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FOREWORD 


Foreword 


This 10th edition of the EFA Global Monitoring Report could not be better timed. The third 
goal of Education for All is to ensure that all young people have the opportunity to acquire 
skills. The urgency of reaching this goal has sharpened acutely since 2000. 


The global economic downturn is impacting on unemployment. One young person in 

eight across the world is looking for work. Youth populations are large and growing. 

The wellbeing and prosperity of young people depend more than ever on the skills that 
education and training can provide. Failing to meet this need is a waste of human potential 
and economic power. Youth skills have never been so vital. 


This Global Monitoring Report reminds us that education is not only about making sure 
all children can attend school. It is about setting young people up for life, by giving them 
opportunities to find decent work, earn a living, contribute to their communities and 
societies, and fulfil their potential. At the wider level, it is about helping countries nurture 
the workforce they need to grow in the global economy. 


There has been undeniable progress towards the six EFA goals — including an expansion 
of early childhood care and education and improvements in gender parity at primary 
level. However, with three years to go until the 2015 deadline, the world is still not on 
track. Progress towards some goals is faltering. The number of children out of school has 
stagnated for the first time since 2000. Adult literacy and quality of education still demand 
faster progress. 


Recent developments ascribe ever greater urgency to ensuring equitable access to 
appropriate skills development programmes. As urban populations grow rapidly, 
especially in low income countries, young people need skills to work their way out of 
poverty. In rural areas, young people require new coping mechanisms to deal with climate 
change and shrinking farm sizes, and to exploit opportunities for off-farm work. This 
Report reveals that around 200 million young people need a second chance to acquire the 
basic literacy and numeracy skills, which are essential to learning further skills for work. 
In all of this, women and the poor face particular hardship. 


We must see the growing numbers of young people who are unemployed or trapped in 
poverty as a call to action — to meet their needs by 2015 and to keep momentum after 
then. We can achieve universal lower secondary education by 2030, and we must. 


Donors’ commitment to education may be waning, and this is deeply worrying. 
Government budgets are under pressure today, but we must not risk the gains made 
since 2000 by reducing engagement now. Evidence in this Report shows that funds spent 
on education generate ten to fifteen times as much in economic growth over a person's 
lifetime. Now is the time to invest for the future. 
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FOREWORD 


We must think creatively and use all the resources at our disposal. Governments 

and donors must continue to prioritize education. Countries should look to their own 
resources, which could be giving millions of children and young people skills for life. 
Whatever the source of funding, the needs of the disadvantaged must be a high priority 


in every strategy. 


Young people everywhere have great potential — this must be developed. | hope this 
Report will catalyse renewed efforts worldwide to educate children and young people 
so they can greet the world with confidence, follow their ambitions and live the lives 


they choose. 


/ pre Div, 


Irina Bokova 
Director-General of UNESCO 
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OVERVIEW 


Overview 


With just three years to go until the deadline 

for the Education for All goals that were set 

in Dakar, Senegal, it is vitally urgent to ensure 

that the collective commitments made by 

164 countries in 2000 are met. Lessons also 

need to be drawn to inform the definition of 

future international education goals and the 
sign of mechanisms to make sure that all 

partners live up to their promises 


Unfortunately, this year's EFA Global Monitoring 
Report shows that progress towards many of 
the goals is slowing down, and that most EFA 
goals are unlikely to be met. Despite the gloomy 
outlook overall, progress in some of the world's 
poorest countries shows what can be achieved 


with the commitment of national governments 
and aid donors, including greater numbers 
of children attending pre-school, completing 


primary school and making the transition to 
secondary education 


The 2012 EFA Global Monitoring Report is divided 
into two parts. Part | provides a snapshot of 
progress towards the six EFA goals, and towards 
spending on education to finance the goals. Part II 
turns to the third EFA goal, paying particular 
attention to the skills needs of young people. 


Monitoring the Education 
for АП goals 


The six Education for All goals 


Expand early childhood care and education 
Early childhood is the critical period in which to 
lay the foundations for success in education and 
beyond, so early childhood care and education 
should be at the centre of EFA and broader 
development agendas. 


Children who are hungry, malnourished or ill 

are not in a position to gain the skills needed for 
later learning and employment. There are signs 
that early childhood health is improving, but from 
a very low base in some countries and not fast 
enough to meet international development goals. 
The annual rate of decline in child mortality 
accelerated from 1.9% in 1990-2000 to 2.5% 

in 2000-2010. Recent estimates suggest that 
just over half the decline in child deaths can be 
attributed to more education among women of 
reproductive age. 


While it is encouraging that today 3 more 
children survive for every 100 born than in 1990, 
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there are still 28 countries, 25 of which are in 
sub-Saharan Africa, where more than 10 in 100 
children die before the age of 5. 


An important factor behind child deaths is 
malnutrition, which also hinders children's 
cognitive development and capacity to learn. 
Stunting, or being short for one's age, is the 
clearest sign of malnutrition. Globally, 

171 million children under age 5 were affected by 
moderate or severe stunting in 2010. By 2015, on 
current trends, the number of children suffering 
from stunting will still be as high as 157 million, 
or around one in four children under 5. 


Children in rural areas and from poor 
households suffer more because nutrition is 

not just a matter of general availability of food. 
Rather it is also a matter of access to food, good 
health care, water and sanitation services, from 
which the poorest are often denied. For example, 
in Nepal, the stunting rate was 26% among the 
richest children and 56% among the poorest, 
with corresponding rates of 2796 in urban and 
42% in rural areas. Ongoing food price instability, 
climate change and conflict make improving 
nutrition a challenge in many parts of the world. 


But the contrasting experience of many 
countries shows that political commitment can 
markedly improve nutrition. Within less than 
two decades, Brazil managed to eliminate an 
urban-rural gap in malnutrition thanks to a 
combination of improved education of mothers, 
access to maternal and child health services, 
provision of water and sanitation, and targeted 
social transfers. Over the same period, rates 
of malnutrition, particularly in rural areas, in 
countries such as the Plurinational State of 
Bolivia, Guatemala and Peru, remained higher 
than expected for their income level. 


Good quality pre-school programmes are also 
vital to prepare young children for school. 
Evidence from places as diverse as Australia, 
India, Mozambique, Turkey and Uruguay 
demonstrates the short- and long-term benefits 
of pre-primary education. These range from a 
head-start in literacy and numeracy skills to 
improved attention, effort and initiative — all of 
which lead to better education and employment 
outcomes. 


Recent evidence based on the 2009 survey in 
the OECD Programme for International Student 
Assessment [PISA] shows that in fifty-eight out 
of sixty-five countries, 15-year-old students 
who had attended at least a year of pre-primary 
school outperformed students who had not, 
even after accounting for socio-economic 
background. In Australia, Brazil and Germany 
the average benefit after controlling for socio- 
economic background was equivalent to one 
year of schooling. 


Since 1999, the number of children enrolled in 
pre-school has risen by almost half. Howeve: 
this still leaves more than one in two children 
attending, rising to five out of six in the poore 
countries. The groups that would benefit the 
most from pre-school are missing out the m« 
In Nigeria, about two out of three children fr: 
the richest 20% of households attend pre-sch 
compared with less than one in ten from the 
poorest 20% of households. 


Underinvestment is a key reason for low 
coverage of pre-schooling. This level accoun! 
for less than 1096 of the education budget 

in most countries, and its share tends to be 
particularly low in poor countries. Nepal and 
Niger spend under 0.1% of GNP on pre-scho 
and Madagascar and Senegal less than 0.02% 


One consequence of low government investn 
is that the average share of enrolment in priva 
pre-school is 33%. In the Syrian Arab Republ: 
with a pre-primary gross enrolment ratio of 
1096, the share of private provision was 7296 
This indicates demand that is not met by the 
public sector. 


It seems unlikely that expanding fee-charging 
private pre-schools will reach more of the 
poorest households, whose children are those 
least likely to be enrolled. In India's Andhra 
Pradesh state, pre-school enrolment in rural 
areas is highest among the richest 20% of 
households, where almost one-third of children 
attend private institutions. Almost all children 
in pre-school from the poorest households are 
served by government providers. 


Where children live can also determine the 
quality of the service. In rural areas of China, 
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Peru and the United Republic of Tanzania, 
children who rnake it to pre-school are 

more likely than urban children to be in an 
overcrowded class with fewer qualified teachers 
and fewer learning resources. 


To ensure that all children reap the benefits 
of pre-school, reforms are needed, including 
expanding facilities and making sure they are 
affordable, identifying appropriate ways to 
link pre-schools with primary schools, and 
coordinating pre-school activities with wider 
early childhood interventions. 


The importance of making balanced efforts to 
improve conditions for young children is further 
highlighted by a new index developed for this 
year's Report, which evaluates progress on this 
goal and its three main components: health, 
nutrition and education. 


Some countries score almost equally well on 

all three indicators (such as Chile] or equally 
poorly [such as the Niger]. Others have a very 
high or very low score for one dimension relative 
to their overall standing in the index scale, 
which reveals specific challenges. For example, 
Jamaica and the Philippines both have a child 
mortality rate of about 30 per thousand live 
births but have very different education records. 
Only 3896 of children aged 3 to 7 were enrolled in 
a pre-primary or primary school programme in 
the Philippines, compared with 90% in Jamaica. 
This highlights the need to invest in integrated 
approaches that give equal importance to all 
aspects of early childhood development. 


Achieve universal primary education 

On current trends, the goal of universal primary 
education (ОРЕ) will be missed by a large 
margin. The major push towards getting more 
children into school that was kick-started at 

the World Education Forum in Dakar in 2000 

is grinding to a halt. The number of primary 
school age children out of school has fallen from 
108 million to 61 million since 1999, but three- 
quarters of this reduction was achieved between 
1999 and 2004. Between 2008 and 2010, progress 
stalled altogether. 


South and West Asia and sub-Saharan Africa 
started from similar positions in 1999 with around 


40 million children of primary school age out of 
school, but have subsequently progressed at very 
different speeds. Between 1999 and 2008, the 
number of out-of-school children in South and 
West Asia fell by 26 million, while the reduction 
in sub-Saharan Africa was a more modest 13 
million. Between 2008 and 2010, out-of-school 
numbers increased in sub-Saharan Africa by 1.6 
million, but declined by 0.6 million in South and 
West Asia. Sub-Saharan Africa now accounts for 
half of the world's out-of-school children. 


Among countries with data, twelve account 

for almost half of the global out-of-school 
population. Nigeria heads the list with one in 

six of the world's out-of-school children, a total 
of 10.5 million. It had 3.6 million more children 
out of school in 2010 than in 2000. By contrast, 
Ethiopia and India managed to reduce their 
numbers of out-of-school children dramatically. 
In India, there were 18 million fewer children out 
of school in 2008 than in 2001. 


Among those out of school, some may enter 
late, while others may have dropped out and 
many may never enrol. In 2010, 4796 of children 
out of school were likely never to enrol. The 
proportion was highest in low income countries, 
where 5796 of out-of-school children could 
expect never to enrol. Girls were more likely 
than boys to belong to this group. 


Just five years before 2015, twenty-nine 
countries had a net enrolment ratio of less 
than 8596. These countries are very unlikely to 
achieve the goal of UPE by the deadline. 


Children of official school starting age who 
did not enter school by 2010 will not be able to 
complete the primary cycle by 2015. In 2010, 
there were seventy countries with a net intake 
rate below 8096. 


The challenge of UPE is to get children into 
School at the correct age and to ensure that 
they progress through the system and complete 
the education cycle. Analysis for this Report 
shows that, across twenty-two countries with 
household survey data between 2005 and 2010, 
3896 of students entering school were two or 
more years older than the official age. In the 
sub-Saharan African countries included in the 
analysis, 4196 of the children starting primary 
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School were two or more years older than the 
official school entry age. 


More children from poor households start late, 
usually because they live too far from school, 
their health and nutritional status is worse 
and/or their parents may be less aware of 

the importance of sending children to school 

on time. In Colombia, 4296 from the poorest 
households started two or more years late, 
compared with 1196 from the richest households. 


Late entry influences whether children complete 
the education cycle. By grade 3, children who 
have entered late can be four times as likely to 
drop out as children who started school at the 
correct age. 


Poverty also has a negative effect on children's 
likelihood of leaving school early. In Uganda, 
97 out of every 100 children from the richest 
quintile entered primary school and 80 reached 
the last grade in 2006; of children from the 
bottom quintile, 90 out of 100 entered school 
but only 49 reached the last grade. 


To tackle the barriers that prevent disadvantaged 
children from entering on time and progressing 
through school, system-wide reforms are 
needed. In many countries, cost is the primary 
reason parents do not enrol their children in 
school or take them out of school. Even after 
school fees have been formally abolished, 

official or unofficial fees still accounted for 
almost 1596 of such spending in eight countries 
analysed for this Report. 


Richer households are able to spend 
significantly more on their children's education, 
improving their opportunities for better quality 
schooling. This includes spending more on 
private schooling or private tuition. In Nigeria, 
the richest 2096 of households spend more 
than ten times as much as the poorest 20% 
for children to attend primary school. Even low 
fee private schooling is out of reach for the 
poorest households. Sending three children to 
a school in a Lagos slum costs the equivalent 
of 46% of the minimum wage. In Bangladesh 
and Egypt, the richest households spend four 
times as much as the poorest households on 
Supplementary tuition, and are more likely to 
invest in such tuition in the first place. 


Abolishing formal school fees has been a 
fundamental step towards realizing UPE. But 
it is also important for governments to take 
complementary measures, such as grants fo: 
schools to help them cover their costs so tha: 
they do not informally impose other charges 
on parents. Social protection measures, suc 
as cash transfers, are vital to ensure that po: 
households have the financial means to cov: 
all school costs without compromising their 
spending on other basic needs. Steps also пе 
to be taken to ensure that the ability of riche: 
households to spend more on private schoo 
and private tuition does not lead to widening 
of inequality. 


Promote learning and life skills 

for young people and adults 

The social and economic challenges of rece: 
years have focused attention on the availabil = 
skills and learning opportunities for the you! 

As the thematic part of this Report details, th: se 
challenges are bringing a sense of urgency ! 

an important goal that has not been given th 
attention it deserves because of the ambigu: 

of the commitments made when the EFA до 
were established in 2000. 


Formal secondary schooling is the most effec’ ve 
way to develop the skills needed for work ar 

life. Despite a global increase in the numbe: 
children enrolling in secondary school, the 97: 5s 
enrolment ratio for lower secondary school v 
just 52% in low income countries in 2010, les. 
millions of young people to face life without the 
foundation skills they need to earn a decent 
living. Worldwide, 71 million adolescents of lower 
secondary school age were out of school in 2010 
The number has stagnated since 2007. Three out 
of four out-of-school adolescents live in South 
and West Asia and sub-Saharan Africa. 


a 


There are 2596 more children in secondary 
School today than in 1999. Sub-Saharan Africa 
has doubled the number of students enrolling 
over the period, yet has the world's lowest total 
secondary enrolment ratio, at 4096 in 2010. 


Some young people develop skills through 
technical and vocational education. The proportion 
of secondary school pupils enrolled in such 
programmes has remained at 1196 since 1999. 
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Skills are not only developed in school. 
International organizations have a range of 
frameworks for categorizing skills and skills 


development programme 


s. But twelve years 


after the EFA goals were established in Dakar, 
the international community is still a long way 
from agreeing what constitutes progress in 
'equitable access to appropriate learning and life 
skills programmes’ (the core of goal 3), agreeing 
on a coherent set of internationally comparable 
indicators and assessing whether progress is 
being made. There are promising signs that 

the situation may be changing, but recent 
developments will not produce sufficient data 


in time to measure goal 3 
deadline has passed. 


adequately before the 


Any post-2015 international goals for skills 
development need to be more precisely defined 
and to set out clearly how progress can be 
measured. This should be based on a realistic 


assessment of informatio 


n that can be collected, 


in order to avoid the problems that have plagued 


efforts to monitor goal 3. 


The Dakar Framework for Action specified 

some risks from which young people need to be 
protected by developing the relevant life skills. 
One of those risks was HIV and AIDS. HIV-related 
knowledge remains low. Recent global estimates 
based on 119 countries show only 2496 of young 


women and 3696 of young 


men aged 15 to 24 


being able to identify ways of preventing the 
sexual transmission of HIV and to reject major 


misconceptions about its 


transmission. 


Knowledge of HIV and AIDS is low even in 


countries with high preva 
about 60,000 grade 6 stud 


ence rates. In 2007, 
ents (aged around 13, 


on average] in 15 countries of southern and 
eastern Africa were assessed on their knowledge 


of HIV and AIDS. The test 


ocused on the official 


curriculum frameworks for HIV education 
adopted by ministries of education in the 
participating countries. The results suggest 
ineffective implementation and possibly poor 
design of the official curriculum. On average, 


only 3696 of students reac 


hed the minimum 


required knowledge levels and just 7% reached 


the desirable level. 


It is not enough to ensure 


that youth know how to 


protect their own health and the health of others 


if, for example, they do not feel empowered to 
take the right action at the right time. 


Life skills education with a focus on HIV and 
AIDS encourages young people to adopt 
attitudes and behaviour that protect their 
health, for example by empowering them 

to negotiate sexual relations. It does this by 
addressing psychosocial and interpersonal 
skills such as assertive communication, 
self-esteem, decision-making and negotiation. 
Life skills programmes that approach sensitive 
issues in ways that allow student engagement 
should be introduced to complement topics in 
the curriculum such as health education and 
broader HIV and AIDS education. 


Reduce adult illiteracy by 5096 

Literacy is crucial for adults' social and 
economic well-being - and that of their children. 
Yet progress on this goal has been very limited, 
largely as a result of government and donor 
indifference. There were still 775 million adults 
who could not read or write in 2010. Half were 

in South and West Asia, and over a fifth in 
sub-Saharan Africa. 


In 81 out of the 146 countries with data for 
2005-2010, more women than men are illiterate. 
Of these countries, twenty-one display extreme 
gender disparity, with fewer than seven literate 
women for every ten literate men. 


Globally the adult literacy rate has increased over 
the past two decades, from 7696 in 1985-1994 

to 84% in 2005-2010. But among forty-three 
countries with an adult literacy rate below 90% in 
1998-2001 only three will reach the target of 
reducing illiteracy by 50% by 2015. Some countries 
are likely to miss the target by a very wide 
margin. And while some in the latter group have 
made significant gains - such as Mali, which 
doubled its literacy rate - others, like Madagascar, 
have experienced a decline in the last decade. 


Almost three-quarters of adults who are 
illiterate live in just ten countries. Of the global 
total, 3796 live in India. In Nigeria, the number of 
illiterate adults has increased by 10 million over 
the past two decades, to reach 35 million. 

An important question is whether these data 
present the full extent of the problem. Adults are 
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asked whether they can read and write rather 
than having their abilities put to the test. Direct 
approaches to assessing adult skills provide 
richer profiles of literacy skills. 


It is commonly assumed that it takes four or 
five years of school for children to use reading, 
writing and calculation with ease. New analysis 
of household surveys for this Report shows, 
however, that far more children than expected 
in low and lower middle income countries are 
completing primary school without becoming 
literate. In Ghana, for example, over half of 
women and over one-third of men aged 15 to 29 
who had completed six years of school could 
not read a sentence at all in 2008. A further 2896 
of the young women and 33% of the young men 
could only read part of a sentence. 


The environment in which people live can affect 
their ability to acquire and maintain literacy 
skills. Preliminary findings of the Literacy 
Assessment and Monitoring Programme in 
Jordan, Mongolia, Palestine and Paraguay show 
that literacy rates can mask large differences in 
the range of practices and in the environments 
that shape the literacy skills of adults. 


In high income countries, the universal spread of 
schooling has consigned high levels of illiteracy 
to the distant past. Yet direct assessments 
indicate that as many as one in five adults in 
these countries, equivalent to around 160 million 
adults, have very poor literacy skills - unable to 
use reading, writing and calculation effectively in 
their day to day lives, for example to apply for jobs 
or interpret information on a medicine bottle. 
Those facing social disadvantage, including 

the poor, migrants and ethnic minorities, are 
particularly affected. 


People with poor reading and writing skills 

are often stigmatized and suffer from low 
confidence. This poses a major challenge for 
adult literacy initiatives. Programmes that help 
participants benefit from using literacy skills 
in daily life encourages adults to participate 
while avoiding the stigma that can be associated 
with their involvement. High level political 
commitment and a long-term, coherent policy 
vision, backed by sufficient resources, are 
needed to tackle the problem. 


Achieve gender parity and equality 
Gender parity and equality in education 
constitute a basic human right, as well as an 
important means of improving other socia! 
and economic outcomes. Narrowing the 
gender gap in primary enrolment is one of 
the biggest EFA successes since 2000. Eve; 
50, many countries are still in danger of n: 
achieving gender parity in primary and 
secondary education by 2015. And more 
needs to be done to ensure that education 
opportunities and outcomes are equitable 


Sixty-eight countries have still not achieve 
gender parity in primary education, and gi 
are disadvantaged in sixty of them. While 
countries like Ethiopia and Senegal have 
made tremendous progress, others, includ! 
Angola and Eritrea, have gone backwards 


The number of countries where girls face 
extreme disadvantage, or a gender parity i: 
below 0.70, fell from sixteen in 1990 to elev: 
in 2000, and to just one in 2010 - Afghanist 
Despite its place at the bottom of the rank 
however, Afghanistan has made great prog 
in recent years. 


Severe disadvantage - measured by a genii 
parity index below 0.90 - is also lower thar 

years ago. Of the 167 countries with data f: 

both 1999 and 2010, thirty-three had a gen 
parity index below 0.90 in 1999, including tw: ty- 
one in sub-Saharan Africa. By 2010, there w= e 
only seventeen countries in this group, inclu. ng 
twelve in sub-Saharan Africa. 


Countries that have made sufficient progress 

to have now achieved gender parity, such as 
Burundi, India and Uganda, show what can be 
done when strategies are put in place to improve 
girls participation in school, such as mobilizing 
communities, targeting financial support for 
girls, ensuring that gender-sensitive teaching 
methods and materials are used, and providing 
safe, healthy school environments. 
Understanding the reasons for girls’ lower 
enrolment is necessary to achieve gender parity. 
Analysis for this Report of household survey data 
in nine countries shows that girls face larger 
obstacles to entering primary school than boys, 
but once in school they tend to have an equal 
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chance of completing it. In Guinea, for example, 
only 40 out of 100 girls from the poorest 
households reach the end of primary school, 
compared with 52 boys. This is largely due to 
fewer girls starting in the first place: 44 out of 
100 girls from poor households enter school, 
compared with 57 boys. 


In over half of the ninety-seven countries with 
gender disparity at secondary level, fewer boys 
than girls are in school. These countries tend 
to be richer and to have higher enrolment 
overall. They are concentrated in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, and East Asia and the 
Pacific. But there are also three low income 
countries where boys are disadvantaged: 
Bangladesh, Myanmar and Rwanda. 


The main factor driving boys out of secondary 
school appears to be poverty and the pull of 
the labour market, as can be seen in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. For example, in 
Honduras six out of ten boys aged 15 to 17 
were in paid work, of whom only two were in 
school. By contrast, only two in ten girls were 
in paid work. 


Boys may also drop out because of the school 
environment, including teachers' attitudes. 
Although differences in learning styles between 
boys and girls are less significant than the 
similarities, teachers need to be aware of such 
differences where they exist, and be prepared 
to adjust their teaching and assessment 
methods accordingly. Two methods that have 
been tried but shown to be inappropriate in 
some contexts are single-sex schools and 
streaming classes by performance. 


Boys also face disadvantages in learning 
outcomes, notably in reading. Over time, this 
gender gap has been widening in favour of 
girls. Boys continue to have an advantage in 
mathematics, but there is some evidence that 
the gap may be narrowing. 


There is no inherent difference in the 
capacities of girls or boys to perform equally 
well in school. To close the gap in reading, 
parents, teachers and policy-makers 

should find creative ways to entice boys 

to read more, including harnessing their 


interest in digital texts. To close the gap in 
mathematics, progress in gender equity 
outside the classroom, notably in employment 
opportunities, could play a major role in 
reducing disparities. 


Improve the quality of education 

Among the world's 650 million children of 
primary school age, it is time for emphasis 
to fall not only on the 120 million who do 
not reach grade 4 but also on the additional 
130 million who are in school but failing to 
learn the basics. 


Analysing patterns of inequality in learning 
outcomes, and what is driving them, can help 
shape policies that enable children from poor 
backgrounds to beat the odds. In the seventy- 
four countries and economies that participated 
in the 2009 PISA survey, the higher the quartile 
of the socio-economic index to which a student 
belonged, the better the performance, with a 
similar pattern for boys and girls. 


n middle income countries participating in 

he assessment, student performance was 
very low: on average, at least half scored 
below level 2 in mathematics. Even so, over 
ime, some middle income countries have 
been able to increase mean scores and 
reduce inequality in learning outcomes. 

Гһе percentage of low performers in each 
quartile of socio-economic status in Brazil 
and Mexico fell between 2003 and 2009. 

This is particularly impressive given that 
participation in secondary education increased 
significantly over the period. Targeted 

social protection policies that have been 
implemented in these countries since the late 
1990s are a likely source of the gains made by 
disadvantaged students. 


Teachers are the most important resource for 
improving learning. In many regions, a lack of 
teachers, and especially of trained teachers, 
presents a major obstacle to achieving the 

EFA goals. The latest estimates suggest that 
112 countries need to expand their workforce 
by a total of 5.4 million primary school teachers 
by 2015. New recruits are needed to cover both 
the 2 million additional posts required to reach 
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universal primary education and the 3.4 million 
posts of those leaving the profession. Sub- 
Saharan African countries alone need to recruit 
more than 2 million teachers to achieve UPE. 


The number of primary school teachers per pupil 
is one measure of the quality of education. There 
was a small decline in the global pupil/teacher 
ratio, from 26:1 in 1999 to 24:1 in 2010. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, despite the recruitment of more 
than 1.1 million teachers, the pupil/teacher ratio 
rose slightly, from 42:1 to 43:1, as a result of 
enrolment increasing at a faster pace. 


Of 100 countries with data on primary education, 
in thirty-three less than 75% of teachers were 
trained to the national standard. Teachers 

need to be trained appropriately to ensure they 
are able to carry out their tasks effectively. 
Assessments have shown that children in 

many of the world's poorest countries can 
spend several years in school without learning 
to read a word. In Mali, for instance, at least 
eight out of ten grade 2 students could not read 
a single word in a national language. Shocking 
results such as this have turned the spotlight on 
how teachers are trained, and the support they 
receive once they are in the classroom. 


Teachers themselves may lack the necessary 
subject knowledge when they are admitted 

to teaching colleges, so courses often focus 
on helping teachers develop basic subject 
knowledge rather than learn how to teach 
effectively. In addition, professional develop- 
ment tends to stop once teachers step into 
the classroom. 


Governments should take active steps to 
strengthen teaching in early grades. Pre-service 
training programmes need to increase the 
emphasis on effective classroom techniques. 
In-service training programmes, in turn, can 
engage teachers interactively to ensure that 
knowledge is converted into better classroom 
practice. Benefits are likely to be most 
noticeable when training is combined with 
other interventions, such as improvement of 
instructional materials. 


Education for All Development Index 
The EFA Development Index provides a 
snapshot of overall progress of national 
education systems towards Education for 
АЦ. For a subset of fifty-two countries, it 

is possible to observe the evolution of the 
EDI since the World Education Forum in 
Dakar. The EDI improved in forty-one of the 
fifty-two countries between 1999 and 2010. 
А particularly large increase took place in 
the twelve sub-Saharan African countries 
this group, with Ethiopia and Mozambique 
recording the greatest increases. 


Similar scores may mask differences in th: 
effort a country is putting into EFA. Colomb 
and Tunisia, for example, have the same E. 
score. Tunisia has high primary enrolmen! 
and survival rates but a low adult literacy 
rate. Colombia has a much higher adult 
literacy rate but a low primary adjusted 

net enrolment ratio and an especially low 
survival rate. Tunisia's low adult literacy 
may reflect in part a historical legacy and 
not necessarily its current effort, while 
Colombia's lower scores on indicators 
associated with primary school age childre 
suggest that it could face lower adult litera 
rates in the future. 


Extending the EDI to include the ECCE Inc 
developed for this Report reveals which 
countries have put more emphasis on early 
childhood. Some countries - notably in Cer al 
Asia, such as Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan, 

and in East Asia, such as Indonesia and the 
Philippines - drop in ranking, while countr: 
such as Jamaica and Mexico improve 

their ranking. 


EFA will not be achieved unless equal attention 
is paid to all goals. This requires particular 
attention to those considered the most 
neglected, including ECCE and adult literacy 
Breaking the intergenerational cycle of 
education deprivation by providing quality 
education to all children, including in their 
early life years, and to their parents, is key. 
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Financing EFA: shortfalls 

and opportunities 

The experience of the last decade shows that 
increasing the financing of education can go a 
long way towards meeting the Education for АЦ 
goals. But just as the numbers of children out of 
school are stagnating, there are worrying signs 
that donor contributions may also be slowing 
down. More money alone will not ensure that 
the EFA goals are reached, but less money will 
certainly be harmful. A renewed and concerted 
effort by aid donors is urgently needed. At the 
sarne time, it is vital to explore the potential 

of new sources to fill financing gaps and to 
strengthen the way in which aid money is spent 


Spending more matters 

Total government spending on education has 
been rising steadily since Dakar. The greatest 
increase in spending has been in low income 
countries, where it grew by 7.296 a year, on 
average, since 1999. In sub-Saharan Africa, the 
annual increase was 5%. Among low and middle 
income countries with comparable data, 63% 
increased the share of national income spent on 
education in the past decade 


Most countries that accelerated progress 
towards EFA over the last decade did so by 
increasing spending on education substantially 
or maintaining it at already high levels. For 
example, in the United Republic of Tanzania, 

the share of national income spent on education 
more than tripled, and the primary net 
enrolment ratio doubled. In Senegal, an increase 


in spending from 3.2% of GNP to 5.7% allowed 
impressive growth in primary enrolment and the 
elimination of the gender gap. 


Despite this promising global trend, some 
countries that are a long way from achieving 
EFA, such as the Central African Republic, 
Guinea and Pakistan, have maintained a low 
level of spending, allocating less than 3% of GNP 
to education. Pakistan has the second largest 
number of children out of school - 5.1 million — 
yet reduced its spending on education from 2.6% 
to 2.3% of GNP over the decade. 


Fears that the recent food and financial crises 
could counter the generally positive trend in 
education spending do not seem to have been 
realized, although the longer-term impact needs 
to be monitored. Two-thirds of low and lower 
middle income countries with available data 
continued to expand their education budget 
through the crises. But some countries that are 
furthest from EFA, such as Chad and the Niger, 
made cuts in 2010 following negative economic 
growth in 2009. 


New analysis for this Report identifies the extent 
to which some of the poorest countries have 
benefited from aid. In nine countries, all in sub- 
Saharan Africa, donors fund more than a quarter 
of public spending on education. For example, 

in Mozambique, numbers out of school declined 
from 1.6 million in 1999 to less than 0.5 million 
in 2010. During much of this period, aid made up 
42% of the total education budget. 
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Has aid to education reached its peak? 

The largest increase in aid to education 

since 2002 was recorded in 2009. It was 

to a large extent driven by the World Bank 

and International Monetary Fund's early 
disbursement of pledged funds to help 
vulnerable countries cope with possible 
consequences of the financial crisis. However, 
aid to education stagnated at US$13.5 billion 

in 2010. Of that amount, US$5.8 billion was for 
basic education. While that was almost double 
the 2002-2003 level, just US$1.9 billion was 
allocated to basic education in low income 
countries. This is insufficient to fill the 

US$16 billion financing gap these countries 
face. Aid for basic education to low income 
countries grew by just US$16 million in 2010. 
Not all countries benefited equally. The increase 
between 2009 and 2010 was mainly concentrated 
in Afghanistan and Bangladesh, which received 
5596 of the additional funding for the sixteen 
low income countries that experienced an 
increase. By contrast, funding to nineteen low 
income countries fell. 


Despite the increases in aid over the last decade, 
donors failed to fulfil the promise they made 

at the Group of 8 Gleneagles Summit in 2005 

to increase aid by US$50 billion by 2010. Sub- 
Saharan Africa received only around half the 
increase it was promised. Assuming a similar 
share going to education as in previous years, 
this failure was equivalent to US$1.9 billion less 
for schools that year, or around one-third of 
current aid to basic education. 


Of even greater concern, the outlook for aid 

for the years to 2015 is not positive. In 2011, 

total aid decreased in real terms by 396. This 

is the first time aid has fallen since 1997. Aid 
budgets have been singled out for cuts as part of 
austerity packages primarily as a consequence 
of continuing economic downturn in rich 
countries. From 2010 to 2011, aid as a share of 
national income decreased in fourteen out of 
twenty-three countries that belong to the OECD's 
Development Assistance Committee (DAC). 


Some key donors are not only reducing their 
overall aid budgets, but may also be making 
education a lower priority, which would result 
in education aid falling faster than overall aid 
levels. The Netherlands, one of the top three 


donors to basic education in the past decade, 
no longer considers education one of its priority 
areas and is expected to cut aid to education by 
6096 between 2010 and 2015. This could have 
serious implications in some of the poores 
countries. The Netherlands is set to with: 
from Burkina Faso, for example, at the sa; 

time as four other donors have said they а! 
intend to pull out of education in the count) 


New donors, such as Brazil, China and Inc 
are receiving greater attention. But they a: 
yet providing large volumes of aid, nor are 
prioritizing aid to basic education for low 
income countries. 


Spending aid effectively 

Figures on aid to education tell only part o 
story. Ensuring that money is spent effecti 
is just as vital. Of the thirteen targets on а: 
effectiveness established by the OECD-DA! 
in Paris in 2005, just one was reached by t: 
agreed 2010 deadline. 


The education sector has been at the foref: 

of the aid effectiveness agenda. In Kenya, 
Mozambique, Rwanda and Uganda, for 

example, significant amounts of aid deploye: л 
conjunction with government plans contrib.) . 
to unprecedented increases in access to p' ry 
education. 


Despite this positive experience, there is st 

a need for more and better spending of aid : 
many of the poorest countries. One potentia 
vehicle for aid effectiveness principles, the 
Global Partnership for Education (formerly ths 
EFA Fast Track Initiative], remains underused 

It is the only global pooled fund mechanism 

for aid to education, but it disbursed only 

US$1.5 billion between 2003 and 2011, equivalent 
to 6% of the share of total aid to basic education 
in low and lower middle income countries. This 
compares poorly with corresponding funds in the 
health sector. The partnership was established 
not only to increase aid volumes, but also to 

fill gaps left by national governments and aid 
donors. The potential of the partnership to 
ensure that aid is better coordinated and more 
effective needs to be monitored closely in 
coming years in order to inform a post-2015 
financing framework. 
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More broadly, donors are calling for more 
tangible results from their aid investments 

as budgets tighten and the pressure for 
accountability increases. A new approach 

that aims to provide aid based on results 

gives recipient country governments more 
responsibility for achieving their education policy 
objectives. For example, the United Kingdom 
has piloted a complementary aid mechanism 
rewarding the Ethiopian Government for each 
extra student passing a secondary school 
examination. This approach carries risks, 
however, especially for poor countries that 
cannot cover the cost of achieving these results 
if external factors prevent a given plan from 
running smoothly. 


Turning the ‘resource curse’ into 

a blessing for education 

One of the most striking paradoxes of 
development is the ‘resource curse’: countries 
well endowed with non-renewable natural 
resources, such as oil and minerals, have 
experienced slower economic growth than 
resource-poor countries. Many are far from 
reaching the EFA goals and other development 
targets. But the curse is escapable, provided 
resources are invested in future generations. 


Nigeria, one of the largest exporters of oil and 
gas, also has the largest number of children 
out of school. Chad redirected its newfound 
wealth away from priority sectors such as 
education and towards military purposes. 

In Liberia and Sierra Leone, competition for 
natural resources was at the centre of armed 
conflict. Mismanagement of natural resource 
revenue can reach grave proportions. In the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, for example, 
it is estimated to have led to a loss equivalent to 
US$450 million in 2008, a sum larger than the 
country's entire education budget and enough to 
send 7.2 million children to primary school. 


Natural resources, if turned into government 
revenue and utilized efficiently, could help 
many countries reach the EFA goals. Botswana 
has financed education over the past few 
decades thanks to diamond wealth that has 
made it one of the richest countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa. Not only has it achieved 


universal primary education but its secondary 
gross enrolment ratio stands at 82%, double 

the average for the continent. Ghana has built 
political consensus around ensuring that its 
wealth is used effectively, including in investment 
in education. 


An analysis for this Report demonstrates the 
potential to increase spending on education 

in seventeen countries that are either already 
resource-rich or about to begin exporting oil, 
gas and minerals. If revenue generated from 
their non-renewable natural resources were 
maximized and 20% of the extra resources were 
devoted to education, more than US$5 billion 

a year could be generated for the sector. This 
could fund schooling for 86% of these countries’ 
12 million out-of-school children and 4296 

of their 9 million out-of-school adolescents. 
Several countries, including Ghana, Guinea, 

the Lao People's Democratic Republic, Malawi, 
Uganda and Zambia, could reach universal 
primary education without needing any more 
aid from donors. 


To encourage fair and productive use of natural 
resource revenue, education advocates should 
support measures aimed at ensuring that 
governments comply with high standards of 
transparency and fair taxation. They should also 
get involved in national debates on the use of 
natural resource revenue, and make the case 
for education as a long-term investment 
essential to diversify the economy and avoid 

the resource curse. 


Harnessing the potential of 

private organizations 

Given the acute need for resources to support 
EFA and the gloomy outlook for international 
aid filling this gap, private organizations are 
increasingly being seen as a potential alternative 
source of finance. One estimate suggests 

that total private contributions to developing 
countries were over US$50 billion on average 
between 2008 and 2010, compared with around 
US$120 billion of official aid. However, most 

of this went to the health sector. For example, 
of the total amount of grants made by US 
foundations in the period, about 5396 went to 
health and only 896 to education. 
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New analysis conducted for this Report, based 
on publicly available information, shows that 
private foundations and corporations have been 
contributing about US$683 million per year to 
education in developing countries, equivalent to 
just 596 of education aid from DAC donors. 


Around 2096 of these resources were 

provided by foundations, whose aims are most 
closely aligned with those of traditional aid 
donors. Only five of the foundations reviewed 
contributed more than US$5 million a year, 
which is equal to aid to education by some 

of the smallest bilateral donors, such as 
Luxembourg or New Zealand. 


Similarly, 7196 of the contributions from 
corporations came from just five companies, 
each giving more than US$20 million a year. Most 
corporations that contribute the largest amounts 
to education are information and communication 
technology (ICT) or energy companies. 


Only a small share of these contributions 

is being spent on EFA objectives or on the 
countries that are furthest from achieving the 
EFA goals. In terms of funding, higher education 
receives the most attention. In geographical 
terms, corporations - notably those in the ICT 
industry - focus their programmes on middle 
income countries, such as Brazil, India and 
China, that are often of strategic interest to 
them. Frequently, moreover, their interventions 
are short term and fragmented. 


Several foundations and corporations have 
made genuinely successful and often innovative 
education interventions in areas including early 
childhood care and education, primary schooling, 
skills development for young people and 
measurement of learning outcomes. In general, 
however, their success is hard to gauge: private 
organizations tend to make bold statements 
about the effectiveness of their programmes 
without providing sufficient information or 
adequate impact evaluations. 


The engagement of some corporations in EFA 
activities gives them an opportunity to influence 
public policy in ways that may benefit their 
business interests. While this can be beneficial 
to education, their interventions should be 
scrutinized as closely as those of aid donors. 


As a crucial first step, all private organizations 
seeking to contribute to EFA should provide 
information on their commitments, including the 
amounts allocated and how they are spen! This 
would allow scrutiny to ensure that business 
interests do not override collective goals, 

while also giving information on the amour of 
resources available to fill the EFA financin^ gap. 


Their contributions would also be more e!! “tive 
if they were coordinated with government 

and driven by countries’ needs. The Globa 
Business Coalition for Education is a part larly 
promising way forward since it operates \ n 
the framework of EFA goals. 


Another way private organizations could ort 
government education efforts would be t 
channel some of their funding through a r e 


mechanism. Global health funds, such a: 
Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis 
Malaria, have been successful in this rea 

But the main existing mechanism in the 
education sector, the Global Partnership 
Education, has not yet played this role 
effectively. At present, the private 5есїог 3 
say in the partnership's policy direction vi ;eat 
on its board, yet pledges made by founda! 

and corporations at the partnership's 
replenishment meeting will not be disbu: 
through the pooled funding mechanism 


Bridging the gap 

After a period of expanding education bu: 
which have contributed to some spectac: 
outcomes, a period of uncertainty looms. ` 
economic downturn has hit richer countries, with 
repercussions for aid to the poorest countries 
that are furthest from achieving the EFA goals. 
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The decline in aid is likely to widen the education 
financing gap, so innovative solutions will be 
required to make up the shortfall. Aid from 
emerging donors such as Brazil, China and India 
is one possible resource, but is currently not 
sufficiently targeted at those countries most in 
need, so other sources of funding need to be 
found. Natural resource revenues and private 
organizations are two possible sources, but for 
such contributions to be effective, more attention 
must be paid to transparency and alignment with 
EFA objectives. 


Youth and skills: 
Putting education to work 


If someone can give me the skills and the 
opportunity to work, | know | can achieve 
my goals. 

- young woman, Ethiopia 


The need to develop young people's skills for 
work has become urgent. Governments around 
the world are grappling with the long-term 
:quences of the financial crisis and the 
challenges posed by increasingly knowledge- 
based economies. If countries are to grow and 
prosper in a rapidly changing world, they need to 
pay even greater attention to developing a skilled 
workforce. And all young people, wherever they 
live and whatever their background, require 
skills that prepare them for decent jobs so they 
can thrive and participate fully in society. 


cons 


The essential need for skills development for 
youth was recognized in the third EFA goal, 
focusing on the learning needs of all young 
people and adults’. Because of the vagueness 
of the goal and uncertainty over how it should 
be measured, however, it has not received the 
attention it deserves from governments, aid 
donors, the education community or the private 
sector - and it is now more critical than ever. 


Young people are more numerous than ever, and 
their numbers are increasing rapidly in some 


arts of the world. In developing countries 
alone, the population aged 15 to 24 reached 
over 1 billion in 2010. But jobs are not being 
created fast enough to meet the needs of this 
arge youth population. Around one in eight 
people aged 15 to 24 are unemployed. Young 
eople are about three times as likely as adults 
to be unemployed. With youth unemployment 
threatening to rise still higher, many young 
eople face the prospect of remaining without 
secure work for years to come. 


Youth unemployment is rightly rising up the 
agenda, leading policy-makers to prioritize job 
creation in private enterprises. While this focus 
is warranted, the needs of millions of young 
people who lack basic literacy and numeracy 
skills continue to be ignored. These young 
people are often working but earning wages 
below the poverty line in the urban informal 
sector, or farming smallholdings in a context of 
ever-decreasing access to land. Their voices are 
seldom heard in protests. Providing them with 
opportunities to escape from low skilled, low 
paid work should be at the core of every skills 
development strategy. 


All too often, access to skills is unequal, 
perpetuating and exacerbating the disadvantage 
that attends being poor, fernale or a member 

of a marginalized social group. Young people 
who have grown up in poverty and exclusion are 
more likely to have had little education or to have 
dropped out of school. As a result, they have 
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fewer opportunities to develop skills for decent 
jobs and hence risk further marginalization 

in the labour market. That is why this Report 
takes a special interest in identifying and 
understanding the access disadvantaged young 
people have to skills development that can lead 
to better jobs - secure work that pays enough 
to buy food and put money in their pockets, jobs 
that can lift them out of poverty. 


This Report identifies three main types of 
skills that all young people need - foundation, 
transferable, and technical and vocational 
skills - and the contexts in which they may 

be acquired: 


Foundation skills: At their most elemental, 
foundation skills include the literacy and 
numeracy skills necessary for getting work 
that can pay enough to meet daily needs. These 
skills are also a prerequisite for continuing 

in education and training, and for acquiring 
transferable and technical and vocational skills 
that enhance the prospect of getting good jobs. 


Transferable skills: Transferable skills include 
the ability to solve problems, communicate 

ideas and information effectively, be creative, 
show leadership and conscientiousness, and 
demonstrate entrepreneurial capabilities. People 
need these skills to be able to adapt to different 
work environments and so improve their chances 
of staying in gainful employment. 


Technical and vocational skills: Many jobs 
require specific technical know-how, from 
growing vegetables to using a sewing machine, 
laying bricks or using a computer. 


The ‘Pathways to Skills’ illustrated in the 
Report can act as a tool for understanding 
skills development needs and the areas 
where policy action should be targeted. Young 
people can acquire the three types of skills 
through formal general education and its 
extension, technical and vocational education. 
Alternatively, those who have missed out 

on formal schooling can benefit from skills 
training opportunities ranging from a second 
chance to acquire foundation skills to work- 
based training, including apprenticeships and 
farm-based training. 


Youth, skills and work — 

building stronger foundations 

In many countries, the youth generation is 
among the largest ever. These young people 
will become an engine of growth if countries 
can provide them with opportunities. But mony 
are not being adequately prepared for this 
Unequal access to education locks many young 
people, particularly young women from poc 
households, into a life of disadvantage. 


Providing equal opportunities in schooling 
while strengthening the quality of educati 
is an important first step to ensure that yo 
people have the wide range of skills neede 
to improve their job prospects. Yet many 
young people have not had access to such 
opportunities. These young people are the 
most likely to be consigned to unemploym 
or working for low pay. 


A large youth population presents che es 
Every year the number of unemployed | 
is increasing, not decreasing. Many stu S 
are coming out of school every year an 
increases the number of unemployed y 
while the job opportunities are the sar 
- young тап, Е ia 


Around one in six of the world's people аг 
aged 15 to 24. They are disproportionately 
concentrated in some of the poorest cour 

The youth population is particularly large 
fast-growing in sub-Saharan Africa. Arou 
two-thirds of Africans are under 25, compe 4 
with less than one-third in rich countries s+ ^ 
as France, Japan, the United Kingdom anc 

the United States. By 2030, there will be three 
and a half times as many young people in sub- 
Saharan Africa as there were in 1980. There 
are also large numbers of young people living 
in the Arab States and South and West Asia, 
where around half are under the age of 25 


To accommodate the growing youth 
population in the Arab States, South and West 
Asia, and sub-Saharan Africa, an additional 
57 million jobs need to be created by 2020 just 
to prevent unemployment rates from rising 
above current levels. 
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First, however, governments must address the 
enormous skills deficit that leaves young people 
unemployable or trapped in subsistence work. 
Creating more jobs will not fix the problem if a 
sizeable proportion of young people do not have 
the skills needed to fill them. 


Wide inequalities leave many young people 
lacking foundation skills 
If | want to be someone high up | would have 
to keep studying but, for economic reasons, 
| can't keep studying. | thought that | would 
drop out to stop being a burden and pay for 
my things, but | can't find a job - how am | 
supposed to keep studying? 
- young man, Mexico 


To be prepared for employment, all young 
people need foundation skills acquired through 
education that continues at least as far as lower 
secondary school. But in thirty of the fifty-nine 
countries covered by analysis carried out for 
this Report, at least half of 15- to 19-year-olds 
lack foundation skills. This is the case for 
twenty-three of the thirty sub-Saharan African 
countries in the data set. 


Reasons for not achieving foundation skills vary, 
requiring different policy responses. In Burkina 
Faso, Mali and the Niger, around three in five 
young people have never been to school by the 
time they reach age 15 to 19, and so are highly 
unlikely to ever have the opportunity. In many 
sub-Saharan African countries, those who make 
it to school often drop out before completing 
primary school. In Rwanda, while most have 
some experience of primary schooling, almost 
half drop out before the end of the primary cycle. 


In many low income countries, large numbers 
are still in primary school at 15 to 19, an age by 
which they should have at least completed lower 
secondary education. For the 35% still in primary 
school in Uganda at this age, for example, the 
chances of getting beyond this level are limited. 


Even in countries where half of those aged 

15 to 19 have completed lower secondary, such 
as India, Indonesia and the Syrian Arab Republic, 
there are many who have never been to school, 
who dropped out before completing secondary 
school, or who are still only in primary school. 


Poverty is a barrier to education and skills. In 
Egypt, one in five of the poorest do not make it 
into primary school at all, while almost all rich 
children get through to upper secondary. 


Many children and adolescents not in school 
because of poverty are working instead. In 2008, 
an estimated 115 million 5- to 17-year-olds were 
in hazardous work worldwide. Without the ability 
to acquire skills, they are trapped in low paid, 
insecure jobs for life. 


Gaps between rich and poor tend to widen as 
children get older, as those from disadvantaged 
backgrounds increasingly need to contribute to 
household income. In Colombia and Viet Nam, 
almost all children go to primary school. But 
while most young people from rich households 
make it to lower secondary school, only around 
two-thirds from poor households do in Viet Nam, 
and around half in Colombia. 


n most poor countries, girls are less likely than 
boys to achieve foundation skills. In low income 
countries, larger gender gaps appear for richer 
families while opportunities are extremely 
imited for both boys and girls from poor 
households. In Burkina Faso, almost 60% of boys 
rom richer households reach lower secondary 
school, compared with 40% of girls. Among the 
poorest households, only 596 of children reach 
ower secondary, but the same proportion of 
poor girls and boys enrol. 


The reverse is true in middle income countries, 
where gender discrimination occurs among the 
poorest households but most young people from 
rich households, whether boys or girls, are able 
to acquire foundation skills. In Turkey, there is 
gender parity among rich families, but for poor 
households, 6496 of boys attain foundation skills 
compared with 3096 of girls. 


Where young people live can further determine 
their education opportunities, with ruraUurban 
or regional divisions reinforced by gender. 
Young women living in rural areas are least 
likely to acquire foundation skills. In Pakistan, 
the share of 15- to 19-year-olds who have made 
it to upper secondary is roughly twice as high 

in urban areas as in rural areas. Nearly half of 
rural females in the country have never been to 
school, while this is true for only 1496 of urban 
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males. In Kerala, India, there is almost universal 
coverage to foundation skills level but only 45% 
get the same chance in Bihar: 57% of boys and 
37% of girls. 


Such differences in opportunities are no doubt 
partly due to patterns of poverty, but they also 
reflect unequal distribution of government 
resources. In slums in Kenya, for example, many 
children cannot hope to acquire foundation 
skills for the simple reason that schools are 
not available where they live. This highlights the 
need to redistribute resources so that young 
people are not denied access to the job market 
because of their wealth status, gender and 
where they live. 


Young people need a second chance to 
acquire basic literacy and numeracy 
Currently, my education and skill level is 
not sufficient, but if | could go to training in 
the future, | believe | could achieve them 
[basic skills). 
- young woman, Ethiopia 


The scale of the challenge of providing second 
chances to all young people lacking foundation 
skills is far greater than many governments 
recognize. This year's EFA Global Monitoring 
Report has calculated that in 123 low and middle 
income countries, around 200 million of those 
aged 15 to 24 have not even completed primary 
school. This is equivalent to one in five young 
people. Of these, 58% are female. 


Regionally, almost one in three in sub-Saharan 
Africa, and one in five in the Arab States, lack the 
most basic skills. Over half of the 200 million live 
in just five countries: Bangladesh, Ethiopia, India, 
Nigeria and Pakistan. The majority of those who 
lack foundation skills live in South and West Asia 
(91 million) and sub-Saharan Africa (57 million). 


Although there are numerous innovative second- 
chance programmes around the world, many 

of which are provided by non-governmental 
organizations (№05), the number of young 
people they reach only scratches the surface. An 
assessment of some of the largest programmes 
in seven countries indicates that they reach 
around 2.1 million children and young people. 
Yet this Report estimates that 15 million young 


people in those seven countries need a second 
chance to get the most basic skills. 


It remains the case that the most cost-effective 
way to provide basic skills is to make sure all 
children can complete good quality primary 
schooling and proceed to lower secondary 
school. As long as this is still not a reality fo: 
many, however, there is an urgent need to 
ensure that all young people who miss out have а 
second chance to achieve this goal. 


Transferable skills: preparing for 
the world of work 
[School] teaches you how to communic: 
with people and how a working environn 
would be, in a way. 
- young woman, United К от 


Employers want assurances that young pe 
applying for jobs have at least strong founds оп 
skills and can deploy their knowledge to s« 
problems, take the initiative and commun 

with team members, rather than just follow 
prescribed routines. These ‘transferable sk 

are not taught from a textbook, but can be 
acquired through good quality education. 
employers often indicate that these skills a 
lacking in new recruits to the labour mark 


Evidence from rich countries shows that < 9 
in school longer helps assure the acquisiti - of 
problem-solving skills. In Canada, around 

45% of those leaving before completing up; 
secondary lack these skills, compared у!!! 

20% who complete the cycle. 


A good quality education will also boost 
confidence and motivation. Transferable ss, 
which could help many young people working 

in the informal sector in poor countries become 
successful in their jobs, can be developed 
through formal education. More needs to be 
done for disadvantaged youth to develop these 
skills. Recognizing this, Akanksha, an NGO in 
India, has introduced programmes in the slums 
of Mumbai to improve disadvantaged children's 
self-esteem. The impact has been positive 

and far-reaching - children who take part 

show noticeable improvements in their school 
performance and earnings. 
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A hazardous transition from school to work 
You look for a job and they ask that you 
have a high school diploma but you don't. 
- young woman, Mexico 


Many young people face a difficult transition 
from school to work. The disadvantage that 
youth often experience in the labour market is 
reflected in both a lack of jobs and the low quality 
of jobs - including insecure, low paid work. 
Factors linked to disadvantage in education, 

such as poverty, gender and disability, are often 
also associated with disadvantage in the labour 
market. This is not a coincidence - unequal skills 
development, social norms and labour market 
discrimination combine to lead to this outcome. 


Sorne young people, particularly in rich 
countries, face long spells of unemployment 
after leaving school. Around 1396 of the world's 
youth were counted as unemployed in 2011 - 
75 million young people, almost 4 million more 
than before the economic crisis took hold in 
2007. Unemployment rates are two to three 
times higher for young people than for adults, 
on average. They are six times as high for young 
people in Egypt, two and a half times in South 
Africa, four times in Italy. 


While it might be expected that younger people 
are more likely to be out of work than older 
people as they wait to get their first step on the 
ladder, in many countries the barriers to a good 
job are almost insurmountable for the majority 
of young people. In the mid-2000s, even before 
the economic downturn took hold, 1796 of 

15- to 29-year-olds in Italy were unemployed 
five years after leaving education. 


Since the economic downturn set in, 
opportunities for young people have diminished, 
and those with lower levels of education have 
been particularly affected. There were about 

29 million fewer jobs globally in 2011 than before 
the economic crisis. For example, unemployment 
rates in Spain rose significantly between 2007 
and 2009, particularly for those who had not 
completed secondary education. 


Unemployment figures, however, do not give 

the full picture of the predicament facing many 
young people. They hide the fact that some young 
people stop looking for work because they do 


not believe they will find any. People who are 
neither in education or employment nor actively 
seeking work are often classified as ‘inactive’, 
even though their inactivity reflects the labour 
market more than their own motivation. If those 
feeling discouraged from finding work were 

to be counted, unemployment rates of young 
people would increase substantially, doubling in 
Cameroon, for example. 


Women are often a majority of those classified 
as inactive. The gender gap is often very large 
among young people who have dropped out 

of the education system after completing only 
primary school. In Jordan, over 8096 of young 
women with only primary education were not 
actively seeking employment, compared with 
2096 of young men. 


Young women also often work long hours in 
household and informal work that is less visible 
to policy-makers. Analysis for this Report of 
recent labour force surveys in nine countries 
found that more young women than men were 
classed as inactive in all nine, often significantly 
so. Fewer women than men try to find work, 
often because of the unequal division of domestic 
work and discrimination in recruitment practices. 


Women who do find work are often paid less 
than men. In India and Pakistan, men earn 
6096 more than women, on average. The wage 
gap is widest for those with low levels of 
literacy and numeracy. Yet education can 
make a big difference to women's earnings. 

In Pakistan, women with a high level of literacy 
earned 9596 more than women with no literacy 
skills, whereas the differential was only 3396 
among men. 


Young people with disabilities have particular 
difficulty gaining access to both education and 
work. Very few young people in Kenya living with 
disabilities study beyond primary level. They face 
constraints in employment because of their low 
level of education, little or no adaptation of their 
workplaces, and limited expectations among 
families and employers. 


Many young people do not have the luxury of 
remaining unemployed and are obliged to take 
poor quality jobs that are insecure, low paid and 
often require long hours. For some, this may be 
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a stepping stone to more stable and fulfilling 
employment. But for many, such work is a trap 
that is difficult to escape. 


Globally, an estimated 152 million young 

people - 28% of all young workers - are paid 
less than US$1.25 per day. In countries such as 
Burkina Faso, Cambodia, Ethiopia and Uganda, 
working below the poverty line is a much more 
widespread phenomenon than not working at all. 


Young people are more likely than adults to 

be earning very low wages. In Ouagadougou, 
Burkina Faso, older adults earn almost two 
and a half times as much as young adults, on 
average. While young people can usually expect 
their pay to increase as they get older, earning 
less than the minimum wage leaves them with 
insufficient money to meet their daily needs. 


In low income countries, less educated young 
people, who cannot afford to wait for the right 
kind of job, are at greatest risk of being in low 
paid work. While this may be partly because 
education levels tend to be low where there are 
other barriers to finding work that pays well, it is 
also likely that low levels of education are often 
the main reason young people are in poorly paid 
jobs. In Cambodia, for instance, 91% of young 
people with no education work below the poverty 
line, compared with less than 6796 of those with 
secondary education. 


Young people living in rural areas in poor 
countries are more likely to have left school 
early, and to be in low paid work rather than 
unemployed. In rural areas of Cameroon, for 
example, the unemployment rate is only around 
1%. Agriculture provides jobs for large numbers 
of young people with lower levels of education, but 
many are poorly paid. Two-thirds of rural youth 
With no education work for less than US$1.25 per 
day, with rural, uneducated women the worst off. 


The effects of completing secondary education 
on young people's ability to find adequately 
paid work vary by gender. In Nepal, young men 
who have not completed secondary education 
are more likely to earn an adequate wage than 
better-educated young women - over 4096 earn 
above the poverty line, compared with fewer 
than 30% of young women who have completed 
secondary schooling. 


Investing in skills for prosperity 
There is a lack of education so we don't get 
jobs and can't improve our life. There is no 
growth for us. 
- young man, lndia 


Skills development is vital in reducing 
unemployment, inequality and poverty, anc 
promoting growth. It is also a wise investm: 
for every US$1 spent on education, as mu. 1 
as US$10 to US$15 can be generated in 
economic growth. If 75% more 15-year-old 

in forty-six of the world's poorest countrie 
were to reach the lowest OECD benchmark 
mathematics, economic growth could imp 
by 2.196 from its baseline and 104 million 
people could be lifted out of extreme pover 


The Republic of Korea went from being 
poor to wealthy in just thirty years, partly 
by emphasizing and planning for skills 
development. The state upgraded the skill: 
the whole population by achieving universa 
primary, then secondary, education. It then 
focused on supporting industries with skill: 
training. In short, the state played a key rol: 
matching skills supply to demand. 


After decades of low or no growth, sub- 

Saharan African countries experienced stro | 
growth in the 2000s. Over a third of countr 

in the region have achieved growth rates о! 

least 696, and some hope to achieve middle 

income status in the first half of the twenty 

first century. Experience from the Republic 

of Korea and the other East Asian ‘tigers’ 

suggests that sustained growth in sub-Saharan 

Africa will depend on sound economic policies 
coordinated with government investment in | 
education and skills training that meets the 

needs of the labour market. 


Many governments neglect skills and 

the disadvantaged lose out most 

Despite clear evidence of the value of investing 
in skills development, it is still not getting the 
priority attention it merits. In an analysis of 
forty-six countries with large youth populations, 
most of them low and lower middle income, just 
over half had, or were developing, some form of 
policy document focusing on skills development 
- either a technical and vocational education 


and training strategy, or a broader skills 
development strategy. 


Where there are skills development plans, 
many are fragmentary, poorly coordinated, 

and inadequately aligned with labour market 
demands and countries' development priorities. 
Responsibility for skills development is split 
between several agencies and accountability 

is lost. 


The lack of strategic planning for skills 
development, including targets for reaching the 
disadvantaged, shows the short-sightedness 

of many development strategies. Of forty-six 
countries reviewed for this Report, fewer than 
half address skills development among youth in 
the informal sector. A few, however, recognize 
the need and are attempting to address it. 


Ethiopia, for example, is making skills 
development a cornerstone of its ambitious 
and inclusive growth strategy, with the hope of 
attaining middle income country status by 2025. 
It aims to achieve universal secondary school 
enrolment by 2020 while emphasizing skills in 
the agricultural and industrial sectors. There 

is also substantial emphasis on increasing 


productivity of micro- and small enterprises, 
where many disadvantaged young people work. 


Only around a quarter of country strategies 
analysed seek to re-engage young people who 
have dropped out of primary school in education 
or training. Sierra Leone, for example, developed 
a well-intentioned youth employment strategy 
aimed at training in entrepreneurial skills. In a 
context where about 5796 of 15- to 19-year-olds 
dropped out before completing lower secondary 
education, the strategy did not give sufficient 
attention to youth who lack foundation skills 
and therefore need second-chance education 
programmes. 


Young people are rarely able to contribute to 
policy-making, but it is important for their voices 
to be heard. Those aged 15 to 24 constitute 
almost a sixth of the global population, and often 
form the most dynamic section of society, as well 
as its most vulnerable and most powerless. They 
have a deeper understanding than policy-makers 
do of the realities of their own lives, including 

the experience of education and training and 

the challenge of finding a good job. Even where 
youth are invited to participate, the voices of the 
disadvantaged are unlikely to be heard. Youth 
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consultations tend to be dominated by educated 
and privileged urban youth, while the voices of 
the poor majority are rarely included. 


Boosting finance to bring skills to 
disadvantaged youth 

There is an urgent need for donors to commit to 
skills development in three ways: by supporting 
country programmes to ensure that all young 
people can stay in school at least until lower 
secondary level, by supporting second-chance 
programmes for young people who have not 
had the opportunity to gain basic literacy and 
numeracy skills, and by giving disadvantaged 
youth training to improve their chances of 
earning a decent wage. 


This approach requires more and better- 
targeted funding. Simply enrolling all young 
people in education up to lower secondary level 
would cost US$8 billion annually, in addition to. 
the US$16 billion needed to achieve universal 
basic education by 2015. Those needing 
education and training are mainly from the 
poorest households, so they cannot bear the 
cost themselves. Governments, with the support 
of aid donors, need to extend their support to 
make sure all young people get a chance to 
acquire foundation skills either through formal 
schooling or second-chance education. 


Although there is undoubtedly more that can be 
done, many poor countries have increased their 
support for education over the past decade. 
Even so, spending on secondary education is 
often squeezed in favour of higher education. 

In addition, some donors provide significant 
support to the development of foundation skills. 
An estimated US$3 billion was spent last year 
by all donors on skills development, around 
40% of which was on formal secondary general 
education and vocational training. 


Some donors prioritize spending in this area, 
with Germany being the biggest, followed by the 
World Bank, France and Japan. Some smaller 
donors, including Luxembourg and Switzerland, 
have also concentrated their education support 
on skills development. Countries such as Japan 
have built on their own experience of achieving 
impressive growth through skills development. 


Much of France's funding does not reach 
developing countries, however: over 

60% of the US$248 million that France 
disbursed for secondary general education 
and vocational training in 2010 went to two 
overseas French territories. 


There are two potential avenues for increasing 
external financing for education: redistributing 
funds currently spent on scholarships the 
bring young people from developing coun! es 
to study at tertiary level in developed cou ies, 
and encouraging emerging donors to engs je 
more effectively in skills development, wit’ a 
greater focus on disadvantaged youth. 


While aid to higher education can in som 
circumstances play an important role 

in supporting capacity development, it 
unfortunately rarely reaches developing 
countries. In 2012, for the first time, the 
OECD-DAC required donors to report the are 
of aid disbursed for post-secondary educ n 


that was allocated to scholarships and imputed 
student costs (costs incurred by donor- try 
institutions when they receive students ! 
developing countries). Around three-quar s 


of direct aid to post-secondary educatio 
equivalent to about US$3.1 billion - disbu ed 
in 2010 fell into those categories. 


In 2010, almost 40% of Japan's direct aic 
education went to scholarships for stude 
studying in Japan. For the amount it costs ‘or 
one Nepalese student to study on schol p 
in Japan, as many as 229 young people 

could have access to secondary educatio: 

in Nepal. Germany's aid disbursements ! 
scholarships and imputed student costs were 
almost eleven times the amount it spent o 
direct aid to secondary general education 
and vocational training in 2010. France's aid 
disbursements to scholarships and imputed 
student costs were four times the amount 

it spent on direct aid to secondary general 
education and vocational training in 2010. If 
some of the US$3.1 billion currently being 
spent by donors on students to study in their 
countries were redirected back to developing 
countries, it could help address the huge gap 
in foundation skills. 
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Emerging donors such as Brazil, China and 
India could becorne important players in aid 
to skills development. To do so, they will need 
to focus more on education and target their 
financing at disadvantaged young people, 
learning from their own experience of linking 
investment in skills development with labour 
market reforms and poverty reduction. 

Just 2% of India's commitment of around 
US$950 million annually to other developing 
countries from 2008 to 2010 was directed at 
education. As with other emerging donors, 
much of this will focus on higher levels of 
education that are not within the reach of 
disadvantaged young people. 


The private sector also needs to invest more in 
skills training, particularly as it stands to gain 
from a skilled workforce capable of boosting 
productivity and competitiveness, as industries 
in Germany and Switzerland that have engaged 
youth in apprenticeships have found. Private 
foundations are supporting innovative projects. 
Notably, the MasterCard Foundation provides 
funding for programmes that help youth 

gain the skills they need to find employment. 
However, the amount foundations currently 
provide is very small compared with the scale 
of the challenge. 


With funds coming from several different 
sources, governments must coordinate to 
maximize the impact of these resources and 
ensure that disadvantaged youth receive due 
attention. One way of streamlining spending is 
through well-managed training funds that pool 
financing from different sources - including 
earmarked taxes and levies on companies, 

as well as funds from aid donors - for 
governments to manage and disburse, while 
the private sector provides training. Nepal's 
Employment Fund is one example of such an 
approach to extending training to disadvantaged 
young people. Where training funds have been 
well-managed, the impact has been positive. 
Tunisia set up a training fund in 1999 and has 
reached over a quarter of all unemployed young 
people with skills development. 


Secondary education: 

paving the way to work 

Secondary school is a crucial way for young 
people to acquire skills that improve their 
opportunities for good jobs. High quality 
secondary education that caters for the 
widest possible range of abilities, interests 
and backgrounds is vital not just to set 
young people on the path to the world of 
work, but also to give countries the educated 
workforce they need to compete in today's 
technologically driven world. 


Worldwide, 71 million adolescents are not 
enrolled in school. Even in countries where 
overall enrolment is high, significant numbers 
leave school early. On average, 14% of young 
people in European Union countries reach 

no further than lower secondary education. 

In Spain, as many as one in three drop out of 
secondary school, which is a cause for concern 
given the severity of the economic crisis and 
an unemployment level among young people of 
51% in March 2012. Attention is needed in all 
countries to assure the relevance of secondary 
education to the world of work. 


Removing the barriers to secondary 
education 
had no money for books and uniform. The 
financial situation of the family was bad. | had 
to supplement family income by working for 
daily wages, for the very survival of the family. 
Earning money was more important for me 
than going to school. 
— young man, India 


In many poor countries that need to expand 
secondary enrolment from a low level, the 
immediate problem is still ensuring that 
children complete the primary cycle. In the 
Niger, where only one in five are enrolled 
in lower secondary school, the primary net 
enrolment ratio is just 6296. 


For children who do complete primary school, 
the costs of secondary schooling can be 
prohibitive. Secondary schools are often located 
in urban areas, limiting access for those from 


rural poor households who cannot afford the 
cost of transport. Social and cultural barriers 
can prevent girls from continuing with schooling 
once they reach adolescence. Governments 
need to carry out reforms to specifically address 
these barriers, and so enable young people to 
consolidate foundation skills 


Some sub-Saharan African countries have 
boosted lo 
primary and lower secondary education In 

tance, the introduction of a nine- 


r secondary enrolment by linking 


Rwanda, for ins 
year basic education cycle and the elimination of 
fees for lower secondary school in 2009 boosted 


the number of lower secondary students by 2 
within a year. In addition, the curriculum was 
redesigned to focus on fewer core subjects, and 


a new assessment system was introduced 


Fees, whether official or unofficial, dispropor 
tionately affect youth from poor families, 
preventing them from enrolling and continuing 
with secondary education. If measures to 


remove fees are not targeted to reach the 


disadvantaged, they can favour the 
Kenya abol 
example, increasing enrolment frorr 


ed fees for secondary s 


in 2007 to 1.4 million in 2008. Gc 
compensated schools with US$164 per 


- ten times the amount 


primary school. Because 
make it to secondary school, t 
benefit least from this policy 


Deeply engrained social, cultural and 
barriers, such as early marriag fter 
young women from cor tinuing ed 
Becoming a mother cuts educatior 
many, and they face consi ot 
against returning to sch« > tha 


in ten women aged 15 to 19 are pregna 


mothers in sub-Saharan Africa, La 


Even where the 


education of young mothers, more ha 


done to empower them to take adv 


that right. In Jamai 


support, including food and transp 
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likelihood of young mothers completing high 
school from 20% to 3296. 


Making secondary education more relevant 
to the world of work 

Secondary education should build on foundation 
skills and provide equal opportunities for all 
youth to develop transferable and technical 

and vocational skills to find a good job or for 
further education. A common curriculum in 
lower secondary school helps give all children 
ап equal chance of consolidating foundation 
Skills, When students at greater risk of school 
failure are grouped together, lower expectations, 
a less stimulating learning environment and 
peer effects often diminish their learning 
achievement. For this reason, some low and 
middle income countries, such as Botswana, 
Ghana, South Africa and Uganda, have developed 
8 common curriculum framework, together with 
new assessment practices, learning materials 
and teacher training activities. 


At upper secondary level, young people need 
to learn transferable skills to smooth the 
transition from school to work, and technical 
and vocational skills for specific trades or 
sectors of work. Combining all these skills 
equally and tailoring them to the needs of 
the local market provides a good curriculum 
balance that can benefit all, 


Pushing low performing students into technical 
and vocational training can cement social 
inequality and result in employers devaluing 
these programmes. In eighteen of twenty-two 
countries in the 2009 PISA survey, students 
streamed into vocational schools had lower 
Socio-economic status, on average, than their 
peers in general education. The four countries 
where performance gaps were widest between 
those in secondary general education and 
technical and vocational education were 

ones where the proportion of those from 
disadvantaged backgrounds in technical and 
vocational education was greatest. 


Experience from OECD countries suggests 
that when technical and vocational subjects 
are introduced alongside general subjects 
and made more relevant to the labour market, 
enrolment and completion rates can increase. 


Making the curriculum more flexible in upper 
secondary schools in terms of subject choices 
and allowing a route back to further education 
can result in benefits for all students, as 
Singapore's experience has shown. There are 
some impediments to this approach, however. 
Many developing countries lack the resources, 
materials and qualified teachers to offer such 
flexibility effectively. After Ghana introduced a 
diversified secondary curriculum, numbers in 
vocational courses rose by about 5096 but the 
cost of delivering the new courses was as much 
as twenty times more in rural schools than in 
urban schools even though quality in rural areas 
was poor. If it is not possible to train and supply 
teachers for technical and vocational subjects 
and distribute resources equitably, students in 
rural areas may end up with low quality training. 


Strengthening the links between school 

and work 
In colleges and in schools as well, they 
should do more, not just a day release where 
you go off and do a bit of work experience; 
they should do it like if they have two days in 
school, three days in placement, just balance 
it out. That way you're in school, you're 
learning what you need to learn and you're out 
there trying to get some experience. 

- young woman, United Kingdom 


School leavers are often told they are not 
suitable for a job because they have no 

work experience. Linking schooling with work- 
based programmes through internships and 
apprenticeships has the potential to help 
young people learn practical problem-solving 
Skills and practise crucial workplace skills. 
Apprenticeships have proven particularly 
successful in some contexts. The German 
dual model, for example, combines structured 
training within a company and part-time 
classroom tuition. It works well in Germany 
because of strong regulation and partnerships 
between government, employers and employees. 


Because apprenticeships often lead to 
employment, they can also motivate young 
people to stay in school and complete their 
education. In France, going through an 
apprenticeship increases the likelihood of being 
employed three years after completion. 
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Apprenticeships can be of particular benefit 
to the disadvantaged, but apprenticeship 
programmes can be discriminatory. In the 
United Kingdom, 3296 of black and other 
ethnic minority youth enter apprenticeships, 
compared with 44% of young white people. 
Women are less likely to find apprenticeships, 
and those who do earn 21% less from these 
opportunities than men. Career counselling 
can help more disadvantaged young people 
find and stay in apprenticeships, or ease the 
transition to work as experience from Japan 
has shown. 


Formal apprenticeships are much more difficult 
to implement in poorer countries, but can work 
under appropriate conditions. Egypt adapted the 
German model to its own context, with business 
associations playing a key role in providing 
training places. A third of graduates from the 
programme were able to find work immediately 
and about 4096 continued in further education. 
Such systems, however, rely strongly on trust 
between government and employers, which is 
not easy to find in many low income countries 
that have a large informal sector. 


Transferable skills for all: a desirable but 
challenging goal 

Skills learned at school need to extend beyond 
subject knowledge. Applying knowledge to 
real work situations, analysing and solving 
problems, and communicating effectively 
with colleagues are all crucial elements of 
skills development that young people need 

if they are to obtain good jobs in a global 
economy increasingly driven by technology. 
Recognizing this, some countries are striving 
to incorporate transferable skills into their 
curricula. Denmark, New Zealand and Hong 
Kong [China], for example, all specify problem 
solving as a key curriculum feature. 


The use of ICT in education is gathering 
momentum across the world. It not only 
improves the learning experience and reduces 
dropout, but also prepares young people for 
work. Computers may be too expensive or scarce 
for some schools, especially in poorer countries, 
but radio and mobile phones have wide reach in 
remote areas. Interactive radio instruction, as 


used in Honduras and South Sudan, for example, 


offers opportunities to improve learning for 


disadvantaged groups at low cost. Its use has 


enhanced performance by up to 20%. 


Providing alternative routes for 

early school leavers 

Large numbers of young people drop out t 
completing secondary school, even in mid 
and high income countries. Those leaving 
school early are more likely to be from pc: 
disadvantaged households. Targeted supp 
required to enable them to continue with 
learning so that they acquire the qualifica: 
and skills needed to benefit from employ: 
opportunities. 


In the Netherlands and the Philippines, 
schools have adopted flexible approaches 
support those at risk of dropping out, incli 
allowing re-entry at any point in the schoo 
In New York City, where one in five of thos: 
aged 17 to 24 is neither in school nor in w 
two programmes targeted vulnerable you 
neighbourhoods with paid internships, ind 
counselling and workshops. This approac 
resulted in over half finding work within n: 
months, and around a fifth re-entering co 
to learn foundation skills. 


Alternative approaches to learning skills 
outside secondary school, such as open à 
distance learning and community training 
centres, need to be carefully attuned to lo 
labour market needs and backed by long 
financial commitment. Moreover, the skil: 
acquired need to be ones that are formally 
recognized by employers. 


‘ore 


ual 


National qualification frameworks can provide 


employers with information on the learning 
attained by youth who follow alternative 
learning pathways. If carefully designed, 
they can bring greater clarity to otherwise 
fragmented standards and qualifications 
systems operating outside formal secondary 
education. Implementing them effectively, 
however, is not easy. It requires close 
cooperation between interested parties, 
including government, training institutions. 
employers and trade unions. 
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Skills for urban youth: 

A chance for a better future 

Today's urban youth population, the largest in 

and still growing, is better educated 

n previous generations and represents a 
rful force for political and social change, 
as economic growth. As a result of 


increase and migration from rural areas, 


nated that virtually all the world's 

ion growth will be concentrated in urban 

er the next thirty years, with more 

iving in urban than in rural areas in all 
g regions by 2040. 


irban poor lack foundation skills 
irbanization has led to substantial urban 
, manifested in the growth of slums 
nformal settlements. One in three people 
| in today's cities are slum dwellers, rising 
wo in three in sub-Saharan Africa. In all, 
t counts show more than 800 million people 
g in slums, a figure that is expected to rise 
389 million by 2020. Young people make up a 
proportionate share of those living in these 
ttlements. Skills training and work can offer 
em an alternative to the poor conditions in 
which they live and struggle to find decent jobs. 


The extent of education deprivation among the 
urban poor is often overlooked. Inequalities 
within urban areas are often extreme - implying 
that slum dwellers do not necessarily live better 
than the rural poor - and the extent and depth of 
urban poverty are underestimated. 


While education opportunities are more 
widespread in urban areas than rural ones in 
many developing countries, the difference in 
acquisition of foundation skills between the 
urban poor and rural poor is not large. Across 
forty-five low and middle income countries, 
the urban rich are far more likely than the 
urban poor to have continued at least until the 
end of lower secondary school. In ten of these 
countries, the proportion of those aged 15 to 24 
lacking foundation skills is even higher among 
the urban poor than among the rural poor 


In Cambodia, for example, 9096 of urban poor 
youth have not completed lower secondary 
education, compared with 8296 of the rural poor 
and 3196 of the urban rich. In Kenya, where 
60% of Nairobi's inhabitants live in slums, low 
levels of formal education for youth due to a 
lack of secondary schools in slums limit their 
opportunities of finding decent jobs. 
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Employment for poor urban youth 
is mostly informal 
It is difficult to find a job that lasts long. The 
longest period of work is not more thana 
week. And for my work | earn 30 birr [US$1.70] 
per day. 
- young man, Ethiopia 


A lack of skills and education for the urban poor 
leaves the vast majority working in small and 
microbusinesses operating informally with no 
business records, legal status or regulations. 
Such informal work includes subsistence 
activities, such as waste-picking and street 
vending, as well as sewing and garment- 
making, car repair, construction, farm work 
and craft-making. Informal and unregulated, 
these jobs are often low paid and fragile, with 
bad working conditions. 


While the number of people worldwide trapped 
in vulnerable, unregulated work is hard to 
measure accurately, the International Labour 
Organization (ILO) estimates it at 1.53 billion. 
The informal sector accounts for as much as 
7096 of non-agricultural employment in some 
sub-Saharan African countries, and more than 
half in poorer countries of Latin America. It is 
also the main employer for many workers in 
South and West Asia. 


Discrimination both in education and in labour 
markets denies opportunities to certain groups. 
Young women in many contexts face limited 
mobility and access to education and training, as 
well as to paid work, while experiencing a heavy 
burden of unpaid, domestic work. More women 
than men are employed either in the informal 
sector or informally in the formal sector in 
twenty-five out of thirty-nine countries in a recent 
ILO survey. The range of activities women engage 
in is constrained: many are confined to home- 
based work, and women are overrepresented in 
the most informal and insecure activities, such 
as waste-picking and street vending. Once in 
work, they are also likely to earn less than men. 
In greater Buenos Aires, for example, women in 
informal companies earned 20% less than men. 


The informal sector can become a more 
attractive option when young people have the 
appropriate skills. Informal sector workers in 


seven West African capitals who had completed 
primary or lower secondary education could 
earn 2096 to 5096 more than those without 
qualifications, in most cases. But many enter 
the informal sector lacking foundation skills. In 
Rwanda in 2006, only 12% of those working in 
the informal sector had studied beyond lower 
secondary level, compared with 4096 in the 
formal sector. 


Expanding skills training opportunities :: 
disadvantaged youth 

As the effects of the economic downturn 
continue, the sheer number of young peop 
earning wages below the poverty line in lo 
skilled informal jobs is growing. They sho: 

be a key concern in national skills develo; it 
strategies, yet this is rarely the case. The ew 
of forty-six developing countries conducte 

for this Report shows that most do not ha 

a national skills development strategy tha 
explicitly addresses the urban informal sector. 


India, one of the few countries targeting 
issue, has developed a strategy on inforr: 


workers. It has also developed a Natione! осу 
on Street Vendors which states that, 38% 25 
10 million street vendors run microente es, 
they should receive training to upgrade 
technical and business skills so they can rease 


their income and look for alternative wo: 


Second-chance programmes are vital to шр 
the urban poor with literacy and numer kills. 
Although there are many innovative apr hes 
run by NGOs, second-chance opportuni! in 
the parts of the world where they are ne! d the 


most are often small in scale. They also ‘end to 
be poorly coordinated, and governments ten 
have little information about their activities. 


Extending foundation skills to those agec 

15 to 24, and combining that with vocational 
training, can help them find secure work. The 
Training for Employment project in Nepal for out- 
of-school young people is one such programme. 
It has been successful in reaching marginalized 
groups - 66% of its students belonged to 
disadvantaged castes or ethnic minorities. А 
tracer study covering 206 project graduates 
reported that 73% had found employment. 
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А potentially effective way of delivering skills 
training is to combine it with microfinance 
or social protection programmes that help 
beneficiaries overcome poverty constraints in 
{he short term. Chile Solidario, introduced in 
2002, provides cash transfers together with 
other forms of support, including preferential 
icc«s5 to training aimed at increasing 
ability. with a focus on poor women 


with ‘ow educational attainment and little or 
no j."-essional experience. Employment grew 
by up four to six percentage points among 
wor à who entered the programme in 2005, 
раг! through increased participation in the 
tri j programmes. 


dies that offer classroom training 
гк experience in basic and specific 
;, alongside life skills, job search 
e, counselling and information 
> employability, have been 
:esful in some parts of the world, notably 
ı America and the Caribbean. These 
jramrnes target disadvantaged urban 
h, especially young women, with particular 
‘ss, In Colombia, the wages of women 
had completed the Jovénes en Acción 
ramme rose by an average of almost 
Their chances of formal employment 
increased as a result of the combination 
| oom training and on-the-job training 
wide range of activities that were closely 
«ed to demand in the labour market. In 
u, the PROJoven programme improved 
5 chances of finding work by up to 1396, 
ind women's by up to 2196. 


Most Jóvenes programmes in Latin American 
countries have been integrated into national 
public training institutions or replaced by 
other similar interventions, notably Entra 21. 
They provide useful models for other ountries, 
including in the Arab States, showing that 
well-targeted programmes can improve the 
employment fortunes of many disadvantaged 
young people. They can be costly, however, 
and require enough companies able to 
participate, which may not be possible in parts 
of sub-Saharan Africa, for example, where 

the numbers employed in the formal sector 
are small. 


Beyond foundation skills for 

disadvantaged youth 

Where young urban people already have 
foundation skills, governments need to target 
and support training in transferable and 
technical skills, especially in small and medium- 
sized informal businesses with growth potential. 
Traditional apprenticeships are one approach 
that can reach large numbers of young people 
employed in the informal sector. They can 

be cost effective, have immediate practical 
relevance and often lead to employment. 


It is important, however, to ensure that 
access to apprenticeship training is equitable. 
In Ghana, only 1196 of the poorest quintile 

of young people had been through an 
apprenticeship as opposed to 4796 of the 
wealthiest. Similarly, apprenticeships are 
often in trades more accessible to male 
workers and so disadvantage women. 


Reforms aiming to transform traditional 
apprenticeship into a dual apprenticeship 
system were developed in the 1990s and 

2000s in several countries, including Benin 

and Togo. They combine theoretical learning 
with practical training. This approach requires 
agreement between the government, groups 
representing informal workers and craftspeople 
willing to take apprentices. If successfully 
implemented, dual apprenticeship can become 
an effective and sustainable part of national 
technical and vocational education and training 
systems. In Burkina Faso, the costs of reformed 
apprenticeships were about one-third as much 
as formal training courses, for example. 


Gradually recognizing traditional apprenticeships 
formally may be an easier policy option than 
transforming them completely into dual 
apprenticeships for countries with limited 
institutional capacity, as experience in Cameroon 
and Senegal illustrates. Such initiatives 

may be particularly efficient if designed and 
implemented in cooperation with informal sector 
associations or other professional organizations. 


Gradual adoption of formal status can include 
regulations to protect apprentices from 
exploitation, a common concern in traditional 
systems. They include limits on daily and weekly 
working hours, a ceiling on the number of years 
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of training for each type of occupation, and safety 
measures. Certifying apprentices' skills and 
work experience through a national qualification 
framework can further enhance the value of this 
training and boost their employability 


Another route out of subsistence work is self- 
employment. Many young people in urban 
centres in the Arab States and sub-Saharan 
Africa see this as a viable option. In 2008, 

a survey in Egypt revealed that about 7396 

of young people would be happy to become 
entrepreneurs. Entrepreneurial skills, however, 
are lacking among poor urban youth 


Experience from Bosnia and Herzegovina 

and Ghana shows that the impact of 
entrepreneurship training is reduced where 
participants lack foundation skills and do not 
have access to other forms of support, including 
the assets required to set up a business, enabling 
them to apply their newly acquired skills 


Curriculum design of entrepreneurship training 
targeting disadvantaged urban youth, therefore, 
needs to factor in training in basic literacy and 
numeracy skills and combine this with resources 
to start a business to give young people a better 
chance of succeeding 


Skills for rural youth - an escape 
route from poverty 
Гат from the countryside. It is known 
education is not given that much attent n 
rural areas; families do not encourag 
children to go to school. | started lear 
all by myself as | had the desire. But 
student you need educational mate jl 
couldn't afford those 


- young ma pia 


The majority of the poor - 70%, or about 
1 billion people - live in rural areas, 
predominantly in low and some middle 
countries. They are heavily concent 
sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia, 


most are dependent on a combination ‹ 
small-scale farming, seasonal casua 


and microentrepreneurial activities wil 
earnings potential. As the world popul 
continues to grow and demand for f 
while land becomes more scarce, skil 
development is vital so that young рех 
rural areas can learn to adopt new t« 
in agriculture, and have greater oppor! 
for non-farm work 
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In rural areas, young women are more 
disadvantaged than young men 

In rural areas many poor young people, 
especially young women, lack foundation skills, 


locking young generations into subsistence work. 


The gender gap is most pronounced in countries 
g 9 


where the majority of rural people do not make 
it to the end of lower secondary school. In Benin, 
Carneroon, Liberia and Sierra Leone, around 


85% of young rural women lack foundation 
skilis, compared with less than 70% of young 
mer Even in Turkey, a middle income country, 
the га! gender gap is wide - 65% of young 


wor do not complete lower secondary school, 
cor ed with 36% of young men, 
Wor en not only have lower levels of 


ed on, but also fewer assets, and are 

less 2010 to migrate. They are often left behind 

t ow skilled tasks that others are unwilling 
lertake. 


ing the education and skills of young 
pe in rural areas, and young women 
ilar, would not only expand their 
inities, but could also increase their 
tivity, with gains for their families as 
he wider economy. In rural China, 
© are significantly higher for those 
vec in non-farm work who have at least 
: post-primary education. 


| youth with foundation skills have a 
hance of non-farm work. Across eight 
es analyzed for this Report, the higher 

tne level of education, the more likely it is that 

ung person is involved in non-agricultural 
employment, with similar patterns for women 
апа men. In Turkey, 2396 of those with no 
education are involved in non-farm activities, 
compared with 4096 of those with primary 
education and 64% of those with at least 
secondary education. 


Addressing rural training needs 

Of the national plans of forty-six countries 
analysed for this Report, only about half 
acknowledged the specific training and skills 
needs of the rural poor in their national plans. 
Countries that do prioritize the needs of the 
rural poor, however, can reap rewards. In 
China, from the 1970s, focusing on productivity 


for smallholder farmers and non-farm self- 
employment reduced the number of those living 
below the poverty line. 


Ensuring that all young people have access 

to foundation skills is an immense challenge 

in rural areas because of the dispersion of 
populations and the numbers involved. However, 
youth in rural areas will not benefit from training 
programmes if they lack basic skills that 

would allow them to understand and apply new 
technology in business and farming. Extending 
coverage of formal primary and secondary 
schooling and improving its relevance to rural 
environments are key priorities. Emphasis 
should also be given to second-chance 
programmes that provide basic skills combined 
with skills training related to agricultural and 
non-farm activities of rural people. 


In Malawi, where 8596 of the population live in 
rural areas, and around half of children starting 
primary school drop out, a second-chance skills 
training programme has produced remarkable 
success. Targeting those living in rural areas 
who have never been to school or dropped 

out, it resulted in over half the learners either 
completing the course or returning to primary 
school. Participants also achieved better results 
in literacy and numeracy than those in formal 
schooling. Similar initiatives are needed in many 
poor countries with large numbers of rural 
people who have little or no education. 


Programmes also need to tackle the specific 
difficulties faced by young women. In Egypt in 
2008, 2096 of rural women aged 17 to 22 had 
less than two years of schooling. Many are likely 
to marry young. Ishraq, a programme in Egypt, 
tackles social stereotypes directly, working with 
rural families, local leaders and communities to 
include them in determining the rationale behind 
literacy and numeracy skills programmes for 
girls. Over nine out of ten of the first graduates of 
the Ishraq programme passed their final exams. 


Including literacy, numeracy and other skills 
training in microfinance and social protection 
programmes for poor rural women increases 
their chances of moving out of poverty. Two 
pioneers are BRAC in Bangladesh and Camfed 
in Africa. BRAC provides poor rural families with 
an asset, such as a cow, from which to earn a 
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living. It also provides training in microfinance 
and marketing to improve the profitability of the 
investment. As a result, income per household 
member has almost tripled. Camfed targets 
poor rural adolescent girls, providing business 
management skills, a grant, microloans and 
peer mentoring. Its approach has resulted in 
over 9096 of the businesses created by the young 
women turning a profit. 


Bringing additional skills to rural youth 

To make sure work in rural areas is attractive 
for young people, it is vital to provide training 
beyond the foundations so that smallholders can 
strengthen agricultural productivity and non- 
farm workers can enhance their business and 
finance skills. 


Forming associations can help smallholders 
gain skills while strengthening their common 
voice. Farmer field schools and cooperatives 
are two approaches that have proved 
successful. In Kenya, Uganda and the United 
Republic of Tanzania, farmer field schools have 
led to significant improvements. The approach 
has been particularly beneficial for those with 
low levels of literacy. Crop value per acre 
increased by 3296 on average across the three 
countries, and by 25396 for those who had not 
had any formal schooling. Income increased by 
6196 on average, and by 22496 for households 
whose heads had no previous schooling. 


An effective way to promote productive learning 
and practical use of new skills is to demonstrate 
them using radio and video. Experiments in 
Burkina Faso, India and the Niger have shown 
the potential benefits of augmenting training 
with ICT, especially radio, which can reach large 
numbers of disadvantaged farmers. 


Innovative training programmes for non- 
farm work can be beneficial in encouraging 
young people to remain in rural areas. 
Several programmes aimed at providing 
entrepreneurship and microbusiness skills 
for disadvantaged young people, including 
indigenous youth, have been developed on a 
large scale in rural areas of Latin America. 
Many of these have shown impressive results. 


In Mexico, the JERFT programme [Your al 
Entrepreneur Programme and Land Fu egan 
in 2004 to address young people's lack ess 
to land and the need for a new generat 

young rural entrepreneurs. The progra 

which targeted indigenous groups, aim 

to enable beneficiaries to start sustair 

profitable agribusinesses. Within a yea 
participants had increased their incom: 
one-fifth. 


Whether in agriculture or not, it is ess. 

for training to be adapted to each local 

context, filling clear gaps in the skills base in 
the local area. Training for Rural Econor 
Empowerment [TREE], designed by the ILO. 
takes this approach, helping match supply with 
labour market demand, resulting in strong 
Successes in very varied contexts on different 
continents. In Bangladesh, it has helped women 
enter non-traditional trades such as appliance 
and computer repair. The approach combines 
technical and business training with training in 
gender issues and gender sensitization sessions 
for trainees' families, communities and partner 
organizations. 
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Youth skills: pathways to 

a better future 

The need to take action in support of skills 
development for young people has become 
urgent. This Report identifies the ten most 
tant steps that should be taken. 

se can be tailored to fit country-specific 
circumstances and needs. 


de second-chance education 
for ое with low or no foundation skills 


Pros ig second-chance education to the 
200 on young people in low and lower 
Mic income countries who did not complete 
pr ichool requires well-coordinated 


ап? adequately funded programmes on a 

much greater scale. With the support of aid 

јот jovernments should make this а 

pol irity, including it in education sector 
strategic planning that sets targets to reduce 
0 intly the large number of young people 
v oundation skills. Budgetary allocations 
b ! the number of disadvantaged youth 
reguinng а second-chance education should 

| ified and included in the national 


forecast 


[2] Tackle the barriers that limit access 

to lower secondary school 

Countries with large numbers of young people 
who lack foundation skills need to start by 
tackling the barriers that exclude many 
disadvantaged children and adolescents from 
participating and progressing in education 
through to at least lower secondary level. 
Abolishing school fees and providing targeted 
financial support, linking lower secondary to 
primary schools, providing a common core 
curriculum to equip all children with core skills, 
ensuring that there are enough government 
School places and assuring accessibility in 
rural areas are key measures that can improve 
access to lower secondary school. 


A global target should be set to ensure all 
young people benefit from lower secondary 
school, with the aim of achieving universal lower 
secondary education of acceptable quality by 
2030. Long-term education plans should identify 
strategies and financial resources required to 
meet this goal. 


[3] Make upper secondary education more 
accessible to the disadvantaged and 
improve its relevance to work 

Upper secondary education must be in tune 
with the skills needs of the labour market. 
First, it has to strike a balance between 
technical and vocational and general subjects 
by providing flexibility in subject choices and 
links with the workplace. 


Second, secondary school curriculum reforms 
should focus much more on developing in 
learners the capacity to solve problems, and 
tap into the potential of ICT to help learners 
develop the skills required in a labour market 
that is increasingly dependent on technology. 


Third, flexible opportunities should be offered 
to students who are at risk of dropping out 

of secondary education. Distance education 
centres can be set up to cater for the learning 
needs of disadvantaged youth. Appropriate 
recognition should be given to skills gained 
through alternative learning pathways that 
offer a route back into education or provide 
similar secondary qualifications that are 
recognized in the workplace. 
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[4] Give poor urban youth access to skills 
training for better jobs 

Public interventions building on traditional 
apprenticeship systems should strengthen 
training by master craftspeople, improve 
working conditions of apprentices and ensure 
that skills can be certified through national 
qualification frameworks. As well as enhancing 
the legitimacy of traditional apprenticeships, 
such measures will ensure that they meet 
business and industry standards, and will 
improve apprentices' access to a wider range 
of better-paid jobs. 


Strategies should provide skills training to 
young people who aspire to be entrepreneurs, 
but must not stop there. Providing young 
people with access to funds to start businesses 
can help them use their skills successfully. 


[5] Aim policies and programmes at 

youth in deprived rural areas 

Many rural young people need to be given a 
second chance to acquire foundation skills, 
together with training in agricultural techniques 
that can help enhance their productivity. Farmer 
field schools and training via cooperatives, 
which are attuned to the local needs of farmers, 
are particularly successful. Since many rural 
youth also work off the farm, training in 
entrepreneurship and financial management 
can widen their opportunities. This is important 
where farmland is becoming scarce, and to 
provide opportunities to encourage young people 
to remain in rural areas. 


[e] Link skills training with social protection 
for the poorest youth 

Combining microfinance or social protection, 
such as productive asset transfers, with 
training in basic literacy and numeracy as 

well as livelihood skills has been shown to 

be successful in helping counter the multiple 
forms of disadvantage that can lock youth 

into poverty. 


Prioritize the training needs of 


disadvantaged young women 
Targeted programmes that address the 
multiple causes of disadvantage that young 


women face have proved effective. Providing 
young women with microfinance and livelihoo 
assets, and stipends until assets start to yield 


income, together with the skills needed to 
make the most out of these assets, gives | 
greater control over their own resources 
ways that benefit them and their families 


Harness the potential of technology 
enhance opportunities for young peop 
ICT can be used to bring skills training to 
larger number of youth. Even basic techr 
such as radio can play an important role 
skills training, particularly for people in 
rural areas. Such methods should be ex; 
further to enhance training opportuniti: 
young people. 
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[9] Improve planning by strengthening 

data collection and coordination of 

skills programmes 

Government leadership is important in 
coordinating the diverse range of actors involved 
in skills training and associated programmes 


to ensure that they reflect national priorities 
targeting the most disadvantaged youth. Doing 
so will reduce fragmentation and duplication of 
effort, and assure equitable access. 


More and better data are needed for national 


gove iments and the international community 

to monitor accessibility of skills development 
programmes and so to plan more effectively. For 
гере ‘ing to the UNESCO Institute for Statistics, 
bett formation on lower and upper secondary 


education is needed. This should include more 
information on dropout and completion, and on 
subjects taken, including details on academic as 
wel! as ‘echnical and vocational areas, enabling 
anal of choice of subject by gender. 


Bet ‘ata are also needed on skills development 

pregrammes beyond the formal school system, 

E »econd-chance programmes and 

'L apprenticeships, linking these data 

wio abour market information. Given its 

rise in this area, the ILO could take on the 

‘sibility for gathering and disseminating 
‘ata from national governments. The 
ational community should also build 

recent developments to measure а range 

of skills of youth and adult populations more 

systematically. 


young people, especially those 
sadvantage, in planning is vital to 
constraints and appropriate solutions. 
Governments also need to work more closely 
With businesses and trade unions to improve 
the relevance of skills training efforts in 

the workplace. 


Mobilize additional funding from 
diverse sources dedicated to the training 
needs of disadvantaged youth 

There is an urgent need, especially in poor 
countries, for resources to make sure all young 
people have a good foundation in education, 
extending at least through to lower secondary 
School. National governments and aid donors 
should prioritize finding additional funds to 
Support second-chance opportunities on a 
much larger scale. Reallocating some of 

the US$3.1 billion that aid donors currently 
spend on scholarships and imputed costs for 
developing country students to study in donor 
countries would go a long way towards helping 
provide the US$8 billion needed to ensure that 
all youth complete lower secondary school. 


The private sector could extend its support 
to skills development programmes for 

disadvantaged young people through their 
foundations. But such support needs to be 
available on a much larger scale and more 
closely coordinated with national priorities. 


Training funds that bring together resources 
from governments, aid donors and the private 
sector have had some success in reaching 
disadvantaged youth, including those in the 
informal sector. There is even greater potential 
for these funds to raise additional finance while 
improving coordination among governments, 
enterprises, donors, trade unions, youth groups 
and other interested parties. 
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ith just three years to go until 

the deadline for the Education 

for All goals that were set in 

Dakar, Senegal, it is vitally urgent 

to ensure that the collective 
commitments made by 164 countries in 2000 are 
met. Lessons also need to be drawn to inform 
the definition of future international education 
goals and the design of mechanisms to make 
sure that all partners live up to their promises. 


Unfortunately, this year's EFA Global Monitoring 
Report shows that progress towards many 

of the targets is slowing down, and that most 
EFA goals are unlikely to be met. After 
remarkable progress in the initial years after 
Dakar, the global number of children out of 
school stagnated at 61 million in 2010, the 
latest year for which data are available. In 

28 countries, fewer than 85 out of 100 children 
were in school in 2010, excluding a number 

of conflict-affected countries for which data 
are not available. It is clear that the target of 
universal primary education will be missed by 
a considerable margin. 


Of particular concern is that the number of 
out-of-school children in sub-Saharan Africa - 
the region already furthest from achieving 

EFA - increased by 1.6 million between 2008 
and 2010. Governments and their partners 
urgently need to increase their support to 
education in countries with large numbers 

of out-of-school children, paying particular 
attention to marginalized groups. 


Despite the gloomy outlook overall, progress in 
some of the world's poorest countries shows 
what can be achieved with the commitment of 
national governments and aid donors, including 
greater numbers of children attending pre- 
school, completing primary school and making 
the transition to secondary education. The goal 
closest to being achieved is gender parity. 


A more detailed assessment of each of the 

EFA goals helps identify where efforts should be 
concentrated to make up for lost ground in the 
short time remaining until 2015: 


W Progress on early childhood care and 
education has been too slow. The early 
years are critical for child development. 

As this Report shows, pre-primary educatio 
is the key to improving learning in subseq: 
years. Yet in many countries with low pre- 
primary enrolment, a large proportion of 
places are at private pre-schools that cost 
too much for those who need them most. 
Even in countries with higher enrolment, 
children in poorer areas are more likely tc 
lack access or to have access only to pre- 
schools that are less well resourced. Polic 
makers must act urgently to improve acce 
to pre-school. Moreover, while progress 

on child health and nutrition appears to be 
speeding up, it is coming too late to achieve 
the Millennium Development Goals on child 
mortality and malnutrition. 


m Many children do not complete primary 
school. To improve universal primary 
enrolment, governments must renew effor’ 
to prevent dropout. Of 100 children out of 
school, 47 are never expected to enter sch: 
at all. While this is shocking, within a perio 
Six years the share has come down from 61 
However, the share of out-of-school childr: 
who have dropped out has increased from 
out of 100 to 26 out of 100. Whether they li 
in low income or middle income countries 
children from marginalized households ar: 
more likely to enter late and to drop out езгу 
Despite the abolition of school fees in 
many countries, costs associated with 
schooling still prevent many children from 
attending school. 


ш Adult literacy remains an elusive goal. The 
world will miss the target of halving adult 
illiteracy between 1990 and 2015. Over 
400 million of the global total of 775 million 
illiterate adults live in South and West Asia. 
The number of illiterate adults has risen over 
the period by 2796 in sub-Saharan Africa. And 
around two-thirds of the world's illiterate 
adults are women. Direct measurements of 
literacy skills reveal large percentages of 
illiterate adults even among those who have 


Monitoring progress 


f 


towards the EFA goals 


completed primary education, and show that 
being literate is not a clear-cut matter of yes 
or no. In richer countries, this more nuanced 
picture has revealed that as many as one in 

i've are likely to have very poor literacy skills. 


ш ər disparities take a variety of forms. 
зз! averages suggesting that gender 
vin access to school has almost been 
ined can be deceptive. Many countries 
ue to struggle with ensuring that 
7 15 not an obstacle to education. 
{ !e progress in reducing severe disparity 
55 to primary school, there are still 
nteen countries with fewer than nine 

1 г every ten boys in primary school. 

Ir ondary education, a majority of upper 
lle and high income countries experience 
ity at the expense of boys. Regional 
rnational assessments of learning 
`s show that across the world there 

urge and increasing gender gap in 
reading, with boys, especially from poorer 
ounds, falling behind. 


й ;equality in learning outcomes 
stark. While inequality in access to 
of great concern, there is a greater 
; learning between rich and poor. As 
у 48 250 million children could be failing 
1d or write by the time they should reach 
4. It is time to focus on improving 
па availability to have a better look at this 
estate, and on ensuring that learning is 
more central to efforts to improve educational 
development. Many middle and high income 
countries have benefited from using the 
results of learning assessments as a basis to 
improve outcomes and reduce inequality. The 
world as a whole needs to do the same. 


The Dakar Framework for Action included a 
commitment that no country should be left 
behind due to lack of resources. Increased 
spending on education has been a common 
ingredient of positive educational outcomes over 
the past ten years, with expanding education 
budgets in low income countries contributing to 
remarkable success. However, there are clouds 


on the horizon. Many of the countries furthest 
behind on the EFA goals have benefited from aid. 
Even if the economic downturn has not yet hit 
the education budgets of low and middle income 
countries as much as had been feared, it has hit 
the aid budgets of richer countries. Some have 
reacted by reducing the emphasis on education 
in their aid portfolio. 


How will the widening financing gaps be filled? 
Aid from Brazil, China and India is expected 

to increase but is unlikely to be a strong 
complement to what is already available in 

the short term. Contributions from private 
foundations and corporations appear too small to 
make a significant difference and are not focused 
on the countries that most need support. The 
role of the Global Partnership for Education, as a 
coordinating mechanism channelling resources 
where they are likely to have the biggest impact, 
needs to be strengthened. 


Governments need to continue prioritizing 
education and improving revenue collection. 
One option in countries endowed with natural 
resources is to use this revenue to invest in 
education as a way to overcome the ‘resource 
curse'. Not only must resource-rich countries 
ensure that they are getting a fair share of the 
profits generated, but they and their partners 
must also adhere to revenue transparency 
standards. The EFA community should get 
involved in national debates on the use of 
natural resource revenue to make the case 
for investment in education. 0 
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Chapter 1 
The six EFA goals 


A girl in grade 2 at St John Primary School in 
Honiara, Solomon Islands. Progress in reducing 
the number of children who are not enrolled in 
primary school has stalled since 2008. 


Goal 1: Early childhood care 
ANd education f TTE 39 


Policy focus: Preparing 
children for school by expanding 
pre-primary education..................... 48 


Goal 2: Universal primary education...58 


Policy focus: Reducing costs of 
primary school for the poorest........ 69 


Goal 3: Youth and adult 
lesrning ess ы 80 


Policy focus: Life skills education 
can help tackle HIV and AIDS ......... 84 


Goal 4: Improving levels of 


agdultliteracy-.- po EL E 90 
Policy focus: Strengthening adult 
literacy in rich countries ................. 98 


Goal 5: Assessing gender parity 

and equality in education ................... 106 
Policy focus: Challenging 
disadvantage and disengagement 
among boys in secondary school... 113 


Goal 6: The quality of education ........ 122 


Policy focus: Addressing the 
crisis in early grade teaching ....... 130 


It is ten years since the 

EFA Global Monitoring Rep 
began following progress 
towards the international 
education goals. Over this 
time, many more children 
have had the opportunity to 
go to school. On current 
trends, however, the promis: 
made in Dakar will be broke: 
for millions of children, 
young people and adults 
unless governments act 
with greater urgency. 


THE SIX EFA GOALS 


Goal 1: Early childhood care and education 


Early childhood care and education 


Expanding and improving comprehensive early childhood care and education, especially for the most 
vulnerable and disadvantaged children. 


ighlights 
= Early childhood care and education (ЕССЕ) is improving, but from a low base in some regions. 
* The child mortality rate fell from 88 per 1,000 live births in 1990 to 60 in 2010, but current rates of decline 


ire insufficient to achieve the target of 29 by 2015. In 2010, there were still 28 countries where the child 
mortality rate exceeded 100 per 1,000 live births. 


projected that around one in four children globally will suffer from moderate or extreme stunting by 
015. In half of low income countries with data, the stunting rate was 40% or higher in 2010. 


m Despite a 4696 increase in the number of children enrolled in pre-school between 1999 and 2010, less 
han half the world's children receive pre-primary education. Progress has been slowest in low income 
-ountries, where only 15% of children received pre-primary education in 2010. 


mQA— — —— — M —— — ———————————————— M —— 


Tal: (1: Key indicators for goal 1 


Care Pre-primary education 
Moderate and severe 
stunting (children under 
Under-5 mortality rate age 5) Total enrolment Gross enrolment ratio (GER) Gender parity index of GER 
2000-2005 2010-2015 2005-2010 2010 Change since 1999 2010 1999 | 200 
б (oo) (%) (000) 1999 (%) (%) (%) CM | (F/M) 
World 74 60 29 163525 46 32 48 0.97 100 
Low income countries 138 11 40 9357 63 n 15 0.98 | 100 
Lower middle income countries. 87 70 29 65552 no 22 45 0.83 | 101 
Upper middle income countries 31 23 14 59 206 20 43 62 1.01 | 102 
High income countries 8 7 5 29411 16 7 8z 0.99 1.01 
Sub-Saharan Africa 155 123 39 11887 119 10 7 095 101 
Arab States 54 4 л 3904 62 15 22 077 0.94 
Central Asia 57 46 19 1591 25 19 30 095 1.00 
East Asia and the Pacific. 33 25 44502 21 39 57 1.00 101 
South and West Asia BB 69 38 48144 125 1 48 093 102 
Latin America and the Caribbean 32 24 20541 28 54 70 102 101 
North America and Western Europe 7 [] m 22050 15 76 85 0.98 1.01 
Central and Eastern Europe 2 16 10906 15 51 69 0% 098 


Sources: Annex, Statistical Tables ЗА and 3B (print) and Statistical Table 3A (website); UIS database. 


—— ————-———— 
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CHAPTER 1 


Early childhood is widely recognized as the critical 
period in which to lay the foundations for success in 
education and beyond. Thus early childhood care and 
education should be at the centre of both the Education 
for All (ЕРА) and broader development agendas. 
National and international policy-makers are more 
convinced than ever that early childhood well-being is 
not only a right but also a cost-effective investment. 


The health of young children continues to improve, a fact 
demonstrated by substantial progress in the reduction of 
child mortality. The global number of deaths of children 
under 5 declined from 12 million in 1990 to 9.6 million in 
2000 and 7.6 million in 2010 (IGME, 2011). This translates 
to a drop in the child mortality rate from 88 deaths per 
1,000 live births in 1990 to 73 in 2000 and 60 in 2010. 


The annual rate of decline of the child mortality 
rate accelerated from 1.9% in 1990-2000 to 

2.5% in 2000-2010 (UNICEF, 2012]. But progress 

is insufficient to meet the fourth Millennium 
Development Goal [MDG] of reducing child mortality 
by two-thirds by 2015. The advance towards 
reducing child mortality rates has been slowest in 
South and West Asia and sub-Saharan Africa, the 
regions with the highest mortality rates. Recent 
estimates suggest that just over half the decline 

in child deaths can be attributed to increased 
education attainment in women of reproductive age 
(Gakidou et al., 2010). 


Of the 28 countries where child mortality rates were above 
100 per 1,000 live births in 2010, 25 were in sub-Saharan 
Africa (the other three being Afghanistan, Djibouti and 
Mauritania). Chad is the country with the highest child 
mortality rate, 195 deaths per 1,000 live births. Of the 

65 countries with more than 40 child deaths per 1,000 
live births, only 11 are expected to reach the MDG target 
(IGME, 2011). Children marginalized by poverty, rural 
location and other factors have benefited least from 
progress (UNICEF, 2010b). 


Good nutrition in utero and in early childhood is crucial 
for children’s health, well-being, growth and survival. It 
is also required for cognitive development. Progress is 
being made on nutrition, but not fast enough, especially 
in the poorest countries and for the most marginalized 
children. While global rates of moderate and severe 
stunting were 29% in 2010, they remained high in low 
income countries and were over 50% in four of the 
countries with data: Burundi, Ethiopia, the Niger and 
Timor-Leste. 


In many countries, there is large inequality between 
urban and rural areas. In Peru, for example, the stunting 
rate in rural areas in 2007/08 was almost triple that in 
urban areas. When there is a clear political commitment 
to increasing investment in a country's youngest 
Citizens, however, meeting young children's right tc 
adequate nutrition is possible [Panel 1.1]. 


Health and nutrition are of paramount importance 
child development. In addition, equitable access to 9 od 
quality pre-schools prepares young children for prin ry 
education, improves their prospects for learning an 
builds the foundations for positive social and econo: 
outcomes in adulthood [goal 1, policy focus]. 


There has been significant progress across the wor 
extending access to pre-primary education since 19 
with the gross enrolment ratio increasing from 32% 
1999 to 48% in 2010. However, progress was larger 
middle income countries than in low income countr: 
where only 1596 of children attend pre-school. Globa 
more than half of young children remain excluded fr: 
pre-primary education. 


Gender parity іп pre-primary education has been m: 
everywhere but the Arab States region, which has 
nonetheless made significant progress since 1999. E 
enrolment rates differ widely by location and wealth 
Children in remote, underserved areas and children 
poorer households have fewer opportunities to atter 
even though they are the ones who stand to benefit m- st 
from pre-school. In Nigeria, for example, the attend 
rate among children of the richest quintile was seve: 
times as high as that for children from the poorest 
quintile in 2007. 


Ф 


Greater levels of investment and better coordination 
among stakeholders are required if goal 1 is to be 

met. This edition of the EFA Global Monitoring Report 
introduces a new ECCE index that aims to capture 

the three main dimensions of child well-being 
encompassed by the early childhood care and education 
goal [Panel 1.2]. 


THE SIX EFA GOALS 


Goal 1: Early childhood care and education 


Panel 11: Early childhood nutrition is improving globally, but progress 


is too slow and uneven 


Early childhood nutrition is crucial for children's Progress in reducing stunting has not been even across 
health, well-being, growth and survival. Child the world. Improvements over the past two decades 
n trition underlies more than half of all deaths are apparent in all regions except sub-Saharan Africa, 
ar sung children (Blóssner and de Onis, where, in the context of slow progress and rapid 
2 man et al., 2004). Insufficient food and population growth, the number of stunted children 
pe ality food, with too few micronutrients, increased from 38 million in 1990 to 55 million in 2010. 
we hildren's immune systems, making them The share of sub-Saharan Africa in the global population 
m nerable to disease. Malnutrition also of stunted children therefore increased dramatically in 
hi ;gnitive development and the capacity to this period, from 15% to 32%, and is projected to reach 
le iting progress towards the Education for 42% by 2020 (de Onis et al., 2012]. As of 2010, sixteen of 
A the twenty-four countries where the stunting rate is 40% 
or higher were in sub-Saharan Africa. 
/ to the World Health Organization, stunting 
(te | for age] is the most appropriate measure Moreover, looking at twenty-two countries with data 
€ child malnutrition (de Onis and Blössner, from around 1990, progress has not been the same 
1$ bally, 171 million children under 5 were even within regions over the course of these two 
y moderate or severe stunting in 2010. decades [Figure 1.1). For example, in the Arab States, 
trends, the number of children suffering the stunting rate in Mauritania fell from 55% to 23%, 
ting will still be as high as 157 million in while it increased in Djibouti from 2896 to 3396. In 
und one in four children under the age sub-Saharan Africa, the stunting rate in Nigeria fell 
iis et al., 2012). from 5196 to 4196, while it remained stagnant in 
Cameroon at 36%. 
Fig ^ere has been considerable progress in reducing stunting, but it has been uneven 
M т severe stunting rate, selected countries, from about 1990 to 2005-2010 
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Note: A child is moderately or severely stunted if its height for age is less than two standard deviations from the median of the reference population. 
Source: WHO (2012). 
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Good nutrition is not just about whether a country 
produces enough food. It is also about whether children 
are healthy enough to benefit from the food they receive. 
This status depends on good water and sanitation, 
access to clinics, and good health and nutrition practices 
at home. As a result, rural areas have higher stunting 
rates even though they are food producing. 


An analysis of thirty-six countries found that rural 
areas had lower access to public services and, 
crucially, lower levels of maternal education, which 
is correlated with health-seeking and care-giving 
practices (Smith et al., 2005). In more than two-fifths 
of the eighty-eight countries with data available for 
2005-2010, the difference in stunting rates between 
rural and urban children was more than ten percentage 
points (Figure 1.2). In several countries, such as the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, Honduras and 
Papua New Guinea, the rural-urban gap in stunting 
rates exceeds twenty percentage points. 


Figure 1.2: Malnutrition is a greater problem in rural areas 
Moderate or severe stunting rate by location, selected countries, 2005-2010 
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Malnutrition is deeply rooted in poverty and deprivation. 
The poor cannot purchase food even when it is available 
in local markets. In most countries, malnutrition 
differences between the richest and the poorest exceed 
those between urban and rural inhabitants (Figure 

1.3). For example, in Nepal, the stunting rate was 26% 
among the richest children and 56% among the poores! 
compared with corresponding rates of 27% in urban and 
42% in rural areas. 


The poor are also vulnerable to price hikes, whether 
temporary or permanent, seasonal or unexpected. 
The substantial increase in staple food prices 
between 2007 and 2008 was correlated with an 

8% increase in undernutrition in sub-Saharan Africa 
(FAO, 2011). In the Horn of Africa, as of December 
2011, it was estimated that about 850,000 children 
under 5 and 120,000 pregnant and lactating women 
were suffering from acute malnutrition in Kenya and 
Somalia alone because of the combined impact of 
drought-induced crop failure, conflict and displacemer |, 
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Source: WHO (2012). 
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——————————— 
Figure 1.3: In most countries, the gap in nutrition between the richest and the poorest exceeds the gap between urban and rural areas 


Moderate or severe stunting rate by location and wealth, selected countries 
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In Nepal, among children under 
age 5, the stunting rate was 26% 
in the richest 20% and 56% in the 
poorest 20% of households; it 
was 27% in urban areas and 42% 
) in rural areas. 
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‘sngledesh NIPORT et al. (2012); D. R. Congo National Institute of Statistics and UNICEF (2011); El-Zanaty and Way (2009); Ethiopia Central Statistical Agency and ICF International 
al Institute for Population Sciences and Macro International Inc. (2007); Nepal Ministry of Health and Population et al. (2012); Niger National Institute of Statistics and 
nal Inc. (2007); Uganda Bureau of Statistics and Macro International Inc. (2007); Viet Nam General Statistics Office (2007). 
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ard tLe earlier food price rise (OCHA, 2011а, 2011b). 
The sovernments of Burkina Faso, Mauritania and the 
Niger have declared 2012 a crisis year. In the Niger, 
acute malnutrition affects 1296 of children aged 6 to 59 
months (IASC, 2012). 


Success in tackling child malnutrition varies widely 
among regions and countries. There are notable 
differences in progress between three of the five 
most populous countries, Brazil, India and China, 
which have all achieved impressive levels of economic 
growth in the past decade. Stunting rates in India have 
remained persistently high because of poor maternal 
nutrition, low birth weight, high levels of poverty and 
low levels of maternal education (Svedberg, 2009]. 
Many Indians still struggle to meet their most basic 
needs, including access to sufficient food and health 
care. The fact that almost half of children under 5 are 


malnourished is a ‘national shame’, Prime Minister 
Manmohan Singh has said. Yet the main policy tool for 
tackling malnutrition, the network of Anganwadi 
centres, which cater for children under 6, pregnant 
women and lactating mothers, is not fulfilling its 
potential. A survey of more than 74,000 mothers found 
that only 1996 of them reported receiving nutrition 
counselling (Naandi Foundation, 2011]. 


By contrast, in Brazil and China, child malnutrition 

began declining dramatically around the mid-1990s, 
which led to the elimination of the urban-rural gap 

in Brazil and its reduction by more than two-thirds in 
China [Figure 1.4А). In Brazil, the expansion of primary 
schooling (leading to improved maternal education], 
maternal and child health services, and — to a lesser 
extent — the improvement of water supply and sanitation 
systems are considered the main determinants of 
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transfer, the programmes provided food fortified with 
micronutrients to children aged 6 months to 23 months, 
to underweight children aged 2 to 4 and to pregnant and 
lactating women [Rivera et al., 2009]. 


In some other Latin American countries, however, 
rates of malnutrition are higher than expected for their 
income level, and inequality rates in malnutrition are 
among the world's highest. The very limited progress in 


the last two decades in the Plurinational State of Bolivia, 


Guatemala and Peru has mainly benefited children in 
urban areas (Figure 1.4B). In Peru, early evaluations 

of the national conditional cash transfer programrne, 
Juntos, did not show any effect on malnutrition (Perova 
and Vakis, 2009). More recently, the government aligned 
Juntos with Crecer, the national nutrition strategy, 

by making the cash transfer conditional on regular 
monitoring of children's growth (Acosta, 2011]. 


Fighting childhood malnutrition requires tackling 
poverty and building equitable access to health car: 
both of which require a clear political commitment tc 
increase expenditure. Attention should be focused o 
interventions for pregnant women and children unde 

as it is difficult to reverse stunting after that age BH 
et al., 2008). 


Figure 1.4: Country experiences in tackling malnutrition in rural areas vary enormously 
Moderate or severe stunting rate by location, selected countries, from about 1990 to 2010 
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B. Guatemala, Peru, the Plurinational State of Bolivia and Mexico 
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| this impressive outcome, alongside equitable growth 
(Monteiro et al., 2009; Victora et al., 2011]. 
Mexico has emulated Brazil's success. The gap between 
urban and rural areas halved between 1998/99 and 2006, 
at least in part because of the Progresa programme 
and its successor, Oportunidades. As well as a cash 


ine In очаи i is calculated for the 0-4 age group in the 1992/93 survey and the 0-3 age group in the 1998/99 survey. As a result, the stunting rate is underestimated in those years. 
ource: (2012). 
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Goal 1: Early childhood care and education 


Panel 1.2: The ECCE index, a new instrument for monitoring goal 1 


Each of the three key dimensions of early childhood 


development - child health, nutrition and education 

- 15 oiten considered as a separate goal. They are 

int {ей in many ways, however, so to understand 
pr 5 towards goal 1 it is vital to pay attention to all 


of simultaneously. This panel proposes a simple 
in nat provides benchmarks to enable countries* 
pe vance to be measured. 


Th Е index summarizes the results of early 
ch od development policies on: 


а 1. measured by the percentage of children who 
rvive beyond their fifth birthday; this ranges, 
j countries with a full set of data, from a low of 
) Guinea-Bissau to a high of 99% in Chile; 


LI on, measured by the percentage of children under 
do not suffer from moderate or severe stunting, 
renges from 4596 in the Niger to 98% in Chile; 


W поп, measured by the percentage of children 
1o 7 who are enrolled either in pre-primary or 
ary school, which ranges from 2096 in Ethiopia 
in Belarus.? 


Th ie of the ECCE index is the mean of these 

tt ators. Since each indicator is expressed in 

p ges, the value ranges from 0 to 1. Only 68 out of 
2 des had a full set of information on all these 

in 15 in 2010 [or the most recent year for which 

d available]. The lack of data on stunting for most 
ome countries accounts largely for the gaps 

{Table 1.2). While this prevents a broader assessment of 
progress, it nevertheless provides useful insights into the 
glcbat state of early childhood development. 


Itis clear that most countries are far from assuring 
the minimum conditions for the youngest children. 
Of the sixty-eight countries, only Belarus achieved a 


1. Among attempts to develop indices of early childhood development, a notable example 
15 the Child Development Index (Save the Children, 2008] and the child component of the 
Mothers’ Index [Save the Children, 2012]. UNESCO is developing a Holistic Early Childhood 
Development Index, which was proposed at the World Conference on ECCE in September 
2010. This process has been informed by the publication of five background papers, which 
reviewed the relevance and availability of indicators in the fields of care, education and 
child development; policy and planning; social protection; legal protection; and heallh and 
nutrition (UNESCO, 20122] 

2. The age-specific enrolment ratio is used instead of the pre-primary or primary net 
enrolment ratio lo be consistent with the common definition of early childhood as the period 
from birth until at least the age of primary school entry. 

3. Using different weighting for the three indicators does not significantly change the ranking of 
countries, Additional information on the ECCE index is available on this Report's website. 


score over 0.95. The twenty-five countries with an index 
score between 0.80 and 0.95, viewed as achieving a 
middle ranking, are mostly middle income countries 

in Central Asia, Central and Eastern Europe, and Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Many have good health 

and nutrition indicators but have made limited progress 
in early childhood education. Among countries in this 
group, enrolment ratios are below 60% in Brazil, the 
Dominican Republic and The former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia. The remaining forty-two countries, with an 
index score below 0.80, are mostly low and lower middle 
income countries, and a majority are in sub-Saharan Africa. 


There is also uneven development across the three 
dimensions, as a comparison of the country rank for 
each of the three component indicators shows (Figure 
1.5). Some countries score almost equally well (such as 
Belarus and Chile] or equally poorly (such as the Niger) 
on all three. Others have a very high or very low score 


Figure 1.5: Progress towards early childhood goals varies widely across 
key dimensions 
Country rank, ECCE index and its three components, selected countries, 2010 
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Note: The ECCE index country rank is indicated next to the country name. 
Source: EFA Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012). 
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for one dimension relative to their overall standing in 
the index scale, which reveals specific challenges. 


For example, Jamaica and the Philippines both 

have a child mortality rate of 396 but are ranked at 
opposite ends of the overall ECCE index because 

of their nutrition and education records. Almost 

one in three children in the Philippines suffer from 
moderate or extreme stunting, compared with only 
one in twenty-seven in Jamaica. Only 3896 of children 
aged 3 to 7 were enrolled in a pre-primary or primary 
School programme in the Philippines, compared with 
8996 in Jamaica. 


Despite great differences in child health and nutrition 
indicators between Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Cameroon, related to the large difference in living 
standards, only 4596 of 3- to 7-year-olds were enrolled 


Table 1.2: The ECCE index and its components, 2010 


in some form of education in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
compared with 6096 in Cameroon. 


Although the poorest countries are also the ones with 
the lowest values on the ECCE index, the relationship 
between income and early childhood development 
outcomes weakens among middle income countries. For 
example, Botswana had an annual per capita income 

of US$13,700 (in purchasing power parity terms} in 

2010, yet was ranked just above two countries with le: 
than a fifth of its per capita income — the Lao Реор!е 
Democratic Republic (which had a higher enrolment 
ratio) and Senegal (which had a lower stunting rate) 


The ECCE index highlights the need for all countries, 
regardless of income, to invest in integrated approac! =s 
that give equal importance to all aspects of early 
childhood development. 


Children under 5 
not suffering from 
moderate 
or severe stunting 


Age-specific 
enrolment ratio о 


Under 5 survival rate | children aged 3 t 


Rank Countries ECCE index 
| High ECCE index (095-100) 
1 Belarus 0.967 
. Medium ECCE index (0.80-0.94) 
2 Jamaica 0.944 
3 | Chile 0914 
4 Kuwait 0914 
5 Thailand 0911 
6 Mexico 0.901 
7 Maldives 0.900 
8 Republic of Moldova 0.892 
9 Venezuela, В.В. 0881 
10 Belize 0879 
" Suriname 0852 
12 Peru 0.849 
13 Montenegro 0.849 
4 Serbia 0.843 
15 Oman 0.841 
16 Colombia 0835 
17 Brazil 0.832 
18 Ме! Мат 0830 
19 Dominican Republic 0.823 
20 Guyana 0819 
21 Nicaragua 0811 
2 TFYR Macedonia 0.809 
23 Mongolia 0.807 
24 Kazakhstan 0.805 
25 Panama 0805 
% Albania 0.803 


099) 0955 0.955 
0974 0363 0.894 
0592 | 0980 0.769 
0990 0.962 0789 
0987 0843 | 0.902 
0983 0845 0874 
0.988 | 0797 0314 
0981 | 0887 0807 
0980 0844 | 0818 
0979 0784 | 0873 
0973 0893 0690 
092 002 0874 
0391 0921 0.634 
0987 0919 0822 
0.989 0.902 0.632 
097 0873 | 0654 
0976 0329 0592 
097 0695 0817 
0972 0899 0598 
0954 0818 0585 
0978 0.783 0873 
0.985 0889 0554 
0363 0725 0734 
097 0825 0820 
0979 0809 08% 
0381 0807 0622 
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Goal 1: Early childhood care and education 


Table 1.2: The ECCE index and its components, 2010 (continued) 


Children under 5 
| | e ЕЕ 
Countries ECCE index | Under 5 survival rate or severe stunting children aged 3 to 7 
“Low ock index ФӘ) 
2 Jordan 0.796 0978 0917 04% 
% Palestine | 07% 0978 0882 058 
‹ Algeria 0794 | 0973 0851 0559 
Turkey | 0794 | 0977 0897 0506 
Paraguay 0774 | 0%7 | 0825 0529 
Bosnia and Herzegovina om | 094 | 0882 04 
El Salvador 0769 0377 | 0794 0537 
Sao Tome and Principe | 0.768 | 0931 | ЕЛ 0890 
Ghana | 0765 | 0937 0714 0.644 
Honduras 0755 | 0967 | 0.706 0592 
Syrian Arab Republic 0754 | 0.984 | 0725 0.554 
Bolivia, Р. 0740 | 09% | 0:728 0545 
Arerbaijan 073 | 0957 0749 | 0494 
a Kyrgyzstan | 0728 | 0.958 0.825 | 0400 
Egypt 0724 | 0375 om 0486 
Uzbekistan 0716 | 0947 0810 0392 
Indonesia 07% 0.959 | 0632 0516 
Cameroon 000 | ови | 064 0595 
Kenya 0700 | 0911 | 0648 | 0542 
Swaziland 0699 | 0.908 | 0596 0563 
Angola 0585 | 0844 0708 | 0503 | 
Gambia. 0884 | 0907 | 0756 | 0390 | 
бопдо 0582 | 08% 0588 0461 | 
iraq 0.681 0959 07% 0347 
Philippines 0678 | 0973 | 0877 0384 
Botswana 0877 0954 | 0686 | 0392 
Senegal 0.673 0315 | 0799 | 0.306 
Lao POR 0871 0.954 0524 | 0533 | 
Guatemala 0657 0.966 050 0485 | 
% Cambodia 0.654 0.931 0591 | 0.440 | 
E Uganda 0646 0619 0432 | 
% Tajikistan | 0.601 | 0.608 | 0259 | 
59 Rwanda 0597 | 0558 | 036 | 
60 Djibouti 0593 | | 0674 | 0208 | 
8 Côte d'lvoire 0.588 | 0610 0.260 
82 | Guinea-Bissau | 0.585 | 0819 | 0719 0218 
| Mali | 0575 | 082] | 0823 | 0274 
64 Guinea | 0.573 | 0.866 | 0.600 | 0252 
85 Burkina Faso | 0.569 | 0853 | 0.650 | 0.203 
66 Central African Republic | 0564 | 0845 0514 0272 
87 Ethiopia | 0531 | 0904 | 0493 0.196 
88 Niger |]. e — | ов 0452 0217 


Note: The age-specific enrolment ratio of children aged 3 to 7 years measures the proportion of children in the corresponding age group who are enrolled in either 
pre-primary or primary school. 

Sources: ЕРА Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012); Annex, Statistical Table 3A; UIS database. 
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Policy focus: Preparing children for school by expanding 


pre-primary education 


Good quality pre-school programmes are vital 
to prepare young children for primary school. As 
the goal of universal primary education moves 
closer, concern has been rising over whether 
schoolchildren are actually acquiring the basic 
knowledge and skills that primary schools are 
meant to impart. This has focused attention not 
only on the quality of primary education but also 
on whether young children are being adequately 
prepared to benefit from primary school. 


This section shows that, as part of a 
comprehensive package of early childhood care 
and education interventions, equitable access to 
good quality pre-school programmes markedly 
improves young children’s readiness to succeed 
in school. This can have particular advantages 
for those who are marginalized due to poverty or 
other factors. 


Figure 1.6: Pre-primary education has a positive impact on learning outcomes 

in school 

Score point difference between 15-year-old students who attended pre-primary school for more 
than one year and those who had not, after accounting for socio-economic background, selected 
countries, PISA 2009 
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їп Australia, the net effect of 
attending pre-primary education is 
equivalent to one year of schooling 
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Source: OECD (2010b). 
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Yet participation in pre-school remains low іп many 
countries, especially among children who need 

it most, and quality remains a concern. Action 5 
needed to expand access to good quality pre-school 
programmes, particularly for the disadvantag=d, 
and to better coordinate pre-school education th 
early childhood care and with primary school 


Pre-primary education plays a key 
role in preparing children for schoo 
and beyond 

Young children are ready to learn, but their 

early experiences are crucial in facilitating th 
learning. Attending а good quality pre-school can 
lay the foundations for learning and help children 
make a smooth transition to primary school 
Extending access to the poorest and most 
vulnerable children can boost their education 
and livelihood opportunities later in life. 


The more time children spend in pre-school, 

the better their performance in school. 

Recent evidence based on the 2009 survey 

in the Programme for International Student 
Assessment [PISA] shows that in fifty-eight o: 
sixty-five countries, 15-year-old students wh 

had attended at least a year of pre-primary 
school outperformed students who had not, even 
after accounting for socio-economic backgroud. 
In countries including Australia, Brazil and 
Germany, the average benefit after controlling 
for socio-economic background was equivalen 
to one year of schooling (Figure 1.6]. 


Overall, PISA results suggest that the school 
systems that combine high performance and 
equitable learning opportunities for all students 
are also those that offer pre-primary education 
to a larger proportion of pupils, have smaller 
pupil/teacher ratios in pre-primary school, invest 
more per child at the pre-primary level and, 
especially, provide longer periods of pre-primary 
education (OECD, 20115]. 


Long-term studies from high income countries 
show that pre-school contributes to school 
readiness and later academic achievement 
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through the development of non-cognitive 
skills, such as attention, effort, initiative and 
behaviour, as well as cognitive skills in reading 
athematics [Duncan et al., 2007; Reynolds 
10; Romano et al., 2010). An evaluation 
of Head Start, the publicly funded national early 
childhood programme in the United States that 
focuses on poor children, has shown that it had 


and r 


Goal 1: Early childhood care and education 


The short- to medium-term effects of pre-school 
attendance on cognitive and non-cognitive skills 
and school performance provide the foundation 
for the basic skills that young people require 

to do well in schooling. It also leads to higher 
earnings and better employment outcomes 

in adulthood. The Early Enrichment Project in 
Turkeyin the 1980s — which included a pre- 


sige сап! positive long-term effects. For example, 
tt vho had participated in the programme 
w more likely to have graduated from 


Se гу school and 7% less likely not to be in 
scha d to be reporting zero wages in their 
eat enties (Deming, 2009]. 


T ow a growing body of evaluations from 
деха ig countries highlighting the benefits of 
pré »oling [Box 1.1]. 


in developing countries on the benefits of 
»ol vary in scope, but paint a similar picture overall, 
'strating positive effects on subsequent school 
nance. Participation is found to be particularly 
ia! for those from poor and disadvantaged 
ba ounds. 


» benefits of pre-school for non-cognitive skills are 
d »strated by a study in Argentina. As well as having 
полог test scores, third graders who had one year of 
potii pre-primary school in an urban area showed 
improved attention, effort, class participation and 
‘ine. In rural Gansu, Shaanxi and Henan, China, 

а 5-year-olds who had attended pre-primary 
education scored 20% higher on a school readiness scale, 
which included non-cognitive skills such as independence 
and motor skills, than those who had not. 


Studies from many countries, including Chile, India and 
Madagascar, show the contribution of pre-school to 
cognitive abilities. In Chile, children entering primary school 
who had enrolled in public pre-schools or child care centres 
had higher cognitive skill scores. In rural Maharashtra, 
India, a project that improved the pre-school component of 
the Integrated Child Development Services had significant 
positive effects on the developmental and cognitive 
outcomes of 4- to 6-year-olds. In Madagascar, primary 
school children who had attended pre-school showed a 

2.7 month benefit in terms of cognitive development and a 
1.6 month benefit in terms of language. 


Pre-school attendance can be particularly beneficial in 
addressing disadvantage. In a study in Argentina, the effect 


: pre · schooling has striking benefits for school performance 


schooling intervention — targeted children of 
low income families whose mothers had little 
education. Two decades later, participants were 
found to have better educational attainment 
and occupational status than those who had not 
participated (Kagitcibasi et al., 2009). 


Higher pre-primary enrolment is expected to 
increase primary school enrolment in poor 
countries. A recent simulation of potential 


of having attended pre-school on third grade test scores 
was twice as large for students from poor backgrounds 
as for students from non-poor backgrounds. A rare 
evaluation in a low income country found that children who 
had attended pre-school in rural Mozambique scored, on 
average, 12.1 percentage points above the other students on 
a cognitive development test in the first grade of primary 
school, including classifying objects and counting to twenty. 


Fourth grade primary school children in Brazil who had 
attended day care and/or kindergarten scored higher in 
mathematics. In rural Bangladesh, a project run by local 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) set up 1,800 
pre-schools and provided them with better materials. 
Participating children performed better in speaking, 
reading, writing and mathematics by the second grade of 
primary school than those who did not attend pre-school. 
In rural Guizhou, China, first-grade children who had 
attended kindergarten had literacy and mathematics scores 
significantly better than other children. 


Attending pre-school also tends to increase the years 

of education that children eventually attain. In Uruguay, 
15-year-olds who had attended a public or private pre- 
school accumulated 0.8 years more education, were 

27% more likely to still be in school and were less likely 

to repeat a grade than siblings who had not attended. In 
Mozambique, attending pre-school increased the probability 
of enrolling in primary school by 24%. 


Sources: Aboud and Hossain (2011); Ade et al. (2010); Berlinski et al. (2008); Berlinski et al. 
(2009); Luo et al. (2011); Martinez et al. (2012); Mingat and Seurat (2011); Rao et al. (2012); 
Rodrigues et al. (2011); Urzüa and Veramandi (2011). 
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long-term economic effects in seventy-three 
low and middle income countries showed 
potentially high benefits. For example, it was 
estimated that raising the pre-primary gross 
enrolment ratio to 2596 in countries such as 
Ethiopia and Yemen would lead to increased 
school attendance. Those who increase their 
school attendance can later be expected to. 
increase their income by an amount around six 
times as high as the per capita cost of providing 
access to pre-school (Engle et al., 2011]. 


Participation in pre-primary 
education is low and inequitable 

The number of children enrolled in pre-school 
has increased substantially over the past 
decade. Despite this increase, participation 

in pre-school remains extremely low in many 
countries, with children from poor households 
least likely to attend. 


Between 1999 and 2010, the number of children 
enrolled in pre-school worldwide rose by 46% 
to a total of 164 million. The pre-primary gross 
enrolment ratio increased from 32% іп 1999 to 
a still-Low 48% in 2010. In low income countries, 
however, the pre-primary gross enrolment ratio 
increased from 11% in 1999 to only 15% i^ 2010, 


On average, national education systems му 
for 2.9 years of pre-primary education. B 
practice, children can expect to attend p: 
school for less than half that long.‘ The 
between intentions and outcomes is wid: \ 
low income countries, particularly in the 4b 
States, Central Asia and sub-Saharan A! 
(Figure 1.7). 


Pre-primary gross enrolment ratios vary e 
between and within regions. The lowest E 
are in sub-Saharan Africa (17%) and te ab 
States (22%). The gap between these reg 


Figure 1.7: Participation in pre-primary education is lower than the system allows 
Duration of pre-primary education (‘official’) and pre-primary school life expectancy (‘actual’), number of years, weighted average, 2010 
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4. Comparisons among countries and over time are hindered by differences in 
pre-school and primary school start age: differences in the way that pre-school 
relates to day care and primary school, including whether kindergarten is 
considered part of primary; and the large numbers of private providers, often 
under-reported, in many countries 
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and the rest of the world widened during the 
last decade as these two regions also recorded 
the slowest progress of all regions except North 
America and Western Europe, where enrolment 
is already high. 


Some countries with low enrolment have made 
very slow progress or even worsened. In the 


Niger and the Syrian Arab Republic, enrolment 
ha ted at a very low level, below the 
reg average. Of the 150 countries that 

rep lata for both the beginning of the 

регі 1 (1599-2001) and the end (2008-2011), 


Seven! countries recorded a lower gross 


Goal 1: Early childhood care and education 


All regions except the Arab States have achieved 
gender parity in pre-primary enrolment, and 
even this region has made large improvements 
since 1999. Even so, of the 162 countries with 
data, 69 had not reached gender parity in 2010. 
In about 6096 of these countries, girls were more 
likely to be enrolled. 


Patterns of disadvantage vary among countries. 
A child in Bangladesh has very little chance of 
attending pre-school: whether urban or rural, 
rich or poor, male or female, only around one in 
six attend. By contrast, 6196 of 3- to 4-year-olds 
attend pre-school in Thailand, although there 
is a distinct wealth bias, with 7496 of children 
from rich households enrolled compared with 
54% of poor children. In Nigeria, disparities 


епго wont ratio in the more recent year, 

incl. na Bangladesh, where enrolment was 

alre: ry low [Figure 1.8). 

Figure rolment in pre-primary education varies widely between and within regions 
Prehn y grass enrolment ratio, selected countries, 1999 and 2010 or nearest year 
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are particularly wide. Girls and boys from rich 
households, whether living in urban or rural 
areas of Nigeria, have a similar chance of going 
to school as a child in Thailand. By contrast, 
girls and boys from poor Nigerian households 
are on a par with children in Bangladesh. In 

all three countries, there is very little gender 
difference amongst those in rich and poor 
households living in either rural or urban areas 
[Figure 1.9). 


Where children live can determine their chances 
of attending pre-school, as well as the quality of 
the service. In China, urban children are more 
likely than rural children to attend two or three 
years of kindergarten before entering primary 
school. If rural children have access at all, 

they are more likely to attend for just one year. 
Moreover, the pre-school pupil/teacher ratio is 
10:1 in cities and 19:1 in towns, but 34:1 in rural 
areas [World Bank, 2011]. 


Other factors that lead to disadvantage can 

also make it less likely that a child enters pre- 
school, including belonging to a minority ethnic 
group, speaking a language other than that used 


Figure 1.9: Participation in pre-primary education varies significantly within countries 
Pre-school attendance rate of children aged 36 to 59 months, by wealth, location and gender 
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in school and having a less educated mother 
(Nonoyama-Tarumi and Ota, 2010; Woodhead, 
2009). Yet such marginalized children may be 
the ones who would benefit most from early 
education opportunities, as they are least likely 
to receive adequate support at home. 


One reason children from urban areas anc 
wealthier households are more likely to 
participate in pre-primary education is tha! 
they have greater access to private pre-sch ols 
some of which charge fees. In many count 
and regions a large proportion of pre-scho 
are private. Globally, the average share of 
enrolment in private pre-school is 33% — 

and this may well be an underestimate, as 
data from private providers are not collecte 
systematically in many countries. In the Ar 
States it is 7696. 


A large share of pre-school enrolment in many 
low and lower middle income countries is 
private institutions. For example, in Ethiop: 
where the gross enrolment ratio was only 

in 2010, the share of private provision was 
95%. In the Syrian Arab Republic, with a gr 
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Notes: The official age for pre-primary education is 3 to 5 in the three countries. In Nigeria, the poorest 40% are shown for urban areas. 


Source; EFA Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012) based on Multiple Indicators Cluster Survey data. 
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enrolment ratio of 1096, the share of private 
provision was 7296. This indicates demand that is 
not met by the public sector. 


Given that overall enrolment remains low, with 
gross enrolment ratios below 20% in thirty-two 
countries {including twenty-one in sub-Saharan 


Africa], could expansion occur through the 
private sector? It seems unlikely. Private pre- 
schools are often priced out of reach of the 
poorest! households, whose children are those 
lea &ly to be enrolled. 


Andhra Pradesh state, for example, 

pre jol enrolment in rural areas is highest 

richest 2096 of households, where 
third of children attend private 

inst Almost all children in pre-school 

poorest households attend government 
There are also marked differences 


prov! 

in urban areas, with almost all children from 
rich households attending private pre-schools, 
con vith around one-third among the 
poorest households (Streuli et al., 2011]. Girls 
are more likely to be enrolled in government 
pre ts. Where private provision is of better 
qual ^s could further reinforce inequality 
betu e rich and poor and between boys 
and: 

One ey In rural China found that costs of 
private ore-school were prohibitive for poor 
houseneids. Only 44% of sampled children 
aged 4 to 6 were attending pre-school or 

kir arten. While primary schools are 

free, pre-schools and kindergartens are 
predominantly private and charge fees. The 
average yearly tuition fee is US$50, and yearly 
lees lor in-school lunches are even higher, 
around US$55 (Luo et al., 2011). Comparing 
the total of US$105 with the average per capita 
income of US$130 for Chinese families at the 
poverty line, it is clear that poor rural families 


cannot afford these costs. 


Action is needed to increase 
equitable access to good 

quality pre-school 

Increasing equitable access to pre-school 
programmes of good quality can play a 
significant role in supporting children's success 
in primary school and help them overcome early 


Goal 1: Early childhood care and education 


disadvantage. Reforms are needed to ensure 
that all children reap the benefits of pre-school, 
including expanding facilities and making sure 
they are affordable, coordinating pre-school 
activities with wider early childhood interventions 
and identifying appropriate ways to link pre- 
schools with primary schools. 


Make pre-primary education compulsory 
Legislation that makes pre-school compulsory 
can increase enrolment if it is complemented 
with measures that expand supply. Pre-primary 
education is compulsory in very few countries. 
The 2007 EFA Global Monitoring Report counted 
thirty countries with some form of compulsory 
pre-primary education (UNESCO, 2006). Since 
then, available evidence suggests that only five 
more countries have taken this step UNESCO- 
BE. 2011].* 


Complementing legislation with other reforms 
to support expansion has had positive results. 
Compulsory pre-school was introduced 

in Mexico in 2001 for children aged 3 to 5 

(Vegas and Santibánez, 2010), and the gross 
enrolment ratio expanded from 73% in 1999 to 
10196 in 2010. This growth was accomplished 

by increasing the numbers of classrooms 

and teachers. Ghana, the first sub-Saharan 
African country with compulsory pre-primary 
education, passed legislation in 2007/08 to 
include two years of kindergarten in compulsory 
basic education starting from age 4. Capitation 
grants were extended from primary school to 
kindergartens and teacher training programmes 
expanded (UNESCO, 2011с). The gross 
enrolment ratio, which was 3196 in 1999, had 
reached 6996 by 2009. 


Other countries making moves towards 
compulsory pre-school include the Philippines, 
where implementation will begin in the 
2012/13 school year (Philippines Presidential 
Communications Operations Office, 2012), and 
South Africa, which intends to make grade R 
(reception) for 5-year-olds compulsory by 2014 
[Biersteker, 2010). In India, the government 

is considering whether to extend the Right 

to Education Act, which currently covers 
classes one to eight, to include pre-school for 
children aged 4 to 6. The logistical and financial 


5, The five are Bosnia and Herzegovina, Ecuador, Ghana, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua (UNESCO-IBE, 2011], 


Private pre- 
schools are 

often priced 
out of reach 


of the poorest 


households 
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implications are significant, involving hiring 
million trained pre-school teachers to serve 
40 million children (Goswami, 2011). 


Legislation making pre-school compulsory, 
however, is rarely enforced. In the thirteen 

Latin American countries with compulsory pre- 
primary education, the average gross enrolment 
ratio in 2008-10 was 7196; only in Ecuador, 
Mexico and Uruguay did it surpass 8096. And 

it was below 50% in Colombia, the Dominican 
Republic and Honduras. 


While making pre-school compulsory gives a 
Strong political signal that it is valued, and can 
provide the impetus to expand infrastructure 
and invest in teachers, widely accessible 
pre-school can emerge without legislation. 
Few high income countries have compulsory 
pre-primary education, yet more children from 
these countries are expected to enrol in 
pre-school and to stay longer. In France, 99% 
of 3- to 5-year-olds attended pre-primary 
School in 2010, even though pre-primary 
education is not compulsory. 


Link pre-primary and primary education 

А common way to expand pre-primary 
education is to attach pre-school classrooms 

to existing primary schools. The Gambia is 
attaching early childhood development centres 
to primary schools in deprived communities 
(UNESCO, 20103). In Armenia, primary school 
classrooms have been converted into pre-school 
playroom-classrooms in rural areas (Armenia 
Government, 2008). According to Bangladesh's 
national education strategy, one teacher in each 
government primary school will be recruited 

to teach a new pre-primary class [Bangladesh 
Ministry of Education, 2010). 


This approach has clear advantages. There 
is potential for more efficient use of existing 
facilities, including classrooms, and of 
administrative support. It can also foster 
continuity for schoolchildren and make it 
possible for older siblings to take young 
children to pre-school. 


Where pre-schools and primary schools use the 
same facilities, however, there is a danger that 
pre-school children will be taught using primary 
School approaches for which they are not 


developmentally ready, in terms of pupil/teacher 
ratios, classroom organization, curriculum and 
teaching methods - a phenomenon described as 
schoolification [Када et al., 2010). 


Private pre-schools in India have been se 
largely as a downward extension of the pr vary 
education curriculum. This tendency also 
imposes academic pressure on children т) 
an early age (Streuli et al., 2011). In Keny 
while 70% of public primary schools have 
pre-primary class, their teachers are on! 
trained in primary school methods [Biers «^r 
et al., 2008). A more appropriate approach 

is being adopted in South Africa, where th 
plan is for most reception classes to be based 
in primary schools, but financed and staffe 
differently (Biersteker, 2010]. 


Pre-school needs to be made 

affordable for the poor 

Pre-schooling accounts for less than 10% : 

the education budget in most countries, an: 

its share tends to be particularly low in po: 
countries. Nepal and the Niger spend unde: 11% 
of gross national product GN on pre-sc! 

and Madagascar and Senegal less than 0.0: 

One consequence is that the cost of pre-sch is 
transferred to households, making it less li у 
that poor children will attend, even though 12у 
are the ones who stand to gain the most. 


Governments need to ensure that pre-scho 

is affordable for poor families, either by 
providing more public pre-school places or 
through conditional cash transfers. Where 
pre-schools are provided by non-state bodies, 
governments need to play a strong regulatory 
role to assure quality. 


In Hong Kong, pre-schools are private but 
access is almost universal. In 2007, the 
government introduced a voucher programme, 
which covers about half the tuition costs for 
half-day kindergarten programmes, with 
families continuing to pay the balance. The 
voucher can be spent at the school of the 
parent's choice as long as it is non-profit 
{about 80% of pre-schools in Hong Kong). 

The programme is designed to enhance 
access and affordability, while improving 
quality. Three-quarters of parents have reported 
that the vouchers have helped reduce their 
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financial burden. A proportion of the funding 

is earmarked for upgrading school staff 
qualifications. Schools have to pass inspections 
and publish information to help parents choose 
[Li et al., 2010; Rao and Li, 2009). But principals 
and teachers have found it difficult to administer 


the programme. Such difficulties are likely to 
he even more pronounced in poorer countries, 
whic’ would need to overcome considerable 
adiinietrative constraints to ensure that 
access to pre-school is increased among 

poo seholds. 

Sho: cho programmes can help 
sm the transition to primary school 

А terım measure to a full public pre- 


5с! rvice, there have been experiments 


wit! r programmes. In Cambodia, not 
atter | pre-school has been linked to high 
repetiiion rates in grade 1 of primary school. To 
overcame this problem, a special programme 

in the t two months of primary school uses 
ат d curriculum to focus on skills that 

chit eed to succeed in school, such as basic 
lang kills; the concepts of number, time 
and > and working in groups (Kagan et al., 
201: evaluation showed that the listening 
and speaking skills of children who took part in 
the imme were significantly higher by the 
end ie school year [Nonoyama-Tarumi and 
Bredenberg, 2009]. 

A sin programme is being introduced in 

Malev io help children make the transition from 
home ənd from community-based child care 

cer ; to primary school (Kholowa, 2011). In 
China and Mongolia, mobile ‘ger kindergartens’ 
{each housed іп a ger, a traditional felt tent] 


enrol children from pastoralist families for three 
or four weeks before moving on to the next site 
(Whitman, 2011]. 


Another approach is for older schoolchildren 

to help young children make the transition to 
primary school. UNICEF has adopted a child- 
to-child approach within its Getting Ready for 
School programme, which has been piloted in 
Bangladesh, China, the Democratic Republic 

of the Congo, Ethiopia, Tajikistan and Yemen. 
With far fewer hours of direct support than most 
formal pre-school programmes, this lower cost 
intervention had a positive impact on children's 
school readiness in all countries and on literacy 
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and mathematics in four of the six countries 
(UNICEF, 20103]. 


Attention to improving quality is needed 
Pre-school models that effectively prepare 
children for success in primary school develop 
literacy and mathematics skills through play, 
child-generated projects, collaborative activities 
and everyday experiences. Such characteristics 
require classes small enough for frequent 
interaction with teachers, as well as teacher 
training appropriate to young children's level 

of development. 


For the seventy-four countries reporting the 
percentage of trained pre-primary teachers, data 
from the UNESCO Institute of Statistics (UIS] 
indicate that more than two in three teachers 
are trained. The quality of training, and of pre- 
schools more broadly, however, is often very 
low. In poor areas of rural China, one teacher is 
responsible for twenty-nine 4- to 6-year-olds, 
on average — far higher than the government 
requirement of seven children per teacher. And 
only 2796 of these teachers had training in early 
childhood pedagogy (Luo et al., 2011]. 


In the United Republic of Tanzania, although 
national educational policy specifies the same 
standards for pre-primary education regardless 
of location, there are also considerable 
differences between urban and rural schools. 
Rural classes have less space, larger group 
sizes, fewer instructional resources and less 
qualified teachers (Mtahabwa and Rao, 2010). In 
Peru, the two main publicly funded pre-school 
programmes are highly differentiated, with 
disadvantaged children attending pre-schools 
of poorer quality (Box 1.2]. 


National programmes can help increase the 
quality of pre-schools. Maldives' inclusion 
of a comprehensive early childhood care 
and development programme in national 
development and education sector plans 
has helped strengthen access [Rao and Sun, 
2010]. Despite challenges associated with 
the country's island geography and post- 
tsunami reconstruction, the pre-primary 
gross enrolment ratio rose from 56% in 1999 
to 11496 in 2011. Teachers and parents have 
noted that teacher training, parent education 
and play-based, child-friendly teaching have 


In the United 


Republic of 


Tanzania, rural 
classes have 


larger group 
sizes and 


less qualified 


teachers 


Play-based 
teaching can 
increase 
confidence 
and learning 
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Box 1.2: Variations in pre-school in Peru widen inequality 


Pre-schooling has expanded over the past decade 
in Peru. The gross enrolment ratio reached 7996 
in 2010, above average for the region, with gender 
parity achieved. The expansion has benefited 
children from disadvantaged backgrounds as 

well as the more privileged, but there are distinct 
differences in quality depending on where children 
live. Given the importance of pre-schooling in 
preparing young children for learning in school, 
this disparity is likely to lead to a widening of 
inequality as they get older. 


There are two main kinds of publicly funded pre- 
school in Peru. The Centros de Educación Inicial 
(CEls) are formal early education centres for 
children aged 3 to 5. They tend to serve richer 
urban communities, have a qualified teacher 

paid by the Ministry of Education and follow a 
standard pre-school curriculum. The Programa 
No Escolarizada de Educación Inicial (PRONOEIs) 
are non-formal, community-based programmes 
that enable the government to expand coverage 
and enrolment at lower cost, since the community 
provides the building and furniture, and the 
volunteer ‘facilitators’ receive minimal training 
and earn about one-third as much as CEI teachers. 


increased pre-schoolers' confidence, sociability 
and engagement in learning (McBride, 2005; 
UNICEF, n.d.]. 


Innovative programmes have been found to 

be particularly successful, even at relatively 

low cost. In Kenya, Uganda and Zanzibar 

[the United Republic of Tanzania), Madrasa 
Resource Centre pre-schools, developed by 

the Aga Khan Foundation, provide training and 
support that help staff use locally available, low 
cost materials for children to select, explore and 
experiment with. Staff are also trained to use 
appropriate language to stimulate children's 
curiosity in a sensitive and supportive way. After 
one year of pre-school, participating children 
were found to have better school readiness 
outcomes, with higher verbal, non-verbal 
and numeric cognitive skills, than those who 
attended public, community or other NGO-run 
pre-schools (Malmberg et al., 2011]. In addition 
to the minimum eight years of schooling plus 
one year of teacher training required for pre- 


PRONOEIS usually serve children in socially and 
economically marginal areas, including rural 
areas, informal settlements and shanty town: 
Limited funding for PRONOEIs has been linkec * 
low attendance and high dropout. 


The differences between CEls and PRONOE!s 
translate into different outcomes for children 
as they enter school. While attending either 
programme boosts writing and mathematics 
achievement, CEIs have a greater impact. For 
example, 8-year-olds who had attended a CE! ! 
three years were about 11% more likely to atte: 
school at the correct age, 2096 more likely to 
spell correctly and 24% more likely to do a sim 
calculation than children who had not. Those v 
had attended а PRONOEI for three years were 
more likely to perform well on the spelling task 
only, and even then by just 1296. 


While community involvement in pre-schooling 
brings advantages, such outcomes draw attenti 
to the need to ensure that government support 
targeted at those who need it most. 


Sources: Beltrán and Seinfeld (2010); Diaz (2006); Woodhead et al. (22 


school teachers in each country, the Madra 
Resource Centre teachers received six mo 
of early childhood development training, pl 
professional development and support afte: 
graduation. 


While it makes good sense to prepare children 
for school, primary schools must also be read 
for young children. Without trained and motivated 
teachers employing good quality, developmentally 
appropriate methods and materials in a safe, 
non-violent and inclusive environment, the 
chances of a smooth transition to and success in 
primary school are radically reduced, particularly 
for children with few learning opportunities 
outside school (Arnold et al., 2006). 


Coordinate and integrate pre-school 

with early childhood care 

Early childhood care and education programmes 
often suffer from fragmented planning, 
reducing their effectiveness. Analysis of thirty 
programmes in twenty-three developed and 
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developing countries has shown that those that 
combined care with education boosted cognitive 
abilities the most [Nores and Barnett, 2010). 
However, early childhood care [including maternal 
and child health and nutrition for pregnant women 
oung children] and pre-school education have 
nally developed as separate systems, with 


seperate policies, programmes and administrative 
responsibility. Split systems tend to lead to 
differences in funding, access, regulation and 
worl orce, and a lack of coordination between 
car education. 

Co have tackled these challenges either 
thr interministerial mechanisms or by 

inter ating early childhood programmes under 
as ninistry, such as education or social 

wel integrating care and education under 
on ization can be particularly beneficial in 
prope! ng a coherent overall policy, administrative 
anc g framework (Када et al., 2010). 

In Ch residential commitment to early 

chil d well-being led to the introduction 

of 2 ns called Chile Crece Contigo 

(Ch rowing with You). The programme 

ha coordinated by the Ministry of Planning 
and" nented by lower tier government. 

А ne k of professionals supports low income 
fan health institutions monitor mothers 
anc \ to identify risk factors that call 


for il to specific services, educational 


Goal 1: Early childhood care and education 


institutions assure access to crèches and 
nurseries, and municipalities support access 

to other social services and conditional cash 
transfers. A public awareness strategy increased 
the visibility of the system and recognition that 
everybody has a right to early childhood care and 
education. Effective integration has been aided 
by a unified information system that supports 
marginalized children across social sectors 
(Delpiano and Vega, 2011). The programme has 
been supported by the expansion of childcare 
provision. Between 2005 and 2007 the two main 
public providers of child care centres more than 
doubled their enrolment, from 15,000 to 33,000 
(Noboa-Hidalgo and Urzúa, 2012]. 


Conclusion 

As part of a comprehensive package of early 
childhood care and education, equitable access 
to good quality pre-schooling plays a vital role in 
improving young children's readiness to succeed 
in school. Pre-school education that helps 
smooth the transition to primary school must 

be affordable and of good quality. Even in poorer 
countries, political commitment and adequate 
funding can extend access to greater numbers 
of children. To reduce inequality, governments 
need to pay particular attention to children from 
poor households who already face disadvantages 
— and who stand to benefit most. 


Equitable 
access to 
good quality 
pre-school 
improves 
success in 
school 
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Universal primary education 


Ensuring that by 2015 all children, particularly girls, children in difficult circumstances and 
those belonging to ethnic minorities, have access to and complete, free and compulsory primary 
education of good quality. 


Highlights 


On current trends the target of universal primary education will be missed. The number of out-of-sch 
children of primary school age fell from 108 million in 1999 to 61 million in 2010. 


The rate of decline was rapid between 1999 and 2004, but then started slowing, and progress has sta 
Since 2008. Sub-Saharan Africa, where the number of children out of school increased by 1.6 million 
between 2008 and 2010, accounts for half of the world's total. 


The number of countries with a primary net enrolment ratio of over 9796 increased from 37 to 55 out 
of 124 countries between 1999 and 2010. Just five years before 2015, twenty-nine countries have a net 
enrolment ratio of less than 8596, and so are very unlikely to achieve the goal by the deadline. 


Children of official school starting age who did not enter school by 2010 will not be able to complete th 


primary cycle by 2015. In 2010, out of 98 countries with data there were 16 countries with a net intake 
rate below 5096 and 71 countries below 80%. 


Dropout remains a problem in low income countries, where on average 59% of those starting school 
reached the last grade in 2009. The problem is particularly acute for those children starting late. 


Table 1.3: Key indicators for goal 2 


Survival rate. 
Primary gross to last grade of Primary adjusted net 
Total primary enrolment intake rate primary education enrolment ratio Out-of-set 
Change 
2010 since 1999 1999 2010 1999 2009 1999 2010 2010 
000) (%) (%) 1%) (1%) (%) (%) (%) (000) 
| World 690665 6 105 no 87 Ш 84 91 60 684 
Low income countries 122 465 64 100 123 55 59 59 81 22244 
Lower middle income countries 293 373 19 m n2 n 78 79 90 29 362 
| Upper middle income countries 202 165 -20 101 103 9 95 95 96 7230 
| High income countries 72663 5 103 100 98 9 97 1848 
| Sub-Saharan Africa. 132 809 62 92 115 62 62 59 7 30641 
| Arab States 4741 19 89 101 88 93 79 88 5036 
Central Asia 5461 -20 100 100 96 98 9 94 317 
East Asia and the Pacific 185 304 Mu 101 106 95 96 6579 
| South and West Asia 188 366 2 116 115 66 7 93 13261 
latin America and 
the Caribbean 96413 5 120 119 83 89 94 95 2652 
North America and 
Westem Europe 51140 3 104 100 98 98 97 1267 
Central and Eastern Europe 19433 2 97 99 97 98 9 95 931 


Sources; Annex, Statistical Tables 4, 5 and 6 (print) and Statistical Table 5 (website); UIS database. 
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The push towards universal primary education (ОРЕ) 


that was kick-started in Dakar is grinding to a halt. Early 
signs of a slowdown, identified in previous editions of the 


EFA Global Monitoring Report, have been corroborated 
by the latest data, which show that the number of out- 
of-school children of primary school age stagnated at 

61 million between 2008 and 2010 (Panel 1.3).* Most of 
the decrease observed since 1999 was achieved in the 

firs ars after Dakar, and the momentum has 


since been lost. The consequence is that the EFA target, 


which captured the world's attention, will be missed. 
Thi t to deny that major progress has been 

m any parts of the world. Total enrolment 

ros srly two-thirds in low income countries. 

Soi tries achieved remarkable increases: in 

Afg? in there were fewer than 1 million primary 
sch udents in 1999 but more than 5 million in 2010, 
incl yer 2 million girls. In the same period, nearly 
8.5 more children were enrolled in primary 
schooi Ethiopia. 

The lenge of achieving ОРЕ consists not only of 
getting children into school at the correct аде, but 

also ensuring that they progress through the system 
and siete the education cycle. Entry into school 

has eased substantially in many countries that 

were i nij well behind in 1999. Gross intake rates 
increa ipidly in countries such as Congo, Senegal 
and n. Many countries in sub-Saharan Africa are 
abs: тоге than twice as many new entrants to the 
first 3s they were a decade ago. In the Niger, the 
numt зуу entrants increased by more than three 
and э sti limes between 1999 and 2011. 

Thes tive trends have contributed to an increase in 
the ga primary net enrolment ratio from 84% in 1999 
to 91% in 2010, with the greatest increases observed іп 
the A tates, South and West Asia, and sub-Saharan 


з. Even so, in sub-Saharan Africa, only 77% of 
children of primary school age were in school in 2010. 


Countries that have achieved noticeable improvements 
include Guatemala [from 84% to 99% in 2010), the Lao 
People’s Democratic Republic [from 77% to 97% in 


6. While this is a smaller number than reported in the EFA Global Monitoring Report 2011, 
it reflects an adjustment resulting from updating global population figures. There has 
been no improvernent in enrolment in the last two years. 


Goal 2: Universal primary education 


2010), Morocco [from 71% to 96% in 2011] and Zambia 
from 7196 to 91% in 2010]. 


But effort has been insufficient in other countries. 
According to the most recent data (2008-201 1), 
there were still 29 countries with fewer than 85 out 
of 100 children of primary school age in school. 
These countries are consequently at serious risk of 
not achieving UPE by 2015. Of these, sixteen were in 
sub-Saharan Africa. The primary net enrolment ratio 
in many countries in western sub-Saharan Africa, 
including Burkina Faso, Côte d'Ivoire and Mali, is 
below 7096. In Pakistan, despite an increase, the net 
enrolment ratio is still only 7496. 


What is keeping the world from meeting its 
commitments on UPE? There is no doubt that 

the challenge becomes harder as the final target 
approaches. It is the most marginalized who remain 
out of reach and who face considerable disadvantage 
in overcoming the two main hurdles to UPE: entering 
school and progressing through the cycle. 


In terms of entry, the issue is not just getting children 
into school, but also getting them there at the right age. 
Household surveys have helped draw attention to the 
problem of late entry, which appears to be pervasive in 
countries with high UPE challenges. Children who are 


above the official entry age when they enter school do not 


benefit from their schooling experience in equal terms 
and are more likely to drop out than their younger peers 
(Panel 1.4). This happens because they face greater 
pressures to work and because the school environment 
is often not suitable for the needs of older children. 


In terms of progression, the global survival rate to the 


last grade of primary school increased from 87% in 1999 


to 9196 in 2009. In sub-Saharan Africa, where the rate 


was 62%, survival to the last grade was as low as 28% in 


Chad and 3296 in Angola. 


Among the global population of out-of-school children, 
the share of those who have been to school but have 
left before completing the cycle has increased. In other 
words, the drive towards higher enrolment levels may 
not be complemented by higher numbers of children 
reaching the last grade. For example, in Burundi the 
gross intake rate increased from 70% to 160% between 
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1999 and 2010, but the survival rate to the last grade 
hardly changed (going from 54% to 56%). In Ethiopia, 
where the gross intake rate increased from 8196 to 13796 
between 1999 and 2010, the survival rate to the last 
grade fell from 5196 to 4796. 


There are multiple reasons for low survival and 
completion rates. Analysis undertaken for this Report 
shows that in some countries poverty has a greater 
effect on progression than on entry (Panel 1.5]. In 
Madagascar and Rwanda, for example, children may 
have an almost equal chance of entering school, 


regardless of wealth. But children from richer 
households are about 30% more likely to reach 
grade. In Uganda, the difference is about 6096 


For poor households, costs of schooling have a strong 
bearing on whether children attend school. Offic’ \ly 
sanctioned school fees no longer play a major : 
in deterring families from sending their childre: 
school thanks to the abolition of fees after 2000 
countries, but other costs remain a real obstac 
(goal 2, policy focus]. 


nany 
UPE 


Panel 1.3: Progress in reducing numbers of children out of school has stalled 


60 


The potential for achieving UPE depends on the speed 
with which countries succeed in reducing overall 
numbers of children out of school. The number of 
out-of-school children of primary school age fell from 
108 million in 1999 to 61 million in 2010, but three- 
quarters of this reduction was achieved between 1999 
and 2004, when the number of out-of-school children 
fell at an average annual rate of 6.8 million. The rate of 


— 4 
Figure 1.10: The number of out-of-school children decreased in the initial years after Dakar, but this has been followed by stagnation | 


A. Number of out-of-school children of primary school age, 1999-2010 
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Sources: Annex Statistical Table 5; UIS database. 


decline slowed considerably between 2004 апа: to 
just 3.3 million per year. There are now worrying 1S 
that progress has stalled altogether. 


These overall changes mask important differenc: 
between regions. South and West Asia and sub-: an 
Africa started from similar positions in 1999, but | 
subsequently progressed at very different speed: 


B. Percentage of out-of-school children of primary school age, 1999-2010 
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Between 1999 and 2008, the number of out-of-school 
children in South and West Asia fell by 26 million. India 
alone is responsible for two-thirds of this decline. The 
corresponding reduction in sub-Saharan Africa was 

13 million. Between 2008 and 2010, the regions went 


erent directions: the number of out-of-school 


In e 

children in sub-Saharan Africa increased by 1.6 million, 
but lined by 0.6 million in South and West Asia 

(Fi 1 10А). Half of those out of school now live in 

8 iran Africa. In percentage terms, the proportion 
of | ry school age children out of school fell from 
16% 799 to 9% in 2010, but has levelled off since 

20 sure 1.10B). 

Wit! adline for the EFA goals fast approaching, 
pr if achieving ОРЕ by 2015 have now been 

mi those children who did not enter school 

by e some of those out of school may have 
dre it or may enter later, many may never enrol. 
Ana onducted by the UNESCO Institute for 

Statis! fers the likelihood of children currently 

oul jol entering education, based on past trends 


(UIS i|. Globally, 47% of children out of school 


in 2 ere likely never to enrol. The proportion is 

hig »w income countries, where 57% of children 
are 3 never to enrol. A sizeable proportion are 
als d never to enrol in lower middle income 
cou here the majority of out-of-school children 
live sting that income alone is insufficient to 

com »roblem (Figure 1.11]. 

Cor d with 2004, when these estimates were first 
mat proportion of out-of-school children expected 
never nrol has fallen from 61% to 47% (UNESCO, 
2006; ontrast, the proportion of children who were 
out о vol because they dropped out increased 
during the same period from 9% to 26%. This suggests 
that while more of the hardest-to-reach children enter 


school, they find it more difficult to complete the cycle. 
Within this group of hard-to-reach children, girls are 
more likely than boys never to enrol, with the difference 
particularly large in lower middle income countries. 


Twelve countries account for 47% of the global out-of- 
school population (Figure 1.12). Nigeria, which heads 
the list with 10.5 million out-of-school children, has 
experienced the highest increase since 1999. It is one 

of only four among these twelve countries where the 
number increased in absolute terms. It now accounts for 
almost one in five out-of-school children in the world. 


Goal 2: Universal primary education 
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Figure 1.11: Almost one in two out-of-school children are expected never to enrol 
Distribution of out-of-school children, by school exposure and country income group, 2010 
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Figure 1.12: Almost half the world's out-of-school children live in just twelve countries 
Number of children of primary school age who were out of school in 2010 or nearest year 
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Source: Annex, Statistical Table 5. 
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This ranking may omit some countries that are likely 

to be among the worst performing but do not appear 
due to lack of data. They include countries with large 
populations but lower rates of out-of-school children, 
such as Bangladesh, Brazil and China. They also include 
countries that have suffered from conflict, which has 
denied millions of children the right to education; 
examples include Afghanistan, the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo, Iraq, Somalia and the former Sudan. 


In the case of the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
lack of recent administrative data is compensated for 
by other sources indicating that it is likely to be among 
the five countries with the highest out-of-school 
numbers. Household survey evidence suggests that the 
proportion of out-of-school children fell from around 
one-half in 2001 to one-quarter in 2010 (D. R. Congo 
Ministry of Planning and Reconstruction and UNICEF, 
2002; D. R. Congo National Institute of Statistics and 
UNICEF, 2011). But with a cohort of 11 million primary 
School age children, the out-of-school population is 
likely to be still well above 2 million. 


The four countries with the largest reported numbers 
of out-of-school children have experienced different 
trajectories over the last decade. Between 2001 and 
2008, the proportion of children who were out of school 
in India decreased from 1796 to 296. Ethiopia also 
achieved spectacular progress, reducing the number 

of out-of-school children by more than 6096 over this 
period. Pakistan made slower progress, while in Nigeria 
the number of out-of-school children increased by more 
than 50%, leaving 3.6 million more out of school in 2010 
than in 2000 (Figure 1.13). 


Contrasting patterns of progress and stagnation can 
also be identified across four pairs of countries with a 
smaller yet sizeable out-of-school population in 1999 
[Figure 1.14). Morocco and Yemen have both achieved 
significant reductions in their out-of-school population. 
But Morocco's progress has been faster. It has benefited 
from relative political stability and a lower population 
growth rate. In addition, Yemen was one of the few 
countries to reduce education spending since 1999, 
albeit from a relatively high initial level. Côte d'lvoire's 
progress could not match that of Ghana. The conflict 
that seriously affected Côte d'lvoire over the past decade 
led to internal displacement and insecurity that has 
harmed school enrolment. 


In the Philippines, education spending fell as a share of 
national income and conflict continued to affect a large 


— 
Figure 1.13: In Nigeria, the number of children out of school is large and 
has increased 

Rate and number of out-of-school children of primary school age, 2001 to 2010 
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Notes: The size of the bubble is proportional to the number of out-of-school chili: 
The numbers in the bubbles show the number of out-of-school children. The 2001 
figures for Nigeria are from 2000. The 2010 figures for India are from 2008. 
Source: UIS database. 


part of the country, whereas Indonesia has improvec 
security. Finally, while both Kenya and the United 
Republic of Tanzania achieved major breakthroughs, t 
can be argued that the significantly higher expansion of 
education spending in the latter contributed to achieving 
almost universal school enrolment. 


Even in countries that have made good progress towards 
UPE, some groups continue to get left behind, and so 
targeted policies are needed to reach them. In 2011, poor 
rural girls in Ethiopia were more likely to have never 
attended school. Rich boys and girls in rural Ethiopia 
have a chance of attending similar to that of their rich 
urban counterparts, with only around one in ten not 
having the opportunity. But 4396 of poor rural females 
aged 7 to 16 have never been to school [Figure 1.15]. 
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Goal 2: Universal primary education 


Figure 1.14: Countries with large numbers of out-of-school children have followed different trajectories 
Number of out-of-school children of primary school age, selected countries, 1999 to 2011 
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Figure < 15 ix Ethiopia poor rural females are least likely to go to in school 
Percent af T- to 1é-year-olds who have never attended school by location, wealth and gender, Ethiopia, 2011 
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Note: The terms ‘poorest’ and ‘richest’ refer to the households in the bottom and top 20%, respectively, in terms of a wealth index except for urban ‘poorest’, which refers to the bottom 40%. 
Source: UNESCO (2012с). 
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Panel 1.4: Entering school on time is critical 


Late entry into the first grade of primary school is a 
major barrier to achieving universal primary education, 
as children who start school late are more likely to drop 
out before they complete the cycle. 


In 2010, in fifty-nine countries that provided information 
on the distribution of new entrants by age, about 8% of 
new first grade pupils were at least two years older than 
the official age. The average was significantly higher 

in the twenty-three sub-Saharan African countries 
reporting these data, where 20% of children started at 
least two years after the official age [UIS database]. But 
administrative data may underestimate the extent of the 
problem, as school registers in low and middle income 
countries often do not provide an accurate picture of 
pupil age (UNESCO, 2010b). 


This tendency to underestimate is reflected in a new 
analysis for this Report of Demographic and Health 
Survey data from twenty-two countries for the period 
from 2005 to 2010. On average, 38% of students who 
entered primary school were two years or more 
above the official school entry age. Among the sixteen 


Figure 1.16: Late entry into primary school is widespread in low and 
middle income countries 

Distribution of new entrants relative to official school entrance age, selected 
countries, 2005 to 2010 
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Note: The category ‘up to one year late’ includes children who enrol on time or before the 
official school entrance age. 
Source: Delprato (2012), based on Demographic and Health Survey data, 


sub-Saharan African countries analysed, the average 
was 41%, or twice the estimates based on school 
records (Delprato, 2012). In Liberia, for example, 
about 8796 of new first grade pupils were two yea: 
older than the official age and 7796 were at least 
three years older (Figure 1.16). This is in part a leo 
of conflict, with many older children now wanting 
opportunity to attend school. But late entry is alsc 
an issue in countries that have not experienced su 
problems. In Ghana, 5396 were at least two years 
older than the official age. 


Data from household surveys provide further 
information on the characteristics of pupils enterin: 
late, showing that late entry is more common amo; 
poor households. In Madagascar, 62% of pupils fro 
the poorest fifth of households entered primary sc! 
at least two years later than the official school entra лсе 
age in 2008, compared with 3296 of pupils from the 
richest fifth of households. Richer countries show : 
similar pattern. In Colombia, 4296 from the poorest 
households started two years late, compared with ! 
of those from the richest households (Figure 1.17] 


Poverty and late school entry are linked in various 
ways. Poor children are more likely to live further fro 
school, and often cannot afford the costs of transpo 
Some may not go to school until they are able to wal 
long distances. Parents are also likely to be concerned 
about safety on long trips to school, particularly for 
girls. Poor parents may also be less aware of the 
importance of enrolling at the right age, particularly 

if they have not had much experience of schooling 
themselves. Finally, the nutritional and health status of 
poor children is worse, which makes them less able to 
enrol in school on time. 


Starting late influences whether children complete the 
education cycle. Evidence from the countries analysed 
for this Report shows that those who are the right age 
for their grade are less likely to drop out than those 
who are two or more years older, with the difference 
widening throughout the primary cycle (Delprato, 2012]. 
In Zambia, for example, among children who were of 
the official age for their grade, about 296 dropped out of 
grade 1 and grade 3 in 2007. In contrast, of those who 
were at least two years older than their grade age, 596 
dropped out of grade 1 and 8% dropped out of grade 3 
(Figure 1.18). 
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Figure 1.17: Late entry is more common among disadvantaged children 


Goal 2: Universal primary education 


Percentage of children attending the first grade of primary school who are two ог more years older than the official school entrance age, by wealth, selected countries 
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y increases the likelihood of dropout in several 
st, a wide age range in a particular grade 
tages older children because the pedagogical 
curriculum and learning materials are 

suited to younger children who progress at a slower 
pace (Lewin, 2007]. Second, large differences in age 
frustrate older children, who may feel that they cannot 
integrate well socially in the classroom. Third, older 
children from poor households are more likely to need 
to work. Fourth, in the case of girls, those who start late 
reach the average age of marriage before completing 
the basic education cycle in some countries (Brown, 
2012). In Nigeria, about one in six young women aged 

20 to 24 were married or in a union before the age of 

15. Among girls aged 15 to 19, only 2% of those married 
were in school, compared with 69% of those unmarried 
(UNICEF, 2011с). 


Among countries for which there were administrative data 
for both 1999 and 2010, there is some evidence that the 
percentage of over-age children has declined in recent 
years. For example, in Ethiopia it fell from 50% to 19%. 


Household survey data do not show that the poor are the 
first to benefit, however. For example, between 2003 and 
2008 the decline in the number of over-age new entrants 
in Ghana and Madagascar was twice as large among 

the richest quintile compared with the poorest quintile 
[Delprato, 2012). 


Late entry poses major challenges to policy-makers 
and requires action on two fronts. To prevent late entry, 
governments need to raise awareness among parents 
by mounting publicity campaigns, and to build schools 
closer to homes. To moderate the impact of late entry, 
teachers need to be trained to take into account the 
learning needs of older students. 
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Panel 1.5: Progression through primary school varies between and within countries 


As 2015 approaches, it is critical to monitor trends in 
progression to the last grade of primary school. Many 
children who have the opportunity to enter school are 
still not able to complete the primary cycle. Tracking 
cohorts of children provides an integrated perspective 
on the chances of not only entering school, but also 
staying until the end of the primary cycle. 


Household survey data on attendance can offer valuable 
insights into the characteristics of children who are 
unable to enter or complete primary education. Starting 
from a cohort of 100 children, these data track their 
entry into school and progression through the cycle until 
completion. For a country to achieve UPE, the expected 
cohort completion rate would be 100. Many countries are 
far from this ideal and the poorest are furthest behind. 


In Uganda, for example, 97 out of 100 children from the 
richest households enter school, compared with 90 out 
of 100 children from the poorest households. By the end 
of the cycle, the gap has widened further, with 80 of the 
richest 100 completing, compared with 49 of the poorest 
100 (Figure 1.19]. 


The inequality between the poorest and richest 
children — in access, progression or both — takes 
different forms. The Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
India and Kenya exhibit patterns similar to Uganda's, 
where inequality is evident throughout the cycle, from 
access through to completion. Some West African 
countries follow a pattern of unequal access, but once 
in school, children demonstrate similar progression 
through the cycle. 


In Nigeria, most children from rich households start 
School. In contrast, only 30 out of 100 of those from 

the poorest households start school. But once in 
school they are likely to remain until the end of the 
cycle. In Colombia, Congo, Rwanda and Zambia, most 
children, whether rich or poor, enter primary school. 
But those from rich households have a better chance of 
staying in school. In Rwanda, only 58 out of the initial 
100 of the poorest reach the last grade, compared with 
76 of the richest. 


Figure 1.19: Inequality in primary education access and completion between 
Expected cohort net intake rate to first grade and survival rate to last grace of primary 
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Other characteristics, such as where a child lives, 

can also play a role in whether a child starts school 
and completes. In India, intake and progression vary 
between states, from high intake and high retention in 
Tamil Nadu to low intake and low retention in Gujarat 
[Figure 1.20]. 


Comparing changes in access and progression over a 
period of five to six years shows that countries can make 
large gains in a short time, but also that progress has 
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poorest and thie richest is very large 
by wealth, selected countries, 2005 to 2010 
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been stower than is required to achieve UPE, especially in 
the countries furthest from the goal [Figure 1.21). 


In Nepal, for example, entry into grade 1 improved 

from 88 out of 100 in 2001 to 98 in 2006. Once in school, 
children are also more likely to stay: over the five-year 
period, the survival rate to the last grade of primary 
School increased from 78 to 91 out of every 100. Zambia 
also experienced improvements in both entry and 
survival to the end of the cycle. Ghana made major gains 


Goal 2: Universal primary education 
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in access, but only four in five children in each cohort 
were reaching the end of the cycle by 2008 - the same 
as in 2003. 


Zimbabwe experienced a reversal of fortunes. In 1999, 
most children entered school; by 2005, the numbers 
entering had fallen to 89 out of 100. There was an even 
bigger drop in the numbers completing, from 85 in 1999 
to 71 in 2005. In Mali, where the UPE challenge is one 
of entry rather than retention, there was no progress 
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Figure 1.20: Different patterns of access and progression can exist in 
the same country 

Expected cohort net intake rate to first grade and survival rate to last grade of 
primary school, selected states, India, 2005/06 


between 2001 and 2006, with still only 40 out of 
100 entering or completing by 2006. 
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Figure 1.21: Countries сап make progress over a short period, but can also lose ground 
Expected cohort net intake to first grade and survival rate to the last grade of primary school, selected countries, 1999 to 2008 
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Goal 2: Universal primary education 


Policy focus: Reducing costs of primary schools for the poorest 


With progress towards universal primary Financial constraints matter in 

education stagnating, reaching out tothe poorest schooling decisions 

farnilies has become an urgent priority, as their Parents and caregivers take into account 

children are most likely to be denied access to economic, social and cultural considerations 

education. Such households have very meagre when assessing the costs and benefits of 

incornes to draw on for basic needs in food and sending their daughter or son to primary school. 

health as well as education. In addition to direct costs of education, such as Improving 
school fees, uniforms or transport, families also access to 

This section demonstrates that abolishing school face indirect opportunity costs. These include primary 

fees 1= а key approach to increasing access costs associated with a loss of income that could chools for the 

to primar hooling for poor households, but have been earned by the child if sent to work. SEINS HO 

emphesizes that it is not sufficient by itself. poorest is not 

Many offer costs remain that prove prohibitive Analysis of household surveys in eight countries achieved just 

for tt orest households. In contrast, rich shows that parents regard the financial burden by abolishing 

house olds can afford supplementary tuition or of education as the most important factor when school fees 

privi eating? deciding whether to send their children to school 


(Table 1.4}? In Indonesia, for example, 47% of 


Table 1.4: Financial constraints matter when a household decides not to send a child to school 
Reason дуел by parents or guardians for primary school age child being out of school (%) 


Never attended primary school’ Dropped out of primary school Number of 
out-of-school 

Re; 0 Not Not children 
attending seha Cost Work Distance | necessary | Other Cost Work Distance | necessary ^ Other 1000) 
Single response | 
Banglades. 2008 : А 8 de Mac 5 10 А 36 | 
Indonesis. 200 4 3 2 0 52 52 5 5 2 36 236 
krag, 200 5 0° [] 4 48 м 4 n 49 25 
South Aue 2007 26 B 9 1 57 10 0 n 5 7⁴ 679 
U. R. Tanzania, 2007 5 8 10 12 64 6 15 4 43 3 137 
Uganda, 2 15 21 13 25 25 4 4 1 2 27 623 
Multipie response’ 
Бүр". 200 81 34 6 38 = 3 20 " 61 = 368 | 
Nigeria, 2010 27 34 34 9 — 33 17 8 27 — 10542 


Notes: 1. For children who have never attended primary school, cases where parents claimed that their child was too young to go to school have been excluded, 
assuming that these children will eventually attend school. 2. Results for Bangladesh are for all out-of-school children (never enrolled and dropped out). 3. In 
multiple response surveys, the responses do not add up to 100%, and the 'other' category is not applicable. 4. Results for Egypt refer to dropouts from lower 
secondary school, 

Sources: ЕРА Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012) based on data from the following household surveys: 2009 Indonesia National Socio-Economic 
Survey, 2007 Iraq Household Socio-Economic Survey, 2008 South Africa National Income Dynamics Study, 2007 Tanzania Household Budget Survey, and 2005/06 
Uganda National Household Survey; data was extracted from survey reports for Bangladesh (Nath and Chowdhury, 2009), Egypt (El-Zanaty and Gorin, 2007) and 
Nigeria (Nigeria National Population Commission and RTI International, 2011); Annex, Statistical Table 5. 


7. This section draws in part on Nordstrum [2012b]. 8. There are several challenges in interpreting such responses from household 
surveys. Response categories are fixed, and in some cases, when parents 
are asked to identify a single reason, this may not capture situations where 
more than one factor may be at play, A particular response may mask the 
real reason. Parents may be embarrassed to admit that certain issues were 
decisive. Where multiple responses are permitted, it becomes difficult to 
identify the most important factor. Comparing responses across countries is 
also challenging, as response categories may not be fully compatible. 
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School or 
dropped out 
said this was 
because of cost 
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parents whose children had never attended 
primary school and 5796 of parents whose 
children had dropped out identified either cost 
or work as the primary cause. In Nigeria, the 
country with the largest number of children 
out of school, a third of children who had never 
attended school stayed away because they 
were working, while a third of children who had 
dropped out did so because of direct costs. 


Even where the importance of financial factors 

is not immediately apparent, they are still likely 
to have an impact. For example, in Iraq 41% of 
parents whose children were never enrolled 

and 49% of those whose children dropped out 
reported that the decision was made because 
they believed education was not necessary. This 
view is most likely based on a perception that the 
costs of education outweigh the benefits, such as 
expected higher wages in the future. 


Another obstacle cited by parents was long 
distances to school, resulting in transport costs. 
Such major expenses may be prohibitive to all 
but the richer households. 


Parental identification of cost as a major reason 
for their children not being in school is supported 
by analysis from the same surveys which show 
that children from the poorest households are 
significantly more likely to be out of schoo! in all 
eight countries. For example, in Nigeria 62% of 
children from the poorest quintile did not attend 
school in 2010, compared with just 2% from the 
richest quintile (Figure 1.22). 


Household spending on 

education varies widely 

Even if a poor family is able to send all its 
children to school, it must make a decision 
regarding the amount of resources to be 
dedicated to improving their chances of 
completing and succeeding in school. This 
decision is influenced by the immediate 
availability of money, and the trade-off between 
spending on education or on other basic neous. 


A study of household spending in fifteen su: 
Saharan African countries for 2001-2007 sh wed 
that households spent on average 4.2% of !! 


Figure 1.22: Children from the poorest families are more likely to be out of school 
Percentage of primary school age children who are out of school, by wealth/expenditure quintile and gender, selected countries 
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Sources: EFA Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012) based on data from the following household surveys: 2010 Bangladesh Household Income and 
Expenditure, 2005/06 Egypt Household Education Survey, 2006 Indonesia National Socio-Economic Survey, 2007 Iraq Household Socio-Economic Survey, 2010 Nigeria 
Education Data Survey, 2009 South Africa General Household Survey, 2010 Tanzania Demographic and Health Survey, and 2005/06 Uganda National Household 
Survey. 
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total expenditure on education, with the richest 
quintile spending 5,4% and the poorest quintile 
spending 2.6% (Foko et al., 2012]. 


Direct costs incurred generally involve obligatory 
payments to schools, including tuition and 

of fees, some of which may not be 
;anctioned. They also involve necessary 

g on other schooling costs whose level 
more or less fixed, such as uniforms and 


other Ly 


{ех Other costs may vary depending on 
far umstances [for example, transport] or 
involve optional expenses to improve the quality 
oft hooling experience (for example, private 
E »ntary tuition]. 


he eight countries reviewed for this 
we in principle abolished primary school 
Nevertheless, on average across the eight 


cour tuition and other fees account for 
almost 15% of household spending on education 
among households with children in public primary 
sch in South Africa and Uganda, the share 
of f ; high as one-third of total household 
pri jucation expenditure per child. Among 
ot! on direct costs, books and stationery 
account for about one-quarter, uniforms for 

ano juarter, and private supplementary 

tuit ibeut one-eighth, on average for the 
eight countries (Figure 1.23). 

Richer eholds spend considerably more 

per child (yan poorer households. Among 
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Figure 1.23: Across eight countries, school fees make up almost 15% of 
household spending on education 

Distribution of primary education costs per child across types of expenditure among 
households with children in public primary schools, selected countries 
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Sources: ЕРА Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012) based on data from 

the following household surveys: 2010 Bangladesh Household Income and Expenditure, 
2005/06 Egypt Household Education Survey, 2006 Indonesia National Socio-Economic 
Survey, 2007 Iraq Household Socio-Economic Survey, 2010 Nigeria Education Data Survey, 
2009 South Africa General Household Survey, 2008/09 Tanzania National Panel Survey, and 
2005/06 Uganda National Household Survey. 
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households with children in public primary 
schools, the range varies from about two and 


a half times in Iraq and the United Republic of In Uganda, 
Tanzania to almost eight times in South Africa. fees make 
The range increases significantly if widened up one-third 
to include households whose children attend 

i | ; of household 
private schools. In Nigeria, average spending 
per child by the richest 20% of households is spending on 
more than three times as much as that by the education 


poorest 20% in public primary schools, and 
more than ten times as much for those in both 


Figure 1.24: In Nigeria, rich households spend more to improve the quality of schooling for their children 


B. Distribution of primary education costs per child across types of expenditure among 
households with children in public primary schools, by wealth quintile, Nigeria 2010 
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Sources: EFA Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012) based on the 2010 Nigeria Education Data Survey; Nigeria National Population Commission and RTI International (2011). 


9. South Africa is the only one of the eight countries that has not entirely 
abolished fees, although it has done so for the poorest 60% of communities 
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In Nigeria, 
66% of rich 
children attend 
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compared 

with just 696 
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public and private primary schools. About 66% 
of children from the richest households attend 
private schools. Spending per pupil from a rich 
household is US$135 on average but only US$39 
in a public school. By comparison, just 6% of 
children from poorest households attend private 
School. For the majority of children in these 
households in public school, spending is less 
than US$12 per child [Figure I. 24. 


The composition of household primary education 
expenditure also differs between poorer 

and richer households, even among those 
households that send children to public schools 
only. Richer households either spend more on 
discretionary items that improve the education 
experience of their children, such as more and 
better quality school supplies, or are able to 
afford to pay for supplementary tuition. Spending 
on public schooling in Nigeria demonstrates 
some of these characteristics (Figure 1.24B). The 
richest households allocate a much higher share 
of their primary education expenditure to private 
supplementary tuition [1896] than the poorest 
households (2%). 


The amount spent on schooling per child 

may also vary within households. Gender 
discrimination may mean that children in 

the household do not benefit equally. Such 
discrimination can operate through different 
channels. In some countries girls are more 
likely to be out of school and therefore incur 
zero education expenditure, especially among 
poorer households, as shown in the cases of 
Egypt, Iraq and Nigeria (Figure 1.22]. Once 
girls are in school, less may also be spent on 
them. In India, for example, while there is little 
evidence of discrimination in terms of primary 
School enrolment decisions, there is evidence of 
a male bias in terms of education expenditure 
decisions in states such as Andhra Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh [Атат and Kingdon, 2011; 
Zimmermann, 2012). 


Removing direct costs can help poor 
households send children to primary 
School 

Abolishing formal school fees is a fundamental 
Step towards realizing ОРЕ, but it is not sufficient 
by itself. Implementation needs to be monitored 
closely to ensure that fees are not reintroduced 


in indirect ways as schools seek to make up for 
lost funds. Measures are also needed to ensure 
that the abolition of fees does not reinforce 
inequalities between those who can pay fo 
better quality education and those who cannot, 
Given that fees represent only part of scho: ling 
costs with other direct and indirect costs citen 
keeping children out of school, additional 
strategies are needed to help poor households, 


Abolishing school fees 

Many countries have eliminated official 

school fees in line with the Dakar Frame 
commitment that primary education should be 
free of tuition and other fees’. Fee abolition ad 
a strong positive impact on enrolment eith: 
during the year of abolition or in subseque: 
years [Figure 1.25). In Burundi, for example ‘he 


gross enrolment ratio was 83% in 2004, the vear 
preceding fee abolition; it increased to 88 
the year that fees were abolished as part of the 


post-conflict election promise and by 2009 +: sod 
at 14796. 


Countries generally introduce fee exemptio: 
across the board. For example, the Right t: 
Education Act in India applies to all childre: 
aged 6 to 14 [Box 1.3]. Fee abolition is akin ! 
transferring resources from the governme: 
back to families of children of primary schoo 
age. This transfer disproportionately benefit 
poorer households for two reasons: they 

are more likely to have been excluded from 
education due to inability to pay fees, and they 
tend to have more children of primary schoc 
age. In rural Kenya, the poorest quintile of 
households reaped a larger share of the benefit 
of fee abolition [from 21% in 2004 to 30% in 
2007), as new entrants to school were mainly 
poorer children (Muyanga et al., 2010]. 


South Africa adopted a different approach, 
staggering the abolition of fees according to 
income, and targeting poorer households first. 
However, even when the information necessary 
for effective targeting is available, some poor 
children are still excluded. The No Fee Schools 
policy eliminated tuition fees initially in schools 
serving the poorest 40% of children in 2007, 
extending to schools serving the poorest 60% 
two years later. Schools were generally ranked 
according to the poverty level of their catchment 
area, although each province refined this ranking 
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Figure 1.25: Fee abolition has boosted primary school participation 
Primary gross enrolment ratio before and after abolition of tuition fees, selected countries 
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The Right to Education Act in India 


Indis has made tremendous progress in reducing it possible to prosecute institutions or individuals 
the number of out-of-school children, from who may have violated children's right to 
20 inion in 2000 to 2 million in 2008. An effort education. The National Commission for Protection 
tc үчле the right to education for all children of Child Rights, the government body responsible 
in i ation began in 1993 with a Supreme Court for monitoring the implementation of the law, 
decis on, which was based on the principle that no received 2,850 complaints related, among others, 
one can live with dignity without education, and to admission procedures, discrimination, teacher 
{һа education should therefore be a fundamental attendance, reserved places in private schools, 
right. in 2002, the 86th Amendment to the charging of fees and inadequate infrastructure. 
Cor og provided for an Act mandating free However, as of March 2012 the Commission had 
anc compulsory education. It took the government only resolved about one in four complaints. 
nore years before it passed the Right 

garen to Free and Compulsory Education The experience of India demonstrates that 
Act. The law came into effect in April 2010 and guaranteeing the right of all children to free 
consolidated existing compulsory education acts compulsory education is a major step forward, 
of individual states. but underlines the need to reinforce the right 

with clear rules and adequate financing for 

implementing the legislation has not been its implementation. Moreover, organizational 
straightforward. There has been disagreement challenges must be overcome to ensure that 
among central, state and local governments over possible violations are investigated and brought 
the sharing of financial responsibilities for meeting to justice. 
the education standards stipulated by the law. Sources: Economic Times (2010); Gazette of India (2009); Isaac (2012); Little 
Monitoring has also proven difficult. The law made (2010); Mehrotra (2012); Taneja et al. (2012). 
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In Uganda, 
despite 
abolishing 
fees, the gap 
in spending 
between rich 
and poor has 
widened 
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based on even more detailed, locally available 
information (Wildeman, 2008). However, poor 
children also live in catchment areas of schools 
that continue to charge fees: according to 
household survey data, only 65% of children from 
the bottom quintile benefited from fee exemption 
in 2009 (Nordstrum, 20123]. 


Despite the generally positive experience 

with fee abolition, many children from poor 
households are still not able to complete primary 
school, suggesting that other factors are leading 
to their exclusion, including other financial 
costs. In many cases, fee abolition only covers 
tuition fees. This means that households still 
have to pay other charges. For example, Nigeria 
announced a universal basic education initiative 
in 1999 and passed a corresponding Act in 2004 
[Obanya, 2011). Tuition fees were abolished, but 
1096 of parents reported paying some form of 
fee in 2010. Around 5796 of parents also reported 
paying a compulsory parent-teacher association 
fee and a further 4096 had to pay exam fees 
[Nigeria National Population Commission and 
RTI International, 2011]. 


Even though fee abolition has helped expand 
access for poor children, the ability of the rich 
to pay other costs can perpetuate inequality in 


тт 
Figure 1.26: In Uganda the education expenditure gap between poorer and richer households widened after fee abolition 


the schooling experience. The case of Uganda 
provides useful insights. The 1997 fee abolition 
led to a large increase in enrolment, particularly 
among the poorest children Deininger, 2003). 
But this meant that the poorest household 
whose children were previously out of school 
had to spend some of their meagre income on 
non-fee costs of education. Rich househoi: s 
whose children were already in school cou 


reallocate the money saved to cover othe; · osts 
that maintained, or even further widened, «ir 
children's schooling advantage. Evidence ! =m 
three rounds of the Uganda National House old 


Survey shows that richer households wit! 
children in public primary schools increa 

their allocation to education, widening the 

in spending between rich and poor: betwee! 
1999 and 2006 expenditure per child increased 
from US$4 to just US$6 among the poore 
households, but from US$46 to US$82 amoug 
the richest (Figure 1.26]. 


Fee abolition needs to be accompanied b: 
capitation grants to compensate schools 
for loss of income 

Where official fees have been abolished 
schools need to be compensated for their 
loss of income, otherwise they may charge 
unofficial fees that can place a similar burde 


Education expenditure per child among households with children in public primary schools, Uganda, 1999 to 2006 
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Source: EFA Global Monitoring Report team analysis (2012) based on three rounds of the Uganda National Household Survey. 
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on households. Alternatively, they may let 
quality deteriorate — for example, by letting 
infrastructure go unrepaired or buying fewer 
textbooks. Capitation grants, which provide 
unds to schools based on enrolment, are a 
common way of addressing this need. 


n Ghana, tuition fees were abolished in 1995, 
but households were still expected to pay other 
c ation grant programme was rolled 
o address this problem. The grant 
cient initially to approximately US$3 
i and was raised to US$4.5 in 2008 


ee 


out in ZU 


per stude 


Ayes pong, 2011). Households still have to 
рау! elated to exams or parent-teacher 
associ tions, but these represent only 6% of 

their toʻa! education expenditure [Akaguri and 
Akyesmpong, 2010]. 

Governments need to demonstrate commitment 
to ensure that capitation grants are set at an 
appropriate level, maintain their value and 
benefit the poor. For example: 

ш in que, the Direct Support to Schools 


\ 
(Apoio Directo às Escolas} programme 
prov ces primary schools with grants to 
[ 

f 

f 


загпіпо materials, including items 
ich households would previously have 
а ich as books and stationery (UNICEF, 
20111] As of 2005, the grant was equivalent 
te шры! US$1 per primary school student 
ang hat, only 7196 was spent on items 
thai would reduce costs for households, 
such + books, stationery and other learning 
ts {World Bank and UNICEF, 2009). 


maiet 


This suggests that the size of the grant is very 
smali relative to need. 
m inthe United Republic of Tanzania, a 


capitalion grant was introduced alongside 
fee abolition in 2001. But between 2002 and 
2009, the real value of the capitation grant 
declined by more than 3096 to about US$7 
per student, and was not even sufficient to 
finance a full set of textbooks (Uwazi, 2010]. 
А public expenditure tracking survey further 
showed that the amount actually budgeted 
was only equivalent to US$5 and the amount 
received by schools was US$4.5 (Claussen 
and Assad, 2010). 


Goal 2: Universal primary education 


m In Indonesia, fees were abolished in 2005 
under the Free Basic Education policy. The 
School Operational Assistance (Bantuan 
Operasional Sekolah) programme of block 
grants (equivalent to about US$43 per student] 
was introduced at this time to guarantee the 
ability of schools to finance their operational 
costs without shifting the burden back to 
households. According to the guidelines, 
the funds can also be utilized to directly 


support poor children, notably by paying for Although 
transportation costs. However, only one-third uniforms are 
of 1,250 schools surveyed had actually done so voluntary in 
(Widyanti and Suryahadi, 2008). Timor-Leste, 
Costs of uniforms can be prohibitive they account 
for poor households for half of the 
Some governments have introduced measures poorest families’ 
to stop the cost of school uniforms inhibiting education 
access to school. Before India abolished fees, expenditure 


subsidies were provided via the District Primary 
Education Programme to households that could 
not afford uniforms [Ayyar and Bashir, 2004). 


Another option adopted by some countries is 

to remove the requirement to wear a uniform. 
However, the success of such interventions has 
sometimes been limited. Timor-Leste removed 
uniform requirements during the tuition fee 
abolition process in 2000 (World Bank, 2003). 
Yet an analysis by the EFA Global Monitoring 
Report team, based on the 2007 Survey of Living 
Standards, shows that even seven years after 
official abolition, school uniforms accounted 

for 52% of total household primary education 
expenditure per child among the poorest 20% 
of households. In Uganda, which also removed 
the requirement in 2003 (Avenstrup et al., 2004), 
analysis by the EFA Global Monitoring Report 
team shows that school uniforms accounted 

for 28% of total household primary education 
expenditure per child among the poorest 20% of 
households in 2006. 


Where wearing a uniform has been compulsory 
for a long time, abolishing the obligation is not 
always sufficient to remove the social barrier 
associated with not wearing one. Stigma 
attached to not wearing a uniform or wearing 
one of lower quality can affect girls’ attendance 
in particular (South Africa Department of 
Education, 2003). 
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In Bangladesh 
and Egypt, the 
richest spend 
four times 
more than the 
poorest on 
private tuition 
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The potential benefits of removing this burden 
from households are considerable. In Kenya, as 
part of an NGO-sponsored project, students were 
randomly assigned to receive school uniforms, 
whose cost ranged between US$4 and US$7. An 
evaluation found that students who received a 
uniform reduced their absenteeism rate from 
15% to 9%. The study also looked at long-term 
effects, but found no significant effect on the 
likelihood of completing primary school and on 
the number of years of education completed 
[Evans et al., 2011). This could suggest that 
while relieving poor households of high costs is 
helpful, achieving positive long-term outcomes 
also requires measures that focus on quality. 


Supplementary tuition is only 

affordable to some 

In some countries a parallel education system 
has emerged, often because the quality of public 
schools is low. After school hours, children buy 
the services of tutors to increase their chances 
of passing exams and progressing through the 
grades. The costs can be substantial, implying 
that poorer children are less likely to benefit. 


In Bangladesh, about 43% of children from the 
poorest quintile of households attending public 
primary school received supplementary tuition, 
compared with 67% of children from the richest 
quintile in 2010. In Egypt the corresponding 
figures were 25% and 47% in 2005/06. 


Richer households are not only more likely to 
receive supplementary tuition, but also to spend 
more. Higher costs may be the result of richer 
households recruiting more experienced tutors, 
selecting individual rather than group-tutoring, 
and purchasing more hours. In both Banoiadesh 
and Egypt, the richest households spend 
four times more than poorest household 
supplementary tuition (Figure 1.27]. 


a 


The recourse to supplementary tuition c 
further reinforce the gap in the quality of 
education received by rich and poor children 
Teachers may also see an opportunity to 
increase their incomes. In some countrie: 
including Cambodia and Egypt, it has bee: 
reported that teachers withhold curricul. 
content during the school day, forcing students 
to attend tutorials where the omitted are re 
covered [Dawson, 2011; Hartmann, 2008) 


Once such practice becomes widespread 1! 5 
very difficult to reverse with punitive measures. 
However, measures can be taken to ease |! 
burden for poor households. Governments 

can reduce the demand for supplementary 
tutoring, for example, by avoiding high stai 
examinations. Alternatively, they can impr 
inspection to ensure that teachers cover t! 
curriculum as expected (Bray, 2009). 


— 


Figure 1.27: Richer households are more likely to spend more on supplementary tuition for their children 
Supplementary tuition among households with children attending public primary schools, Bangladesh 2010 and Egypt 2005/06 


A. Percentage, by wealth 
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B. Mean expenditure per child, by wealth 
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Sources: EFA Global Monitoring Report team analysis (2012) based on the 2010 Bangladesh Household Income and Expenditure Survey and the 2005/06 Egypt 


Household Education Survey. 
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Are low fee private schools affordable 

for the poor? 

Low fee private primary schooling has 
expanded in some countries, especially where 
a rapid increase in enrolment following fee 
abolition has led to a perceived decline in the 


quality of public primary schooling. Advocates 
maintain that the growth of low fee private 
schoo'ing helps expand access where there аге 
{пзш еп! public schools, and improves quality 
(Toaley and Dixon, 2006). 

Ther: ;me evidence that these schools are 


reac’. some poor households (UNESCO, 


2009 even though their fees are low, their 
over s for households are considerably 
more those of government schools. As a 
res. poorest families are unable to afford 
them it survey data for eight countries 
show apita household spending on children 
in pr ›г\гпагу school is US$220 compared 
wit! ; on their public school counterparts 
[Роко et al., 2012). 

The ige cost of educating a child in a 
priva jol in Makoko slum in Lagos, 

Nige 25 estimated to be around US$217 


per al equivalent to about four 50 kg bags 


of rice h would feed the average family of 
six mo! ers for approximately seventy days. 
Send.» inree children to a slum school equates 
to 4 e Lagos minimum wage (Härmä, 
20113 "ural Uttar Pradesh, India, around 
41% ог children in one survey were enrolled 

in privete schools. Children in these schools 
were predominantly from richer households in 
the villages, with almost all children from the 


poorest households in government schools. 
These households could not afford private 
schools, which were more than eight times 

as expensive as government schools. These 
costs were prohibitive for the poorest 4096 of 
households, which would have to pay up to 30% 
of total household income to send their children 
to private primary schools [Harméa, 2010). 


With the costs of low fee private schools out of 
reach, vouchers are one approach to extending 
access to the poorest households. The regular 
and predictable payment of fees from a voucher 
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could also benefit schools that suffer from 
irregular payments from poor parents who 
mostly rely on precarious employment. 


Vouchers are not an easy solution, however. 
Many low fee private schools are not 
registered. This is the case for three-quarters 
of the private schools in Lagos, for example 
(Härmä, 2011b). These unregistered schools 
would not be able to participate in an official, 
government-backed voucher programme. 

A raft of administrative requirements also 
accompanies effective implementation. 
Effective and efficient targeting of potential 
beneficiaries is a major challenge, as 

is government capacity to implement a 
programme on a larger scale. Even in 
countries where such capacity exists, 

public opposition can make vouchers 

a politically unpopular choice. In Chile, 

for example, students protested over 

the perceived inequitable outcomes of 

the country's well-established voucher 
programme (UNESCO, 2009]. 


There is also the question of ensuring that 
vouchers can be carried out at the scale 
required to reach the most disadvantaged. In 
Pakistan, the Punjab Education Foundation 

has been implementing a programme since 
2006 that provides vouchers to children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds that allow them to 
choose from among more than 1,000 low fee 
private schools [Punjab Education Foundation, 
20123]. In a country of 5.1 million out-of-school 
children, the programme is reaching a small 
number: 267 schools and 80,000 pupils (Punjab 
Education Foundation, 2012b). Punjab is also 
the part of Pakistan where enrolment is already 
highest; consequently, the voucher programme 
is not helping extend access to the parts of the 
country where it is most needed. 


Governments have a choice between investing 
their scarce resources to arrest the decline in 
public school quality or subsidizing households 
to send children to private schools through 
voucher programmes. Vouchers may appear to 
be a quick fix, but investing in public schools is 
likely to be the best way to reach the poorest. 


The annual cost 


of a private 


school in a Lagos 


slum could feed 
a family of six 


for 70 days 
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transfer of 
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Strengthening social protection 
policies to help households send 
children to primary school 

The cost of schooling can be eased by helping 
households meet specific education expenses, 
as well as through measures that increase and 
stabilize their income - freeing resources they 
can invest in education. The impact on education 
depends on the size of the intervention, the 
design of the programme and the targeting of 
the beneficiaries, as well as whether there is 
an adequate supply of education providers of 
appropriate quality. 


Scholarships. Some countries implement 
targeted scholarship programmes to offset 
education costs. Indonesia first put in place a 
Scholarship programme targeting poor children 


in the aftermath of the 1997-1998 financial crisis, 


as part of the Social Safety Net Programme 
[Jaring Pengaman Sosial). The central 
government allocated a scholarship budget 

to districts according to household budget 
survey estimates of poverty; districts allocated 
budgets to schools based on their knowledge 
of community characteristics; and school 
committees decided on individual recipients. 
The sizeable amount of the scholarship 
[equivalent to twice the average household 
expenditure on education for a primary school 
child from the bottom wealth quintile) and 

the reasonable effectiveness of the targeting 
[seven in ten beneficiaries belonged to the two 
lowest quintiles] enabled it to prevent enrolment 
declines at the primary school level (Cameron, 
2009; Sparrow, 2007]. 


Conditional and unconditional cash transfers. 
These programmes provide cash grants to 

poor households that meet criteria such as 
School attendance or use of a health centre, or 
unconditionally for certain population groups. 
Cash transfers are prevalent in Latin American 
countries; many have been rigorously evaluated, 
showing a positive impact on education 
(UNESCO, 2009, 2010). In contrast, there 

are few large programmes — and even fewer 
evaluations — in the three regions with the 
largest numbers of out-of-school children: East 
Asia and the Pacific, South and West Asia and 
sub-Saharan Africa [Fiszbein et al., 2009; Garcia 
and Moore, 2012]. 


One of the most ambitious programmes, the 
Cash Transfer for Orphans and Vulnerable 
Children in Kenya, provides ultra-poor 
beneficiary families with an unconditiona! 
monthly transfer worth US$20. Early rev ews 


point to relatively small effects on primar, school 
attendance, age-for-grade and progress ^, 
which is not surprising given that initial average 


levels were already generally high. But 
effects are larger for the subset of child^-^ who 
face steeper costs, including those who liv 
than 2 km from the primary school or th 
attending schools that informally charge 
(Kenya CT-OVC Evaluation Team, 2012]. 


A project developed by BRAC in Banglade 
Challenging the Frontiers of Poverty Redu n 
— Targeting the Ultra Poor, provides an 
unconditional package of support to prot: 

the ultra-poor and promote their livelihoo 
including asset transfers, stipends and 

skills training. Between 2007 and 2011, 

300,000 households received a full раскас 

and 500,000 households a reduced раскао: 
helping to increase household income. At g 
education outcomes are not the main focus. they 
have been followed closely. A randomized 1: al 
based on a survey of about 7,000 househc! 

found that there was no impact on primary 
school attendance and repetition, even tho. 1 
the programme used volunteers and local 
committees to encourage enrolment (Das = d 
Shams, 2011]. 


Bangladesh's experience suggests that 

unconditional transfers іп the form of assets may 

not increase the income of ultra-poor families 
immediately and, if the transfer is not large 

enough, could even increase demand for child 

labour in the short term. This further suggests 

that the type and size of the transfer needs to 1 
be carefully considered, and that an element of 
conditionality may be necessary in some contexts 

if positive education results are to be achieved. 


The potential of social protection programmes 
may be considerable in middle income 
countries that continue to lag in terms of 
education outcomes, such as the Philippines, 
where 1.5 million children were out of school 
in 2009. In response to the lack of progress in 
social indicators, the government launched 
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the Pantawid Pamilyang Pilipino programme 

in 2008. Beneficiary households receive an 
average monthly cash transfer of US$19 if they 
have one school-age child, increasing to US$33 
for famities with three school-age children, 
equivalent to about 2096 of household income. In 
2011 the programme was scaled up to reach 23 
millia poor households and further expansion 
Ilion households by 2014 is planned. 


to 


Еи households must live in targeted poor 
areas, га classified as poor, have a pregnant 
won r at least one child aged up to 14 years 


зг, and meet certain conditions, 

‚ an 85% attendance record in school 
z and Olfindo, 2011; Velunta, 2012). 
m a pilot phase showed that primary 
npletion rates increased from 6896 to 
2010]. Evidence from administrative 
hows that public primary school 


enrolment growth was faster in targeted 
areas than other areas between 2008 and 2010 
[Manesan, 2011]. 
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Conclusion 

Abolishing primary school fees has helped 
reduce costs, but has not removed the cost 
barrier to enrolment for the poorest. Non-fee 
costs, such as school uniforms and supplies, can 
be substantial, particularly for poor households, 
and require additional solutions. Strategies 

are needed to compensate poor families for 

the direct costs of schooling and the indirect 
costs of the child being in school rather than 
working. Formal fee elimination is unlikely to be 
successful unless it is integrated into a larger 
educational finance framework that addresses 
these issues. 


The Philippines 
gives the 
poorest the 
equivalent of 
209/ of their 
income in cash 
transfers 
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Youth and adult learning needs 


Ensuring that the learning needs of all young people and adults are met through equitable access to 
appropriate learning and life skills programmes. 


Highlights 


W Despite a global increase in the number of children enrolling in secondary school, the lower seconda 
gross enrolment ratio was just 5296 in low income countries in 2010, leaving millions of young people 
face life without the foundation skills they need to earn a decent living. 


W Although the number of out-of-school adolescents of lower secondary school age fell from 101 millior 
1999 to 71 million in 2010, it has stagnated since 2007. Three out of four out-of-school adolescents liv: 
South and West Asia and sub-Saharan Africa. 

W Twelve years after the EFA goals were established, the international community is only now coming 
closer to agreeing on a coherent set of internationally comparable indicators of skills development 
and the means to measure them. But recent developments will not produce sufficient data in time to 
measure goal 3 adequately before 2015. 


————————————————————————————— 


Table 1.5: Key indicators for goal 3 


Technical and vocational Outot-se 
Total secondary Total secondary gross Lower secondary gross Upper secondary gross education as a share of adolescen: "wer 
enrolment enrolment ratio enrolment ratio enrolment ratio secondary enrolment secondary age 
Change "ange 
2010 Since 1999 1999 2010 1999 2010 1999 2010 1999 2010 2010 yon 1999 
(000) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (90) (%) (%) (000) ^) 
World 542 684 25 59 70 72 82 45 59 n n 70570 30 
Low income countries 46 333 78 29 42 36 52 a 29 4 5 17 666 18 
Lower middle income countries 204 343 47 46 61 61 76 31 48 5 5 43214 24 
Upper middle income countries 205788 12 72 85 89 9 52 74 13 16 8 790 58 
| High income countries 86221 3 39 102 102 104 97 99 17 14 899 46 
| Sub-Saharan Africa 43653 no 25 40 29 4 20 31 7 8 21876 4 
| Arab States 29722 33 59 69 75 87 43 49 4 8 3732 38 
| Central Asia 10443 3 84 95 85 9 81 9 6 19 315 65 
| East Asia and the Pacific. 163 268 24 83 80 78 90 44 70 4 17 10317 -59 
| South and West Asia 143351 47 ag 59 61 75 30 47 1 2 30946 -22 
| latin America and the Caribbean 50074 14 81 91 95 102 62 75 10 10 1749 48 
| North America and Western Europe 61828 2 100 102 102 105 97 99 14 13 554 53 
Central and Eastern Europe 30347 25 88 88 92 95 8i 81 18 20 1281 56 


Sources: Annex, Statistical Table 7 (print) and Statistical Table 8 (website); UIS database. 
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In recent years, heightened social and economic 
challenges have placed skills development at 
the centre of the global education debate. As 

the thematic part of this Report details, this has 
introduced urgency to a vital EFA goal that has 
not b given the attention it deserves because 
of the ambiguity of the commitments made when 
the EFA goals were established in 2000. 


Forme! secondary schooling is the most effective 
way ia develop the skills needed for work and 
life. The expansion of primary schooling over 
the past decade is now being reflected in higher 
enrolments at the next level of education. Total 
enrolment at secondary level rose by 25% 
globally between 1999 and 2010, with growth in 
low income countries by 78% and lower middle 
income countries by 4796. 

Most ie growth has taken place in regions 
with low initial participation levels. Enrolment 
more Ihan doubled in sub-Saharan Africa, 

resse in the gross enrolment ratio reaching 
40% > gross enrolment ratio increased from 
44% in South and West Asia and from 
59% to 69% in the Arab States. In absolute 
terms, (e fastest progress was achieved in 
East ^ nd the Pacific, with an increase of 
seven!--.^ percentage points to 80%. 

Yet not «li young people have benefited from 
the ex sion. There are still 71 million 

adole ts of lower secondary school age who 
are noi m school. Half of the total reduction in 
their numbers since 1999 is accounted for by 
progress in East Asia and the Pacific. As with 
the number of out-of-school children of primary 
school age, progress was fastest in the first 


half of the decade after the EFA goals were 
established, from 2000 to 2005. Worryingly, 
the number of out-of-school adolescents has 
stagnated since 2007. 


This stagnation is particularly apparent in 
some regions. The number of out-of-school 
adolescents has remained at 22 million in sub- 
Saharan Africa since 1999, in part due to high 


Goal 3: Youth and adult learning needs 


population growth. In South and West Asia, 
there was a 18% decline between 2002 and 
2005 but there has been no progress since. As a 
result, the regional distribution of out-of-school 
adolescents has shifted towards these two 
regions, which accounted for three out of every 
four out-of-school adolescents in 2010, up from 
three out of five in 1999. 


Some young people develop skills through 
technical and vocational education. The 
proportion of secondary school pupils enrolled 
in these programmes has remained at 11% 
since 1999. However, there are regional 
variations, with the percentage having increased 
significantly in Central Asia from 6% in 1999 to 
19% in 2010 and having decreased in the Arab 
States from 14% to 8%, 


Formal general education and technical and 
vocational secondary education only capture 
part of the skills picture, however. Information 
on enrolment in these types of institutions 
does not tell us what kinds of skills young 
people are acquiring. There has been intense 
debate as to which learning needs should be 
met - and how to determine whether they 

have been met. The Dakar Framework of 
Action considered knowledge, values, attitudes 
and skills as enabling individuals to succeed 
across a continuum of life domains, including 
employment, civic participation, personal 
relations and lifelong learning (UNESCO, 2000). 


The thematic part of this Report is dedicated 
to understanding how skills development can 
improve young people's job opportunities. 

As a prelude, this section looks at recent 
developments in measuring skills development. 
Although there are some promising signs, 
adequate data will become available too 

late to enable the goal to be measured before 
2015 [Panel 1.5). The section also examines 
how life skills education can help young people 
deal with one of the risks identified in the 
Dakar Framework of Action: HIV and AIDS 
[goal 3, policy focus]. 
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Panel 1.6: Promising pr 


Twelve years after the EFA goals were established 

in Dakar, the international community is still a long 
way from defining what constitutes progress in 
'equitable access to appropriate learning and life 
skills programmes’ (the core of goal 3), agreeing on a 
coherent set of internationally comparable indicators 
and assessing whether progress is being made. There 
are promising signs that the situation may be changing, 
but recent developments will not produce sufficient 
data in time to measure goal 3 adequately before the 
deadline has passed.“ 


Monitoring access to appropriate learning and life skills 
programmes has been difficult for several reasons. 
First, skills can be gained in many ways, but existing 
systems do not sufficiently record who is providing which 
skills to whom. Skills programmes involve numerous 
agencies and providers apart from the schools and 

other education and training institutions supported by 
ministries of education. 


Some programmes take place within the workplace, 
ranging from traditional apprenticeships in the 
informal sector to more formal on-the-job training 
programmes. In developing countries, second-chance 
programmes offering basic literacy and numeracy 
together with vocational skills are provided by non- 
governmental organizations, often with limited 
government oversight. Governments often lack the 
capacity to collect information across this wide range 
of providers, and many countries have even struggled 
to present data on formal technical and vocational 
education programmes." 


Second, the challenges of a rapidly changing world 

have led to a major reconsideration of what skills are 
and how they are acquired. It is now recognized that the 
set of qualities that individuals need to become ‘active 
agents in shaping their future’, in the words of the Dakar 
Framework for Action (UNESCO, 2000, p. 16), is much 
broader than the occupation-specific skills on which 
technical and vocational education and training systems 
have so far tended to focus. 


10. This section draws on material provided by UNESCO's Technical and Vocational Educa 
tion and Training section. 

11. The Inter-Agency Group on Technical and Vocational Education and Training, bringing 
together the European Commission, the European Training Foundation, the ILO, the OECD. 
UNESCO, the World Bank and the regional development banks was established in 2009 

to coordinate monitoring activities with particular reference to developing countnes [IAG 
TVET, 2012]. 


ress towards measuring skills development 


The economic crisis affecting developed countri 
and widespread high levels of youth unemployrr «nt 


have underlined the urgency of identifying skills eds 
and measuring skills levels. The Group of 20 0 Multi- 
Year Action Plan on Development, adopted at th: “eoul 


Summit in November 2010, called on the Interna’ onal 
Labour Organization (ILO), the OECD, UNESCO а 

the World Bank to create internationally compa! e 
skills indicators by 2012, with particular reference to 
low income countries (620, 2010]. The organizat. 
involved have proposed a set of indicators, inclu: 

on skills acquisition (Table 1.6) [OECD and World enk. 
forthcoming). These are largely based on indicat: 

that are readily available, many of which are alre 
monitored in the context of other goals within th 

EFA framework. 


Three distinctive indicators in the set proposed by 
the G20 partly capture the essence of goal 3. The irst 
is cognitive skills of youth and adults. Some surve 
hold promise of gauging this indicator. The OECL 


m 


Table 1.6: 620 Multi-Year Action Plan on Development proposec 
indicators on skills acquisition 


Indicator Rationale 
Stock of human capital 
Educational attainment of adult Proxy measure of stock 


population 


Literacy of youth and adult population Prerequisite for many types of 


further learning 


Cognitive skills (literacy/numeracy) of Direct measure of competence in 
youth and adults* key skills 

Skills formation 

Primary school enrolment ratio Basic skills 

Primary school completion rate Basic skills 

Secondary school enrolment ratio Basic skills 


Tertiary level enrolment ratio Higher-level skills 


Share of tertiary graduates/students in 
science and technology 


Skills which drive economic 
growth 


Alternative source of skill 
formation 


Participation of youth in apprenticeships* 


Participation of adults in education 
and training* 


Lifelong learning 


Note: * These indicators are ones that have potential for measuring goal 3. 
Source: OECD and World Bank (forthcoming). 
— ͥ᷑ͥ U ͤ nt —¼:̃ 
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developed skills measurement surveys for 

young people and adults." Both surveys are underpinned 
by a common framework with three key competence 
categories: the ability to use language, symbols, 
information and technology interactively; the ability to 

in heterogeneous groups; and the ability to act 
susly and exercise control over one's living and 
conditions (OECD, 2005). 


Workinu in cooperation with the OECD, the World Bank's 
Skills 7 verd Employment and Productivity (STEP) 
meas. ement survey is also relevant for measuring 
progr awards goal 3. The approach takes a lifelong 
lese oerspective in linking skills to productivity 
and п It consists of a household survey and an 
emp urvey. 

The 5 ;ousehold survey assesses the supply of 
skill: those aged 15 to 64, whether working or 
not, based on а random sample of households in the 
urban areas of participating countries. Three types of 


skills are assessed: 


m Cove tive skills: The survey administers a subset of 
the ) PIAAC assessment of literacy skills, and 
inciudes reading components fine-tuned to assess 
th es of adults with very poor skills. 

m No. , skills: The survey includes questions to 
„ traits, behaviours and preferences, and tries 
to iguish more stable personality traits from 
more malleable non-cognitive skills. 

m Tec) cal skills: Respondents are asked to describe 
the competences needed to perform their job, such 
as use of technology and machinery, autonomy and 


repetitiveness, time management, and physical tasks. 


The STEP employer survey assesses demand for 
skills. Questions include workforce characteristics, 
hiring practices, training and remuneration. 


As of July 2012, fieldwork had been completed in 
the Plurinational State of Bolivia, the Lao People’s 


12, The OECD's Programme for the International Assessment of Adult Competencies 
IPIAACI is the most comprehensive international survey of adult cognitive skills. It builds 
оп a previous measurement programme, the Adult Literacy and Lifeskills IALL] survey, by 
expanding the skills domains assessed from literacy and numeracy to include problem- 
solving in technology-rich environments (OECD, 20128]. The survey was administered in 
twenty-five countries in 2011/12 and results will be published in late 2013. 
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Democratic Republic and Yunnan province in China. 
It was being rolled out in Colombia, Sri Lanka and 
Viet Nam, and was expected to begin in Ghana and 
Ukraine. Armenia, El Salvador, Kenya and Morocco 
are expected to follow in 2013 [Sanchez Puerta and 
Valerio, 2012; World Bank, forthcoming]. 


For the other two indicators in the G20 initiative 

that are relevant to goal 3 - participation of youth in 
apprenticeships, and that of adults in education and 
training - it has been difficult in practice to collect 
comparative data, particularly in non-OECD countries. 
With respect to adult participation in education and 
training, the European Union has developed a 
systematic approach to measuring skills development. 
Its reference framework of eight competences" 
combines knowledge, skills and attitudes that all 
individuals require for employment and other needs 
[European Parliament and European Council, 2006). 
Five targets have been set for 2020, of which one is 
directly related to goal 3: an average of at least 1596 of 
adults should participate in lifelong learning [European 
Commission, 201 U bl. This is monitored via the annual 
Labour Force Survey and two surveys done every five 
years, the Adult Education Survey and the Continuing 
Vocational Training Survey (Eurostat, 2011). 


Because of the time it has taken to agree on indicators 
for monitoring goal 3, and complexities in collecting 
information, useful data are unlikely to be available 
before the 2015 deadline. Even if a consensus is reached, 
countries still need to build their capacity so that recent 
initiatives do not prove to be one-off experiments. 


Any post-2015 international goals for skills development 
need to be more precisely defined and to set out 

clearly how they can be measured, based on a realistic 
assessment of information that can be collected, 

to avoid the problems that have plagued efforts to 
monitor goal 3. In addition, one body will need to act 

as the depository for data on skills collected by various 
agencies. Given the responsibility and expertise of the 
ILO in this area, it could play such a role. 


13. Communication in the mother tongue; communication in foreign languages. 
mathematical competence and basic competences in science and technology: digital 
Competence; learning to learn; social and civic competences: sense of initiative and 
entrepreneurship: and cultural awareness and expression 
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Policy focus: Life skills education can help tackle 


HIV and AIDS 


By 2000, AIDS had become a full-blown 
development crisis presenting 'a grim picture 
with glimmers of hope’ (UNAIDS, 2000). Its social 
and economic consequences were being felt 
widely not only in health but also in education 
and other areas. A decade later, hope appears to 
have triumphed over despair. The overall growth 


In 119 countries, of the global AIDS pandemic has been stabilized 
only 24% of by HIV prevention efforts and the natural course 
young women of HIV epidemics, with young people leading 
knew how the change in adopting safer sexual behaviour. 
to prevent Despite this success, there is no room for 
transmission complacency. Many countries still have high 

of HIV rates of HIV prevalence (Box 1.4]. Education has 


a crucial role in maintaining and reinforcing the 
positive trend, not only by increasing knowledge 
about HIV transmission and prevention, but 

also through life skills programmes that help 
young people use that knowledge to reduce their 
vulnerability to infection.“ 


Life skills education with a focus on HIV and 
AIDS encourages young people to adopt attitudes 
and behaviours that protect their health, for 
example by empowering them to negotiate 


Box 1.4: HIV and AIDS remain prevalent in some countries 


Efforts to control HIV prevalence and the AIDS epidemic have led to 
some recent successes. The number of new HIV infections fell by a 
fifth from 1999 to 2009. HIV prevalence fell by more than a quarter 
from 2001 to 2009 in thirty-three countries, including twenty-two in 
sub-Saharan Africa. Nevertheless, many countries still have high HIV 
prevalence rates. It is estimated that 34 million people globally were 
living with HIV in 2010 and that 2.7 million people became infected 
with HIV that year. And young people aged 15 to 24 accounted for 
41% of all new HIV infections among adults in 2009. 


Young women are particularly vulnerable, accounting for more than 
60% of all young people living with HIV, and 71% of all young people 
living with HIV in sub-Saharan Africa. That region still bears the largest 
share of the global HIV burden, accounting for 68% of all people living 
with HIV and 70% of new HIV infections in 2010. Within the region, 
prevalence rates are much higher in southern and eastern Africa. 


Sources: UNAIDS (2010, 20116); UNICEF (20110). 


14. This section draws on Clarke and Aggleton 120121 and Samuels [2012]. 


sexual relations and condom use. It does this by 
addressing psychosocial and interpersonal skills 


such as assertive communication, self-esteem, 
decision-making and negotiation. Life sk 15 
programmes that approach sensitive iss: «s in 
ways that allow student engagement sho. d 

be introduced to complement topics in t! 
curriculum such as health education, sexuality 
education and broader HIV and AIDS edu ation. 


While it is difficult to analyse the result: 

life skills elements of wider HIV program es, 
life skills education is likely to have played an 
important part in cases where HIV educ \ 
coverage іп schools has been high, whe: 
implementation has been generally effec е and 
where life skills education has been com! ed 
with other prevention measures. 


Despite education's key role in 1V 
prevention, knowledge remains у 
Schooling can reduce the risk of HIV infer оп in 


various ways. It can help empower young omen 
to assert their sexual and reproductive ri: ts. 
Curriculum-based interventions also pro. le 
essential knowledge on HIV and AIDS, wih is 


critical for young people before they bec 
sexually active. 


HIV prevalence remains high in some parts of 

the world. Yet HIV-related knowledge remains low. 
According to recent global estimates based on 

119 countries that provided information, only 24% 

of young women and 36% of young men aged | 
15 to 24 were able to identify ways of preventing | 
the sexual transmission of HIV and to reject | 
major misconceptions about HIV transmission 
(UNAIDS, 20113]. 


Young people who have stayed in school longer 
tend to be more aware of HIV and AIDS, and 
more inclined to take protective measures such 
as using condoms, seeking counselling and 
testing, and discussing AIDS with their partners, 
according to data from Demographic and Health 
Surveys in five sub-Saharan African countries 
(de Walque, 2009). Educated women are more 
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likely to know that HIV cannot be transmitted by 
supernatural means and that using condoms can 
reduce the risk of transmission. They are also 
more likely to seek HIV testing during pregnancy, 
to know that HIV can be transmitted to an infant 
by breastfeeding and to know that this risk can 

d by taking anti-retroviral drugs during 
су (UNESCO, 2011с). 


Children need to be informed about the risks 
of HIV before they become sexually active. In 
southern and eastern Africa, where prevalence 


rates remain high, younger students’ knowledge 


of HIV «n3 AIDS is extremely low. This raises a 
concer al education is not reducing the risk of 
infect | societies where such intervention is 
most jed [Box 1.5). 


Monitoring the availability of life 
skilis programmes 


Even ‚ young people know about HIV and 
AIDS nowledge is not enough to ensure 
that they adopt behaviour that protects their 

own health and the health of others. Information 
about jom use and access to services, such as 
HIV testing, may not be applied if people are not 
empo | to say no to sex or negotiate condom 
use. Life skills education needs to be a key part 
of HIV- ənd AIDS-related health and sexuality 
education to ensure that increased knowledge 
translates into a change in attitudes and behaviour. 
Many tries report that such programmes 
exist. There is also evidence of some having 

been successfully implemented. But far more 
needs з done if these programmes are to 
reach the large numbers of young people still 

at risk of HIV infection. 


The Dakar Framework for Action on Education 
for All included HIV and AIDS as a learning 
need under goal 3, stating that ‘[ylouth-friendly 
programmes must be made available to provide 
the information, skills, counselling and services 
needed to protect them from’ the risk of HIV, and 
that ‘[clurricula based on life-skills approaches 
should include all aspects of HIV/AIDS care 

and prevention’ (UNESCO, 2000, pp. 16, 20). 

The importance of life skills education in the 
context of HIV and AIDS was also recognized 

in the Declaration of Commitment on HIV and 
AIDS, agreed at the first United Nations General 


Goal 3: Youth and adult learning needs 


Assembly Special Session (UNGASS], the annual 
high-level meeting bringing together all Member 
States to discuss responses to HIV and AIDS and 
make political commitments [United Nations, 2001 |. 


The UNGASS Declaration set the ambitious 
target of ensuring that, by 2010, at least 95% of 
those aged 15 to 24 would have access to the 
information, education and services needed 

to develop the life skills required to reduce 

their vulnerability to HIV infection. Monitoring 
progress in this area has proved difficult given the 
broadness of the definition, which is difficult to 
translate into a time-bound, quantifiable target. 


One of the twenty-five UNGASS core indicators 
attempts to monitor progress by identifying 
the percentage of schools that provided life 
skills-based HIV education for at least thirty 
hours in the last academic year. Unfortunately, 
there are no standard guidelines for what 
constitutes life skills education in response 

to HIV and AIDS, and the information is self- 
reported, making it difficult to establish its 
quality. Many countries do not differentiate 
between provision in primary and secondary 
schools. The response rate by ministries 

of education is also low: only 99 out of 192 
countries reported on this indicator in either 
2007 or 2009 (UNAIDS, 2011b]. This result may 
be due in part to the fact that many ministries 
of education still view HIV and AIDS as the 
responsibility of health ministries. 


Despite these problems, available data suggest 

that many countries are now providing life skills- 
based HIV education (Clarke and Aggleton, 2012). 
Twenty-three countries reported that all schools 


provided such education in the last academic year, 


including high-prevalence countries such as 
Kenya, South Africa and Zimbabwe (UNAIDS, 2010). 


Effective life skills education can 
change attitudes and behaviour 
Monitoring coverage is just a first step towards 
evaluating programme outcomes. It is not easy to 
identify whether life skills education programmes 
have had an impact on reducing HIV incidence. But 
it is possible to identify whether these programmes 
have an effect on skills, attitudes and behaviour. 
A review of twenty-five rigorous evaluations of 
life skills programmes for HIV prevention among 


In 2009, only 
99 out of 
192 countries 


had monitored 


progress in 
providing 
life skills HIV 
education 
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Box 1.5: Schoolchildren are not learning enough about HIV and AIDS in southern and eastern Africa 


Despite the widespread gains in HIV prevention, many school- 
children in southern and eastern Africa do not have adequate 
knowledge about HIV and AIDS. This is likely to hamper 
progress in further reducing new infections among youth. 


In 2007, about 60,000 grade 6 students (aged around 13, on 
average) and 8,000 of their teachers in fourteen countries of 
southern and eastern Africa were assessed on their knowledge 
of HIV and AIDS. The test focused on the official curriculum 
frameworks for HIV education adopted by ministries of 
education in the countries participating. The results are 
worrying. They indicate that very few students know enough 
about HIV and AIDS. This is not a sound basis for behaviour 
that avoids risk of infection. On average, only 3696 of students 
reached the minimum required knowledge levels and just 796 
reached the desirable level. 


Of particular concern is that groups that 
are vulnerable to HIV infection are also 
those with the least knowledge. In twelve 
of the fifteen countries, students of low 100 
socio-economic status or living in isolated 
rural areas scored significantly lower than 
those of high socio-economic status or 
living in urban areas. The magnitude of 
the difference varied among the countries. 
In Malawi, Uganda and Zambia, around 
3096 to 4096 reached the minimum level, 
whether rich or poor. By contrast, inequality 
was particularly wide in Botswana and 
South Africa, two of the countries with 

the highest prevalence rates. In South 
Africa, more than half of students from 

rich households reached the minimum 
level, compared with just one in five of 
those from poor households (Figure 1.28). 
While socio-economic status and location 
are factors affecting levels of knowledge 
across countries, gender differences are 
less noticeable. 


Pupils who reached minimal level of knowledge (%) 


Mauritius 


The results suggest ineffective 
implementation and possibly poor design 
of official curriculum frameworks for HIV 


education. Even in mainland Tanzania, Educational Quality 


© High socio-economic status 


which had the best overall performance, 33% of grade 6 
pupils reported that they had never attended HIV educa! оп 
classes during the current school year. Some teachers may 
not know enough about HIV and AIDS, but this does по! 
appear to be the main constraint. Teachers fared far бе! <r 
in the tests than their students, with 9996 at the minir: 
required knowledge levels and 82% at the desirable le: 

This result suggests that teachers are failing to pass c 
knowledge adequately to their pupils. 


Such evidence shows that far more needs to be done to 
ensure that schools play their part in communicating 
knowledge in countries that continue to experience hig! 
rates of new HIV infections among young people. 


Sources: Clarke and Aggleton (2012); Dolata (2011); Dolata and Ross (2010); Poner al. (2011), 


Figure 1.28: Knowledge about HIV and AIDS varies within countries 
Percentage of grade 6 pupils who achieved minimal level of HIV and AIDS knowledge, by socio-economic ste 


South Africa 
(U. R. Tanzania) 
(U. R. Tanzania) 


— Mean О Low socio-economic status 


Note: Low and high socio-economic status refers to pupils in the bottom and top quarter, respectively, of the SACMEQ 
pupil socio-economic status scale within each country, 
Source: SACMEQ team calculations based on 2007 data of the Southern and Eastern Africa Consortium for Monitoring 


— — — — — — 


young people from seventeen countries found 
that effective interventions had positive effects in 
these areas [Yankah and Aggleton, 2008). 


Positive behavioural changes included increased 
delay of sexual debut, increased condom use 
at first sex and fewer sexual partners. For 


the participatory Stepping Stones approach to 
sexual and reproductive health education was 
shown to be more effective than a single three- 
hour session on safer sex and HIV in terms of 
a decrease in the number of sexual partners 
and an increase in the correct use of condoms 
among men [Jewkes et al., 2007]. 


example, in rural Eastern Cape, South Africa, 
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Life skills education in response to HIV and AIDS 
is delivered in a range of institutional contexts 
{including schools and youth drop-in centres}, by 


teachers, facilitators and peer educators, and via 
the public, private and non-government sectors. 
The focus is sometimes on particular groups 
cons dered at risk. Successful examples bring а 
life skills approach to HIV and AIDS education, 
health education and sexuality education. 

Sch based programmes reach large 

пит ors of young people 

To rez critical mass of young people, 

cori isive programmes incorporating 

he «uality and HIV and AIDS education 

usi skills approach need to be integrated 
int val curricula and be compulsory. In 
add: ccessful programmes of this type 
have nned and sequenced curriculum across 
prima^v and secondary school, incrementally 
adjus ' the age, stage and situation of the 
learner (Вох 1.6) (UNESCO, 2011е). 


sful, life skills education needs to 
ctive, responsive and participatory 

:t challenge young people to find new 
ting to one another. In Mexico, 


ap ne developed by a local NGO in 

colla! »n with the Ministry of Public Education 
inco :d material on HIV in an existing 

life se based sexuality and contraception 
edu programme. Through role-playing 
activi tudents practised assertive 
communication and negotiation about sexual 
relations and the use of condoms under peer or 


essure. Those who took part in the 

me displayed positive changes in their 
f-efficacy, self-esteem, decision-making, 
communication and intentions - and these persisted 
for a year after the programme (Givaudan et al., 2007]. 


Teaching life skills education is not easy. 
Teachers need to be trained to adopt participatory 
approaches. Evaluations of the Health and Family 
Life Education curriculum framework initiative 

in five Caribbean countries showed that teachers 
needed more training in leading participatory 
activities. They usually focused on lesson content 
and used teaching methods that led to the life 
skills component being neglected and little student 
participation (UNESCO-IBE, 2009; UNICEF, 2009). 
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Teachers also need to be trained and supported 
to deliver life skills education on sensitive issues 
related to sexuality and HIV and AIDS. In Papua 
New Guinea, a compulsory pre-service teacher 
training programme on HIV and AIDS, in place 
since 2007, takes a participatory approach, 
asking student teachers to reflect on and debate 
controversial topics, prepare teaching plans for 
remote rural schools and generally connect what 
they have been learning with the context in which 
they live. This helps teachers not shy away from 
addressing sensitive issues (UNESCO, 20114). 


One reason for reluctance to teach these topics 
is the perception that doing so encourages 
promiscuity. It is vital to let everyone involved in 
such programmes know that the evidence does 
not support this belief. Rather, well-designed 
sexuality education programmes tend to delay 
the onset or frequency of sexual activity and 
increase condom use. A review of fifty-two 


Box 1.6: Botswana curriculum boosts HIV and AIDS awareness 


Botswana has made great strides in reducing the incidence of new adult 
HIV infections, halving the rate between 2001 and 2009. Yet the country 
still has the world's third highest prevalence rate among young men, and 
fourth highest among young women. Extending knowledge about HIV 
through education can be a vital way to maintain and accelerate progress. 


To intensify HIV prevention efforts, the government introduced a national 
HIV and AIDS awareness curriculum in 2006, adopting a life skills 
education approach. The curriculum has been scaled up by the Ministry 
of Education, in close partnership with the Ministry of Health. 


Sets of teacher guides and learner worksheets were designed in 
collaboration with teachers and other key parties. The materials are 
interactive, locally based, gender-balanced, culturally sensitive and adapted 
to learners' levels and ages. The worksheets present activities that help 
learners explore situations and practise appropriate responses. Teachers 
use stories, role-playing, poems and class discussions. Topics include self- 
awareness, goal-setting, stress management, social responsibility, healthy 
living, relationships, sexuality, risk reduction, and facts and myths about HIV 
and AIDS. The materials discuss HIV prevention, abstinence and delaying 
of sexual debut. For students 15 and older, the programme also discusses 
and provides referrals for condoms and other prevention methods. 


Knowledge about HIV appears to be improving in the country. The 
percentage of young women aged 15 to 24 who correctly identified 

ways of preventing the sexual transmission of HIV and rejected major 
misconceptions increased from 2896 to 4596 between 2003 and 2009. 
Continued efforts to improve and expand life skills approaches to HIV and 
AIDS education could further reduce infection rates by helping young people 
translate their increased knowledge into safe attitudes and behaviour. 


Sources: Education Development Center (2012); UNAIDS (2010). 
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In Estonia, 
Schools partner 
with youth 
counselling 
centres to 
teach about HIV 
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studies of sex and HIV education programmes, 
focusing on children and young people aged 9 to 
24 in both developed and developing countries, 
showed that only one led to significantly earlier 
onset of sexual activity (Kirby et al., 2007). In 
South Africa, a life skills education programme 
in KwaZulu-Natal province increased condom 
use at first sex by ten to twelve percentage points 
for 14- to 18-year-olds (Magnani et al., 2005). 


Messages need to be adapted to different age 
groups, including young people who are already 
sexually active, The power structures that govern 
personal relationships also need to be recognized, 
In Kenya, the official curriculum promotes 
abstinence in order to completely eliminate 
risky behaviour. A randomized impact evaluation 
of an intervention with a life skills element 
demonstrated the strength of a more realistic 
approach. In the project, grade 8 students were 
shown a short video that highlighted the risks 
for adolescent girls of sexual relationships 

with older men. The screening was followed 

by a discussion supported by information on 
risks of infection. In schools that received the 
programme, the incidence of pregnancies 

with older partners among teenage girls 
declined by 61% compared with control schools 
(pregnancy served as a proxy for the incidence 
of unprotected sex]. Access to information on 
various types of risky activity enabled girls to 
resist pressure from older men and reduce their 
exposure to risk while remaining sexually active 
[Ошо et al., 2011; Dupas, 2011]. 


Programmes outside schools are needed to 
reach some of those most at risk 
School-based programmes do not reach 

some of those most at risk: those no longer in 
school. Also, where teaching about sexuality and 
HIV and AIDS in school is highly sensitive or 
taboo, programmes outside school may be the 
only means of getting knowledge and life skills 
education to young people. 


Life skills education outside school is likely to 

be most effective when it complements other 
services targeting young people. The tailored 
activities, small group sizes, and voluntary and 
anonymous participation offered by youth drop-in 
centres can enhance reach and effectiveness. In 
Estonia, partnerships have developed between 
schools, which provide sexuality education, 


and youth counselling centres. The centres 
support teachers in handling difficult topics 
using interactive methods. Once young people 
become acquainted with the centres and are P 
assured that they are a friendly and safe social- 
space, they are more likely to return for advice. 
The partnerships, together with increase ; 
availability of modern contraception an 
system reforms, have contributed to sig 
improvements in youth sexual health їп! 
in Estonia (Haldre et al., 2012; Kivela et = 


ealth ` 
icant 


Programmes run by youth organizations 
using peer educators have proved an eff: tive 
means of delivering life skills education, 
young people are often more comfortab! 
to their peers. One example is the Together We 
Can programme, a partnership between 
Red Cross societies and ministries of hes 
in Guyana, Haiti and the United Republic 
Tanzania. Young people have been mobil 
deliver HIV-prevention messages, offer 
training and provide education and suppo to 
other youth [American Red Cross, 2010, 27 12]. 


Peer educators have also helped improve 
knowledge about HIV іп the Grassroot So. аг 
Programme, an out-of-school activity for 

girls and boys aged 12 to 18 in several hi 
prevalence countries Over 490,000 you 
people have participated. The curriculum ¿ses 
activities and games to provide comprehensive 
HIV prevention and life skills education 
Football stars and Grassroot Soccer graduates 
act as educators, community advocates and 
spokespeople. Teachers have become a key 
part of the programme in some countries, in 
an attempt to improve its chances of being 
sustained, replicated and scaled up. 


Ten evaluations of the Grassroot Soccer 
programme in seven countries have shown 
positive effects on knowledge, attitudes and 
communication related to HIV. A study in 
Zimbabwe showed that the proportion of 
students who knew where to go for help with 
HIV-related problems increased from 47% to 
76%, and the proportion of those who believed 
condoms were effective increased from 4996 to 
7196 [Botcheva and Huffman, 2004; Grassroot 
Soccer, 2012; Kaufman et al., 2010). 


15. Grassroot Soccer operates flagship sites in South Africa, Zambia and Zim- 
babwe, and has helped design and launch projects in Botswana, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Ethiopia, Kenya, Lesotho, Malawi, Namibia, Sudan and the 
United Republic of Tanzania. 
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Whether life skills programmes are offered 
inside or outside formal education, they need 
:ct the fact that boys and girls have 
nt needs and vulnerabilities. Single gender 
with a teacher or facilitator of the same 
in foster more open communication 


on sensitive issues, For example, recognizing 

the p ilar vulnerability of women aged 15 to 
19, the Sister 2 Sister Initiative in Malawi targets 
yout men with life skills education provided 
byc ung women ['big sisters’). The training 
is € ricular: while it supplements the long- 
este ied formal life skills curriculum, it can 
als ivered to young women who are out 

of si |verall, the programme has led to 

inci nowledge in the areas of sexuality, 
HIV use, multiple and concurrent 

part je-disparate relationships, and health- 
seek haviours, with evidence that knowledge 
is st { over time (Bakaroudis, 2011]. 

Ste hening and mainstreaming 

lite education 

Life iucation programmes are often 

imp ] through NGOs. They tend to be 

extr ilar, voluntary, small-scale initiatives, 
and a! erally not recognized by governments. 
They de useful lessons, however, and can 
gradi › integrated into a national curriculum, 
ast red in Indonesia, Kenya and Uganda 
[Leer et al., 2011; UNESCO, 2011е). 

In orc »plicate, scale up and incorporate such 
progr es into public education, it is crucial 
to ex the need for them to communities and 
other o will be involved. This is especially 
true in settings where talking about sex and 
sexuality ıs politically or culturally sensitive. To 
be effective, such advocacy needs to be budgeted 
and planned from the outset (Box 1.7]. 


In Indonesia, during the development and 
implementation of a secondary school-based 
HIV prevention programme delivered through 
life skills education, advocacy activities that 
targeted a range of interested parties - including 
local government and education authorities, 
School management and teachers, religious and 
community leaders, and students and parents - 
were found to be a key factor in their acceptance 
of the programme (Pohan et al., 2011]. 


Goal 3: Youth and adult learning needs 


Conclusion 

Life skills programmes that focus on young people 
are a vital component of a comprehensive HIV 
prevention response. Adequate support and training 
for teachers and facilitators are crucial. Life skills 
programmes outside formal education, particularly 


involving youth as facilitators and mentors, can 
complement school-based approaches and broaden 
coverage to reach young people who are most at risk. 


Box 1.7: Scaling up life skills and HIV education in India and Nigeria 


Extending life skills education with a focus on HIV and bringing it into 

the mainstream can be especially challenging in contexts where this is a 
particularly sensitive issue. Programmes in India and Nigeria show that 
talking the issues through with those involved can lead to their acceptance. 


In India, the Adolescent Education Programme aimed to empower young 
people to respond to real-life situations by adopting a life skills approach. 
Development began in 1998 and the programme was launched in six pilot 
states in 2002. However, it was shelved between 2003 and 2006 because 
of opposition to the content of the curriculum, which was seen as being 
too explicit and targeting children who were too young. Moreover, the 
programme's development was viewed as a top-down process with limited 
consultation at the state and district levels. 


The programme was reintroduced in the state of Odisha in 2007 as 

the Adolescent Reproductive and Sexual Health curriculum, after 
consultation with a range of interested parties, including adolescents 
themselves. The consultation highlighted the need for close involvement 
of family and community members, and for training and support for 
teachers. Implemented by the state government, the compulsory 
curriculum targeting 13- to 16-year-olds is being scaled up to all districts. 
A recent evaluation in five states, including Odisha, found that knowledge 
of HIV and AIDS was higher, and discriminatory attitudes lower, among 
students and teachers in schools that had been part of the programme. 


In Nigeria, the National Sexuality Education Curriculum for Upper 
Primary, Secondary and Tertiary Institutions was approved in 2001. In 
response to concerns from parents, politicians and religious leaders 
that the curriculum was too explicit, discussions on condoms and 
contraception were removed and the title was changed to Family Life 
and HIV Education. After being successfully scaled up in Lagos state, 
the programme is being extended to all primary and junior secondary 
schools in all states, with funding from the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, 
Tuberculosis and Malaria. The 2010 Nigeria Education Data Survey found 
that 5996 of parents and guardians with a child in primary or secondary 
school were aware that the curriculum was being taught. 


The exclusion of key topics could be a problem, particularly in a country 
with a generalized HIV epidemic and with a large and vulnerable population 
of young people. But because the concerns were taken into account, and 
individual states were allowed to adapt the curriculum to suit their socio- 
cultural characteristics, many original objectives of the curriculum continue 
to be met, and discussions about reintroducing key topics continue. 


Sources: McManus and Dhar (2008); Nigeria Federal Ministry of Education (2011); Samuels et al. 
(forthcoming); TARSHI (2008); UNESCO (20116); UNFPA (2009, 2011). 
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Improving levels of adult literacy 


Achieving a 50% improvement in levels of adult literacy by 2015, especially for women, and equitable 


access to basic and continuing education for all adults. 


Highlights 


m Most countries will miss goal 4, some by a large margin. There were still 775 million adults who co 
not read or write in 2010, about two-thirds of whom were women. 


W Globally the adult literacy rate has increased over the past two decades, from 76% in 1985-1994 to 
in 2005-2010 but, partly because the world's population has grown, the number of illiterate adults 
fallen modestly from 881 million to 775 million. 


m Of the forty countries that had an adult literacy rate below 90% in 1998-2001, only three are expect 
meet the goal of reducing their illiteracy rate by 50%. 


W The global youth literacy rate stood at 90% in 2005-2010, equivalent to 122 million young people. T! 
means that the world is not in a position to eradicate illiteracy by 2015 or any time soon thereafter 


Table 1.7: Key indicators for goal 4 
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Mliterate adults Adult literacy rates Youth literacy rat 
Total Women Total Gender parity index Total беп 
Change since 
2005-10 1985-94 1985-94 2005-10 1985-94 2005-10 1985-94 2005-10 1985-94 2005-10 1985. 
1000) (%) (%) (%) (%) [L7] (F/M) (F/M) (%) C (%) (F/M 
World 7475 12 63 64 76 84 085 090 83 90 090 
Low income countries. 174291 17 60 60 57 069 081 60 74 079 
Lower middle income countries 469 452 2 62 65 59 n 071 078 n 84 0.80 
Upper middle income countries 122305 -53 67 68 82 94 086 0.95 94 99 0% 
High income countries 
Sub-Saharan Africa 169313 27 62 62 53 63 058 076 66 n 080 
Arab States 50 286 3 83 66 55 75 0.62 079 74 89 0.78 
Central Asia 302 58 0 64 98 99 0.98 1.00 100 100 1.00 
East Asia and the Pacific 99 156 57 69 n 82 9 0.84 0.95 95 99 0% 
South and West Asia 406419 1 60 64 47 63 057 070 60 Ш 070 
Latin America and the Caribbean 35805 15 55 55 86 91 097 098 93 97 101 
North America and Western Europe 
Central and Eastern Europe 6794 E 78 n 96 38 0.96 0.98 98 99 098 


Notes: Data аге {ог the most recent 


index is between 0.97 and 1.03. 


Sources: Annex, Statistical Tables 2 and 10; UIS database. 
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year available during the period specified. Adults are those aged 15 and over; youth are those aged 15 to 24. Gender parity is reached when the gender parity 
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Literacy is crucial for adults' social and economic well- 
being - and for that of their children. Yet progress on 
this goal has been very limited, largely as a result of 
government and donor indifference [Panel 1.7]. 


The global adult illiteracy rate was 16% in 2010, 
corresponding to about 775 million adults, almost 
two-t cds of whom are women. Progress in reducing 


аби: | uteracy has slowed in recent years. After a 

decre of almost 100 million in the 1990s, the 

num f illiterate adults fell by less than 8 million 
between 1995-2004 and 2005-2010. It is projected that 
һу? tere will still be 738 million illiterate adults, a 
red f only 16% since the 1985-1994 literacy data 
refer period. 

Ove { all illiterate adults live in South and West 
Asia »ver one-fifth in sub-Saharan Africa. Literacy 
rate been growing too slowly in sub-Saharan 

Afr ounter the effects of population growth. As 

а гези: the number of illiterate adults in the region 
has actualiy grown by 27% over the past twenty years, 
reaci 59 million in 2010. In South and West Asia 
the iluterscy rate has fallen at a faster pace, although 
the пег of illiterate adults has increased slightly, 
by 6 1 

While south illiteracy rates are lower than rates among 
adul rall - reflecting improved education in recent 
gen: ins - about 1096 of youth remain illiterate 

glot This is equivalent to around 122 million young 
peo \ 28%, sub-Saharan Africa has replaced South 
and v ^sia as the region with the highest youth 
illiters ste. In absolute terms, 45 million illiterate 
youn пеоріе live in sub-Saharan Africa and 62 million in 
South and West Asia, 


Goal 4: Improving levels of adult literacy 


Global literacy estimates are based on national surveys 
and censuses, which include questions about whether 
the respondent or household members have been to 
school and are literate. This approach can overestimate 
actual literacy levels, in part because respondents may 
be reluctant to reveal that they cannot read or write. 
Direct assessments of literacy skills provide a much 
better understanding of literacy levels than either 
self-declarations of the ability to read and write, or the 
number of years of formal education. 


The UNESCO Institute for Statistics Literacy Assessment 
and Monitoring Programme (САМР) is an attempt to 
measure literacy and numeracy skills directly and 

draws attention to the hitherto neglected role of literacy 
practices and literate environments in maintaining 
literacy skills [Panel 1.8]. Analysis of direct literacy tests 
from household surveys shows that completing primary 
school does not ensure that such skills are acquired by 
all [Panel 1.9]. 


On a global scale, few illiterate adults live in rich 
countries. Even in high income OECD countries, 
however, large numbers of adults have very poor literacy 
skills. There is a strong association between poor 
literacy skills and marginalization, indicating a need for 
innovative ways to provide more and better adult literacy 
programmes [goal 4, policy focus]. 
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: Progress in reducing adult illiteracy has been slow 


The majority of the world's 775 million illiterate adults growth rate. Indonesia has seen similar succe 

are concentrated in a small group of countries. Of the improving its literacy rate from 82% to 93% an^ reducing 

countries with data, ten have more than 10 million the number of illiterate adults by almost 9 mi! л 

illiterate adults each, accounting for 72% of the global 

population of illiterate adults [Figure 1.29A]. Other countries have smaller numbers of illit e 
adults, but they make up a large share of the lation. 

These countries have experienced different rates of Eleven countries have an adult literacy rate b: 50%, 

progress over the past two decades. India alone contains eight of which are in the western part of sub- ran 

37% of the global number of illiterate adults. A large Africa [Figure 1.298]. 


improvement in its adult literacy rate, from 4896 in 1991 
to 63% in 2006, has been counterbalanced by population Most countries will miss goal 4, some by a lar 


growth, so the total number of illiterate adults in the margin. Among seventy-three countries with 

country has remained stagnant over the period. In literacy data for both the 1998-2001 and 2008 1 
Nigeria, the number of illiterate adults has risen by periods, forty countries had literacy rates bel 0% 
over 10 million between 1991 and 2010. In recognition in the earlier period. Of these, only three are ‹ ted 
of the problem, the government announced in April to meet the goal of halving their illiteracy rate 015: 
2012 an initiative to revitalize adult and youth literacy the Plurinational State of Bolivia, Equatorial Gu. ea and 
programmes, aiming to educate up to 5 million illiterate Malaysia - each of which started with a litera te very 
adults over the next three years. close to 90% (Figure 1.30). 

China, by contrast, has managed to reduce the number But of the thirty-seven countries not expected eet 
of illiterate adults by 66%, from 183 million to 62 million. the goal, some will be close. In particular, four 

This has been achieved thanks to a rise in the literacy countries will come within less than five perce 


rate from 78% to 94%, combined with a lower population points of the target. These include two countr 


Figure 1.29: Almost three-quarters of the world's illiterate adults live in just ten countries 


A. Countries with more than 10 million illiterate adults, 2005 to 2010. B. Countries with an adult literacy rate below 50%, 2005 to 2010. 
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Figure 1.30: Most countries will miss the adult literacy target, some by a wide margin 


Adult illiteracy rate, 1998-2001 to 2015 (projection) 
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with v.s starting points that have made significant Within the group of seventy-three countries for which 
progress Malawi increased its adult literacy rate from comparisons over time are possible, the number of 
64% ir 298 to 75% in 2010 and is expected to reach 79% countries which have achieved gender parity increased 
by 2015, while the literacy rate in Timor-Leste improved from 26 to 34. The eight countries that have made 
from 38% in 2001 to 5896 in 2010 and is expected to the greatest strides in women's literacy in the past 


reach 67% by 2015. 


Six countries will miss the goal by a particularly wide 
margin, at least fifteen percentage points. Among them, 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo and Madagascar 
will have experienced declines in the adult literacy rate 
over the period. The Central African Republic and Papua 
New Guinea recorded only small gains. By contrast, 
Chad and Mali experienced significant gains from very 
low starting points. The adult literacy rate in Mali is 
expected to have doubled between 1998 and 2015. 


decade are, in increasing order of improvement, Saudi 
Arabia, Nepal, Cambodia, Equatorial Guinea, Malawi, 
the Gambia, Timor-Leste and Chad. All countries that 
started with gender disparity in literacy in 1998-2001 
made progress except for Zambia. 


Even so, there were still 81 out of the 146 countries with 
data for 2005-2010 in which more women than men 
were illiterate. Of these, twenty-one displayed extreme 
gender disparity, with a gender parity index (РІ) below 
0.70. The Niger's GPI was the lowest, at 0.35. 
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Panel 1.8: LAMP deepens understanding of literacy contexts 
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Information on literate environments and literacy 
practices is of crucial importance for understanding 
the presence of literacy skills (OECD and Statistics 
Canada, 2000; Statistics Canada and OECD, 2005]. The 
UNESCO Institute for Statistics Literacy Assessment 
and Monitoring Programme (LAMP) is providing new 
evidence linking actual reading and numeracy skills 
with information on the environments in which these 
skills are acquired and maintained 


Most literacy skills are acquired in schools or literacy 
centres, but whether adults maintain or lose these 
skills depends on whether they engage in certain 
literacy practices, such as reading a newspaper, 
reading bills or using a computer. They also need to 
live in environments where these practices are 
encouraged or, at least, possible. This can be affected, 
for example, by the availability of stores in the 
community that sell newspapers. 


To understand the processes involved in acquiring 
literacy skills, LAMP collects background information 
on a wide range of literate environments and literacy 
practices. This information is used to develop measures 
of ‘literate environment density’ at individual or 
household level and at community level (Guadalupe and 
Cardoso, 2011). 


Adult literacy rates vary widely among countries 
implementing LAMP, from 29% in the Niger to 97% in 
Mongolia.” The four countries that have already carried 
out the LAMP main assessment - Jordan, Mongolia, 
Palestine and Paraguay - have all achieved a relatively 
high literacy rate. Their literacy practices differ, 
however. The percentage of adults who reported reading 
for pleasure ranged from 36% in Palestine to 60% in 
Mongolia. The use of a computer varied from 35% in 
Paraguay to 57% in Jordan. Reading bills, invoices or 
budget tables was twice as frequent in Paraguay as in 
Mongolia (Figure 1.31). 


16, The main assessment was conducted in Jordan, Mongoli: 
2010-11. In addition, field trial 
Nam. Several other countries are going 
Afghanistan, Jamaica, the Lao People's D 


— 


Figure 1.31: Even among countries with similar literacy rates, opſe use 
their literacy skills in different ways 

Frequency of selected practices included in the individual literate enviroment 
density measure, Jordan, Mongolia, Palestine and Paraguay, 2010/201 
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Some community characteristics of the literate 
environment are found to be relevant to all countries, 
such as the availability of public lighting, street names 
and dwelling numbers, newsstands, and public libraries. 
Other characteristics on which information has been 


collec !ed are relevant only for particular countries, 
such а- cinemas, public billboards and advertisements. 
Hea ntres are also included as an indicator of 

liter nvironment density. This is because in many 
devc за countries they expose people to printed 
mater as, such as posters, prescriptions and 

medic ne labels. 

Initial | AMP data show large differences in community 
char istics that can help maintain literacy skills. 
For example, only 25% of the population in Mongolia 
has access to a store or kiosk that sells printed 
materiais, compared with 85% in Palestine. While 28% 
of dwellings are numbered in Palestine, 91% are in 
Jordan {Figure 1.32]. 


Figure > 32: Community characteristics that help maintain literacy differ 
widely Gy country 


Populal.o: “wing in communities with selected services included in the community 
literate =i v “snment density measure, Jordan, Mongolia, Palestine and Paraguay, 
2010/20 
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Source: UIS, preliminary analysis of LAMP data. 
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Panel 1.9: Completing primary school does not guarantee literacy for all 


Curricula around the world expect children to learn 

to read by the end of the second year of primary 
School (Abadzi, 2010). In practice, it is more commonly 
assumed that it takes four or five years of school for 
all children to become literate (UNESCO, 2005). New 
analysis of household surveys prepared for this Report 
reveals that many children in poor countries have not 
become literate even by the time they have completed 
primary school. 


Recent Demographic and Health Surveys ask 
respondents who have not attended secondary school 
to read a short sentence from a card." The interviewer 
records whether respondents can read all or part of 
the sentence, and so whether they are literate or 
semi-literate. 


Evidence from surveys in ten low income and lower 
middle income countries shows that a considerable 
proportion of young adults are illiterate or semi-literate. 
One reason is that some still never make it to school or 
are likely to have dropped out of school early. But that is 
by no means the only reason. Many young people aged 
15 to 29 had not become literate even after completing 


six years of school. To take one example, in Ghana 
51% of the young women in this category and 37% of 
the young men were illiterate in 2008. In addition, 28% 
of the young women and 33% of the young men were 
semi-literate [Figure 1.33]. 


Children who leave school after completing оп! 

years are likely to have different characteristics m 
those who stay in school longer. Many of the ea 

leavers probably struggled at school, which is « 

one reason for children not continuing to secon. гу 
school. Nevertheless, their experience carries tant 
lessons. As countries strive to achieve universa 

primary education, more children from disadvantaged 


backgrounds enter school but are unlikely to proaress 
beyond the primary level. Schools need to ensure that 
they are given the necessary support to learn effectively. 
Comparing this cohort with an earlier cohort oí students 
can give some insights into changes in the quality of 
education. For example, in Kenya many of those ed 

15 to 29 in 2003 went to primary school in the e 

2000s. Of those young women who left school afi ~ six 
years in 2008, 43% had only partial literacy skil none 


Figure 1.33: For many young people, six years of school are insufficient to build literacy skills 
Literacy status, men and women aged 15 to 29 who completed only six years of school, selected countries, 2005 to 2011 (%) 
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Figure 1.34: Literacy skills are not improving across 
sub-Saharan Africa 
Literacy status, women aged 15 to 29 who completed only six years of school, 


selected countries (96) 
2008 2003 2008 2001 2007 2004 2010 2003 2008 


eria Ghana Zambia U. f. Tanzania Kenya 
Literate 88 Semi-literate Bl iterate 
$ош кл боза} Monitoring Report team analysis (2012) based on Demographic and 
Health Sur ata. 
at all, compared with 20% five years earlier. In Nigeria, 


the percentage of young women still illiterate after six 
years of school increased from 41% in 2003 to 52% in 
2008 [Figure 1.34). This suggests that the perceived 
deterioration in the quality of education in some African 
countries is not associated only with the more recent 
increase in enrolment but, rather, that there is a chronic 
quality problem. 


How many years of school are necessary to guarantee 
that all children master basic literacy skills? The 
answer is likely to vary from country to country. In some 
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Figure 1.35: In Ghana, not even lower secondary school is sufficient to 
guarantee literacy 

Literacy status, women aged 15 to 29, by highest grade completed, Ghana, 

2003 and 2008 (96) 
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Source: EFA Global Monitoring Report team analysis (2012) based on the 2003 and 2008 
Ghana Demographic and Health Surveys. 
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cases, even reaching lower secondary school may be 
insufficient. In Ghana, illiteracy rates decline with years 
in school, but even among those who had completed 
nine years of school in 2008, 21% were illiterate, and 
about a quarter were only partially literate in both 2003 
and 2008 (Figure 1.35]. 


This evidence suggests that countries need to monitor 
the acquisition of literacy skills more closely, and should 
not assume that increasing the number of years children 
spend in school will soon eradicate adult illiteracy. 
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Policy focus: 
Strengthening adult literacy in rich countries 


In high income countries, the universal spread of 
schooling has consigned high levels of illiteracy 
to the distant past. Yet significant numbers of 
adults still have very poor literacy skills - unable 
to use reading, writing and calculation effectively 
in their day to day lives. Those facing social 
disadvantage, including the poor, migrants 

and ethnic minorities, are particularly affected. 
Policies do not sufficiently address the extent 

of poor literacy skills among adults in rich 
countries, leaving millions without the basic 
skills they need to participate fully in productive 
employment and improve their quality of life. 


Adult literacy skills in rich countries need to 

be tackled on two fronts: strengthening formal 
schooling to assure better adult literacy skills in 
the future, and supporting the literacy learning 
of adults. This section focuses on the second 
strategy in high income OECD countries. 


In high literacy societies, people with poor 
reading and writing skills are often stigmatized 
and suffer from low confidence, and so tend to 
keep their struggles with literacy under wraps. 
This poses a major challenge for adult literacy 
initiatives. Programmes that have clear benefits 
for using literacy skills in daily life can encourage 
adults to participate while avoiding the stigma 
that can be associated with their involvement 

in them. 


Low adult literacy skills in rich 
countries are a wider problem 

than is often recognized 

Conventional data on illiteracy, measuring those 
who are unable to read or write at all, vastly 
underestimate the share of adults who have very 
poor literacy skills in rich countries, which the 


most reliable estimates put as high as one in five. 


Conventional estimates based on projections 
for a very few countries suggest that around 


8 million adults in developed countries were 
unable to read or write in 2008, giving an 
illiteracy rate below 1% for adults and c!cse to 
zero for those aged 15 to 24 (UNESCO, 2° | Ic, 
Statistical Table 2).'* But such figures te!) us 


little about actual literacy and numeracy © «ills 
because they are derived by asking pe to 
estimate their own skills, or those of ho. Hold 


members, by answering a simple yes/r« 
question. In reality, literacy is a continu: 

from complete unfamiliarity with written ters 
and numbers to the ability to communica’ е via 
long and complex written texts quickly ard with 
ease. And it can only be accurately measured by 
directly testing people's abilities. 


Adult Literacy and Life Skills (ALL) survey 
undertaken in nine high income OECD со: ties 
assess skill proficiency on a five-level sg. 
(OECD and Statistics Canada, 2011). A n 
only at level 1 in prose literacy can at m: 
a single piece of information in a text th: 
identical or synonymous to the informat in 
the question. Even if they can read, adul! that 
level may be unable to apply this skill to ple 
tasks, such as determining the correct а: unt 
of medicine to take from information pri»: on 
the package (OECD and Statistics Canag 2011). 


For the nine countries surveyed, the average 
share of respondents achieving no more than 
level 1 in prose literacy was about 2296, o: 

70 million adults; national shares ranged {rom 
8% in Norway to 47% in Italy. The proportion at 
level 1 for numeracy was even higher - almost 
27% on average, or 84 million adults (Figure 1.36]. 


18. As of 2012 the UNESCO Institute for Statistics is no longer providing figures 
оп adult illiteracy for the North America and Western Europe region or the 
group of high income countries. 


19. The ALL surveys covered Canada, Italy, Norway, Switzerland and the United 
States in 2003 and Australia, Hungary, the Netherlands and New Zealand in 
2006-2008. They assessed prose literacy, document literacy, numeracy and 
problem solving, The results for prose literacy Ithe knowledge and skills needed 
to understand and use information from continuous texts} and document litera- 
cy [the knowledge and skills required to locate and use information contained in 
non-continuous texts such as forms, maps and charts) are very similar. 
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Figure 1.36: Many adults in rich countries have low literacy and numeracy skills 
Distribution of population aged 16 to 65 by skill level, selected countries, 2003 to 2008 
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If it is assumed that literacy rates in the reading, writing and arithmetic skills to write 
nine countries (which account for 43% of the a shopping list, understand their child's 
popuist.on aged 15 to 64 in the thirty-one high school report or write a cheque (ANLCI, 2008]. 
incor CD countries) are representative 
of th population, that means close в in Scotland (United Kingdom], a 2009 survey 
to 16! on adults in high income OECD estimated that 8% of the population aged 
coun ive poor literacy skills. 16 to 65 were at level 1 in prose literacy (St. 
Clair et aL, 2010]. 
While national literacy assessments are not 
comi tè from country to country, because 
of differ «ces in sampling, methodology and Low educational attainment leads to 
definitions, they confirm that poor literacy skills low adult literacy skills 
area = ,ficant problem. For example: Wide differences in educational attainment across 
countries are partly responsible for observed 
W in Germany, a 2010 assessment estimated literacy levels. In Italy, which suffers from 
that 14.596 of the population aged 18 to 64, particularly low average levels of literacy skills, 
or about 7.5 million people, were functionally only 4796 of those aged 16 to 65 have at least 
erate. Of these 0.6% could not read, some upper secondary school, compared with 
understand or write single words; 3.9% 85% in Norway, where average literacy skills are 
could read, understand and write single the highest (OECD and Statistics Canada, 201 1]. 
words but only letter by letter; and 10% could 
read single sentences, but not continuous Literacy and numeracy skills tend to decline with 
text, such as instructions (Grotlüschen and age, partly because the expansion of secondary 
Riekmann, 2011]. schooling is a phenomenon of recent decades. 
In the Netherlands and Norway, while 596 of 
W |n France, a 2004/05 survey estimated that those aged 16 to 25 have very poor literacy skills, 
9% of the population aged 18 to 65, or about for those aged 46 to 65 the share is 1596 (OECD 
3.1 million people, did not possess basic and Statistics Canada, 2011). 
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Even controlling for education and other 
individual characteristics, however, older adults 
are more likely to have very poor literacy skills, 
both because the quality of education has 
improved and because people lose skills as 
they age. Those with less education are more 
affected by skill loss as they get older. For those 
with post-secondary education, numeracy skills 
do not begin to decline before age 40, whereas 
for people without post-secondary schooling, 
numeracy skills decline throughout adulthood 
(Figure 1.37). 


Those with less education not only have lower 
numeracy skills as they enter adulthood, but 
are also more likely to find employment in low 
Skill occupations that do not require the use 
and development of numeracy skills. They are 
also less likely to benefit from lifelong education 
opportunities such as adult education courses 
and learning on the job. 


Figure 1.37: Adults lose numeracy skills over time, but those with less 
education lose them faster 
Average numeracy score by age and education, selected countries, 2003 to 2008 
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But educational attainment is not the only 
determinant of adult literacy and numeracy 
Skill levels. Even young people still in school at 
the age of 15 can have very poor literacy skills 
that may persist into adulthood. In surveys 
carried out in 2009 by the OECD's Programme 
for International Student Assessment, the 
proportion of young people in school who 


performed below level 2, the level required to 
demonstrate reading ability that enables them 
to participate productively in life, ranged from 
under 10% in Finland and the Republic of Korea 
to over 25% in Austria, Israel and Luxe "bourg 
(OECD, 20104). 


Poor literacy skills are more | ey 
among the disadvantaged 

Average figures provide an overall pictu = of 

the scale of poor adult literacy skills, Үс they 
mask wide disparities within countries en 

in countries with higher overall levels c: adult 
literacy skills, certain groups continue ace 
disadvantage linked to characteristics = <h as 
gender, poverty, ethnicity, language anc 'isability: 


W Gender: Women scored higher in p 


literacy in each of the ALL survey ‹ tries 
except Italy and Switzerland. Men sc. ~ed 
higher in numeracy everywhere ex 
Hungary, but the gap was smaller fo: ihe 


youngest adults, especially in Canas italy 
and New Zealand (OECD and Statist 


Canada, 2011]. 

W Socio-economic status: Poverty can e 
strong effect on literacy even after c^ rolling 
for education. For example, in the Un ted 
States 43% of adults with very low lit= acy 


skills were poor, compared with only of 
adults scoring at the highest literacy e 
{Kirsch et al., 2002]. In the United Kingdom, 
among people born in 1970 who were in the 
lowest literacy category, 3096 had fathers who 
were working in unskilled or partly skilled 
manual jobs when they were born compared 
with only 17% for those in the highest literacy 
category [Parsons and Bynner, 2007] 


W Language and immigration status: In the 


nine ALL surveys, immigrants were more 
likely to have very poor literacy skills in the 
assessment language than native-born 
people. The disadvantage was particularly 
severe for those whose mother tongue was 
different from the assessment language: this 
group was three to six times more likely than 
the native-born to score at level 1 (OECD and 
Statistics Canada, 2011). In the Netherlands 
and the United States almost half the 
immigrants whose native tongue was not the 
assessment language scored at level 1. 
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m Ethnicity: Ethnic and other minorities may conventional illiteracy rates among the 

have faced marginalization in education and Roma have been estimated to be very high; 

the labour market, reducing their chances 11% in Poland and 35% in Greece cannot 

of acquiring literacy skills. Their schooling read or write at all (European Union Agency 
ences have often been marred by poor for Fundamental Rights, 2009). In Australia, 

quality and culturally inappropriate education, Canada, New Zealand and the United States, 

leading to low achievement and high dropout indigenous populations have lower literacy 

rates, Notably, throughout much of Europe, skills (Box 1.8). 


Adult literacy among indigenous populations in high income OECD countries 


of discrimination and stigmatization Maori adults have very poor literacy skills 


fa ndigenous people in rich countries - such in English, compared with 1396 of the non- 
as istralia, Canada, New Zealand and the indigenous population. 
Ur tates - has received insufficient attention 
but early visible in literacy data: in the United States, 19% of American Indian апа 
Native Alaskan adults scored below the basic level 
a vations, Inuit and Métis adults in Canada are on prose literacy, compared with 7% of white 
» likely to lack basic literacy skills. Іп Nunavut, Americans. For quantitative literacy, the gap was 
adults were over ten times as likely as non- even higher: 3296 compared with 1396. 
о have very poor literacy skills in English or 
French (Figure 1.38). The origins of poor literacy skills among 
indigenous populations vary, but often begin in 

W |) New Zealand, where around 14.6% of the school. In Australia, the 2009 PISA survey showed 


on identify with Maori ethnicity, 22% of that the proportion of 15-year-olds who had not 
reached the basic level in reading was 38% among 
indigenous students, compared with 14% among 
literacy skills non-indigenous students. For mathematics, the 
Perc е of adults aged over 16 years at level 1, prose literacy, керәшен e 

е е i а only 30% of indigenous Australians aged 25 to 34 
кышынан ыы ЧА Ө had completed twelve years of school, compared 

with 7396 of non-indigenous Australians. 


Countries are seeking ways to address the 
challenges indigenous populations face. The 
redress the legacy of residential schooling that 


Figur. 55: In Canada, indigenous people have lower 


at level 


Canadian government has been attempting to 
separated indigenous children from their families 
and aimed to assimilate them, including punishing 
them for speaking their own language. Following 
£n the Indian Residential Schools Settlement 
E 


Adu 


0 


Agreement in 2007 and a formal apology by the 


зріз 11112 
85/5 5 5 H F government for the residential schools in 2008, 
1 5 8 = о ae the government has committed to improve the 
SSIS S T funding, quality and cultural relevance of schools 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Yukon Northwest Nunavut on reserves. 

Territories 


Sources: ABS and AIHW (2011); George and Murray (2012); Kutner et al. 

(2007); National Panel on First Nation Elementary and Secondary Education 
for Students on Reserve (2012); Satherley and Lawes (2009); Statistics New 
Zealand (2007); Thomson et al. (2011); Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
of Canada (2012). 


Source: Human Resources and Skills Development Canada and Statistics 
Canada (2005). 
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W Disability: Certain learning, vision and hearing 
impairments have direct implications for 
literacy. A lack of appropriate inclusive 
education opportunities means that adults 
with disabilities may have faced challenges 
during their school years with implications 
for their literacy skills. In the United States, 
an assessment found that those without 
basic literacy skills were more than twice as 
likely as an average adult to have multiple 
disabilities (Baer et al., 2009). 


While all these factors increase the risk of having 
very poor literacy skills, the problem affects 
people of all ages and from all walks of life. 
Many are employed, speak the national language 
as a mother tongue, and have some form of 
educational qualification. In Germany, three out 
of five adults with poor literacy skills are native 
German speakers (Grotlüschen and Riekmann, 
2011). In France, more than half are working 

and almost three-quarters spoke only French at 
home as a child (ANLCI, 2008). 


Poor literacy skills have important economic and 
social effects for individuals and households. 
Lower literacy scores translate into lower 
employment rates and earnings in most 
countries - even after taking into account 
education, parental background, experience, 
gender and immigrant status. Lower levels 

of numeracy skills are related to higher 
unemployment rates in all nine countries 
participating in the ALL surveys (OECD and 
Statistics Canada, 2011]. Adults with level 1 skills 
were eight times more likely to be unemployed 
than adults with level 4 or level 5 skills in the 
United States, ten times more in the Netherlands 
and sixteen in Switzerland. Workers with higher 
prose literacy or numeracy skills earned on 
average 1096 to 2096 more than those with low 
Skills, even after controlling for level of education 
[OECD and Statistics Canada, 2011]. 


Low literacy hinders full participation in other 
ways, making it hard to carry out tasks such 
as helping children with homework and filling 
in job application forms. It can act as a barrier 
to further education, social mobility and civic 
engagement. Among older people in England, 


lower levels of literacy are associated with 
poorer self-reported physical and psychological 
health, and lower self-reported quality of life 
[Jenkins et al., 2011]. 


Political commitment and ро! у 
vision can strengthen adult acy 


To prevent more people from entering >Julthood 
with poor literacy, countries must con: to 
improve the quality of primary and seco dary 


schooling and increase retention rates 
paying particular attention to student: n 
disadvantaged backgrounds. For those vho 


have left school with poor literacy and © neracy 
skills, the challenge for policy-makers | greater. 
High level political commitment and а icng-term, 
coherent policy vision are needed - both of which 
are often lacking, despite the attention vat 
international literacy assessments have helped 
put on the low level of literacy skills. 

High level commitment puts literacy ^ 

the spotlight 

Recognizing the extent of literacy chalice» s is 


a vital first step towards tackling the рге iem. 


While it is too early to assess the effect ess 

of several recent high level initiatives, « 
commitment helps raise awareness o issues 
In February 2011 the European Commis «n 
launched a High-Level Group on Literac, charged 


with giving visibility to literacy in Europe and 
evaluating the effectiveness of existing рс! cies 
[European Commission, 201 1a}. The results of 
the OECD's Programme for the International 
Assessment of Adult Competencies [PIAAC], 
due to be released in 2013, should be another 
opportunity to call rich countries to action. 


National policies backed by financing 

are vital 

Some countries have developed literacy plans in 
recent years. The results of adult literacy surveys 
have often been a trigger for this commitment. 


In New Zealand, there has been increased 
focus on literacy since the publication of the 
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results of the 1996 International Adult Literacy 
Survey, which showed low levels of literacy skills 
(New Zealand Ministry of Education, 2008). The 
2008-2012 Literacy, Language and Numeracy 
Action Plan prioritizes raising the literacy and 
numeracy skills of people at level 1 and level 2 


who зге in the workforce. The Ministry of 

Macr Affairs and the Ministry of Pacific Island 
Affa ə among the participating agencies, 
and v^ пагу institutions providing education 

in a! ‚ cultural context are also involved. 
The «s^ more than doubles the number of 
train portunities [to almost 40,000) and 
the t {to US$63 million] (New Zealand 
Ter cation Commission, 2008). Targets 
of p pating learners have been on track, and 
an nent tool has been developed that will 
provi tial information on literacy outcomes 
in 20 ‘ew Zealand Tertiary Education 

Cor n, 2011]. 

Sim he United Kingdom's Skills for Life 
stra as initiated in 2001 in response to a 
goverrinent-commissioned report recognizing 
that mony adults lacked basic literacy and 

num skills. About US$8 billion was spent 
betwe 101 and 2007. Some 5.7 million adult 
leari vere reached, and 2.25 million of 
ther | accredited qualifications (United 
Kingson Public Accounts Committee, 2009). 
Lea were approached through a wide 
rang rogrammes, including family and 
wor! ‚ programmes, English for speakers 
of ott ;nguages, and literacy and numeracy 
embeded in vocational training. Although the 
targe ber of adults was reached, there 


was no progress in outcomes. Between 2003 
and 2010, the proportion of adults at the three 
owes! literacy levels remained unchanged at 
around 15% (Harding et al., 2011). An emphasis 
on quantitative targets may have made it less 
attractive to focus on the hardest to reach 
Bathmaker, 2007). 


n the Netherlands, the national plan to combat 
ow levels of literacy among adults [Aanvalsplan 
Laaggeletterdheid] was triggered by the findings 
of international assessments showing that one in 
en adults had very poor literacy skills. Its targets 


Goal 4: Improving levels of adult literacy 


were set within a longer-term goal of reducing 
the number of adults with very poor literacy 
skills by 60% to 600,000 by 2015. One aim was to 
increase the number of participants in literacy 
training from 5,000 to 12,500 annually by 2010. 
That target was almost reached in 2008/09, but 
budgetary pressures meant that there were only 
10,000 beneficiaries in 2010 (CINOP, 2011]. 


Adult literacy programmes can lead to 
secondary school qualifications 

One incentive for adults to attend literacy 
programmes is that they can lead to formal 
qualifications which can help them get better 
jobs. In Italy, there are two providers of basic 
skills which lead to a lower secondary school 
certificate: secondary schools that give evening 
courses, and Provincial Centres for Adult 
Education. While 130,000 adults attend basic 
education courses, they are mostly immigrants 
(Oliva, 2011). In light of the 19 million adults who 
had very poor literacy skills in Italy in 2003, this 
is a small effort. 


The basic education programme for adults in 
Spain is larger. There are three levels. The first 
and second focus on basic literacy skills and were 
attended by about 95,000 students in 2009-2010. 
The third level leads to a compulsory secondary 
education certificate and was followed by almost 
210,000 students in 2009-2010. In addition, about 
70,000 immigrants attend language courses 
(Rodriguez Alvarifio, 2008; Spain Ministry of 
Education Culture and Sport, 2012). 


Family or intergenerational literacy 
programmes show good results 

Adults often mention an inability to help their 
child with reading or homework as a reason 

for entering literacy programmes. Family or 
intergenerational literacy programmes, where 
parents and children develop their literacy skills 
together, take advantage of this drive. For such 
programmes, teachers need to be trained in 
both child and adult literacy learning as the 
methods for each are different [Kruidenier et al., 
2010). The programmes have been shown to be 
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effective in improving child literacy, the capacity 
of parents to support their children and parental 
motivation to engage in learning [Carpentieri et 

al., 2011). 


In the United States, the Family and Child 
Education programme has served more 

than 12,500 American Indian families with 
young children since 1990. According to the 
programme's assessment system, there have 
been improvements in adult literacy levels and 
more than 1,000 adults have obtained a high 
school diploma [Yarnell et al., 2010). 


Workplace-based programmes help 

tackle illiteracy 

If workplace literacy programmes are 
appropriately designed, they can be convenient 
and relevant, reaching adults who otherwise 
might not have participated. Many employers do 
not sufficiently recognize that raising workforce 
skills can improve product quality, workplace 
communications, and health and safety. To 
overcome this, publicly funded, enterprise- 
based basic skills programmes are in place, 
particularly in many Nordic and anglophone 
countries (Keogh, 2009; National Adult Literacy 
Agency, 2011]. The New Zealand Workplace 
Literacy Fund, for example, provides funding 

to strengthen employee literacy and numeracy 
skills linked to workplace requirements [New 
Zealand Tertiary Education Commission, 2012]. 


In Norway, the Basic Competences in Working 
Life Programme began in 2006. By 2011, it 

was supporting 249 projects in more than 400 
companies with a budget of about US$16 million, 
and more than 20,000 adults had benefitted. Any 
enterprise in Norway, private or public, can apply 
for funding. Preference is given to proposals that 
combine work and basic skills training (reading, 
writing, numeracy and digital skills] with other 
job-relevant learning, and that are related to the 
competency goals of the Framework for Basic 


Skills developed by the Norwegian Agency for 
Lifelong Learning. Special efforts are made to 
include small and medium-sized enterprises in 
the programme and to encourage applications 
from industries that employ people with low 
formal skills (Hussain, 2010; Vox, 2012) 


An evaluation of the workplace literacy 
component of the Skills for Life programi e in 
the United Kingdom showed that courses needed 
to be long enough for any gains in produc лу 

to be achieved, and that interventions he 

be sensitive to the constraints of small a: + 
medium-sized enterprises, which may n easily 
be able to release workers for literacy t^ aing 
[Wolf, 2008]. 


Quality and commitment of literacy te -chers 

are key factors 

Trainers need to be well prepared to adju .. to 

the needs of the heterogeneous populat they 
serve. In Greece, the Second Chance Sc 
programme targets adults who do not h 

a lower secondary school leaving certifi: 

Established in 2001 as part of a Europear 

Union initiative, it was serving about 7,0: 

students by 2009. The schools follow an n, 
interdisciplinary curriculum with active le Hing 
through group work. This flexible appro is 
markedly different from the formal educ: эп 
system. Yet teachers are seconded from mal | 
primary and secondary schools апа аге | 
well prepared to deliver such a curriculu 

[Koutrouba, 2008; Koutrouba et al., 2011! 


This shortcoming highlights the importan? of 
providing appropriate training and professi 
development opportunities to attract and 
motivate the best adult educators. In the US 
state of Massachusetts, a model for a voluntary 
professional licence for adult education teachers 
was set up and training was provided in the 
areas covered by the licence (Comings and 
Soricone, 2005]. 
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Overcoming stigma is a key challenge 
Adults with very poor literacy skills are 

not always willing to participate in literacy 
programmes, partly because of the stigma 
attached to being recognized as illiterate. To 


help adults overcome this, many successful 
programmes have often been based on media 
campaigns and free, confidential advice. In 
England, for example, Skills for Life has been 
suppo ted by major campaigns on television 
and ir her media, which have led to high 

publ ignition of adult illiteracy and have 
eco g uptake (National Adult Literacy 
Agen )11] 

In me untries and regions, governments and 
privat indations have developed services via 
telep! hat offer help and information about 
how | part in literacy programmes. For 
exari nfo-Alpha in Quebec, Canada, is a free, 
confid il, bilingual service that offers help 
andi nation to people with low literacy skills. 
The refers callers to literacy resources 
and; s in each area (Canada Council of 
Minis! if Education, 2008). 

Infor n technology can also offer ways to 
over eservations about participating in 
literac. з одғаттеѕ. In Germany, the website 
www \\-schreiben-lernen.de (I want to 
learn rite] offers self-study courses in 
readin. writing, mathematics and English. The 
anony ‚ nature of the courses and the fact 
that lea: vers can take them anywhere, at any 
time агі 3t any pace means people are more 
inclines «c participate, About 200,000 learners 
have used the portal since it opened in 2004 
(UIL, 2011) 


Providing literacy training alongside career 
counselling, advisory services or skills 

training can encourage individuals to 
participate. In Spain, the Acceder programme 
embedded literacy training in guidance and 
vocational training delivered through forty-eight 


Goal 4: Improving levels of adult literacy 


Integrated Employment Centres. These have 
served more than 37,000 people, of whom 70% 
were Roma (Centre for Strategy and Evaluation 
Services, 2011]. 


Conclusion 

The challenge of poor adult literacy skills has 
not been sufficiently addressed in rich countries. 
Recognizing that poor literacy skills remain a 
social and economic barrier to millions of adults 
in these countries, a comprehensive policy focus 
backed by sufficient resources is required. 
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Assessing gender parity and equality in education 


Eliminating gender disparities in primary and secondary education by 2005, and achieving gender 
equality in education by 2015, with a focus on ensuring girls' full and equal access to and achievement 
in basic education of good quality. 


Highlights 


W Convergence in enrolment between boys and girls has been one of the successes of the EFA moveme: 
since 2000, but more needs to be done to ensure that education opportunities and outcomes are equits 


W There are still sixty-eight countries that have not achieved gender parity in primary education, and gir 
are disadvantaged in sixty of them. 

W The incidence of severe gender disparity has become less common. Of the 167 countries with data in 
both 1999 and 2010, the number of countries where fewer than nine girls were in primary school for 
every ten boys fell from 33 to 17. 

W At the secondary level, ninety-seven countries have not reached gender parity; in forty-three of them, 
girls are disadvantaged. In much of the Arab States, South and West Asia, and sub-Saharan Africa gen: er 
disparities are at the expense of girls, while in many countries in Latin America and the Caribbean, ап 
in East Asia and the Pacific, disparities are at the expense of boys. 

W International learning assessments indicate that girls perform better than boys in reading at both 
primary and secondary school level, and the gap is widening. Boys have an advantage in mathematics 
most countries, although there is some evidence that the gap may be narrowing. 


— 
Table 1.8: Key indicators for goal 5 
Primary education Secondary education 
Gender parity achieved in Gender parity achieved in 
2010 Gender parity index 2010 Gender wex 
Countries Countries 
where the where the 
Total number | Countries GPI is lower Total number ^ Countries GPI is lower 

of countries with data than 0.90 1999 2010 of countries with data than 0.90 1999 2010 

World 108 176 7 092 097 60 157 26 091 097 
Low income countries 9 23 10 086 095 1 23 14 0.83 087 
Lower middle income countries 23 49 6 086 0% 12 41 10 0.80 0.93 
Upper middle income countries м 50 1 099 1.00 л 47 1 0.98 1.04 
High income countries 42 48 0 100 099 % 1 101 1.00 
Sub-Saharan Africa 16 43 12 085 0.93 2 16 0.82 0.82 
Arab States 6 15 1 0.87 0.93 3 4 4 0.88 094 
Central Asia 7 8 0 099 098 5 7 1 099 097 
East Asia and ће Pacific м 23 1 039 101 6 23 1 094 103 
South and West Asia 4 7 2 083 098 0 B 3 075 091 
Latin America and the Caribbean 18 35 1 097 097 Ш 33 0 107 1.08 
North America and Western Europe 2 2 0 101 0.99 16 24 1 1.02 100 
Central and Eastern Europe 2 z 0 097 099 17 20 0 0.96 097 


Note: Gender parity is reached when the GPI is between 0.97 and 1.03. 


Source: Annex, Statistical Tables 5 and 7. 
— — ——————————— 
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Gender parity and equality in education 
constitute a basic human right, as well as 

an important means of improving other 

social and economic outcomes. Narrowing 

der gap in primary enrolment is one 
iqgest EFA successes since 2000. Even 
so, sorne countries аге still in danger of not 
achieving gender parity in primary and secondary 


education by 2015. The goal goes beyond 

numb cf boys and girls in school. More needs 
to be to ensure that all girls and boys have 
equi «cess to educational opportunities 
anda » equal educational outcomes. 

At p! mary level, gender parity had already 
been а ved, on average, in 2000 and has been 
maint since, although enrolment levels 
rema. iow for both boys and girls in many parts 
of the v i. The Arab States is the only region 
still fa. short, even though major progress 
has been achieved, with the gender parity index 
(GPI) rising from 0.77 in 1999 to 0.94 in 2010. 

At prirnary level, the Arab States and sub- 

Sahar frica, each with а GPI of 0.93, have yet 
to ach arity. These regions have, however, 
made = jnificant progress since 1999, with the 


GPI i: о from 0.87 and 0.85, respectively. 
Sout! West Asia has made huge progress 
since reaching gender parity in primary 
educ y 2010 

А key rsason for fewer girls being in school is 
that | e less likely to start school in the 
first place. Once in school, their chances of 
Progressing through the system are similar to 


those of boys [Panel 1.10]. 


At secondary level, the picture varies by region. 
Of particular concern is sub-Saharan Africa, 
whose GP! of 0.82 has not changed since 1999. 
Girls also remain disadvantaged in the Arab 
States and in South and West Asia. Latin America 
and the Caribbean, by contrast, faces a ‘reverse 
gender gap', with more girls enrolled than 

boys [goal 5 policy focus]. Yet disadvantage in 
Secondary school - in access as well as learning 
outcomes - is preventable. 


Goal 5: Assessing gender parity and equality in education 


Gender disparities in secondary education 
enrolment are also narrowing. Of the 137 
countries with data in both years, in 1999 there 
were 28 with fewer than 90 girls enrolled for 
every 100 boys; 16 were in sub-Saharan Africa. 
By 2010, this had declined to 22 countries, of 
which 15 were in sub-Saharan Africa. 


At tertiary level, regional disparities are even 
greater than at secondary level, with as few 

as six girls for every ten boys in sub-Saharan 
Africa, while around eight boys for every ten girls 
are studying at this level in North America and 
Western Europe. 


Reaching gender parity remains a challenge in 
many countries - but gender equality is about 
more than making sure equal numbers of boys 
and girls enter and progress through school. It is 
also about assuring their equal treatment within 
school - which means providing a safe, secure 
and supportive learning environment for all - 
and equal learning outcomes, which help build 
equitable access to social, economic and political 
life in adulthood. 


Analysis of international and regional learning 
assessments shows that there are notable 
gender differences in learning outcomes by 
subject, which suggests that more needs to be 
done to prevent these gaps. Girls perform better 
than boys in reading, and there is evidence that 
the gap is increasing. Boys retain an advantage 
in mathematics in most countries, although 
there is some evidence that the gap may be 
narrowing (Panel 1.11). 


With the emergence of several new initiatives — 
including the Global Partnership for Girls’ and 
Women’s Education and the High Level Panel on 
Girls’ and Women’s Education for Empowerment 
and Gender Equality, both launched by UNESCO 
in May 2011 - there are renewed opportunities 
to highlight and challenge barriers to gender 
parity and equality for girls. It will be important 
for these initiatives to tackle the root causes 

of gender disadvantage, ensuring that the high 
level initiatives translate into action leading 

to an equalizing of opportunities between girls 
and boys. 
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Panel 1.10: Girls face obstacles in entering school 


Considerable progress has been made in reducing 
gender disparities in primary education over the past 
decade, but several countries still have a long way to 
go. They have not only missed the deadline that was 
Set for 2005, but are in danger of missing an extended 
deadline of 2015. 


The reasons for girls' disadvantage vary, but new 
analysis prepared for this Report indicates that the 
biggest obstacle for girls in the countries furthest 
from achieving gender parity is entering school in the 
first place. Once enrolled, their chance of progressing 
through the cycle is usually similar to that of boys. 


The number of countries where girls face extreme 
disadvantage, or a gender parity index below 0.70, fell 
trom sixteen in 1990 to eleven in 2000, and to just one 

in 2010 - Afghanistan. Despite its place at the bottom of 
the rankings, however, Afghanistan has overcome the 
biggest obstacles to girls' education any country has 
witnessed: from an estimated female gross enrolment 
ratio of less than 4% in 1999, when the ruling Taliban 
had banned girls' education, to 7996 in 2010, resulting in 
an increase in the GPI from 0.08 to 0.69. With a long way 
still to go, the government needs to continue to address 
constraints on girls' schooling. Community schools 

that reduce the distance from home have proved to be 

a successful approach to address the insecurity that 
continues in many parts of the country and affects girls’ 
enrolment in particular [Burde and Linden, 2009). 


Severe disadvantage - measured by a GPI below 0.90 

- is also lower than ten years ago. Of the 167 countries 
with data in both 1999 and 2010, 33 had a GPI below 0.90 
in 1999, including 21 in sub-Saharan Africa. By 2010, 
there were only 17 countries in this group, including 12 
in sub-Saharan Africa (Table 1.9]. 


Countries where severe gender disparities remain are 
more likely to have fewer children in school overall. This 
is the case in Afghanistan, the Central African Republic, 
Chad, Côte d'lvoire, Eritrea, Mali, the Niger, Papua New 
Guinea and Yemen, which all have gross enrolment 
ratios below 80% and GPls below 0.90 


But countries with high enrolment can also experience 
a wide gender дар, partly because there are more 
over-age boys in school than girls. This is the case for 
Angola, Benin, Cameroon, the Dominican Republic 


and Togo. It cannot be taken for granted, therefore, 
that increasing enrolment will automatically !ез to a 
narrowing of the gender gap. 


Comparing countries with data for 1990, 2000 
out of thirty-eight countries where the gender р: іу 
index was below 0.90 in 1990, twenty-five had ү 
threshold by 2010. But of these, only six had ac™ ved 


gender parity: Burundi, the Gambia, Ghana, Іпа: : the 
Islamic Republic of Iran, and Uganda - and Ma 
Mauritania and Senegal made such progress ge g 
more girls into school that there is now a slight © ender 
disparity at the expense of boys (Figure 1.39]. T! nine 
countries show what can be achieved when cour’ es put 


in place strategies to overcome gender barrier the 
same time as increasing primary enrolment ove: ail 


In some countries that have not achieved gend: 
the GPI has nonetheless improved rapidly in t! t 


Table 1.9: Countries where the gender parity index is below 2010 


GER, female. 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
Central African Republic 79 
Chad 78 
Angola 124 
Cote d'ivoire 80 
Niger 64 
Eritrea 4) 
Guinea 86 
Cameroon 11 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 87 
Benin n7 
Mali 76 
Togo 132 0.899 
Arab States 
Yemen 78 )8! 
East Asia and the Pacific 
Papua New Guinea 57 0.892 
‘South and West Asia 
Afghanistan 79 0.694 
Pakistan 85 0.818 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
Dominican Republic 102 0.882 


Note: Data for the Central African Republic, Côte d'Ivoire, Mali and the Niger are from 2011; 
data for Papua New Guinea are from 2008. 
Source: Annex, Statistical Table 5. 
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Goal 5: Assessing gender parity and equality in education 


Figure 1.39: There has been progress in reducing gender disparity but girls still face major obstacles gaining access to school 
Gender parity index of the gross enrolment ratio, countries with GPI in 1990 below 0.90, 1990 to 2000 and 2000 to 2010 


Wi 1320-2000 Wi 2000-2010 Below 0.90 represents 
severe gender disparity. 


Ц — — | 
an — SS шшщ | Gender 
ad eal parity 
“В. — d | 
0.40 0.50 0.60 070 080 0.90 1.00 110 
Gender parity index 
Notes; Only countries with data for 1990, 2000 and 2010 are plotted. If there was no information for a particular year, information was substituted up to two years before or after. Afghanistan 


and Oman are excluded because they experienced negative trends. 


Source: UIS dat Е 
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By contrast, progress has been very slow in some 
countries. This includes some where enrolment levels 
were initially relatively high, such as Cameroon 

and Papua New Guinea, and some where they were 
relatively low, such as the Central African Republic and 
Côte d'Ivoire. The speed at which progress has been made 
elsewhere indicates that these countries could reach 
gender parity if they showed the same kind of commitment 
to addressing girls’ disadvantage in coming years. 


ten years. In Ethiopia, for example, the index rose from 
0.65 in 2000 to 0.91 in 2010. This reflects Ethiopia's 
commitment both to expanding access to primary 
schooling and to tackling gender disparities. Its speed 
of progress suggests there is hope of achieving gender 
Parity by 2015, although this will require a concerted 
effort to address entrenched gender disadvantages 

in some parts of the country, particularly where early 
marriage remains pervasive. 
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The move towards gender parity has slowed in some 
countries after good progress over the 1990s. Some are 
close to the goal, such as Algeria, Egypt, Morocco and 
Tunisia: such countries need to tackle the problems 
facing the most marginalized girls who still cannot attend 
school. Slower progress over the last decade in Chad and 
Guinea means they are still some distance from the goal. 


Angola and Eritrea are of particular concern because 
they slipped backwards between 1990 and 2010. Each 
country recorded a GPI over 0.90 in 1990, but Angola 
now is at 0.81 and Eritrea at 0.84, and therefore both are 
unlikely to achieve gender parity in primary schooling by 
2015. In Eritrea, not only has the gender gap widened, 
but the female primary gross enrolment ratio fell from 
47% in 1999 to 41% in 2010. 


Understanding the reasons for girls' lower enrolment 
is necessary to achieve gender parity. Is it because girls 
have less chance to enter school? Or is it, rather, that 
boys and girls have the same opportunity of entering 
School but girls are more likely to drop out? To answer 
these questions, household survey data from nine of 
the sixteen countries with the highest disparity were 
analysed for this Report. 


The message that emerges is that girls face larger 
obstacles to entering primary school (Figure 1.40]. In 
Guinea, for example, 44 out of 100 girls from the poorest 
households start school, compared with 57 boys. In 
most cases, once in school, girls and boys have an equal 


Figure 1.40: Poor girls have a lower chance of starting primary school 


chance of progressing through the cycle. Therefore, the 
fact that only 40 out of 100 girls from poor households 
reach the end of primary school in Guinea, compared 
with 52 boys, is largely because fewer girls started in the 


first place. 


While children from rich households have a be 
chance of starting school than those from poo 


households, more rich boys than rich girls епіс: school. 
In Mali, for example, 70 out of 100 girls from the richest 
households start school, compared with 81 bc 

Within this general pattern, there are exception. in 
Yemen, girls not only have less chance of enter! ^ school, 
but, once in school, are also less likely to reach «ade 6, 
Only 49 out of 100 of poor girls enter school, cor »ared 
with 72 out of 100 poor boys. And only 27 of poc: s 
reach grade 6, compared with 52 of poor boys 
Policy-makers need to tackle the causes of girls being 
out of school on multiple fronts: mobilizing cor nities 
to send girls to school by enlisting the support «| media 
and local leaders; providing targeted financial ©. port: 
providing gender-sensitive curriculum and text! ks; 
ensuring that teacher recruitment, deployment -nd 
training are gender-sensitive; and ensuring {Һа chool 
environments are healthy, safe and free of gen based 
violence (Clarke, 2011). Countries that have ado. «d 

an appropriate mix of interventions have witne- the 
most progress in narrowing the gender gap іп p ary 
enrolment over the past decade. 


Expected cohort intake to grade 1 and survival rate to grade 6 by gender and wealth, selected countries with GPI in 2010 below. 0,90, 2005 to 2008 
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Sources: Delprato (2012) based on analysis of Demographic and Health Surveys; EFA Global Monitoring Report team estimates (2012) based on analysis of Multiple Indicator Cluster Surveys. 
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Goal 5: Assessing gender parity and equality in education 


Panel 1.11: Gender disparities in learning ou 


Achieving gender parity and gender equality in education Figure 1.41: Girls outperform boys in reading while boys often do better in 


requires not only that girls and boys have an equal mathematics 
chance to enter and stay in school, but also that they Number of countries and economies according to the direction of the gender mean 
have equal opportunity in learning. score difference, by subject and survey, 2005 to 2009 


3 и n 18 Giris perform better I No significant difference I Boys perform better 
Regional and international learning assessments at 


primary and secondary level indicate distinct gender Neg 
patterns that vary by subject. Girls perform better than 2 
boys in reading in all but one country,” while boys retain 
an advantage in mathematics in most countries, There 
is more variation in science, with many countries not 
showing a significant difference between boys and girls 
[Figure 1.41). These patterns are broadly similar across 


8 


Number of countries/economies 
ё 


education levels, regions and country income groups. n 
Results from the 2009 PISA show an even stronger 0 
ve 151 s к SERCE PIRLS — SACMEQ SERCE PISA 
pattern in favour of girls in reading than earlier surveys, 2005/6 2006 2007 20056 2009 
with girls performing significantly better than boys in all SORE» PN „КНР TONES пук 
seventy-four countries or economies surveyed. In OECD Mathematics 
countries, girls' advantage in reading was equivalent to 9 
one school year, on average. But not all girls performed g 
well in these countries: one in eight girls and one in $m 
four boys failed to reach level 2, deemed the level at H 
which students demonstrate reading skills that will Е 40 
enable them to participate effectively and productively Б 
in life (OECD, 20104). Among non-OECD countries Eom 
participating, such as Malaysia and Romania, one in 2 | | " B 
three girls and one in two boys failed to reach this 0 
B той. зис mes smo me WS m 
Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 6 Grade 6 Grade8 ^ 15-year-olds 
In mathematics, the difference in performance tends Sena 
to favour boys, although there are countries where 80 
girls perform as well as or better than boys. Boys z 
performed better than girls in thirty-eight countries m 
and in twenty-eight there was no significant difference. 8 
Girls performed better than boys in eight countries. I m 
8 
While the general pattern for mathematics is the E i 
Opposite of that for reading, the gender gap in favour of E 
boys is narrower. In addition, there is little difference m 
between boys and girls in those failing to reach the D^ mes Sener TMSS PISA 
minimum level required to use their skills effectively: a ME. LM 


in OECD countries, around one in five of both boys m | ў : 
Note: The figure summarizes the results of six regional and international programmes of learning 


and girls failed to reach level 2. Among non-OECD assessment the Programme of Analysis of Education Systems of the CONFEMEN (PASEC, sub- 

countries, around half of both boys and girls did not Saharan Africa); the Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS, international); the 

reach thi Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA, international); the Southern and Eastern 
ach this level. Africa Consortium for Monitoring Educational Quality (ЅАСМЕО, sub-Saharan Africa); the Second 


Regional Student Achievement Test (SERCE, Latin America); and the Trends in International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS, international). 


20. In the United Republic of Tanzania, boys perform better than girls in reading (2010); Walker (2011). 


Sources: Gonzales et al. (2009); Hungi et al. (2010); UNESCO-OREALC (2008); Mullis et al. (2007); Saito 
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Science presents a more mixed picture than either 
reading or mathematics, indicating that there are 
circumstances in which either boys or girls can perform 
better. Boys performed better than girls in thirteen 
countries, in thirty-four there was no significant 
difference, and girls performed better than boys in 
twenty-seven countries. 


These average figures are likely to mask differences 
between subgroups of the population. For example, in 
Tunisia there was no gender gap in the mean science 
score. However, boys from the lowest socio-economic 
quartile were more likely to score above level 2 than 
girls in this group. By contrast, girls from the highest 
quartile had a better chance than boys of scoring above 
this level (Altinok, 2012b]. 


Overall, girls appear to be making greater progress 

in reading than boys. Comparing the subset of 
thirty-eight countries that took part in both the 2000 
and 2009 PISA surveys, the gender gap in reading has 
widened in favour of girls by seven points [Figure 1.42]. 


Figure 1.42: The gender gap in reading has widened 


A. Percentage of countries and economies by gender gap, countries and economies with data 
in both years, PISA 2000-2008 


100 
2000 2009 2003 2009 2006 2008 


Reading Mathematics Science. 
38 countries. 39 countries 56 countries 


Percentage of countries/economies (%) 
8 & E E 


o 


The increase was significant in Brazil, France, Hong 
Kong [China], Indonesia, Israel, Portugal, the Republic 
of Korea, Romania and Sweden. In France, Romania 
and Sweden, the main reason behind the wider gender 
gap was a decline in boys’ performance (OECD, 20103], 
While the gender gap in favour of girls has bee: 
widening for reading, there is some evidence that 
improvements in girls’ performance in mather:tics 
have narrowed the gender gap. 


There is no inherent difference in the capacities 5! 


girls or boys in reading, mathematics or science Girls 
and boys can perform equally well in these sub 215 
under the right conditions. To close the gap in г -sding, 


parents, teachers and policy-makers need to ! 
creative ways to entice boys to read more, inclusing by 


harnessing their interest in digital texts. To clas the 
gap in mathematics, progress in gender equal utside 
the classroom, notably in employment opportur ‘ies, 
could play a major role in reducing disparities | ane 


and Mertz, 2012). 


B. Gender gap by subject, countries and economies with data in both years, Р! 10-2009 
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18 Girls perform better 8) No significant difference il Boys perform better 


Sources: OECD (2004, 2007, 2010a, 20104). 
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As more children around the world get the 
chance to enter secondary school, it is vital to 
ensure that girls and boys benefit equitably 
from this progress. At primary level, girls 

remain much more likely to be disadvantaged 

in many countries, so it is imperative to maintain 
the international focus on supporting girls 

[Pani 21. Аі secondary level, however, boys 
are а idvantage in some countries. 

This n describes the extent of the problem, 
exami hy it occurs and explores possible 
solut t shows that the causes of boys 


disad фе in secondary school are different 
fror of girls, and that different remedies 
are often required. Boys’ lower enrolment or 
learnino achievement may partly result from 
disad зе related to poverty, and partly from 
diseng ent, associated with a disaffection 
with и and a sense of not belonging to the 
sche nunity 

ріѕр es in secondary education 
are times at the expense of boys 
Boys 55 likely than girls to enrol in 

secon hool and to do as well once in 
school. sarticularly in many upper middle and 
high ir »e countries. The experiences of these 
countr ffer lessons for poorer countries 
where enrolment is rising. 


Unequal! participation: more girls are enrolled 
than boys in some countries 

For mare than half of the ninety-seven countries 
that have not achieved gender parity in secondary 
education participation, the problem is due to 
fewer boys than girls being enrolled in school. 


m There are fifty-four countries where gender 
disparity in secondary enrolment is at the 
expense of boys; in fifteen of these countries, 
the disparity is so high that fewer than ninety 
boys are enrolled for every hundred girls. 


21. This section draws on Jha et al. (2012). 
22. As of 2010, there were relevant data for 157 out of 204 countries. 


Policy focus: Challenging disadvantage and 
disengagement among boys in secondary school 


Goal 5; Assessing gender parity and equality in education 


W At the lower secondary level, boys are 
disadvantaged in thirty-three countries; in six 
of these, there are fewer than ninety boys for 
every hundred girls enrolled. 


W At the upper secondary level, boys are 
disadvantaged in seventy-five countries; in 
forty-two of these, fewer than ninety boys are 
enrolled for every hundred girls. 


In most countries with fewer boys than girls in 
lower secondary education, the disparity is due 
to higher dropout rates for boys rather than 
higher transition rates of girls from primary to 
secondary school. In Nicaragua, for example, 
similar proportions of girls and boys enter lower 
secondary education, but fewer boys graduated 
in 2010: the gross entry ratio was 8896 for boys 
and girls, while the gross graduation ratio for 
lower secondary general education was 3696 for 
boys and 50% for girls. 


The situation is similar in upper secondary 
education, although data are available for fewer 
countries. In Paraguay, a two percentage point 
difference in favour of girls in the gross entry 
ratio for upper secondary general education 
extended to ten percentage points in the gross 
graduation ratio in 2008 (UIS database]. 


Lower enrolment for boys is more common in 
upper middle and high income countries with 
high levels of enrolment overall. Colombia, Costa 
Rica and Mexico have all achieved secondary 
gross enrolment ratios of over 80% but have 
fewer than 95 boys enrolled for every 100 girls 
(Table 1.10). But there are also poorer countries 
where boys are less likely to be enrolled, 
including fifteen lower middle income countries 
and three low income countries - Bangladesh, 
Myanmar and Rwanda (Box 1.9]. 


Within poor countries where girls' secondary 
enrolment is lower than boys’ on average, 

there may be locations where boys face greater 
disadvantage. For example, 2005/06 Demographic 
and Health Survey data indicated the proportion of 
those aged 15 to 19 attending school across India 


Over half 

of countries 
with gender 
disparity in 
secondary 
education have 
fewer boys than 
girls in school 
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richer countries 
Number of boys enrolled for every 100 girls, by total secondary education gross enrolment ratio, 2010 


<90 boys enrolled ^ Sü-S5boysenrolled 95-96 boys enrolled 


<80% Total secondary education GER 
Low income countries Bangladesh Myanmar Rwanda 


Lower middle income countries Honduras Nicaragua Bhutan 
Lesotho Viet Nam Paraguay 
Sao Tome/Principe 

Upper middle income countries Dominican Republic ^ Malaysia Ecuador 
Suriname Panama 
Nauru Thailand 


High income countries. Bermuda 


80-100*6 Total secondary education GER 


Lower middle income countries Cape Verde Fiji 
Samoa Guyana 
Kiribati 
Mongolia 
Palestine 
Philippines 
Upper middle income countries Argentina Botswana China 
Lebanon Colombia Jamaica 
Cook Islands Costa Rica South Africa 
Dominica 
Jordan 
Mexico 
Tunisia 
Venezuela, B. R. 
High income countries Cayman Islands Bahamas Andorra 
Qatar Croatia 
Trinidad/Tobago 


Note: Countries with total secondary education gross enrolment ratios above 100% are not included. 
Source: Annex, Statistical Table 7. 


——————————— 


was higher for boys (4796, compared with 36% 
for girls). However, the proportion was higher for 
girls in the state of Kerala (6796, compared with 
62% for boys] and in Delhi [5496 for girls and 49% 
for boys) (UNESCO, 2012c). 


| 
Table 110: Boys’ disadvantage in secondary school participation Is more commen ——7 1.10: Boys' disadvantage in secondary school participation is more common in 


Some regions are more likely to show patterns of 
boys' disadvantage. Of countries with data, boys’ 
enrolment is lower than girls’ in 64% of countries 
in Latin America and the Caribbean and 57% of 
countries in East Asia and the Pacific. For most 
countries experiencing a reverse gender gap, 

it is not a new phenomenon. For example, in 

the Dominican Republic, South Africa and the 
Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela, the pattern has 
persisted for a decade. 
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Unequal achievement: girls outperform 
boys in many countries 

International learning assessments from 
middle and high income countries show that 
girls perform better than boys in reading 
[Panel 1.11). The 2009 PISA survey, which 
covered thirty-four OECD countries anc forty 
partner countries and economies, showed that 


15-year-old girls achieved significantly ger 
scores in reading than boys in all cou s. 

The gender gap had widened in some tries 
since 2000, largely due to a greater im; ^ vement 


in girls’ performance. 


Boys continue to outperform girls in 
mathematics in many countries, but tH 
overall extent of their advantage is sm: 
than girls’ advantage in reading. Outcor os 
in science are more equal, although there are 
more countries in which girls do significantly 
better than boys than countries where boys 
perform better. 


Why some boys face disadvan’ e in 
secondary school 


The common causes of girls’ disadvan! in 
secondary education, related to discrim tion, 
are generally not as applicable to boys side 
the school, poverty and the nature of the abour 
market can affect boys more than girls. side 
the school, the classroom environmen! п lead 


to boys’ disengagement. 


Boys disadvantage is compounded by poverty 
Average indicators mask the fact that disparities 
at secondary school do not apply to all boys 

but affect those marginalized by factors such 

as poverty, social class, ethnicity and location. 
These boys experience greater economic and 
social pressure, with disproportionately negative 
outcomes for their participation and learning 
(Box 1.10). 


In countries where secondary school-aged 
boys are more likely than girls to work outside 
the home, this can translate into education 
disadvantage. In Latin America and the 
Caribbean, there are strong links between 
gender and children's work. In many countries 
across the region, more young males enter 
the workforce early and hold a paying job than 
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Goal 5: Assessing gender parity and equality in education 


Box 1.9: Boys' disadvantage in secondary school enrolment in Bangladesh 


Bangladesh is one of only three low income to all girls in school except in the largest urban 
countries where more girls are in secondary areas. Alongside other policies and projects, the 
schoo! than boys. The disparity is largely due programme has been very successful in raising 
to meesures supporting girls' enrolment, female secondary enrolment rates, from just 
suggesting a need for similar programmes that 25% in 1992 to 6096 in 2005. 
»to account the barriers that boys face 
in obtaining secondary education — especially The gender gap has not been a result of an 
de gender gap in enrolment begins absolute decline in the enrolment of boys at 
vy as the first year of primary school, worst, the enrolment rates of poor boys may 
əntinues into grades 6 to 10 of secondary have stagnated, and it is not clear that this is 
|, with boys’ disadvantage having grown because of support to girls. As poor boys enter 
1e (Figure 1.43). In grades 11 and 12, adolescence, they have more opportunities - and 
!isparity in favour of boys but overall more need - to find wage work, which keeps 
nont rates are extremely low for both boys them out of school. In order to enhance the 
poverty focus of the programme, stipends have 
been extended to poor boys since 2008 in about 
»que pattern is mainly due to stipends a quarter of the country. 
ed in the early 1990s, which provide 


4 J li ; L hi 2009); World 
e secondary schooling and a payment Sources: Antoninis and Mia (2011); Asadullah and Chaudhury (2009); Worl 


Bank (2008). 


Figure 1.43: In Bangladesh, there are increasingly more girls than boys in secondary school 
Number et 5oys enrolled per 100 girls, by grade, 1999 and 2010 


no 


In 1999, there were 90 boys enrolled 
in grade 8 for every 100 girls. 

By 2010, there were only 82 boys 
{or every 100 giris. 


— 


Number of boys enrolled for every 100 girls 


Source: UIS database. 
M — — — — — d 
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Box 1.10: In Trinidad and Tobago, boys are at a disadvantage in secondary education 


Boys in Caribbean countries are more likely to be area amplifies boys' disadvantage. A rich girl living in 


disadvantaged in secondary education than girls. Trinidad either an urban or rural area achieves a score above the 
and Tobago illustrates this pattern for both attendance average for Germany, while a poor male living in a rural 
and achievement in secondary school (Figure 1.44). Gender area scores close to the average for Tamil Nadu, India. A 
gaps in attendance are modest at the lower secondary combination of two factors seems to be at work: the 'sbour 
school level, but widen for the poorest boys at the upper market is pulling poor rural boys out of school, ang jh 
secondary level. While there are only small differences in levels of youth violence increase the chance that bc. 
achievement between urban boys and girls, living in a rural become disengaged. 


Figure 1.44: In Trinidad and Tobago, boys - especially from poor and rural households - face acute disadvantage in participation and achieve cent 


A, Secondary education attendance rate by wealth and gender, B. Mean reading score by economic, social, and cultural status, resi 
2006 and gender, 2009 
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Note: Highest/Lowest 25% refers to the student ranking in terms of the PISA 
social and cultural status index. 
Source: UNESCO (2012с). Source: Altinok (2012b), based on the 2009 PISA. 


young females (Cunningham et al., 2008). Boys Poverty reinforces boys’ disadvantage 
engaged in economic activity are also more further. When a poor household’s income 
likely not to attend school. The differences first suddenly drops, the family may respond by 
appear among children of lower secondary withdrawing a boy from secondary school to 
school age but become even stronger among earn money. In Brazil, adolescent boys are 
adolescents. For example, in Honduras, one of more likely to drop out of school because of 
the countries with the highest gender disparities the need to join the labour market. A sudden 
in secondary school participation, 6096 of boys fall in family income has a 4696 larger effect 
aged 15 to 17 were engaged in economic activity on the probability of dropout for boys in poor 
in 2002 compared with 21% of girls. About 8296 households compared to boys in non-poor 
of the boys engaged in economic activity were households [Cértes Neri et al., 2005; Duryea 
not in school, compared with 6196 of the girls et al., 2007]. Similarly, after Hurricane Mitch 
[Guarcello et al., 2006) [Figure 1.45). devastated rural Honduras in 1998, children 
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from poor families were more likely to miss 
out on school - and boys paid a higher price 
because they were more likely than girls to 
get a job [Gitter and Barham, 2007). 


Household strategies depend on the type 


of employment opportunities available. If 
parents perceive that available jobs for 
young men do not require secondary school 
comp n, then investment in secondary 


education will seem less valuable than early 


entry inte work. Boys and their families may 
conside" ihe type or quality of education 

availas'^ to be irrelevant to the types of jobs 

on of! ural Lesotho, looking after livestock 


tend p poor boys out of school, while 


girls а jle to attend for longer - though 

giris ment rates at secondary level are 
also ve v. Boys’ herding activities may also 
play а ! keeping boys out of school in other 
southern African countries, such as Botswana 
and Namibia [Jha and Kelleher, 2006). 

Pove lso negatively affect boys 


parti in in secondary education in richer 
count but the main consequences are on 


Goal 5: Assessing gender parity and equality in education 


learning achievement. Low socio-economic 
status amplifies boys' disadvantage in reading 
in many OECD countries [Figure 1.46]. For 
example, almost all rich girls across seven 
OECD countries reach level 2 in reading 

(the level which, according to the OECD, will 
enable students to ‘participate effectively and 
productively in life]. Within these countries, most 
rich boys also perform relatively well, with only 
between 3% and 13% not reaching level 2. There 
is, however, a striking gender difference among 
poor students. In Greece, for example, 24% of 
female students from the bottom quartile had 
not reached level 2, compared with 50% of male 
students in that category. 


The school environment may lead to boys’ 
disengagement 

In some countries facing a reverse gender gap 
in enrolment or achievement, female teachers 
tend to outnumber male teachers in secondary 
schools. For example, this is the case in Brazil, 
Jamaica and the Philippines, where there are 
around six to seven male teachers for every ten 
female teachers. This fact has caused some to 


Figure 1 25: Boys are more likely than girls to be engaged in economic activity, and those who work are more likely not to 
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позе aged 15 to 17 who are engaged in economic activity by school attendance status, selected Latin American countries, 2000 to 2002 
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In some 
southern 
African 
countries, 
herding 
keeps boys 
out of school 
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ask whether children relate better to teachers of 
the same gender and whether male teachers are 
more likely to teach in ways best suited to boys. 


A lack of male role models in education may 
disadvantage boys. Boys' disengagement could 
be more likely where there are no adult male 
role models in the family. While there is no solid 
evidence of such a link between role models and 
boys’ engagement, teachers and principals often 
believe one exists, as a survey in Trinidad and 
Tobago has shown [George et al., 2009). 


While wealthier boys in the Caribbean are 

more likely to see higher education and 
professional careers as realistic options, a 
vicious cycle of disengagement from education 
and involvement in risky behaviour has been 
observed for poorer boys in Jamaica and Trinidad 
and Tobago, where school gangs have emerged 
(UNDP, 2012). Female teachers may be less able 
to discipline boys in such contexts of high levels 
of crime and violence. 


Teacher expectations about the capacities of 
male and female students may play a part in 
performance. One study in Jamaica found that 
boys were told they were lazy, leading to low 
self-esteem, streaming into remedial classes, 
and poor academic achievement and test results 
(MSI, 2005]. Teachers have been noted as having 


Figure 1.46: In several countries, socio-economic status amplifies the gender 
difference in learning achievement 

Percentage of 15-year-old boys and girls who scored below level 2 in reading, by 
economic, social and cultural status, selected countries, 2009 PISA 
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Source: EFA Global Monitoring Report team analysis of Altinok (2012b], based on the 2009 PISA. 
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low academic expectations of boys in Malaysia, 
Samoa, Seychelles, and Trinidad and 1 орадо 
[Page and Jha, 2009). 


If boys perceive that female teachers 
discriminate against them, they may vse this 
to justify their negative attitude. A stu, of 
more than 200 teachers and 3,000 ad: nt 
students in Finland showed that, WII. 
teachers viewed boys’ temperament ^: 


educational competence more negatively than 
girls’, male teachers perceived the q «"ences 
between boys and girls to be smaller female 
teachers did (Mullola et aL, 2012] 

The gender of the teacher, however, a: counts for 


only part of the observed differences 

achievement and engagement betwee’ boys 
and girls. A more important factor is Likely to 
be teacher attitudes towards boys anc girls’ 
learning processes, behaviour and aca ‘omic 


success, Some commentators argue: while 
there may be differences in learning 
between the genders, they are minor : «pared 
with the similarities, and can be shaper through 
the schooling experience (Eliot, 2011 e, 
2005). Teachers need to be ate oH ences 
in learning styles where they exist, ar: 

prepared to adjust their teaching апа г>. ent 


methods accordingly (Younger et al., : 


Challenging boys’ disadvantac- 

and disengagement 

Gender disparities and inequality in education 
are not inevitable. In countries where boys are 
disadvantaged, there are ways that schools and 
society can help improve their participation, 
attainment and learning outcomes. 


Policy-makers have begun to show greater 
awareness of problems associated with 
boys’ disadvantage and disengagement in 
education. In some contexts, this focus has 
emerged due to a perceived relationship 
between adolescent boys’ educational 
underachievement and rising levels of gang 
involvement, violence, crime, access to guns 
and drug-related activity, as in the Caribbean 
(Figueroa, 2010; Jha et al., 2012). In other 
situations, a combination of increased media 
focus on educational league tables and rising 
levels of youth unemployment has brought 
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the issue to the fore, as in the United Kingdom 
(Cassen and Kingdon, 2007). 


sed awareness is not yet being sufficiently 
into effective action, however. A 
consensus about the causes of boys’ 

a! disadvantage is one reason; another 


is the justilied focus on the range of challenges 
girls stiil face 

Tack lower enrolment and performance 
regui 2: + comprehensive approach that 

addr their disadvantage due to labour 

mari nands as well as their disengagement 
due ! oom practices and gender attitudes. 


А fox ı three areas, each of which can also 


bene ris’ education, is required: 

W reducing the effects of poverty on educational 
par stion and achievement; 

m improving the quality and inclusive nature of 
$ ;; and 

W 011: 119 second chances to those who have 
dro; | out 

Redu: iv poverty can boost boys’ 

enro and achievement 

Socis: 1: otection programmes can support 

schoo! earticipation for boys and girls, and 

in some cases improve learning outcomes 

[UNE 0, 2010b). Such programmes need 

to take sender into account. In Jamaica, the 


Progrsime of Advancement through Health 
and Education [PATH) is a government- 

funded conditional cash transfer programme 
supporting poor families, which includes 
waivers for secondary school fees and textbooks. 
The programme had a significant positive effect 
on school attendance but the effect on boys 
aged 13 to 17 was not stronger than that for 
girls, even though the policy was concerned 
With the lower attendance rates of teenage boys 
[Levy and Ohls, 2007]. Since 2008, the transfer 
has been higher for boys than for girls and 

for secondary school than for primary school 
Students to address the pressure on poor boys 
to get a job (Fiszbein et al., 2009). 


Goal 5: Assessing gender parity and equality in education 


Evaluations of cash transfer programmes 
show that boys do not always stand to benefit 


more in countries where they are at a greater Cash transfer 
disadvantage. In Brazil, the Bolsa Familia programmes 
programme has sizeable positive effects on need to include 
school outcomes but girls in lower secondary the most 
schools have benefited significantly more, with А 

lower dropout and higher promotion rates disadvantaged 
(Glewwe and Kassouf, 2012]. In Mexico, the boys 


grant provided to households by the Progresa 
programme [later renamed Oportunidades] 
was larger for girls of secondary school age. 
It increased school attendance by 7.596 for 
boys aged 14 to 17, slightly less than for girls 
(Attanasio et al., 2012; Barrera-Osorio et al., 
2011). Such outcomes point to the need to 
consider the barriers to boys’ participation 
when designing programmes. 


High quality, inclusive schools can create 
the right environment 

A range of approaches can help raise boys 
engagement and achievement by promoting 

a school ethos of cooperation, respect 

for students and action against gender 
stereotypes. Some countries have encouraged 
individual schools to come up with their own 
approaches to improving outcomes for boys. 


In England, the Raising Boys' Achievement 
Project worked with primary and secondary 
schools that had succeeded in narrowing 

the gender gap to identify strategies that 
improve boys' learning and engagement 

with schooling. Some schools emphasized 
individual strategies to stimulate boys 
interest and engagement, for example 
through setting realistic targets to bolster 
their belief in themselves. Other schools 
responded to the range of learning styles 
exhibited by both girls and boys by adapting 
their pedagogy. For example, they emphasized 
creative approaches to literacy and interactive 
classroom activities. There were also school- 
wide organizational approaches. Some 
schools developed a team ethic so that 
underachieving students would feel included 
[Younger et al., 2005]. 
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A similar programme in Australia, Boys' 
Education Lighthouse Schools, documented 
best practice in boys' education from about 

350 schools. A compendium of resources based 
on the programme was developed for teachers. 
A follow-up project, Success for Boys, provided 
grants for up to 1,600 schools to improve boys’ 
education. The professional learning programme 
included a focus on effective literacy teaching 
and on the use of information technology to 
improve boys’ engagement with active learning 
[Munns et al., 2006). 


This is a rare example where lessons 

learned have fed into a teacher training 
programme. Few countries appear to have 
given sufficient attention to professional 
development aimed at reducing the gender 
gap in achievement and male disaffection with 
school. When it comes to learning outcomes, 
itis the capacity of teachers to engage and 
support the learning of both boys and girls 
that matters. That fact underlines the need for 
high quality teacher education that includes 
appropriate training in gender issues. 


In some countries, achievement-based 
Streaming is practised in secondary schools 
with the intention of helping underperforming 
students. However, findings from a large number 
of studies in high income countries have failed 
to demonstrate consistently positive effects of 
streaming on student performance [Meier and 
Schütz, 2007; OECD, 2010c). Moreover, where 
boys are underperforming and perceived as 
hard to discipline, this practice can result in 
higher proportions of boys in the lower streams. 
Streaming students can reinforce negative 
perceptions of their ability by teachers, peers 
and themselves. 


Single-sex schools are another response to 
boys' disengagement from education. If such 
Schools sometimes improve the learning 
outcomes of girls or boys, however, it may 

be because they tend to be particularly well 
funded and well managed, with high achieving 
students who have supportive parents (ACCES, 
2011; Halpern et al., 2011). Trinidad and 


Tobago converted many schools to single-sex 
environments on the assumption that this 
would make it easier for teachers to cater to 
boys learning styles and reduce peer pressure 
(Jones-Parry and Green, 2010). However, 

а recent study showed that most students 
performed no better at single-sex scnvols 


in Trinidad and Tobago, the exceptio: being 
students [particularly girls] who had expressed 
a strong preference for attending а jle-sex 


school (Jackson, 2011]. 


Mentoring programmes can help b: 
especially the most disadvantaged come 
more self-confident, improve their б: saviour 
and prevent them from disengaging n 
school [DuBois et al., 2002]. In the Un ted 


States, the century-old Big Brothers | Sisters 
programme, which requires voluntec: mentors 
to spend three to five hours per week with а 
child for at least a year, has been crc i ed 

with improved behaviour. This result to 

the introduction of a school-based уа: ant of 
the programme. For this type of intervention 


to succeed, mentors need to be train 
interactions monitored and parents с ey 
involved [Smith and Stormont, 2011) 


One of the most difficult aspects of tackling 
boys disadvantage in education is how :o foster 
positive gender attitudes, helping boy- respect 


themselves and take pride in responsi! le, 
socially acceptable, non-violent behaviour. 
While this needs to happen in house ds and 
communities, schools are a key place where 
action can be taken. In the Caribbean, a regional 
contest among non-government projects 
highlighted the best ways of helping boys at risk, 
including developing a sense of achievement by 
valuing each boy's contributions and creating 

а non-threatening and non-judgemental 
environment [Orlando and Lundwall, 2010; 
World Bank, 2011b]. 


Offering second chances can help boys 
make progress 

In some countries, boys have been the focus 
of policies and programmes that bring young 
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people who had dropped out back into school. 
Second-chance programmes, often run outside 
the formal education system, can offer boys 

an opportunity to complete their secondary 
schooling and gain social and economic skills: 


m |n Jamaica, the Male Awareness Now (MAN) 
project, managed by the NGO Children First, 

vith out-of-school males aged 14 to 24 

дег parents in Spanish Town, a poor and 


works 


and 
crime-ridden urban area. The project provides 
vocs1onal and life skills, health forums, 
guioance, and cultural and sporting activities 
to help boys and young men move into school, 
trainina or employment and away from drugs 
and suns, The project has improved self- 

esteen, behaviour and attitudes among most 
participants, and two-thirds of participants 


suc fully completed and received 
cer! ‘ication in a specific basic skill [Christian 
Aid 0; World Bank and Commonwealth 
Se at, 2009]. 

W in Samoa, the government and religious 
D in second-chance schools offering 


cational and life skills for early 
wol leavers, primarily boys (Jha et al., 


20 IS, 2012]. 

W in Lesotho, an NGO runs night schools where 
Enaisi, Sesotho and mathematics are taught, 
апі a hot meal is provided, for young male 
verdes who are otherwise unable to go to 
school because of their livestock rearing 
responsibilities [Sentebale, 2011]. 


Conciusion 


Policyrnakers must not lose sight of the goal 

of bringing all school-age girls into primary 

and secondary school. At the same time, it is 
vital to address the fact that some boys are 
falling behind in secondary school. Focusing 

on education quality and inclusiveness, while 
tackling the effects of poverty and offering 
second chances, can reduce boys’ disadvantage 
and disengagement, and so improve participation 
and outcomes for all children. 


Goal 5: Assessing gender parity and equality in education 


Policy-makers 
must address 
the fact that 
some boys are 
falling behind 
in secondary 
school 
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The quality of education 


Improving all aspects of the quality of education and ensuring excellence of all so that recognized 
and measurable learning outcomes are achieved by all, especially in literacy, numeracy anc 
essential life skills. 


Highlights 


W Millions of children who go to school do not learn the basics. Out of around 650 million children о! 
primary school age, as many as 250 million either do not reach grade 4 or, if they do, fail to attair 
minimum learning standards. 


W Pupil/teacher ratios at primary level improved globally between 1999 and 2010, especially in East As:a 
and Latin America. But they worsened in sub-Saharan Africa and South and West Asia, the regions ‘nat 
already had the highest pupil/teacher ratios. 


W Asignificant proportion of teachers remain untrained at both primary and secondary level. Of 100 countries 
with data at the primary level, in 33 less than 75% of teachers were trained to the national standard. en 
those who have received training are not always well-prepared to teach in early grades. 


=. 


Table 1.11: Key indicators for goal 6 


Pre-primary education | Primary education Secondary educa’ | 
Teaching staff Pupil/teacher ratio Teaching staff Pupil/teacher ratio Teaching staff her ratio | 
Change Change Change 
2010 since 2010 since 2010 Since 
1000) 1999(%) 1999 2010 (000) 1999 (%) 1999 2010 1000) 1999 (%) 1‹ 2010 
World 7787 45 л 2 28 483 15 26 24 31951 31 18 17 
Low income countries 384 80 27 74 2830 64 43 43 1787 B4 27 26 
Lower middle income countries 26 9576 2 3 31 9680 67 2 a | 
Upper middle income countries 3152 a 19 19 10885 4 24 19 13269 18 16 16 
High income countries 1899 37 18 15 5193 9 16 4 7215 14 14 12 | 
Sub-Saharan Africa “4 126 28 27 3103 59 42 43 1722 107 26 25 
Arab States 193 63 20 20 1954 29 23 21 1992 45 16 15 | 
Central Asia 152 18 10 n" 323 2 2 7 920 8 Ш) n | 
East Asia and the Pacific. 2096 49 % 2¹ 10376 13 24 18 10459 38 17 16 
South and West Asia y» 4853 12 36 39 5376 84 3 7o| 
Latin America and the Caribbean 1028 35 21 2 3020 n 25 22 3635 3 19 n 
North America and Western Europe 1545 45 18 4 3741 9 15 4 5204 16 4 12 | 
Central and Eastern Europe 1086 3 8 10 1113 -18 18 17 2643 E 12 " 


Sources: Annex, Statistical Tables 4 and 8. 
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Making sure that children learn should be at the 
heart of any education system. National, regional 
and international assessments have contributed 

to a growing realization that, despite international 
convergence in terms of access to primary school, 

ty in learning achievement between countries 


inequ 

remains wide. The scale of learning deficits shows that 
there is їзг more to be done to ensure not only that 
more children get into school, but also that they achieve 
expect: і learning outcomes. For each child who does 
not reach grade 4, estimates for this Report suggest, 
another child who reaches this grade may be failing to 
earn the basics [Panel 1.12]. 

To a jood learning outcomes for all, extreme 
dis within countries needs to be overcome 
Pane. Some education systems are better 

prepa an others to narrow the gap between an 
average child and a child marginalized by poverty, 

оса! ethnicity or other factors. 

Teac! are the most important resource for improving 
earning. ^ lack of teachers, and especially of trained 
eache »resents a major obstacle to achieving the 
EFA go 

The la stimates suggest that 112 countries need to 
expa ir teacher workforce by a total of 5.4 million 
primary school teachers by 2015 (UIS, 2011). New 

recru e needed to cover both the 2 million additional 
post: „red to reach universal primary education and 
the on posts of those leaving the profession. 
Sub iran African countries alone need to recruit 
more 2 million teachers to achieve universal 

prima iucation. 

The tota: number of primary school teachers grew by 


1596 between 1999 and 2010, resulting in a small decline 
in the global pupil/teacher ratio from 26:1 to 24:1. 
However, the number of teachers did not keep pace 

with the increasing number of pupils in the two regions 
facing the largest challenges. The pupil/teacher ratio 
increased in South and West Asia from 36:1 to 39:1. In 
Sub-Saharan Africa, despite the recruitment of more 
than 1.1 million teachers, equivalent to a 5996 increase, 
the pupil/teacher ratio rose slightly, from 42:1 to 43:1 - 
the highest in the world. 


Overall, of 165 countries with data, there were 26 in 
which the pupil/teacher ratio was above 40:1 in 2010, 
including 22 in sub-Saharan Africa. Seven countries 
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saw their ratios grow by more than five pupils for every 
teacher over the decade: the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, Guinea-Bissau, Kenya, Pakistan, Samoa, 
the former Sudan and Yemen. Each experienced 

a significant rise in the gross enrolment ratio, far 
outstripping any increase in teacher numbers. This 
raises serious concerns for the quality of education 

in these countries. 


Yet some countries with growing primary enrolment 
were able to improve their pupil/teacher ratio 
significantly. In Senegal, for example, the gross 
enrolment ratio rose from 6896 in 1999 to 8796 in 2010, 
while the pupil/teacher ratio fell from 49:1 to 34:1. 


In many countries, the percentage of teachers trained 
according to national standards is low. Of 100 countries 
with data, 33 have less than 7596 of their primary school 
teachers trained, and in 12 the share is less than 5096; 
among them are Benin, Ethiopia, Honduras, Liberia, 
Mali and Sierra Leone. 


In secondary education, the global teaching force has 
grown by 3196 - much more than at the primary level. 
Growth was particularly strong in South and West 
Asia, with an 8496 rise, and sub-Saharan Africa, where 
the number more than doubled. The secondary pupil/ 
teacher ratio stayed constant or decreased in every 
region, markedly so in South and West Asia (from 33:1 
to 27:1). Overall, out of 110 countries with data, only 11 
had pupil/teacher ratios in lower secondary education 
above 35:1 in 2010. 


Data on the percentage of trained teachers are more 
sporadic at secondary level, but it is clear that many 
countries are not training enough secondary school 
teachers to the minimal level prescribed. Of fifty-nine 
countries with data, twenty-six have less than 7596 of 
their secondary school teachers trained, and eleven 
have less than 50% of their teachers trained. The latter 
include Bangladesh, Burkina Faso, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, and the Niger. 


Overcrowded classrooms and poorly trained teachers 
are resulting in children struggling to learn the basics 
in many parts of the world, particularly in low income 
countries. While many factors contribute to poor 
learning outcomes, lack of teacher preparedness in 
early grades leaves a legacy that is difficult to overcome 
later in the education cycle. This is a constraint that 
policy-makers must rectify [goal 6, policy focus]. 
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Panel 1.12: Millions of primary school-age children are failing to learn the basics 


Concerning the world's 650 million children of primary 
School age, it is time for the emphasis to fall not only 

on the 120 million who do not reach grade 4 but also on 
the additional 130 million who are in school but failing to 
learn the basics. 


Getting more children into school has been one of the 
successes of the EFA movement since 2000. There were 
50 million more children in classrooms in sub-Saharan 
Africa and 33 million more in South and West Asia in 
2010 than in 1999. This inevitably places a strain on the 
limited resources available for teaching and learning 

in the regions that have been furthest from the EFA 
goals. Many of the new students may enter school with 
disadvantages that make their learning more difficult: 
they may have poorer health, they are less likely to 
have had the opportunity to attend pre-school, and their 
parents are less likely to be educated and so are unable 
to support their learning. 


Should getting more children into primary school really 
be considered a success if they are not acquiring the 
necessary skills? Concern about this question has 

led to a call for steps to tackle the problem, such as 
improving measurement of learning outcomes [Center 
for Universal Education, 2011]. This urgent call for action 
is amply justified. 


Four recent regional and international surveys provide 
a basis for comparing learning outcomes at the primary 
education level across countries.? New analysis for this 
Report attempts to provide a snapshot of the extent to 
which children are both staying in school until grade 4 
and learning the basics. The focus for this purpose is on 
mathematics. 


In some countries, a large proportion do not reach 
grade 4: either they have not had the chance to enter 
school, or they have dropped out before reaching that 
level [Figure 1.47]. In Burundi, Congo, Mozambique, 


23. The surveys are PASEC, SACMEQ, SERCE and TIMSS. 


Nicaragua and Senegal, at least one in three children do 
not reach grade 4. For these children who have dropped 
out before grade 4, it can be assumed that they would 
be unlikely to achieve minimum learning outcomes, 


For those children who make it to grade 4, many do not 
achieve what the four surveys define as the mir. num 


level in mathematics. According to the benchmarks set 
by the studies, one in six children in Latin Агпе а who 
took part in SERCE and almost two in three chidren in 
Southern and eastern Africa who took part in MEQ 


failed to acquire basic numeracy skills. 


In Nicaragua, for example, only 61% of children | ave 


reached grade 4, of whom 74% achieved the expected 
minimum learning level in SERCE; in other word =, only 
46% of the cohort is expected to achieve the mir num 
learning level. By contrast, almost all children hed 
grade 4 in Cuba and achieved the minimum lea: ng 
level in SERCE. 


Not only do few children reach grade 4 in south 
Africa, but many do not achieve the minimum 


benchmark set by SACMEQ. The experience of Malawi is 
of particular concern. Despite great strides in ! asing 
enrolment and narrowing the gender gap in rec 

years, 34% of children do not reach grade 4. Due high 


levels of dropout and poor quality of schooling 500 
of the cohort achieves the minimum learning le 


There is no inevitable trade-off between quanti! 
and quality of education; increasing enrolment cue 
not necessarily lead to lower learning achievem: 
Comparing countries participating in a given survey 
highlights the relative ability of education systems to 
help children acquire basic skills. Among countries that 
participated in the third SACMEQ study, almost four in 
five children make it to grade 4 in Kenya and Zambia, 
but schools in Kenya are more than twice as effective 

in ensuring that they learn basic mathematics skills. 
Among participating countries in TIMSS, both Algeria 
and Tunisia saw 98 of 100 children make it to grade 4. 
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Figure 1. p Even if they progress through the grades, many primary school children do not acquire basic knowledge and skills 
Percentage of cohort who reach grade 4 and achieve minimum learning level in mathematics, four regional and international learning assessments 
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Yet the percentage achieving basic numeracy skills was A proper comparison would require students from all 


50% higher in Algeria than in Tunisia. countries to take the same test in the same grade or 

at the same age. However, even though they are not 
The learning assessments do not provide a global strictly comparable, the lack of a full set of rigorously 
picture of achievement at primary level, as each is comparable data should not prevent recognition of the 
designed with different objectives and for different full extent of the learning deficit - and the inequalities in 
contexts. They measure reading and mathematics in learning between countries. 


different ways and test students in different grades. 
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Figure 1.48: Cross-country inequality in primary school participation is much smaller than inequality in learning outcomes 
Percentage of cohort who reach grade 4 and achieve minimum learning level in mathematics in four regional and international learning assessments 
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Notes: The percentage of childen who reached grade 4 is based on the expected cohort completion rate methodology. The ranking of countries is based on an anchoring pr hat 
linearly transforms the score of each country in relation to the scores of countries that have participated in two learning achievement surveys. 
Sources: Altinok (2012a); UIS database; and EFA Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012). 


т. 


Analysis for this Report places all countries оп a rough 
common scale of learning Altinok, 2012a) (Figure 
1.48]. The comparisons show that, inevitably, children 
in rich countries, such as Japan and the Netherlands, 
are not only more likely to stay in school until grade 4 
but also to achieve the minimum learning benchmark. 
At the other end of the spectrum, children in poorer 
countries - notably in Africa but also some Latin 
American countries, including Guatemala and 
Nicaragua - are more likely to drop out and, for those 
who make it to grade 4, not to achieve the basics. 


The scale of the variation provides a stark illustration of 
the vast difference in opportunity to learn that children 
face by virtue of where they are born. Just 16 in 100 
children in a poor country like Mozambique are able to 


| 
1 
E IT IER. 
Hirn: d 
Bl. Survived to grade 4 Did not survive to grade 4 
learn the basics, compared with 79 in Uruguay «od 100 
in Japan. 
What can this information tell us about the global 
learning deficit? The average rate of achievement of basic 


learning outcomes for the four assessments was used to 
estimate the extent of basic learning in countries lacking 
data. There are additional challenges because China and 
countries in South and West Asia, which together make 
up 41% of the population of primary school age children, 
have not participated in any international or regional 
assessment at primary level. Using further assumptions 
for these countries. estimates by the EFA Global 
Monitoring Report team suggest that around 250 million 
children either fail to make it to grade 4 or do not reach 
the minimum level of learning.“ 


24. This is achieved by anchoring the results o 
[carried out ov 81 at upper p 
some point took р; ore than one survey 
and SERCE; Botswana in TIMSS and SACMEO: and Mauritius 


25. For China, an estimate close to the TIMMS average was used. For South and West Asia, 
used was around ten percentage points lower than SERCE. 

А similar figure is estimated based on analysis of the same learning assessments using 
data on reading 
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Panel 113: Learning achievement within countries varies with socio-economic status 
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rnational assessments, the 2009 PISA has the 


hensive coverage. PISA surveyed seventy- 


"ies and economies: all the OECD countries 


er countries and economies. This includes 
t non-OECD countries, although по sub- 
can countries participated and, in South 
на, only two states in India were included. 


;sessed the performance of 15-year-olds, 
ion collected data on parental occupation and 
ind on selected home characteristics, such as 
ity of books. With this information, an index 
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of economic, social and cultural status was constructed. 


It can be used to identify the relationship between 
students' performance in school and the disadvantages 
they face because of their home background. 


In every country, the higher the quartile of the socio- 
economic index to which a student belongs, the better 
the performance, with a similar pattern for boys and 
girls (Figure 1.49). At one end of the spectrum, most 
15-year-olds in richer countries such as Canada, 
Finland, the Republic of Korea and Singapore reach 
level 2, and the gap between students from households 
with higher and lower socio-economic status is narrow. 
At the other end, in less wealthy countries such as 
Argentina, Chile, Colornbia and Jordan, the gap is much 
wider. The achievement gap can, however, only partially 
be explained by a country's overall income level. 


ural status and gender, 2009 PISA 
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and Liechtenstein are not included. Poor/Rich refers to the bottom/top quartile in 
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In high income and upper middle income countries, 
even among countries with the same mean score, 
Some education systems are better in ensuring that 
disadvantaged students are not left too far behind. 

For example, although Finland and Switzerland have 

a similar mean score, the difference in performance 
between rich and poor is much wider in Switzerland. 

In particular, there is a very large gap in the proportion 
of students from the bottom quartile performing below 
level 2, with 1196 in Finland scoring below this level 
compared to 25% in Switzerland. 


The role of socio-economic status and other background 
characteristics in explaining variation in learning 
achievement differs from country to country. For 
example, individual background explains a higher share 
of variation in reading performance in Austria, France 
and Hungary [between 28% and 36%) than in Croatia, 
Greece and Norway [between 18% and 21%] (OECD, 
2010b). Where the relationship between background and 
learning is strong, disadvantaged students are denied 
one of the key routes to social mobility. 


In middle income countries, student performance 

is very low: on average, at least half scored below 

level 2 in mathematics. In Brazil, seven out of ten are 
below this benchmark. In addition, the distribution of 
student performance is heavily skewed towards richer 
households: students in the top quartile do much better 
than those in the three bottom quartiles. In Thailand, 
for example, the percentage of students from the 
bottom three quartiles who scored below level 2 ranged 
between 56% and 65%. By comparison, only 26% of 
students from the top quartile performed so poorly 
(Figure 1.50). 


Over time, some middle income countries have been 
able to reduce inequality in learning outcomes. The 
percentage of low performers in each quartile of socio- 
economic status in Brazil and Mexico fell between 
2003 and 2009. This is Particularly impressive given 
that participation in secondary education increased 
significantly over the period. Targeted social protection 
policies since the late 1990s in these countries are 
a likely source of the gains made by disadvantaged 
students. By contrast, in Indonesia and Thailand the gap 
between the top and bottom quartiles widened. 


Figure 1.50: Learning outcomes are very low for disadvantaged students 
in middle income countries - but can improve rapidly 

Percentage of students below level 2 in mathematics, by economic, social, and 
cultural status, selected middle income countries, 2003 and 2009 154 
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Source: Altinok (2012b), based on 2003 and 2009 PISA data. 
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Middle income countries see more children dr= out 

of school before age 15 than do high income countries. 
Since surveys like PISA only test those in schad they 
exclude the poorest performing children who have 
already dropped out of school and tend to be from 
disadvantaged backgrounds - so the achievement gap 
could be even wider than the surveys show [Ferreira and 
Gignoux, 2011]. In Indonesia, for example, the proportion 
of 15-year-olds included in the 2009 survey was 5396, but 
the OECD average was 88%. 


To reduce inequality in learning achievement, middle 
income countries need to surmount several obstacles. 
First, they have wider income inequality [reflected in the 
larger range of the PISA index of economic, social and 
cultural status]. Second, their schools are less diverse - 
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— 
Table 1.12: Characteristics of sampled populations in PISA, selected 
middle income countries relative to the OECD average 


| Range of index | 
| of economic, 
Coverage rate of population social and Social inclusion | 
of 15-year olds (%) cultural status index | 
2003 2009 ae | ов | 
Brazil 54 63 394 65 
Indonesia 46 53 355 61 | 
Меліс: 48 81 4 56 
Thailand 69 73 le 49 | 
OECD амуу 89 88 22 | 75 
Source: DECK (20100) 
id — 
or m. jregated along socio-economic lines - than 
in OE countries: students from a low socio-economic 
background are more likely to be grouped in the same 
schon fact reflected in the lower value of the PISA 
social i clusion index] (Table 1.12). Such segregation 
can! dverse consequences for learning, as it 
mear iker students do not receive stimulation from 
strong ertorming students. Without redistributive 
meas! o. there is also a risk of fewer resources being 
alloca о schools with weaker students, since they 
tend | n poorer areas. 
In low incorne countries, socio-economic status has 


ong effect on both education attainment and 
utcomes. This fact may not be as apparent 
es are compared on the same scale of 
learning outcomes as richer countries. The vast majority 
score below the minimum level, and so differences 
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between wealth groups tend to be smaller. For example, 
in Kyrgyzstan, the only low income country that took part 
in the 2009 PISA, 88% of students scored below level 

2 in mathematics, with 7096 of those from the highest 
quartile scoring below this level, compared with 9896 
from the lowest quartile. 


The role of socio-economic status becomes clearer 

in assessments which are able to identify differences 
at the lower end of the learning outcome distribution. 
For example, in 2009/10, Uwezo household surveys in 
three East African countries assessed whether children 
aged 6 to 16 had mastered the rudimentary literacy 
and numeracy skills expected of children at the end of 
grade 2. Among grade 3 students in Kenya, only 2896 
of students from the poorest fifth of households had 
attained the expected numeracy skills, compared with 
4896 of children from the richest fifth of households 
(Uwezo, 2011). 


Analysing these patterns of inequality in learning 
outcomes, and what is driving them, can help shape 
policies that enable children from poor backgrounds 
to beat the odds (OECD, 201 1a]. Policy-makers 

can target additional resources for disadvantaged 
students to prevent low performance or to help low- 
performing schools bridge gaps. Where individual 
background accounts for a large share of differences 
in performance, authorities can offer incentives to 
good teachers to encourage them to teach in poor 
neighbourhoods. In middle income countries, where 
income inequality can thwart the effectiveness of 
education-specific measures, cash transfers can 
mitigate the multiple disadvantages that students from 
poorer backgrounds face. 
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In Mali, over 
80% of 
students in 
grade 2 could 
not read a 
single word in 
four national 
languages 
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Policy focus: 


Teachers' knowledge and abilities are at the 
heart of children’s learning in school. Yet, all 
too often, teachers are insufficiently prepared 
to teach. This is leading to a crisis in learning, 
with many children completing early grades of 
primary school unable to read a single word. 


The expansion of primary enrolment in many 
countries has led to chronic shortages of 
teachers. With an estimated 2 million additional 
teachers needed by 2015, this is a key concern 
(015, 2011). But it is not the only one. Low levels 
of education and poor training are leaving 
teachers without the core subject knowledge 
and pedagogical skills they need to ensure that 
children develop strong foundations in basic 
literacy and numeracy. Nowhere is this more 

of a concern than in the initial years of primary 
school. If children are unable to learn the basics 
early on, their chances of acquiring other skills 
in later grades are slim. Evidence is increasing 
that early grade education is failing children, 
especially in poor countries. 


The learning crisis is leading policy-makers 

to turn their attention to the role of teachers 

in early grades and the contributions made by 
pre-service and in-service training. This section 
identifies challenges in teacher training and 
explores effective solutions. 


Assessments in the early grades 
highlight a chronic learning problem 
Very poor levels of learning at lower grades 

of primary school are resulting in millions of 
children leaving education before acquiring basic 
skills. Children who have not learned to read a 
text or do basic calculations have little chance of 
benefiting from higher primary school grades. 
Moreover, their commitment to education is 
likely to diminish and they are more likely to drop 
out [Glick and Sahn, 2010; Liddell and Rae, 2001). 


Early grade reading assessments in several 
countries have shown that many children spend 
two or three years in school without learning to 


Addressing the crisis in early grade teaching 


read a single word. In Mali, for instance. 94% 


of second graders could not read a si: le word 
in French and at least eight out of ter ould not 
read a single word in four national le: ages, 
despite the fact that Mali is the mos! |. vanced 
among West African francophone cou: "ies in 
using national languages in educatio: “ove and 
Cvelich, 2010; Varly, 2010). 

In Bauchi and Sokoto, two states of no nern 
Nigeria, 4,000 grade 3 students were essed in 
Hausa, which is the language of instru ion and 
the lingua franca as well as the mothe ‘ongue 
for the vast majority of students. Just ` of 
students in Bauchi and 18% іп Sokoto : suld read 
full words. These students were given eading 
comprehension test: less than one of them 


achieved a score of 80% - accounting or only 
6% of all students in Bauchi and 3% in >əkoto 
(RTI International, 2011). 


The shocking results have turned the light 
on how teachers are trained, and the port 
they receive once they are in the clas m. 


Well-trained teachers аге key со 
improving children's early lea sing 
Children cannot benefit fully from sch... if they 
live in poverty, are malnourished, suffe: irom 
ill health or live in conflict zones. Yet teachers 
who are effectively trained and have strong 
subject knowledge can make a huge ce 
in the educational fortunes of children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds, especially in the 
early years of schooling. 


Children are more likely to develop reading and 
writing skills when their families encourage 
them by providing learning materials such 

as books at home (№огоѕһо, 2011). In poor 
countries, where many children are first- 
generation learners, there may be no adults 

in their families to provide crucial support, for 
example by reading them stories. Pre-school 
can help disadvantaged children benefit from 
primary school, but early childhood services 
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are underdeveloped in areas where they are 
needed most [see goal 1 policy focus]. This 


means that it is even more crucial to prepare 
early grade teachers well to teach basic skills in 
poor countries, and to pay particular attention to 
children from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Teachers themselves may lack the necessary 
subject knowledge and the ability to turn it 


into effective approaches to instruction. In 
( of primary schools in Kenya, 


teachers and their students in grade 6 were 
given 2 mathematics test. The average score 
for the ers was 60%. Not surprisingly, 
studere also received low scores, around 47%. 
Some hers scored as low as 17% on the 


standareized mathematics test, which was set 
from the primary school syllabus. Researchers 
concluded that no teacher in the sample had 


complete ry of the subject (Ngware et al., 
2010). (л Kano state of northern Nigeria, a test of 
some | 200 basic education teachers found that 


aroun ‘limited’ knowledge in English 


after a sessment in which they were asked to 
ake а reading comprehension test and correct 
sentences written by a 10-year-old child for 
orm, content and punctuation (ESSPIN, 2011). 
Teach: oor scores reveal their own low 

evel: ucational attainment. Where 
educalion systems have expanded rapidly, 
teaches have sometimes been recruited with 
ew qualifications. Trainees tend to enter teacher 
training colleges in Kenya, Uganda and the 
United Republic of Tanzania, for example, having 
completed only basic education (Akyeampong 

et el., 2011] 


More broadly, there is a need to attract the 
best people into the teaching profession. Brazil 
has managed to make teacher recruitment 
more selective by introducing a national entry 
exam and competitive recruitment of newly 
qualified teachers. It also funds places for 
teachers at universities, especially in subjects 
where they are most needed, and has created 
a high-speed career track for top-performing 
teachers (Bennell, 2011). But attracting 
teacher candidates with strong subject content 
backgrounds is difficult in many poor countries 
because teaching has low status and the pay 

is poor [Bennell and Akyeampong, 2007]. In 
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Ghana, for example, teachers see primary school 
teaching as a stepping stone to jobs with higher 
status or better pay (Akyeampong, 2003). 


Ensuring that children achieve the basic 
foundations in the early grades is a vital way 

of overcoming early disadvantage, so the best 
teachers should be deployed to the early grades. 
Unfortunately, the opposite is often true, with 
less experienced teachers assigned to lower 
classes, where the number of students can 

be extremely large. The pattern holds even 
more often in areas that are less likely to 
attract experienced teachers, such as slums or 
remote rural districts, where working and living 
conditions are poor (Bennell and Akyeampong, 
2007). This translates into low achievement. 
Data collected in Malawi in 2010 show that the 
number of words grade 4 students could read 
correctly in a minute varied from 26 in classes 
with 75 students to just 13 in classes with 

175 students (Trudellet al., 2012). 


Effective teacher education needs 
to combine subject knowledge with 
pedagogical skills 

Most teachers learn to teach reading and 

basic mathematics during pre-service and in- 
service training. Where teacher trainees have 
inadequate subject knowledge in core subjects, 
teacher training colleges need to emphasize 
remedial measures, while paying attention to 
pedagogical training. 


Pre-service training often does not prepare 
teachers adequately for early grades 

For pre-service training to be effective, teachers 
should already have a sufficient knowledge of 
their subjects so that training can develop their 
skills in teaching children in the early grades. 
Too often this is not the case. 


Just receiving training is not enough - the 
content and quality of training are crucial. 
Children in many East Asian countries have 
achieved impressive literacy results mainly 
because their teachers have strong backgrounds 
in the subjects they teach and have received 
effective initial training and professional support 
in schools [Jensen, 2012). This achievement 
shows what is possible, although lack of 


In Kenya, some 
teachers scored 
just 17% in 
primary school 
maths tests 
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In the Gambia, 
77% of primary 
teacher 
trainees had 
never taught at 
primary school 
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resources and institutional capacity makes it 
difficult to replicate in poorer countries. 


In low income countries, teachers can spend 
from six months to four years in pre-service 
training programmes. Whatever the duration, 
these programmes can be costly. In Ghana, 

for example, governments pay around forty- 
five times as much on training a teacher as 

on teaching a primary school student (Lewin 
and Stuart, 2003). Given this significant public 
investment, it is vital to ensure that trainees 
learn how to teach. In many developing 
countries, a large part of training is devoted 

to repeating the secondary school curriculum 
to improve trainees' subject knowledge. While 
this is necessary when trainees have left school 
without core knowledge, it leaves too little time 
for developing teaching skills. 


The problem is reinforced by the limited 
experience of some of those who train. In 
anglophone African countries, instructors 

in many primary school teacher preparation 
courses tend to be former secondary school 
teachers with little knowledge or experience of 
teaching at primary level: in the Gambia, 7796 
of instructors had never taught primary school 
themselves (Mulkeen, 2010]. 


In some West African countries, contract 
teachers have been recruited to reduce the 
Strain on education budgets while ensuring that 
there are sufficient teachers in the classroom 
(UNESCO, 2010b]. In Guinea, for example, 

only contract teachers have been recruited 
since 1998. By 2003 they accounted for half 

the teaching force. The duration of teacher 
preparation has been reduced to between fifteen 
and eighteen months, compared with a total of 
three years previously. This has helped reduce 
large pupil/teacher ratios. Evaluations suggest 
that the new teachers are as able as the previous 
ones to teach basic skills [Pôle de Dakar, 2009). 


While this helps to alleviate the immediate 
pressures, in other contexts there is a risk that 
shorter training periods offered to contract 
teachers do not allow trainees to develop 
sufficient basic teaching skills and to improve 
their subject knowledge where it is weak. In Mali, 
for instance, civil servant teachers receive more 


than a year of training while 7396 of contract 
teachers receive only a three-month course 
(Pôle de Dakar, 2009). 


In addition to the length of training, attention is 


also needed to ensure teachers receive training 
that prepares them to teach in the eariy grades, 
A study covering Ghana, Kenya, Mali, Senegal, 
Uganda and the United Republic of Та: гапіа 
found that trainees received only a ver basic 
introduction to teaching early grade reading 


[Akyeampong et al., 2011). The teaching of 
reading was often not seen as needina special 
attention but was treated alongside о! лаг 


topics in the language or literature course. In 
Senegal and the United Republic of Tanzania, 
for example, teaching reading is по! а - «parate 
topic. The study also found that initial ‘sacher 
education did not prepare trainee teac^srs for 
the multilingual classroom. In the fran: »phone 
countries, training was given only in French, and 
just 8% of new teachers surveyed in Senegal and 
2% in Mali expressed any confidence teaching 
reading in local languages. In the ang hoe 


countries, there was provision for teac! ing 

in local languages but 68% of new tear ^rs 

in Uganda, 74% in Kenya and 79% in С зла 
expressed confidence in teaching reading only 
in English. 


Providing trainees with more practica! 
experience is important. To be effective this 
classroom time needs to be accompan ed by 
adequate supervision and support. Bu! time 
spent in the classroom as part of training 
programmes is often too short, and separate 
from what is taught in the training college. 

It usually offers no opportunity to learn how 

to teach over many lessons. Thus many new 
teachers start without any experience of the 
challenges of teaching children to read or do 
basic sums. Only in Ghana, Kenya and Senegal 
were trainees expected to teach the three early 
grades. In Ghana, trainees were paired and, with 
the support of experienced mentors, taught for 
stretches of time in lower grades. The rationale 
was to give trainees the opportunity to support 
each other in teaching and discuss with mentors 
challenges they faced [Akyeampong et al., 2011]. 


In summary, pre-service teacher training needs 
to pay attention to the particular challenges of 
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teaching in early grades, and ensure that all 
trainees have some experience of teaching at 
this level before becoming qualified. 


In-service training can help teachers teach in 
early grades 

Properly designed and adequately supported in- 

service training can make a significant difference 


to teachers’ classroom performance and hence 
to children's learning. 

Many new primary school teachers have not had 
the opportunity for training, particularly in poor 
countries that have recruited untrained teachers. 
This ten because of acute shortages of 
traine! hers willing to serve in remote 

and poor rural communities, Some countries 
are responding by investing in special training 
programmes 

For example, in Ghana teacher training has not 
been able to supply enough trained teachers 
willing to serve in rural areas, a situation that 
has | significant growth in numbers of 
untrained teachers. The government decided 

to invest in training specifically geared for 

untra! teachers who are on one-year 

renewable contracts and serving in some of the 
poore stricts. A distance learning programme 
begun in 2007 had trained about 25,000 teachers 
by 2010. ^n evaluation revealed striking 
improvernents in the teachers’ performance 
compared with an untrained control group. The 
trained | sachers engaged pupils more actively 
in the development of ideas, used teaching and 
learning aids more effectively to demonstrate 
concepts and principles, and showed greater 
flexibility in their teaching approaches in 


response to pupils’ learning needs (Ghana 
Education Service, 2010). 


Professional development programmes can 
help teachers develop their skills in teaching 
reading and mathematics. They have been used 
to great effect in East Asian school systems 
(Jensen, 2012). In many low income countries, 
however, some teachers teach for long periods 
Without receiving any in-service training. In the 
fifteen national school systems of the Southern 
and Eastern Africa Consortium for Monitoring 
Educational Quality in 2007, only 53% of grade 6 
Students were taught reading by teachers who 
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had received in-service training over the past 
three years (ranging from 3296 in Lesotho to 
79% in South Africa]. Since 2000, the share had 
declined in four countries and improved in only 
seven [Hungi et al., 2011). 


Good quality textbooks and other supplementary 
reading materials are needed to teach and 
generate interest in learning, but in many 
developing countries they tend to be in short 
supply, not relevant to real life situations, 
pitched at an inappropriate level of difficulty or 
characterized by poor illustrations and printing. 
In such situations, teachers have a key role 

in ensuring that limited resources are used 
effectively. Room to Read, an МОО that sets 

up and equips libraries in ten countries and 
supports local-language publishing industries, 
recognizing that teacher capacities need 

to be strengthened, has developed support 
programmes. These include teacher in-service 
training focusing on child-centred, interactive 
teaching methods coupled with one-on-one 
support provided regularly during the school 
year by literacy facilitators who help teachers 
use the new methods Room to Read, 2012]. 


The way in-service training is delivered makes 
a difference. Short-term workshops can be 
ineffective. Recommended approaches include 
engaging trainees in researching their own 
teaching practise, preparing teaching portfolios 
or using book clubs. In Kenya, two Ministry of 
Education programmes address some of these 
issues. The school-based teacher development 
programme guides teachers to use a more 
problem-solving approach. It has been found 
that trainees are more likely to use effective 
mixed-ability group work, to spend time enabling 
children to practice reading and to encourage 
the use of library books. Their lessons tend to 
move through content more quickly and keep 
all pupils engaged. Reading to Learn, a pilot 
project introduced in 2010 in two low income 
districts of the Coast province with support from 
the Aga Khan Foundation, focuses training on 
how to write stories and to use them in teaching 
(Akyeampong et al., 2011). 


Recognizing the particular challenges of 
teaching early grades, some countries have set 
up centres to improve teachers' effectiveness. 


In Ghana, 
distance 
learning 


programmes 
reached 25,000 


untrained 
teachers 
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Between 2002 and 2009, as part of a USAID 
project covering the Andean countries, Central 
America, the Dominican Republic and the 
English-speaking Caribbean, Centers for 
Excellence in Teacher Training were introduced 
to provide professional development to early 
grade teachers. In the Dominican Republic, a 
course consisted of three eight-hour sessions 

of face-to-face teacher preparation on teaching 
practices, eight three-hour meetings of teachers, 
forty hours of independent study of teachers’ 
own practices and a monthly visit to each teacher 
at school. Teachers were trained to improve 
their teaching of reading and writing, their ability 
to develop curriculum and their classroom 
management. Children had more opportunities 
to read and write, interact with different types 

of texts and develop advanced reading skills, 
beyond memorization. About 3,400 teachers in 
grades 1 to 4 participated (Montenegro, 2011]. 


An evaluation of the overall programme in eight 
countries found that trainees had adopted a wide 
range of effective teaching behaviours involving 
grouping and feedback, classroom management 
and use of physical space. The trainees’ 
knowledge did not deepen, however. This 
reflects weaknesses in initial teacher training 
and illustrates the critical need for continuous 
professional development (USAID, 201 1a). 


Experience from in-service teacher training 
in rich countries shows that it works better 
when it supports the introduction of broader 
interventions, including ones targeting children 
who fall behind or ones aimed at improving the 
system overall. Under the United Kingdom's 
broader National Literacy Strategy, which aimed 
to raise literacy standards among primary school 
children aged 5 to 11, a daily ‘literacy hour’ was 
introduced in 1998. It consisted of sessions of 
whole-class reading or writing, whole-class 
work on words and sentences, directed group 
activities and reviewing the objectives of the 
lesson. Teachers were trained to implement the 
programme: an initial day on class management 
for literacy was followed by a week of training 
on the activities expected in the literacy hour. 
An evaluation found that the programme 
significantly helped improve reading skills and 
overall achievement in English, especially for 
boys. At the national level, the share of children 


meeting targets in reading by the end of primary 
education rose from 6796 to 8096 during the 

first six years of implementation [Machin and 
McNally, 2008]. 


NGO interventions provide positive 
experience, but often do not reach most 
teachers 

Many non-governmental organizations have 
recently implemented literacy projects, 

which tend to support teachers in targeting 
disadvantaged populations. Teacher training is 
often combined with other measures to improve 
learning. Governments need to monitor ‘hese 
efforts so that they can learn from, adopt and 
expand initiatives that provide useful lessons 
and have the potential to be scaled up. NGOs, 


for their part, need to consider whether their 
projects can be replicated and collaborate with 
governments to strengthen systems and sustain 
any gains. 


In South Africa, a project providing reading 


materials, together with training to help chers 
use them effectively, has improved learning 
outcomes. Learning for Living, a projec’ ‘tiated 


by the READ Educational Trust, is aimed a! 
enhancing the learning of English as a se. ond 
language in primary schools by providi: 

teachers with books and in-service training, 
combined with visits to monitor results ` ng 
covered the teaching of phonics and spew'ng, 

the use of stories for language development, 

and more advanced use of written ate 
including non-fiction books, along with reading 

and writing for real-life situations. The project 
reached almost 1,000 schools - most of them 

rural - and more than 13,000 teachers over five | 
years. An evaluation comparing project and non- | 
project schools found significant improvements | 
in teaching practices. There was more use 

of teacher-made materials and an increase 

in lesson time spent reading. These results 
translated into improvements in reading and 

writing [Hoffman et al., 2004; Schollar, 2008). 


An NGO programme in India also illustrates how 
in-service teacher training can be combined 

with other interventions to improve learning 
outcomes. The NGO, Pratham, has successfully | 
implemented a large programme providing in- 
service training for government school teachers 
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in the teaching of reading. The programme 
includes training to help teachers articulate clear 
learning goals and use appropriate teaching- 
learning activities and materials (Banerjee 

et al., 2012; Walton and Banerji, 2011). Initial 
results of a randomized experiment conducted 

in 2008/09 and 2009/10 in rural areas of Bihar 
and Uliarakhand states showed that teacher 


trainino was effective only when complemented 
with other interventions. In schools that received 
teacher training, monitoring and support, 
combined with supplementary learning materials 
for chidren and after-school support by Pratham 
volunteers for students who were lagging behind, 
the achievement of all children, as measured by 
speed o! eccurate reading and writing in Hindi, 
improved significantly. But there was no such 
impa chools that received teacher training 
only. The трасі was limited by low teacher 

and chiid attendance, a curriculum unrelated 

to chilcren’s initial level, and wide diversity of 
learning needs in the classroom (Walton and 
Banerji, 2011]. 

The biggest challenge is scaling up such 
innovations so they can be institutionalized as 
part of regular teacher development, especially 
in poor countries. Unfortunately, the vast 
majoritv of teachers in poor countries have few 
opportunities for in-service training. 
Conciusion 

Governments should take active steps to 
Strengt»en teaching in early grades. Teacher 
education systems need to be reinvigorated 

lo assure the success of such interventions. 


Pre-service training programmes appear to be 
paying insufficient attention to the teaching of 
reading. Courses need to increase the emphasis 
on effective classroom techniques. In-service 
training programmes engaging teachers in 

an interactive way can ensure that knowledge 

is converted into better classroom practice. 
Benefits are likely to be most noticeable where 
training is combined with other interventions, 
Such as improved instructional materials. 
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Governments 
should take 
active steps 
to strengthen 
teaching in 
early grades 
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World Inequality Database on Education (WIDE) 


ELE World Inequality 


To coincide with the publication of this Report, the EFA Global Monitoring Report Team has 
developed a new interactive website that shows the scale of education inequality within countries, 
The World Inequality Database on Education [WIDE] brings together the latest data from 
Demographic and Health Surveys and Multiple Indicator Cluster Surveys. 


Wealth disparities widen for countries struggling to enrol children in school 
Population aged 17 to 22 with fewer than two years of education, by wealth, (%) 


Poorest National average Richest 


Niger 2000 100% — 111. 0% 
Mali, 2006 — . bͤ¹ — 
Pakistan, 2007 — eoe 
Sierra Leone, 2008 ——Vçé ж 
Benin, 2006 A — — — —— — — +) 
Guinea, 2005 — ꝛʃm-n-U— m 
Madagascar, 2009 — — 
Ethiopia, 2011 — — — 
India, 2005 — e 
Ghana, 2008 — e 
Nigeria, 2008 — — 
Cote d'Ivoire, 2005 — e 
Liberia, 2007 — 
Nepal, 2011 a 00€ 
Senegal, 2010 — e 
U. R. Tanzania, 2010 — e 
Malawi, 2010 — 
D. А. Congo, 2007 6—— - 
Bangladesh, 2007 9———6 
= + — 
Uganda, 2006 - —ͤ ä — 
Zambia, 2007 - — 
Rwanda, 2010 — 
Lesotho, 2009 ee 
Swaziland, 2006 — 
Congo, 2009 e—e 
Kenya, 2009 — 
Namibia, 2007 — 
Sao Tome and Principe, 2009 — 
Maldives, 2009 — 
Zimbabwe, 2010 @ 
Jordan, 2009 > 
Selecting three of the regions furthest from achieving EFA - the Arab States, sub-Saharan Africa and South and West Asia - The figure 
shows that disparities in wealth exist in almost every country with data. By clicking on the dots on the website, the percentages affected 
appear. Іп the Niger, the country with the widest disparities, 88% of the poorest young people have less than two years of schooling – that 


is, they suffer from extreme education poverty - compared with 29% of the richest. Jordan, at the other end of the figure, has the narrowest 
disparities. Whether rich or poor, only 1% of 17 to 22 year olds are affected by extreme education poverty. 


World Inequality Database on Education (WIDE) 


Database on Education (WIDE 


Visitors to the website can compare groups within countries according to various education 
indicators, and according to the factors that are associated with inequality, including wealth, 
gender, ethnicity, religion and location. Users can create maps, charts and tables from the data, 
and download, print or share them online. The site was designed by InteractiveThings. 


Wee“ des аге further aggravated by gender disparities 
Population aged 17 to 22 with fewer than two years of education, by wealth and gender, the Niger, Pakistan and Egypt, (%) 


National average 
100% H $ 0% 


Poorest Richest 


Female 


Male 


Female 


чүй 
Poorest Richest 


On the WIDE site, the user can look in detail at intersecting patterns of disadvantage within selected countries. In the Niger, not only are 
Wealth disparities wide, but they are further aggravated by gender. The poorest young women are the worst affected: 92% are likely to 
have spent less than two years in school, compared with 22% of richest young men. In Pakistan, a vast gender gap among the poorest 
leaves eight out of ten young women effected, compared with less than five out of ten young men. While the severity of the problem is not 
as great in Egypt overall, gender gaps are wide: 36% of poor young women are in extreme education poverty compared with just 2% of the 
richest young men. 


E O O ШЫ ы ыы UN UTOR 
www.education-inequalities.org 
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Monitoring progress on Ru 
Education for АЦ............... 


Trends in financing Education 
for All, 199952010: 2 БИЯ 
its реак CONS 


Aid to education: the challenge 
of effectiveness... : 


Policy focus: Turning the 
‘resource curse’ into a blessing 
tor education. Жа. ЖАКА. 


Policy focus: Harnessing the 
potential of private organizations..... 
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Just when a big push i 
needed to reach Educa on 
for АП by 2015, there a 
worrying signs that do 
commitment to educat. п 

is stagnating. The econ mic 
downturn has tightene 
budgets. This chapter shows 
how developing countries’ 
natural resources and 
contributions of the private 
sector hold significant 
potential to help reach the 
international education goals. 
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FINANCING EFA 


Monitoring progress on financing Education for AII 


Monitoring progress on financing Education for All 


Highlights 


w Despite increased financial commitments of national governments towards education, many of the 
poorest countries face major shortfalls in resources needed to achieve Education for ALL. 


æ Faster economic growth, better revenue generation, stronger commitment to education, and 
increased aid levels have helped increase real spending on education in low income countries by 
2% a year, on average, since 1999. 


і 
S A few low and middle income countries have made cuts to their education budgets during the 
onomic downturn, but the education sector overall has so far not suffered as much as 

reviously expected. 


i$ Even though aid to basic education increased in 2009, it remained unchanged at US$5.8 billion in 
10. And the outlook is worrying. Total aid decreased in real terms in 2011 for the first time since 
#97 and aid to the education sector is likely to stagnate until 2015. 


® Some countries have the opportunity to draw on their natural resource wealth. For a group of 
eventeen countries, maximizing such revenue could generate enough funds to send 86% of their 
ut-of-school children and 4296 of their out-of-school adolescents to school. 


m Atan estimated US$683 million per year, the contributions of private foundations and corporations 
to education in developing countries are equivalent to just 5% of aid. Their engagement needs to be 
better coordinated and aligned to EFA objectives. 


à — 9 o. 
Table è: Public spending on education, by region and income level, 1999 to 2010 


Public education spending 


Real annual Per capita 
% of GNP growth rate (%) (constant 2009 US$) 

1999 2010 1999-2010 1999 2010 
World 45 49 27 528 644 
Low incorre countries зл 48 12 15 2 
Lower middle income countries 43 48 31 83 105 
Upper middie income countries 46 47 53 250 332 
High income countries. 50 54 23 1489 1792 
Sub-Saharan Africa 35 47 50 n7 91 
Arab States | 55 55 14 305 266 
Central Asia 40 35 76 48 103 
East Asia and the Pacific 41 42 24 503 570 
South and West Asia 29 44 | 23 74 122 
latin America and the Caribbean | 50 49 53 255 306 

| Central and Eastern Europe | 46 51 56 357 544 

North America and Western Europe 55 57 23 2006 2532 


Notes: Education spending as percentage of GNP regional and income values are medians for countries with data in both 1999 and 2010, and may therefore not 


match those reported in Statistical Table 9. Spending per capita data are weighted averages. 
Source: EFA Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012) based on UIS database and World Bank (2012). 
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Just as a final push is needed to reach the 
Education for All goals by 2015, particularly 

as the numbers of children out of school are 
stagnating, there are worrying signs that 

donor contributions may be slowing down. 
More money alone will not ensure that the EFA 
goals are reached, but less money will certainly 


Trends in financing 
Education for All, 
1999-2010 


Faster economic growth, improved revenue 
generation, greater government commitment 


be harmful. A renewed and concerted effort by to education and increased aid levels have 
aid donors is urgently needed. At the same time, combined to increase real spending 
it is vital both to explore the potential of new education since 1999. The increase ha» been 


Just when Sources to fill financing gaps and to strengthen greatest in low income countries. Wh. a 
EFA needs the way in which aid money is spent. few countries have reduced their educ «ion 
a final push, budgets during the economic downtur:., the 
there are This chapter outlines trends in funding and education sector has not suffered as much 
signs that aid effectiveness in the education sector as had been feared. Increases have no! been 
donor over the past decade. It then takes a closer large enough, however, to fill the financing 
look at two sources of education financing with gap, leaving many countries with insu! '.cient 
contributions growth potential: natural resource revenue resources to achieve the 2015 EFA targets. 
are slowing first policy focus) and contributions from 
down private organizations [second policy focus]. 


Figure 2.1: Spending on education has increased or been maintained in most countries 
Public expenditure on education as percentage of GNP, low and middle income countries, 1999 to 2010 
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Spending on education has increased 
in most countries since 1999 

Spending on education increased by an average 
of 2.7% a year globally from 1999 to 2010. 
Increases were particularly notable in low 
income countries, where spending went up 

by 7.2%, and in sub-Saharan Africa, where it 
increased by 596 (Table 2.1]. 


Trends in financing Education for All, 1999-2010 


spending, allocating less than 3% of GNP to 
education over the past decade. They include 
countries that are still a long way from achieving 
EFA. With a net enrolment ratio of just 6996 in 
2011, the Central African Republic, for example, 
reduced its spending from 1.696 to 1.2% of GNP 
on education, the lowest proportion among all 
low and middle income countries with data. 
Guinea spent less than 3% of GNP on education, 
even though it still has wide gender disparities 
in primary and secondary school - 84 girls in 
primary school and 59 in secondary school for 
every 100 boys. Pakistan has the second largest 
number of children out of school - 5.1 million - 
yet reduced its spending on education from 
2.6% to 2.3% of GNP. 


Spending more matters 

Most countries that accelerated progress 
towards EFA over the last decade did so by 
increasing spending on education substantially 
or maintaining it at already high levels. 


Among poorer 
countries, 

63% have 
increased 

the share of 
national income 
spent on 
education 

since 1999 


- — — ——— 


Change of less than one percentage point 


The share of national income devoted to education 
is an indicator of commitment to EFA. Among low 
and » income countries with comparable 
data have increased the share of national 
іпсоте spent on education in the past decade. 
Coupled with economic growth and greater 
govern inert capacity to raise revenue, this 
led to s.quificant increases in total education 
expenditure. In eight countries, spending 
decreesed by more than one percentage point 
of gr onal product (GNP), usually from 
relatively high initial levels (Figure 2.1]. 
Despite this promising global trend, some 
counties have maintained a low level of 
A 
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budgets in poor 
countries 
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Among countries furthest from universal 
primary education in 1999, the ten where the 

net enrolment ratio increased fastest from a 
starting point below 8596 devoted 4.496 of GNP, 
оп average, between 1999 and 2010. This is 
substantially more than in the ten countries 
where net enrolment ratios increased the least, 
in which just 3.496 of GNP went to education over 
the period. 


Countries in sub-Saharan Africa that have 
shown increased financial commitment to 
education have witnessed impressive progress 
in education. In 1999, the United Republic of 
Tanzania spent just 296 of its GNP on education. 
By 2010, the share was 6.2%. Over the same 
period, its primary net enrolment ratio doubled. 
In Senegal, an increase in spending from 3.2% 
of GNP to 5.7% allowed impressive growth in 
primary enrolment and the elimination of the 
gender gap. In Kenya, which spent over 596 of its 
income on education over the decade, the net 
enrolment ratio rose from 62% in 1999 to 

83% in 2009. 


Fears that the recent food and financial crises 
could counter the generally positive trend in 
education spending do not seem to have been 
realized, although monitoring of the longer- 
term impacts will be needed. Two-thirds of low 
and lower middle income countries with recent 
data continued to expand their education budget 
through the crisis years. But some countries 
that are furthest from EFA made cuts in 2010 
following negative economic growth in 2009. 


In the Niger, after the food crises in 2008 and 
2009 lowered government revenue, spending 

on education contracted by 9.996 between 2009 
and 2010 (UNESCO, 2011c). As a consequence, 
public expenditure on primary education per 
pupil decreased from US$102 in 2009 to US$94 
in 2010. In Chad, the total allocation to education 
fell by 7.296 between 2009 and 2010 after high 
rates of growth in previous years. 


Aid is a vital component of education 
spending in poor countries 

Figures on education spending commonly 
include both national and external sources. 

New analysis for this Report aims to disentangle 


domestic financing from aid contributions 
(Box 2.1). While national spending provides the 
most important contribution, aid amounts to as 
much as one-fifth of education budgets in low 
income countries on average. 


Regional or income group averages do not 

tell the full story. In nine countries, al! in sub- 
Saharan Africa, donors fund more than a quarter 
of public spending on education (Fig. 2.2], 
Even among similar groups of countrs, 


there are significant differences. In Kenya, for 
example, around 4% of the education ^udget is 
funded by aid, a much lower proportion than in 
other low income sub-Saharan Afric: countries, 


such as Mali, where the share is 25%. Most 


Latin American countries rely almost ‹ ntirely on 
national resources, but Guatemala receives 11% 
of its budget from donors. And althouch India 


receives the second largest amount idin 


absolute terms globally, the share o! іѕ small 
relative to the government's own spe^ ng on 
education - just 196. 

The fact that donors are major funde: - of 
education in several countries means ‘hat 

aid matters. Donors have provided es: tial 
Support to countries where access to vasic 
education was limited just a decade 
Mozambique, for instance, has seen spectacular 
increases in access to schooling, with numbers 
out of school declining from 1.6 million: to less 
than 0.5 million between 1999 and 2010. During 


much of this period, 4296 of the education budget 
was funded externally. 


While aid has a vital role to play, depending on it 
is risky. Aid can be volatile or even stop suddenly 
due to political instability in recipient countries 
or changing priorities in donor countries. And, 
ultimately, a sustainable education system 

that is accountable to its citizens must be 

built on domestic funding. Efforts are needed, 
therefore, to increase the share of education 
expenditure that is paid through resources 
raised domestically. 


Rwanda's education system, for example, has 
benefited considerably from aid, which helped 
Support an increase in the net enrolment ratio 
from 76% in 2001 to 9996 in 2010. Recognizing 
the need to avoid dependence, Rwanda's 2006 
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Has aid to education reached its peak? 


Box 2.1: Estimating the contributions of national governments and aid donors to education spending 


How much do donors contribute to education funding 
in developing countries compared with national 


governments? Although this question cannot currently be 


answered with precision, estimates are possible. 


Figures on education spending reported by governments 
include some aid to education, but not all. There is often 
a share of aid to education that is ‘off budget’, such as 
when donors implement parallel projects or fund non- 


governmental organizations. Because these funds are not 


channelled through government budgets, they are not 
reported as national education spending. 


Even when aid to education is ‘on budget', difficulties 
arise in trying to disentangle which portion of the budget 
is financed by domestic resources rather than donors. 
One important challenge concerns general budget 
support, or aid not earmarked for a specific sector. The 
EFA Global Monitoring Report has adopted a simple 


assumption that 2096 of this aid is allocated to education. 


However, because this is typically channelled directly to 
finance ministries, it is not recorded as aid in education 
ministry budgets. 


To get a better picture of the relative contributions of 
governments and aid donors towards education, new 
analysis for this Report has produced rough estimates 
based on internationally available data from two 
sources: the UIS for public expenditure on education as 
reported by developing country governments, and the 
OECD's Development Assistance Committee (DAC) for aid 


Aid Policy aimed to reduce the proportion of 
the budget provided by aid. As a share of total 
government spending, aid dropped from 85% 
in 2000 to 4596 in 2010, largely due to efforts to 
expand the share of tax revenue in the budget: 
it increased from just 1696 in 1998 to over 50% 
in 2010 (ActionAid, 2011, 2012). 


As the 2011 EFA Global Monitoring Report 
Showed, most poor countries have significantly 
increased domestic revenue in the past decade, 
demonstrating their potential to rely more on 
their own resources to fund education. But 
Such efforts take time, and changes are unlikely 
lo happen as quickly as is needed to fund the 
ongoing expansion of access to education in 

the short term. Donors still have a crucial role 
to play. 


to education as reported by donors. The new calculations 
attempt to reconcile these two sources and separate 
them into three components: funding from domestic 
resources, 'on-budget' aid to education and ‘off-budget’ 
aid to education (Figure 2.2). Adding the first two items 
roughly corresponds to total public education spending. 


To get the best estimate of aid to education that appears 
'on budget', three steps have been taken: 


m Following established practice, 20% of general budget 
support is included in aid to education, and counted in 
the 'on-budget' portion. 


m Of direct aid to education, only country programmable 
aid, a subset of total aid developed by the OECD, 
is included. Excluded are items that do not reach 
developing countries' education budgets, such as 
imputed student costs and donors' administrative costs. 


п Where information is available, the specific share of 
this aid to education that is included in each country's 
budget is used. Otherwise, it is assumed that 6096 of 
aid is channelled through the national budget, and so is 
considered ‘on budget’. 


The remainder of country programmable aid to education 
is considered ‘off budget’ and added to national education 
spending figures to get the total expenditure on 
education from both domestic sources and donors. 


Source: UNESCO (2012b). 


Has aid to education 
reached its peak? 


Increases in aid have contributed significantly to 
progress towards EFA over the past decade. In 
line with a rise in overall aid, donor contributions 
to education increased in 2009 and remained at 
their highest level for a decade in 2010. There 
are strong signs that these increases could be 
reversed in coming years, however. In 2011, total 
aid fell for the first time since 1997. It is expected 
that this drop will have a negative impact on the 
education sector. 


Aid to education stagnated in 2010 
Between 2002/03 and 2010, aid to education 
increased by 77% to US$13.5 billion (Table 2.2]. 


In 2011, total 
aid fell for 
the first time 
since 1997 
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Figure 2.2: Aid to education is an important share of resources for poor countries 
Domestic and aid resources for education, selected regional and low or lower middle income country averages, 2004 to 2010 
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In Mali, aid accounted for 25% of the 
нна ————S education budget over the period 200-8 


Government and donor education spending (55) 


Notes: * indicates that a country-specific share of aid on budget was estimated from country documents; for the other countries, an average of 60% of aid was 
assumed. The regional figures are unweighted averages across all low and. middle income countries. 
Source: UNESCO (2012b). 
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Table 2.2: Total aid disbursements to education and basic education, by region and income level, 2002 to 2010 


Total aid to education 


Constant 2010 USS millions 


2002 2009 2010 

World 7816 13.425 13468 
Low ipc ore countries 2002 3386 3528 
Lower 1111018 income countries 2933 5550 5054 
Upper cuiii income countries 1917 3078 3080 
High neee suuntries 28 3 33 
Unal vy income 735 1377 1773 
Arab States 1056 1983 1824 
Central stern Europe 325 496 537 
Contrai 139 231 an 
East As und the Pacific 1147 2305 2140 
Latin Anenca and the Carribbean 547 983 1039 
South ana West Asia 919 217 2127 
Sub-Saharan Africa 2689 | 3885 3718 
Overseas territories m o5 oae gt 
Unalio: by region or country 525 988 1281 
Note; Thi jure is an average over the two year period 2002-2003, 
Source: Anas, Aid Table 3, 

Aid t: c education accounted for about 

43% ‹ | In 2010, US$5.8 billion was allocated 
to this ‘evel, double the amount in 2002/03. The 
increase was not evenly shared, however, and 
was пе: necessarily directed at the countries 
mos! in need. Although sub-Saharan Africa is the 
region furthest from EFA, the amount it received 


increased by only 27% over the period, while it 
increased by more than three and a half times in 
the Arab States. 


A jump in aid between 2008 and 2009 resulted in 
the allocation to basic education increasing by 
US$0.9 billion, the largest year-to-year increase 
since records began in 2002 [Figure 2.3). Almost 
half the increase was additional lending to basic 
education by the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund, partly to support developing 
countries during the financial crisis. The United 
Kingdom accounted for most of the rest. 


This increase did not continue in 2010, 
however. Aid to basic education remained at 


Total aid to basic education 


the same level in 2010. The three donors that 
made the biggest increases in 2009 reduced 
their funding in 2010. This decline was offset 
by a significant increase from the European 
Union and smaller rises from other donors, 
such as France and Germany [Figure 2.4). 
However, that increase did not benefit the low 
income countries that are the furthest from 
achieving EFA. Indonesia and South Africa, 
both middle income countries, were among 
those receiving some of the largest increases 
in EU basic education aid in 2010. 


Of the US$5.8 billion in aid to basic education 
in 2010, only US$1.9 billion was allocated to 
low income countries. Aid for basic education 
to low income countries grew, on aggregate, 
by just US$14 million in 2010. Given that 
forty-six low and lower middle income 
countries need US$16 billion a year to 
achieve the EFA goals by 2015, this still 
leaves a large deficit. 


1. In the OECD-DAC classification, basic education’ covers pre-primary. 
primary and basic life skills for youth and adults. 


2. These forty-six countries were the focus of an EFA costing exercise in 
the 2010 Report (UNESCO, 20106) 
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Of US$5.8 billion 
that went to 
basic education, 
only USS1.9 billion 
went to low 
income countries 
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Figure 2.3: Aid to education stagnated in 2010 
Total aid to education disbursements, 2002 to 2010 
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Figure 2.4: The three donors that made the largest increases in aid in 2009 made cuts in 2010 
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reducing their overall aid budgets, but may also 
be making education a lower priority, which 
would lead education aid to fall faster than 
overall aid levels (Box 2.2]. 


Even before the economic crisis hit, donors 
were off track to fulfil the promise they made 

at the Group of 8 Gleneagles Summit in 2005 to 
increase aid by US$50 billion by 2010. The target 
was missed by US$24 billion lin 2010 dollars) 
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[Figure 2.5]. Sub-Saharan Africa received only 
around half the increase it was promised. 
Assuming a similar share going to the sector 
as in previous years, meeting the Gleneagles 
targets would have meant US$1.9 billion more 


Box 2.2: Aid cuts by the Netherlands jeopardize education gains 


The Netherlands, which has been one of the top three donors to basic 
education over the past decade, is expected to cut its aid to education 


for schools in 2010, or around one-third of by 6096 between 2010 and 2015. Assuming other donors maintain 
current aid to basic education. A year after the their direct aid to basic education at 2010 levels, this would mean 
target bad been missed by a large margin, the the Netherlands would go from being the third largest donor to basic 
G8 leaders at their 2011 summit offered only a education in 2008 to twelfth in 2015. 

vague commitment to strive to maintain their In response to the government's 2011 development aid policy, activities 
efforts. with no clear plan for aid increases are being concentrated on sectors and countries viewed as those that 


(G8, 2 are most aligned with the country's foreign policy priorities and where 
the most impact is expected. Aid spending will be limited to four sectors: 


Of ev reater concern is that, for the first time security, law and order; water; food security; and sexual and reproductive 
eit total official development assistance health and rights. The expectation is that education programmes not 
А a directly contributing to these priorities will be phased out. 
(00; sectors decreased іп real terms by 
396 f 10 to 2011. The drop was primarily The shift in priorities could have real implications for the well-being of 
a со! juence of the financial crisis, as aid children in some of the countries most in need. The Netherlands is set to 
bud: d to lag in their reaction to changes аан а dpa ee in amana Faso, for cpu S it 
à И А as been by far the largest donor in recent years, providing 31% of basic 
= ; A E E education funding in 2008-2010. Burkina Faso urgently needs continued, 
dr predictable support: in 2011 its net enrolment ratio was just 63%. While 
grow rich countries. Between 2010 and 2011, the Netherlands aims to reduce its support gradually, it is withdrawing 
fourteen out of twenty-three DAC members also just as four other donors have said they also intend to pull out of 
reduc eir aid as a share of national income, education in the country. 
sugg C00 NAS The Netherlands has become a specialist in aid to education over the 
than domestic spending [Figure 2.6). years, as a key funder and at the forefront of policy development. As its 
own recent evaluation concludes, the Netherlands has been valued by 
Finan ind political pressures on its partner countries and other donors for the leading role it has played 
gove nts to reduce spending mean that in advancing aid effectiveness. This expertise risks being lost if planned 
foreig i budgets, no matter how small reductions in support to the education sector are fully realized. 
their part of the overall budget, can be an Sources: EFA-FTI and Brookings Institution (2011); Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs (2011a, 20110, 2012). 
easy t for cuts. Some countries made 
drastic cuts. Spain, which had become an 
important donor in the past decade, made Figure 2.5: The Gleneagles target was missed and total aid even decreased in 2011 
cuts o: over 30%, Japan cut its aid by 1196. Total net official development assistance disbursement from OECD DAC donors, 2000 to 2011 
Norway and France also made cuts. In the 
case of France, the drop was not only related 160 Gleneagles target 
to the financial crisis; it was also due to 100 
Mayotte changing its status in 2011 to a WI Debt relief 
French department. Previously, as an 120 = Multilateral aid 


overseas collectivity, it received half of all 
French aid to basic education in 2009/10. It is 
now ineligible for aid. 


Canada cut its aid budget by 596 in 2011 despite 
having weathered the storm better than other 
donors: between 2007 and 2009, its GDP fell 

by 2.1%, compared with 3.8% for the United 
States, 5.5% for the United Kingdom and 4.296 


for the euro zone (OECD, 2012b). Canada is set to 
reduce aid further in 2012-2015; as its economy 
IS expected to grow, its aid will fall even more as 


a share of national income (OECD-DAC, 20 2a] 


W Bilateral aid 


Constant 2010 USS billions 
s 
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Source: OECD-DAC (2012c). 
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Table 2. 3: Trends in expected aid to education from the ten largest donors to education 


| Donor Share of total aid to Expected future Notes 
basic education %, trend on aid to 
2002-2010 basic education 
World Bank 16 "A Support to basic education dropped by 67% in 2011, but the World Bank projects a compens »':--^ increase in 2012; 
United States n" v Current budget request for 2013 implies a 28% drop in aid to basic education. Overall foreign u sudget expected 
to decrease from 2012 onwards. 
United Kingdom 9 A Increase due to commitment to increase aid to 0.7*6 of GDP by 2013. 
Planned withdrawal from the education sector and overall aid reduction: 45% cuts in aid to e: uin between 
нне a 7 2010 and 2012, reaching 60% by 2015. 
European Union 8 Under the current proposals for the 2014-20 EU Multi-Annual Financial Framework, funding fo: evelopment 
P 4 Cooperation Instrument is expected to increase by 19% as compared with the previous 2007 "FE 
Japan [] * A further decrease in 2012 is expected, following 1196 overall aid budget cuts in 2011 
France 5 v Decrease likely in the short term due to the change in status of Mayotte, medium term will бе: + money is 
^ reinvested elsewhere. | 
Gerwen 4 A Increase in overall aid combined with commitment to education as a priority sector as stated =» BMZ 
ү Education Strategy 2010-2013. 
Моё 4 va Development assistance levels maintained at 1% of GNI, with levels earmarked for the educat:o= ctor being | 
$ maintained at 2008 levels. 
Canada 4 v Cuts due to reduction in overall aid budget of 7.5% by 2015. 
Sources: BMZ (2011); Canada Ministry of Finance (2012); EFA-FTI and Brookings Institution (2011); Gavas (2012); Global Campaign for Education (2012); Japan Ministry of «ce (2011); 


Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs (2012); Norway Ministry of Foreign Affairs (2011); OECD-DAC (2012c); World Bank (2011). 
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Figure 2.6: Most donors reduced aid as a share of their national income in 2011 
Official development assistance as percentage of gross national income, 2010-2011, OECD-DAC donors 
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(Table 2.3]. Similarly, in the United States, plans 
to cut the federal budget are putting foreign aid 
under severe pressure (Myers, 2011]. 


Australia, Germany, New Zealand, Sweden and 
Switzerland, by contrast, managed to continue 
increasing their aid budgets despite the crisis. 


The United Kingdom's aid decreased slightly in 
real terms in 2011 because its economy contracted 
at the height of the crisis in 2009, but the 
goverarnent remains committed to keep its pledge 


to bring its aid budget to 0.7% of GNI by 2013. 


The 2912-2015 OECD survey on donor spending 
projecis that country programmable aid levels 
will inc ease in 2012 but then stagnate [OECD- 
DAC, 20124]. If the share of education 

as a proportion of sector allocable aid remains 
at 12%, then direct aid to the education sector will 
remain at its current level of around US$13 billion 
(Figure ? 7]. As a result, it will fail to bridge the 
financing gap to achieve the EFA goals. 


Education remains a low priority in 
humanitarian aid 

Cone affected countries are the most off 
track in efforts to achieve EFA. Many fall 

through the cracks in the international aid 
structs) ©, with their education systems 
receiving neither long-term development 
assists..ce nor short-term humanitarian aid. 
There are promising signs that donors such as 
the Urited States are increasing their support 
for education in conflict-affected countries, at 


leas! through official policy statements (USAID, 
20110). The United Nations refugee agency, 
UNHCR, recently developed its first education 
strategy [UNHCR, 2012). And, after many years 
of difficulties in engaging with fragile states, 
the Global Partnership for Education now 
includes them as one of its three core priorities 
(Global Partnership for Education, 20123]. 


These policy commitments have yet to translate 
into funding, however. Of the twenty consolidated 
appeals in 2012 to the United Nations Office 

for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs, 
just five proposed that funding to education 
should make up more than 5% of the total 
requirements of their humanitarian work plans. 
Within Mali’s consolidated appeal, for instance, 


Has aid to education reached its peak? 


education sector requirements made up 4.5% of 
total requirements. The majority, roughly 70%, 
was earmarked for food security and nutrition. 
Insufficient funding for education during the 
recent conflict in the country could have serious 
consequences on the progress Mali has made 
towards increasing primary enrolment and 
narrowing the gender gap. 


There is no guarantee, moreover, that even these 
extremely modest requests for funding will be 
met. The education sector remains one of those 
lagging behind most in terms of requirements 
that actually receive funding. Education received 
less than half of its proposed requirements in the 
2011 consolidated and flash appeals. As a result, 
education received just 2% of humanitarian aid 

in 2011, a share unchanged since 2009. 


Figure 2.7: Projections show overall aid levels flattening out 


Total education as a share of total sector allocable aid, 2002 to 2010, with projections, 2011 to 2015 
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Aid to education: the 
challenge of effectiveness 


Figures on aid to education tell only part of 
the story. Ensuring that money is spent 
effectively - that it reaches classrooms, is 
directed to those most in need and has a 
lasting impact - is just as vital. 


The ‘Paris targets' on aid 
effectiveness were not met 

To improve aid effectiveness, OECD-DAC 
members developed a set of common 

goals to strengthen ownership, alignment, 
harmonization, mutual accountability and 
management for results (OECD-DAC, 2011). 
Donors and recipient countries were expected 
to adhere to these principles, established in 
Paris in 2005 and reiterated in Accra, Ghana, 
in 2008, with the aim of reaching a set of 
quantitative targets by 2010. The principles 
have particular relevance for education, which 
needs long-term, sustainable investment in 
schools, teacher recruitment and training. 


The deadline has now passed, and the overall 
verdict at the fourth High-Level Forum on Aid 
Effectiveness, held in Busan, the Republic of 
Korea, in December 2011, was that the targets 
had not been met. Of the thirteen targets agreed 
in Paris, only one was achieved by the 2010 
deadline (OECD-DAC, 2011; Wood et al., 2011). 


Despite this disappointing outcome, however, 
education has been at the forefront of 

aid effectiveness initiatives, in particular 

in terms of aligning donor priorities with 

country programmes and priorities. In Kenya, 
Mozambique, Rwanda and Uganda, for 

example, significant amounts of aid deployed in 
conjunction with government plans contributed 
to unprecedented increases in access to primary 
education (UNESCO, 20114]. 


Mobilizing resources for education and 
improving the way aid is spent, notably 
through support for national plans, were 

the explicit goals of the Global Partnership 
for Education [formerly the EFA Fast Track 
Initiative] when it was established in 2002 as 
the only global pooled fund mechanism for aid 
to education. In the few years left before the 


EFA deadline in 2015, the partnership has a 
crucial role to play in accelerating progress by 
mobilizing additional resources for education 
[Box 2.3]. 


New donors and the 

post-Busan aid effectiveness agenda 
A key feature of the Busan aid effectiveness 
forum was the prominence given to donors 
that are not members of the OECD-D.\ 

[Busan Partnership for Effective Deve »oment 


Co-operation, 2011). These countries < ."itributed 
about US$11 billion of development fir Hing 

in 2010, equivalent to 8% of global aid CD- 
DAC, 2012c]. 

Among the non-DAC countries, these аЦеа 
BRICS grouping [Brazil, the Russian F-deration, 


India, China and South Africa] has rece ved 
increased attention as donors becaus~ their 
economies are playing a greater role © | the 
world stage and because aid from tra ona 
donors is unlikely to increase in the сі. ent 
economic climate. 


How will these donors change the а! 


landscape? This question cannot be a swered 
with precision, partly because of a (аг: of 
transparency in their reporting on the >d they 
provide. At the meeting in Busan there was а 


failure to reach agreement on their ac'ierence 
to DAC standards. The BRICS count are 
currently under no obligation to rep 

the OECD. As a result, their data are patchy 
and, to the extent that they report, they do 

not necessarily adhere to the ODA definition 
(Smith el al., 2010). There is по way to clearly 
separate aid from other financial flows towards 
developing countries. In 2011, the DAC attempted 
to identify the component of their funding that is 
most consistent with its definition of ODA. 

It has estimated that BRICS accounted for 
US$3.6 billion of the US$11 billion contributed by 
non-DAC donors in 2010 [OECD-DAC, 2012c). 


China is by far the largest BRICS donor: it 
contributed US$2 billion in 2010, and plans 
to increase and diversify its development 
assistance, particularly to Africa. But China 
does not distinguish its commercial and 
diplomatic activities from its aid. Some 
observers have argued that many of the 
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When the Global Partnership for Education 


was established in 2002 as the EFA Fast Track 
Initiative, its goals were to accelerate progress 
towards primary education by promoting 
sustained increases to aid and more efficient 

$ 10, together with sound sector policies and 
ade and sustainable domestic financing. How 
far has it achieved these goals? 

One way is to assess how much it has spent. 

Be! on 2003 and 2011, it disbursed US$1.5 billion, 
ce ponding to 13% of total aid to basic 
edurstion in the forty countries whose 

pla had endorsed and 696 of aid to basic 
education in low and middle income countries. 

The disbursement corresponded to 69% of the 

Us billion allocated over the period. At a 

ресе бо conference in Copenhagen іп 2011, 

donor: promised an additional USSI.5 billion 
between 2011 and 2015 - USS1 billion less than 

wa tially sought. 

Ane! er way of gauging how successful 

the partnership has been is to compare its 

per ormance with resource mobilization for 

globa: health funds. Between 2001 and 2011, 

dor ontributions to the Global Fund to Fight 
Alben, Tuberculosis and Malaria totalled 

USS<2 billion - around ten times as much as those 
mac the Global Partnership for Education 

ove omparable time frame. In addition, global 


ћег! 7 funds receive contributions directly from 
founcations and corporations, as well as through 
innovative financing mechanisms such as the 
International Finance Facility for Immunisation, 


loans it extends to developing countries would 
Not qualify as aid, as their interest rates, if 
properly assessed, are not below market rates 
(Bräutigam, 2011). 


The same is true for India, whose contribution 
was estimated to be US$639 million in 2010 
(OECD-DAC, 2012c). Infrastructure development 
features prominently within the technical 
Cooperation budget. Around 6096 of Indian 
technical cooperation in 2011-12 was a mix of 
grants and loans to build hydroelectric dams 
in Bhutan, which could generate electricity 
that would in part benefit India (India Ministry 
of External Affairs, 2012). Similarly, its recent 
announcement that it planned US$5 billion in 
aid to Africa concerns the extension of loans 


Box 2.3: Aid effectiveness and the Global Partnership for Education 


Aid to education: the challenge of effectiveness 


Debt2Health and Advanced Market Commitments. 
While these sources contribute only about 5% 

of total pledges to global health funds, no such 
contribution from private organizations is made to 
the Global Partnership for Education. 


The initiative's performance should also be 
weighed against the original intentions. It was 
established to provide additional resources 
aligned with those of other donors - for example, 
stepping in to fill temporary gaps and reduce 
volatility. While the success of this is difficult 

to assess, more needs to be done to evaluate 
whether the partnership has been meeting the 
goal of 'additionality' — that is, bringing additional 
resources to fill gaps left by national governments 
and aid donors. 


The Global Partnership for Education has recently 
developed a new framework, which states that 

it works in two important ways: 'by mobilizing 
resources, both domestic and external, and by 
helping donors and developing countries work 
together to ensure that aid is better coordinated 
and more effective, based on countries' own 
education strategies' (Global Partnership for 
Education, 2012c, p. 11). Any assessment of the 
partnership will need to continue to focus on 
these roles, ensuring that independent monitoring 
is undertaken to make sure lessons can be 
learned for the design of any post-2015 financing 
framework. 

Sources: Cambridge Education et al. (2010); EFA-FTI (2004); Global 


Fund (2012); Global Partnership for Education (2011, 2011c, 2012b, 
20124); UNESCO (2009, 2011c). 


(NEPAD, 2011]. It is unclear whether these loans 
would be offered at interest rates lower than 
market rates. 


The evidence to date suggests the impact of 
BRICS on aid to education could be limited. 
Their contributions are small compared with 
those of DAC donors and the information 
available indicates that education in low income 
countries is not high among their priorities [see 
Chapter 4). Nevertheless, there are signs that 
these countries are engaging to some extent 
with EFA. For example, the Russia Education 
Aid for Development, a trust fund launched in 
collaboration with the World Bank, focuses on 
institutional capacity-building to carry out and 
use data from student assessments. The fund is 
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providing US$32 million over 2008-2014, offering 
an example of how new donors can engage with 
the education sector [READ Trust Fund, 2012). 


Results-based approaches 

entail risks 

Taxpayers funding aid budgets understandably 
want to see where their money is going and 
whether aid is achieving its stated aims. Donors 
therefore are increasingly turning to ‘results- 
based’ aid, linking their funding to specific 
outcomes. The World Bank, for example, is 
launching the Program-for-Results financing 
instrument, under which loans will be disbursed 
to countries once results have been achieved 
[World Bank, 20114). 


In the education sector, the United Kingdom's 
Department for International Development 
(DFID) is testing this approach as part of its 
partnership with the Government of Ethiopia 

in 2012-2014. DFID will make a grant to the 
Ministry of Education for the additional students, 
above a baseline, who sit or pass the national 
grade 10 examination. To address gender 
disparities, the unit grant for each girl sitting or 
passing the examination will be higher than the 
amount for each boy. Similarly, grants for each 
additional student sitting the exam are higher 
for the poorest regions in Ethiopia [Birdsall 

and Perakis, 2012]. Putting more emphasis 

on outcomes such as children’s learning is 
welcome and necessary. Results-based aid could 
also increase country ownership over policies 
because governments would take responsibility 
for their own decisions. 


Nonetheless, results-based aid involves 
considerable risks. First, if circumstances beyond 
recipients’ control prevent them from reaching 
agreed outcomes, withholding the promised 
funds could be unfair and put governments in a 
difficult financial situation. Proposals for paying 
for results usually allow for some extenuating 
circumstances, but the reality of the development 
process is that such circumstances are unlikely 
to be an exception, as many external factors could 
prevent a given plan from running smoothly. 


Second, there is a danger that results-based 
aid will create perverse incentives. While a 


greater emphasis on measuring children's 
learning is necessary to reach the sixth EFA goal 
of education quality, a system where funding 
is contingent on standardized test results 
would drastically raise the stakes of tne test, 
Such high-stakes testing has been common 
in some richer countries, such as the United 
States, where it has been used as s erion 
to assess performance and has increased 
pressure on teachers and administrators to 
meet the standards. In some cases, | 1 hers 
are reported to have changed answer gets 


after students took the test to guaran ive high 
pass rates [Georgia State Office of thy Governor, 
2011; Jacob and Levitt, 2003]. In othe; «tuations, 
including in Chile and Mexico, payina ': achers 


by results has led them to focus on tr» best 
performing students, raising a problen of 
widening inequality (UNESCO, 2009) 


In linking payments to verified results, here is 
also a risk of giving governments an incentive 
{о overreport. Experience from the he«'th 
sector, where programmes under the “AVI 
Alliance include a payment for every ..ccinated 
child above a certain baseline, found that in 
Bangladesh, Indonesia and Mali officio! data 
had systematically understated the e and 
therefore overstated subsequent co эде of 
vaccinated children [Lim et al., 2002! 

Third, poor countries need aid beca they 
have insufficient funds to finance the own 
development and need up-front money to deliver 
programmes. In addition, education outcomes 


cannot be achieved within an annual budget 
cycle. If aid is only disbursed once children have 
graduated, who will pay for school buildings and 
teacher salaries to improve the conditions that 
would allow them to graduate? 


Current results-based aid proposals, such as 

the one being piloted in Ethiopia, are avoiding 

this problem by introducing the approach 

gradually alongside more traditional aid delivery 
mechanisms. But this raises the question of | 
whether the donor-recipient relationship would | 
change as fundamentally as hoped if results- 

based aid only amounts to a small bonus at the 

end of a programme and were dwarfed in size by 
more traditional aid. 
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Conclusion 
After a period of expanding education budgets, 
which have contributed to some spectacular 
outcomes, a period of uncertainty looms. The 
economic downturn has hit richer countries, 
with renercussions for aid to the poorest 

es, which are furthest behind in 
achieving the EFA goals. 


The dec ine in aid is likely to result in a widening 


of th on financing gap, which will 

nec: innovative solutions. Aid from 
emerging donors such as Brazil, China and India 
is опа possible resource, but is currently not 
sufficiently targeted at those countries most in 
need. ‘is therefore necessary to identify other 
sources of funding. Natural resource revenue 
and ov vate organizations are two possible 
additional sources that are explored in the 
following sections. 
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One of the most striking paradoxes of development 
is the ‘resource curse’: countries well endowed 
with non-renewable natural resources, such as 
oil and minerals, have experienced slower 
economic growth than resource-poor countries. 
Many are far from reaching the Education for All 
goals and other development targets. 


But the curse is escapable. This section shows 
that there is considerable potential for resource- 
rich countries to close their EFA financing 

gap. In seventeen countries already rich in 
resources or with recently discovered deposits, 
including Ghana, the Niger and Uganda, revenue 
from natural resources could finance access 

to primary school for 86% of out-of-school 
children if their governments maximized the 
revenue generated and dedicated a significant 
share to education. About 42% of out-of-school 
adolescents in these countries could also have 
access to school. In a context where donors 

are cutting back spending and turning away 
from education, this would be an important 
development. Ensuring that resource-rich 
countries embark on a path towards efficient, 
transparent and fair management of natural 
resources should therefore be a central concern 
of the EFA community. 


The risks of natural resource wealth 
Most low and middle income resource- 
dependent countries’ have struggled to harness 
their riches in ways that assure sustained 
development for future generations [Sachs and 
Warner, 1997; Sala-i-Martin and Subramanian, 
2003]. Many of these countries have been 
unprepared to deal with the sudden discovery of 
an oil field or ore deposits. 


Governments have often struck poor deals with 
multinational companies. Others have been 
unable to maintain a steady flow of revenue 
through good and lean years. Many countries 
have mismanaged the income, either through 


3 Resource-dependent countries are those that derive at least à Quarter 
of government revenue or exports from natural resources IMF. 2007] 


corruption or inadvertently through guided 
spending choices. 


Natural resource revenue has also о been 
used to finance armed conflict. Bloc ciamonds' 


in Liberia and Sierra Leone were use * !о pay for 
civil wars (UNESCO, 2011c]. In the De: gcratic 
Republic of the Congo, high-value m =rals such 
as coltan and tin ore, used in mobile phones, 
have provided armed militias respon: ble for 
human rights violations with a lucrat source of 
revenue [Global Witness, 2009). 

Resource discovery can also create me ;economic 


disruptions through Dutch disease’, erm 


coined by economists to describe the «perience 
of the Netherlands after a significan: natural 
gas discovery in the 1960s. Because ©. ‘ural 
resources are mostly paid for outside : country, 
for example from oil sales in foreign markets, 
they can increase the value of the le currency 
and make exported products less сог ite 
[Corden, 1984; Heuty and Aristi, 2010 

To transform natural resources into 

blessing, governments must maxim): their 


revenue from extractive activities, m= ge 
them transparently and invest the we 
sectors that will generate higher, eq «ble 
benefits for the population. Education 2 
sector that has delivered such benefi! 
resource-rich countries such as Botswana 

have used their economic success to expand 
schooling. Using natural resource wealth to fund 
education today can be a way to escape 

the resource curse tomorrow. 


Striking a good deal 

The current high prices for non-renewable 
commodities mean that potential revenue for 
governments from these resources is greater 
than ever. In the region furthest from reaching 
the EFA goals, sub-Saharan Africa, potential 
profit per capita from non-renewable natural 
resources tripled between 1998 and 2008 
(World Bank, 2012]. While commodity prices are 
vulnerable to economic crises such as that of 
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2008-2009, they have been following an overall 
upward trend (IMF, 20120]. 


A first step towards translating natural resource 
wealth into development outcomes is for 


governments to obtain a fair share of the profit. 
One key decision in this regard is who will extract 
and seii the resources. Three options are generally 
available, First, some countries, such as Malaysia 
and the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela, choose 
to manage extraction directly through a state 
institu which means they take all the risk 
but ei^ all the profit Victor et al., 2012). 
Second. governments may enter into agreement 
with a firen to share the risk and cost of 

extra , which can be considerable. Third, 
gover nts can grant concessions to private 
comp ; for exploration and extraction, 

then revenue by imposing royalties on 
production or taxes on profit, including windfall 
taxes. 1 ^e last approach is preferred when 

there is major uncertainty or when exploitation 
requ technology and capital that the country 
lacks 200 Boadway and Keen, 2010]. 
Bots’ is an example of a country that has 
chos зе second option and entered into an 
agre it with a private company. Diamonds 
are mined through а 50-50 arrangement with 

De B: (Kojo, 2010). Around half of diamond 
exports translated into government revenue in 
2007/75. compared with 20% on average for other 
minerai-rich countries. This positive experience 
is underpinned by good governance, a competent 


Civil service and political stability [Transparency 
International, 2007). Returns to investment in 
foreign financial assets, managed by a special 
fund, have been directed towards social services. 
Botswana has consistently spent over 5% of its 
GNP on education since the mid-1970s, reaching 
8.2% in 2010. Today, it is one of the richest 
countries in sub-Saharan Africa and not only has 
it achieved universal primary education but its 
secondary gross enrolment ratio stands at 82%, 
double the average for the continent. 


Whether governments enter into partnerships 
or grant concessions, considerable capacity 

is needed to manage the relationship. Many 
governments are in a weak bargaining position 
vis-à-vis private mining and oil companies 
(Stiglitz, 2007). As a result, they are not getting 
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nearly as much as they could, as the example 
of Zambia shows [Box 2.4]. These countries 
are missing an opportunity to finance their own 
development. 


In the Democratic Republic of the Congo, a 
parliamentary investigation estimated that in 
2008, the government lost US$450 million in 
revenue through a mix of bad management, 
corruption and insufficient taxation [Smith and 
Rosenblum, 2011). This is a sum larger than the 
country's entire education budget, and enough 
to send 7.2 million children to primary school. 
Even in the United Republic of Tanzania, which 
is closer to achieving EFA, if royalties paid by 
gold mining companies rose from the current 
3% of production to the 5% recommended by a 
presidential commission, it would generate an 
additional US$12 million a year in government 
revenue [OSISA et al., 2009]. That could cover the 
cost of sending more than 132,000 children to 
primary school. 


Transparency is a precondition for 
maximizing government revenue 

The natural resources extracting industry has 
been characterized by opacity, with details of 
contracts between states and companies often 
shrouded in secrecy (Karl, 2007]. Recently, 
however, the international community has been 
pushing for norms of transparency for resource 
extraction and revenue generation. The Publish 
What You Pay campaign, launched in 2002, 
brought more than 230 NGOs together to put 
pressure on governments and companies to 
make their transactions fully transparent and 
publicly available (Karl, 2007). A year later, the 
Extractive Industries Transparency Initiative 
(EITI) was launched. Today fourteen countries 
fully comply with its standard for ‘companies to 
publish what they pay and for governments to 
disclose what they receive’, and a further 
twenty-two countries have taken steps to 
adhere to them (EITI, 2012). 


In 2010, in another landmark development in 
resource revenue transparency, the Dodd-Frank 
Wall Street Reform and Consumer 

Protection Act required mining companies 
based in the United States to disclose their 

tax and revenue payments publicly. While 
details have yet to be worked out and resistance 
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Zambia has some of the world's largest reserves 
of copper and cobalt, but after initial success in 
using this wealth towards economic and social 
development it has suffered a severe case of the 
resource curse. In 1970, Chile, another leading 
copper producer, was four times as rich as 
Zambia in terms of GDP per capita. By 2010, the 
gap had widened to fifteen times. 


Copper prices were high during the first ten 
years of Zambia's independence. The mines were 
owned by the state and generated two-thirds of 
government revenue. However, a sharp drop in 
prices in the mid-1970s unleashed a severe debt 
crisis, leading to the privatization of mines under 
advice from the IMF and World Bank. 


Largely secret agreements offered mining 
companies favourable terms, such as royalties at 
0.696 of production instead of the 396 set in the 
1995 Mines and Minerals Act, and profit taxes at 
2596, compared with 3596 for other sectors. As 
aresult, government revenue fell and spending 
on social sectors could not be sustained. While 
the primary net enrolment ratio was as high as 


from affected industries is strong, the Act could 
set a precedent [Ayogu and Lewis, 2011). The 
European Commission recently followed suit, 
issuing a draft directive that would require 
listed companies involved in natural resource 
extraction to disclose their payments to 
governments [Revenue Watch Institute, 2011). 


Transparency has considerable power to 
help turn the resource curse into a blessing. 
Liberia's natural resources, including iron 
ore, diamonds, gold, timber and rubber, were 
at the centre of the country's fourteen years of 
Civil war, which left it with some of the lowest 
education indicators in the world. By the end 
of the war in 2003, the net enrolment ratio 
in primary school was just 35% (UNESCO, 
2011c). After elections in 2005, one of the first 
actions of the new government was to vow to 
assure transparency in how revenue from 
natural resources was managed, as a means 
to promote national growth, development and 
reconciliation [EITI, 2009]. The country has 
participated in EITI since 2006. Transparency 
is not only helping build government legitimacy 
but also ensuring that funds from natural 


Box 2.4: Getting a better deal for Zambia's mineral resources 


85% in 1986, it had dropped to 70% by 1999. It 
was estimated that Zambia lost US$63 n in 
revenue between 2002 and 2004, when copper 
prices began rising again, because it tax: mining 
activities insufficiently. 


The situation in Zambia could turn aro. 
however. After pressure from civil socie! 

a new Mines and Minerals Developmen! 
promulgated in 2008 has helped ensure iat the 
full royalty payments аге made. Revenue ‘ram 
mining taxes more than tripled between 7009 
and 2011 to reach 3.2% of GDP. Moreover ‘he new 


government doubled royalty rates to 6% gate 
2011. Some of this new income will be use ‘or 
education, where many challenges remain. While 
the primary net enrolment ratio had bounced 


back to 91% by 2010, there are still consi erable 
challenges with progression and learning 

The government also needs to show gree 
commitment towards education: Zambia unt 
only 1.5% of its GNP on education in 2010, one of 
the lowest shares in the world. 


Sources: IMF (2011c]; OSISA et al. (2009); England (2011); Ha s Ltd. (2011), 


resources are used to strengthen ec: ation 
and other social sectors. 


Invest natural resource rev: e for 
future generations 

There is broad agreement that nature! resource 
revenue should be used wisely, either by 

saving it or investing it for the benefit of future 
generations. Education is a key ingredient of long- 
term equitable economic and social development; 
therefore natural resource revenue should be 
also used to fund education - whether to build 
infrastructure or to pay teachers’ salaries. 


For countries still in the initial stages oí 
economic development, targeted investments 
in sectors that promote long-term growth and 
development, including education, yield high 
returns. Investing in a skilled workforce, for 
example, can help diversify the economy [Collier 
et al., 2009; Sachs, 2007]. 


Legal or institutional mechanisms may be 
needed to prevent corruption and to ensure that 
an important share of natural resource revenue 
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is spent on education. Natural resource revenue 
may be channelled into a special fund and 

earmarked for specific purposes. Ghana's legal 
framework for its new oil revenue management 


includes a provision that 7096 of spending must 
go to priority sectors (Ghana Ministry of Finance 
and E g Planning, 2010]. 

Goverricoents also need to demonstrate a 
commitment to education more broadly. 
Botswova, for example, adopted in 1994 a 

Sust Budget Index, a formula which 
directs. «ore of its mineral revenue to health and 
educai.> [Lange and Wright, 2002). The existence 
of ar tutional mechanism does not in itself 
guarsi ihat revenue will be used for education 
however. as Chad's experience shows (Box 2.5). 
As ar native approach to minimizing 
opportunities for corruption, some 
commentators recommend that countries 
distrit new resource wealth directly to 

citizens in the form of cash transfers instead 

of spending it via government budgets to build 
schoois, nospitals or roads. This "oil-to-cash' 
concep nas many attractions, as it is based 

on the st experience of cash transfers in 
айдге- ng poverty, together with the 

possit! i^y that it could help mitigate the 

resou urse. Transferring resources 

directis © citizens, it is argued, gives them 
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greater incentives to hold their governments 

to account. Alaska, the United States, is an 
example of such an approach: its government 
sends an annual cheque based on oil revenue 

to every person living in the state. The payments 
amount to 3% to 6% of household income 


(Moss, 2011; Segal, 2010). Botswana 
adopted 

However, there are drawbacks to this a formula 

approach. Unlike conditional cash transfers " 

in countries like Brazil and Mexico that target directing 

poor households and have been successful mineral revenue 

in improving education outcomes, the oil- to health and 

to-cash idea does not incorporate the education 


redistributive element of approaches that 

have been successful in targeting poverty. In 
addition, where the supply of public services 

is inadequate, transferring most or all natural 
resource revenue directly to citizens may not 
improve education outcomes for those most in 
need. In many countries, strengthening 

the education system as a whole is required: 
schools need to be built and teachers properly 
trained and paid. Cash transfers are more 

likely to be effective when accompanied by 
improvements in education provision. 

Brazil's impressive results in increasing 

access to education and improving learning 
illustrate this. Its success has been made possible 
by a combination of conditional cash transfers and 
equitable distribution of government resources: 


& Chad's unsuccessful Oil Revenue Management Law 


Originally intended to guarantee that oil revenue 
would be used to improve social services, Chad's 
Oil Revenue Management Law has effectively 
been dismantled by the government. The law, 
promulgated in January 1999, was a condition for 
the country to receive World Bank finance for the 
construction of a pipeline to Cameroon. 


The initial version of the law stipulated that, 

of the total revenue, 1096 would be saved and, 
out of the remainder, 596 would go to the oil 
producing region, 1596 to general government 
expenditure and 8096 to 'priority sectors', 
including education. However, an amendment 

in 2006 redirected the savings component to 
'priority sectors', whose definition was extended 
to include security. The government, which was 
under pressure from a rebel force insurgency, 


redirected public expenditure for military 
purposes. Military expenditure as a percentage of 
non-oil GDP increased from 296 in 2005 to more 
than 1496 in 2009. Education had been scheduled 
in the National Poverty Reduction Strategy to 
receive 2196 of the budget in 2004-2007 but only 
received 1396. 


Chad's oil wealth could have supported an 
education system that is failing: only one pupil in 
three reaches the last grade of primary, and only 
4596 of men and 2496 of women were literate in 
2010. Chad's experience shows that even legal 
provisions requiring spending of natural resource 
revenue on priority sectors cannot guarantee 
that education receives a large enough share. 


Sources: Frank and Guesnet (2009); IMF (20113); Independent Evaluation 
Group (2009); World Bank (2011e). 
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the Bolsa Familia programme transfers 196 to 

2% of the gross national income to 12 million of 

the poorest households, while education budget 
reforms distribute a larger share of government 
spending to the poorest states, allowing for greater 
public investment in building schools and paying 
teachers [Bruns et al., 2012; UNESCO, 20 10bl. 


Seizing the opportunity: natural 
resource revenue can fund education 
Several of the countries that are furthest away 
from achieving the EFA goals are endowed 
with natural resource wealth but have failed to 
generate enough revenue, have not managed it 
efficiently or have not invested it in productive 
sectors like education. Meanwhile, natural 
resource discovery is expected to grow signi- 
ficantly in coming decades in some regions, 
including sub-Saharan Africa (Barma et al., 
2012). Several countries that have recently 
made oil or mineral discoveries are set to join 
the list of resource-rich countries. 


Table 2.4 lists low and middle income countries 
with youth literacy rates below 9096 that are 
either dependent on natural resources or have 
recently discovered oil, gas or minerals. It shows 
the considerable potential for natural resource 
revenue to fund education and increase access 
to primary and lower secondary schooling. The 
scenario is based on two assumptions. 


First, it is assumed that governments would 
maximize the amount of revenue raised from 
natural resources (measured by the ratio of 
natural resource revenue to export receipts]. 
Thus, mineral-rich countries would convert 3096 
of their mining export receipts into government 
revenue. On average, mineral-rich countries 
currently retain around 20%, though Mauritania 
has reached 30% and Botswana and Mongolia 
have passed 50%. For oil-rich countries, the 
scenario would bring all countries up to the 
current average of 75% of oil exports being 
converted to government revenue.* Government 
revenue from oil tends to be higher because it 
is easier to quantify and tax than minerals, it 
involves lower up-front investment and a good 
share of world oil production is done through 


4. These shares are an average lor 2007-2008. They are based on natural 
resource export data from IMF Article IV reviews, revenue data from IMF 
Article IV reviews and/or EITI reports. 


nationally owned companies [Barma et al., 2012]. 
Second, the scenario assumes that countries will 
channel 2096 of these new resources to education, 
Low and middle income countries currently Spend, 
on average, 16% of their budget on education. 


The potential gains for education are -normous, 
Several countries, including Ghana, uinea, 
the Lao People's Democratic Кери! = Malawi, 
Uganda and Zambia, could reach ип rsal 


primary education without needing more aid 
from donors. In a group of seventeen: ountries 
where extra revenue could be raised. \atural 
resources could fund schooling for ?. of 

the 12 million out-of-school childrer id 4296 
of the 9 million out-of-school adole- ts. 


While the potential is considerable, so e the 


challenges. Some mineral-rich count’ = such 

as the Democratic Republic of the Co: Sierra 
Leone and Zambia, currently receive than 10% 
of export income as government rever ue. They are 
still struggling with the first step: baro ning with 


extracting companies. Nigeria, on the !пег hand, 
already retains 72% of oil exports as government 
revenue, meaning that the extra fundina for 
education from the scenario presente: \ere 
could only send 23% of the country's 1U 5 million 


out-of-school children to primary schoo! In 
this case the challenge is to manage. tribute 
and use the revenue better and to en that 
education is a top priority for the government. 


In other countries, oil wealth holds great 
potential for building an education system, but 
capacity constraints may act as a barrier. South 
Sudan became independent in 2011 and is 
already resource-rich, since it possesses most 
of the oil of the former Sudan. Capacity is weak, 
however, and the education system has been 
largely destroyed by decades of war. There are 
more than 1 million out-of-school children and 
massive shortages of qualified teachers, and a 
major school building drive is needed (UNESCO, 
2011Ы). As part of the Comprehensive Peace 
Agreement reached in 2005, oil revenue was | 
shared 50-50 between north and south, but it is 
unclear how it will be split now that the south i5 
an independent state, as terms are still being 
negotiated [IMF, 2011b]. 


If the agreed share were to hold, South 
Sudan could in principle derive enough income 
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Б 
Table 2.4: Many resource-rich countries could reach Education for All if they raised more revenue and increased focus on education 
Current situation Potential 


Potential extra 
Education as | Natural resource revenue education 


| share of total funding from Out-of-school children who 
Conflict- Youth literacy public spending % natural % total public | natural resource could be funded by natural 
affected’ rate [96] | fo] resource exports revenue revenue resource revenue" 
| | rem 
Country 2005-2010 2010 2007-08 2007-08 US$ million. {thousand} % 
Resource dependent 

Oil and gas 

irag Yes 83 " 89 

Ango Yes 7 | D | в | e 2245 403 100 

Yeme Yes 85 16 | 77 | 72 | 

Niger Yes n 3 72 | v» 457 2374 n 

Cong No | 80 | 54 | 83 27 56 100 

Chae Yes 47 10 а IE 2 247 1895 

Came No 83 m + | + I ox 203 179 100 

Minerals 

DR Yes | 5 | D 8 20 23 | зет 

Zambia No | Д | | 8 10 159 | 184 100 

Pap juinea м | е | E a lacs | ә зм 

бит Yes | 63 | 19 n | 2 | 45 35 | wm 

Maur мо T" 15 30 255 

Sierra Yes | 59 | 18 4 | 2 | n 97 

Liber Yes | T | 12 $ 15 | 
| Recently discovered deposits’ 

ОП апі gss | 

South Sudar Yes 37 n | 762 3876 

Ugan Yes 87 15 D | . 450 | 623 100 

Minerals 

Alghar Yes E | ps . 120 1786 

UR "з | No T 18 | 130 137 100 

Lao Po No 84 | 13 95 2 100 

Burkin: ) No 39 | 2 ves 82 596 58 | 
| Malawi No 87 15 12 62 100 | 
| Both 
| Ghana No 8l | 2i a | 567 100 

Niger No 37 | 17 92 916 9 


Notes: The countries included in the table are those with youth literacy rates below 90%. Cambodia, Côte d'Ivoire, Madagascar and Mali are also set to increase extraction of 
natural resources in coming years, but the potential quantity of exports is not yet known. Countries in italics are the seventeen included in the aggregate figure used in the text. 

1. According to the list of conflict-affected countries compiled for the 2011 ЕРА Global Monitoring Report. 

2, ‘Potential extra education funding from natural resource revenue’ is based on assumptions that (a) governments increase the share of revenue raised from natural resource 
exports to 30% for mineral-rich countries and 75% for oil- and gas-rich countries and (b) governments spend 20% of the extra revenue (i.e. above what is already being raised) on 
education, Because Iraq and Yemen already raise more than 75% from oil exports, and Mauritania 30% of minerals exports, there is no extr: education funding avail ble. i 

3. Pupil unit costs were calculated for primary school and lower secondary school using either EPDC and UNESCO (2009) costings (therefore including improvements in quality) or 
actual unit costs as reported in the statistical tables of this Report. For countries where data were unavailable, an income group average was used. E » 

4. For countries with available data, the potential number of pupils that could be funded was capped at the number of current out-of-school children, with funds remaining in many 
Cases. For countries without out-of-school figures, the total number of pupils that could be funded is shown in italics. The inclusion of this number does not mean that there are 


necessarily that many children out of school. TM 
5. For countries with recently discovered deposits, an annual average over 2010-2015 of current IMF projections on exports for natural resource revenue was used to calculate 


potential education funding. = 8 
Sources: ЕРА Global Monitoring Report team calculations (2012) based on IMF Article IV reviews and EPDC and UNESCO (2009); Annex, Statistical Tables 2 and 9. 
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to send all primary school-aged children to 
school. The challenge will be to gradually 
increase the capacity of the education system, 
manage oil funds efficiently and work towards a 
more diverse economy with less dependence on 
oil. The government has derived 98% of its revenue 
from oil, which leaves it badly exposed to drops in 
world prices such as those witnessed during the 
world financial crisis of 2008-2009 (IMF, 201 1b). 


Countries that have recently discovered natural 
resource riches are in a unique position to tackle 
these challenges, as they can learn from the 
experience of others, and vastly extend access 

to primary and secondary schooling. In countries 
such as Ghana, new oil discoveries could 
complement mineral wealth to provide additional 


Ghana's strong record on governance and 
development allows for cautious optimism about 
how it will manage its newly discovered oil riches 
to reduce poverty. In coming years, oil revenue 

is expected to make up a larger proportion of 
government income than aid. 


Oil revenue started to flow into government 
coffers in 2011, and the Petroleum Revenue 
Management Act was passed in April of that 
year. The Act stipulates that 5096 to 7096 of 

oil revenue will be spent through the regular 
budget, with a minimum of 70% going to twelve 
priority sectors, including human resources 
development and education. The remaining 3096 
to 5096 will be put into a heritage fund (a savings 
fund) and a stabilization fund. Transparency is 
to be guaranteed by following EITI principles 
and adhering to a strong framework of public 
accountability. Reports on revenue are to be 
published in national newspapers and the oil 
funds are to undergo annual external audits. 


Ghana is set to use both oil and non-oil revenue to 
double expenditure on reducing poverty between 
2009 and 2013, which is likely to benefit education 
and other social sectors. The new oil wealth will be 
supplemented by greater revenue collection on the 
country's existing gold riches, with corporate taxes 
on mining set to increase from 2596 to 3596 and a 
new windfall profit tax of 1096 to be introduced. 


Box 2.6: Ghana's natural wealth: a new source of education financing 


development spending (Box 2.6]. The extractive 
industries boom is reaching all corners of the 


world, and the opportunities аге sianificant 

[Figure 2.9]: 

m Inthe Lao People's Democratic “public, 
revenue from copper and gold gin 
2012 will be worth more than d 2 its 
value in 2008, which could deute ‘he 
education budget. 

W Inthe Niger, oil and uranium e» Поп is set 
to increase massively between and 2016. 
Maximizing government revenue -uld send 
nine out of ten out-of-school c! n 
to primary school. 

— 


Figure 2.8: Ghana's increased revenue is set to “oost 
expenditure on reducing poverty 

Actual and projected government revenue and pove 
expenditure, 2008 to 2013 


ducing 


USS billions 


прене 


Actual Projected 


Source: IMF (2012а). 
——————— 


If Ghana were to maximize revenue from oil 
and mineral wealth as outlined in Table 2.4, 
the education budget could increase by 4396, 
and all children and adolescents currently 
out of school could have access to primary 
and lower secondary education. 


Sources: IMF (2012a}; Ghana Ministry of Finance and Economic 
Planning (2010). 
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Figure 2.9: Natural resource revenue could significantly increase education budgets 
Potential extra funding from maximizing natural resource revenue relative to 2010 total education budget, selected countries, in billion US dollars 


W Potential extra funding from natural resource revenue 


18 Total education budget in 2010 


| +10% 

14 

12 
2 10 In the Niger, extra +98% 
E funding could increase 
5 08 the education budget 
8 Бу 42%. 

06 -| 

+23% 

04 +49% +42% 

E БЫ EH 

00 

Burkina Faso. Lao POR Niger U. R. Tanzania Uganda 


Note: Мах natural resource revenue is assumed to take place in two steps: 
minerals г 15 


(i) an increase in the share of revenue from natural resource exports to 30% for 


% for oil; and (ii) the allocation of 20% of this additional revenue to education. 


Source; EFA 010081 Monitoring Report team calculations (2012) based on UIS database and IMF Article IV reviews. 


m In Uganda, following recent oil discoveries, 
the government's total budget is set to 
aly cst double by 2016. This could lead to a 
ung of the education budget and send 
al! oy mary and lower secondary school-aged 
chilaren to school. 


Conciusion 

‘ential for natural resource revenue 

he achievement of EFA and other 
ment goals is enormous. With commodity 
prices increasing and new exploration and 
extraction opportunities arising, developing 
countries — with those in sub-Saharan Africa at 
the forefront - could raise sums vastly surpassing 
what they currently receive from aid donors. 


For the seventeen countries with available data, 
total extra funding for education from natural 
resource revenue could reach US$5 billion а 
year. This is equivalent to two and a half times the 
amount that these countries received in aid 


to education in 2010. Ensuring that ‘old’ and 
'new' resource-rich countries maximize the 
revenue they get from extractive activities, that 
funds are managed efficiently and transparently, 
and that a good share is spent on education 
should be central concerns for EFA actors: 
international organizations, national and 
international civil society groups, donors 

and governments. 


To encourage fair and productive use of 

natural resource revenue, education advocates 
should concentrate on three fronts. First, they 
should support EITI and other transparency 
and fair taxation measures, pushing all 
governments to comply with their standards. 
Second, they should get involved in national 
debates on the use of natural resource revenue, 
and make the case for education as a long-term 
investment essential to diversify the economy 
and avoid the resource curse. Third, each 
country should explore options to ensure that 
this income is spent on education. 


Education 
advocates 
should make 
the case 

for natural 


resource wealth 
to be spent on 


education 
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Policy focus: Harnessing the potential of private 


organizations 


Given the acute need for resources to 
support Education for All and the gloomy 
outlook for international aid in filling this 

gap, private organizations are increasingly 
Seen as a potential source of finance. Private 
foundations and corporations engage in 
education in many different ways and with very 
different motivations, ranging from altruistic 
philanthropy to self-interested investment. 
They channel hundreds of millions of dollars 
to education in developing countries annually, 
but a lack of transparency and accountability 
limits the evidence available about the 
magnitude and effectiveness of this support 
to education. 


According to analysis for this Report drawing on 
publicly available information from the largest 
private foundations and corporations based in 
rich countries, such organizations provide an 
estimated US$683 million per year to support 
education in developing countries.* While this 
is a drop in the ocean compared with national 
education budgets, and equivalent to just 596 
of aid from donor countries that belong to the 
OECD-DAC, private contributions have the 
potential to catalyse innovation, advance policy 
reform and address the education needs of 
marginalized populations. 


Private organizations could do much more to 
realize this potential, not only by dramatically 
increasing their funding, but also by aligning 

their activities better with EFA objectives and 
building more effective partnerships with the 
EFA community - national governments, civil 
society groups and other donors. 


Mapping contributions of private 
organizations to global education 

The two broad types of private organizations that 
support activities related to EFA, foundations 
and corporations, are influenced by different 


objectives and operate in different ways [Box 2.7]. 


А lack of comparable information makes it 
difficult to measure their total cont: bution. 
On one estimate, private contribute to all 
sectors originating from OECD-D^A: -ountries 
amounted to over US$50 billion in . 118-2010 


compared with around US$120 bill: for 


official development assistance [ОГ from 
governments (Center for Global Pro егиу, 2012]. 
While these figures look impressive ^ducation 
benefits very little. US foundation example, 
give around 8% of their grants to ed ation, 
compared with 53% to health. As r as 90% of 
corporate contributions are from pi» naceutical 
companies [Center for Global Prosp~ ty, 2012]. 
Contributions to education come in » variety 

of shapes and sizes. A review for thi- Report 
identified spending of around USV Million 


a year by key foundations and corpe ons 
based in DAC-member countries, 


activities specifically related to edu on in 
developing countries. 

Funding from foundations is low <- прагей 
with official aid 

Among thirty philanthropic foundat . s surveyed, 


nineteen provide publicly available financial 
information on their programmes in ways that 
allow their funding for education in developing 
countries to be identified. Their contributions 
total around US$135 million a year. This is likely 
to be an underestimate because information 

on some key foundations, such as the Aga 
Khan Foundation, is either not available or not 
sufficiently detailed. 


Among foundations with data, only five provide 
more than US$5 million a year. These five 
account for 87% of the total amount from 
foundations (Table 2.5). Their contributions аге 
comparable with aid to education from some 
of the smallest government donors, such as 
Luxembourg and New Zealand (Figure 2.11). 


5. This section draws heavily on van Fleet [2012], which includes the full 
list of organizations reviewed 


6. This estimate covers contributions from foundations, сга, 
voluntary organizations, religious organizations and academic insti 


ions. 
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Box 2.7: The many faces of private contributions to education 


Discussions about contributions by private 
organizations to global education often mix very 
different types of involvement. The motivation for 
engagement of foundations and corporations can 
be d on a continuum between philanthropy 
and corporate interest, with corporate social 
responsibility falling somewhere in between 
(Figure 2.10). 


tions. The activities of philanthropic 
tions are generally the most comparable 
rom DAC donors. Some of the foundations 
tribute to education, such as the William 
ra Hewlett Foundation, are supported by 
ıl wealth. Their activities are commonly not 
elated to corporate goals. Others, such as 
^asterCard Foundation, are established by a 
stion but operate independent of corporate 
yt and have their own programmes, 
ite from any business interests. They rarely 
eir own projects but instead channel their 
to other organizations, usually local or 
national NGOs. Some also engage in advocacy 
! at influencing policy. 


rations, The involvement of corporations 
; widely in terms of how closely it is tied 
e business activities. It can be divided 
ree broad subcategories. First, some 
«rations make contributions towards 
ition in developing countries through grants 
Is or international organizations, which is 
‘fied here as ‘corporate giving’. This is the 
stegory most closely aligned to philanthropic 


motives. About 7896 of the surveyed US Fortune 
500 corporations that made contributions to 
education channelled at least some of them 
through international NGOs. All of ING's US$13 
million contribution to global education since 
2005 has been spent on a partnership with 
UNICEF. Other corporations, such as Nike, channel 
their contributions through a foundation or 

trust housed within the company, with corporate 
executives serving on the governing board. 


Second, companies with activities in developing 
countries undertake 'social investments' in sectors 
such as education as a form of corporate social 
responsibility. Some corporations, typically oil 
and mining companies, are contractually obliged 
by governments to invest in social sectors. For 
example, the Hess Corporation, which operates 
oilfields in Equatorial Guinea, has contributed 
US$20 million over five years towards reform of 
the education system, including building model 
schools and providing teacher training. 


Third, companies may supply products or 
expertise, sometimes through a partnership 

with a government. Companies in the field of 
information and communication technology (ICT) 
have been particularly active in providing training 
for teachers or students. For example, the Cisco 
Networking Academy is a global programme 

that trains students to create and maintain 
computer networks. 


Sources: van Fleet (2011, 2012); ING (2012). 


Figure 2.10: The motivation of private engagement in education ranges from philanthropy to corporate interest 
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Figure 2.11: Education funding from the largest foundations is dwarfed by donor aid 
Contributions towards education from the five largest foundations and total aid to education from selected government donors, 2009-2010 or closest available year 


William 
" : and Flora. Carmeja 
SU Ss Sein Open Society MasterCard Hewlett борун, 
Foundations Seim S59m $52m $36m Foundation Foundation Founwietion оғ New York 
ө e ө ө ә ө ° • ° 
$51m Switzerland NewZealand ^ Finland Luxembourg $21m $15m т 
United Kingdom United States Netherlands 
Notes: Around two-thirds of the USS15 million annual average from the William and Flora Hewlett Foundation originally came from the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation. 1 cases, the 
amount of support to education in developing countries had to be estimated using aggregate data from foundations. 
Sources: Annex, Aid Table 2; Carnegie Corporation of New York (2011); Ford Foundation (2011); MasterCard Foundation (2010); William and Flora Hewlett Foundation (201. s^ Fleet (2012). 
— 
— 
Table 2.5: Funding provided by foundations identified as supporting education in an estimated US$548 million a yes: This is four 
developing countries times the amount identified as comuna from 
foundations, It is concentrated ameng justa 
few contributors: around 71% come. ‘rom five 


Annual average funding 


More than USS5 million 


Between USSI and 
USSS million 


Less than USS1 million 


Total 


Source: van Fleet (2012). 


Foundations Share 
Ford Foundation, William and Flora Hewlett 
Foundation, MasterCard Foundation, Open 
Society Foundations, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York 


Mic! ind Susan Dell Foundation, Kellogg 
Foundation, MacArthur Foundation, Bernard van 
Leer Foundation 


Jacob and Hilda Blaustein Foundation, Global 3% 
Fund for Children, Global Fund for Women, 

International Community Foundation, Unbound 

Philanthropy, d.o.b. foundation, International 

Development Exchange, Voxtra, Roger Federer 

Foundation 


USS135 million 


ere 


The largest corporate contributors are ICT 
and energy companies 

Through publicly available information for the 
world’s 100 top revenue generating companies 
and a survey of Fortune 500 companies in the 
United States, 103 were identified for the analysis 
in this Report as contributing to education in 
developing countries. However, only fifty-six 
provided financial information on the size of their 
contributions, most of them confidentially.’ 


Contributions towards education in developing 
countries from these corporations amount to 


7. For 14 of the 103 identified corporations it was possible to estimate 
annual funding for education in developing countries using publicly 
available data. A further 42 provided this information confidentially, 

it has been used timate the aggregate amount but the donors 
cannot be listed individually 


corporations that each report giving more than 
$20 million a year. 


Most corporations that contribute over J5$5 million 
a year to education аге ICT or enero» companies, 
and their activities fall into the ‘socio! investment’ 
or ‘supply of goods and services’ c гоогу. 
For example, Cisco Systems and 1п!-! each 


report spending over US$100 million = year on 
education in developing countries ch of which 
is in-kind contributions (Table 2.6) 


Private contributions are om 
aligned with EFA goals 

The contributions of most foundations and 
corporations are not strategically con dated 
with the broader global EFA framework. In terms 
of recipients, middle income countries tend to 
attract these donors’ interest more than low 
income countries. 


In terms of the ЕРА goals, about 75% of the 
foundations and 7096 of the corporations 
surveyed reported supporting primary education. 
Nearly half contribute to youth and adult skills, 
including a large programme of the MasterCard 
Foundation. The skills focus generally includes 
science, technology, financial literacy and 
entrepreneurship [van Fleet, 2012). Corporations 
that pay attention to activities associated with 
goal 3 are likely to do so because a skilled 
workforce is of direct interest to their needs. 
Some, such as the Nike Foundation, pay 
attention to gender equity and girls’ 


ij 
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Table 2.6: Corporations spending above US$5 million a year on education (2010 or closest available year) 


Annual Corporate 
Corporation Industry {US$ million] | | giving 

Aviva | Insurance | 7 x 
Banco Santander Banking 126 x 

| 
Cis ystems ICT | 120 | Li 
Citigroup Banking 5 
Coca Food | 24 | 
Exx Oil | 24 
Intel ICT 100 | x 
Rep: Oil 8 


education. A few place a special focus on 
early childhood education, such as the Open 


Society Foundations and the Bernard van 

Leer Foundation. Others, notably the William 
and F'ora Hewlett Foundation, pay particular 
attention to improving the quality of education 
[Box - Adult literacy, the goal that is probably 
most neglected in the EFA agenda, also 

appee’s to receive the least attention from 
private organizations. Only 18% of surveyed 
foundations indicate support in this area. 

It is difficult to translate this information into the 


amount of money available for each goal, since 
the reporting of foundations and corporations 
is not broken down in this way. However, in 
terms of the volume of funding, higher education 
appears to receive more attention than the EFA 
goals as a whole. Two of the foundations giving 
the most to education (Carnegie Corporation 

of New York and Ford Foundation) and the 
corporation giving the most (Banco Santander] 
directed over 8096 of their grants to developing 
countries in 2010 towards scholarships and 
support for higher education institutions. While 
higher education certainly needs more funding, 
the fact that many poor children and young 
people do not even complete primary school 
means that such investment is not sufficiently 
targeted at the disadvantaged. 


Supply of 
goods and 
expertise 


Social 


investment Examples 


Street to School (urban youth 
programme} 


x University networks and 
scholarships 183%); other 
scholarships; youth programmes 


x Cisco Networking Academies [9396]; 
grants to organizations 


Secondary education; youth training 
X Grants to organizations 


X | Technology; vocational training for 
women 


х Teacher training in ICT; ICT access 
in classrooms 


x Primary and secondary education; 
youth training 


Foundations tend to focus their efforts on 
countries most in need, whereas corporations 
typically disburse to regions of strategic 
importance to them. The most frequent 
recipients of the ICT sector's education 
contributions are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
China, India and Mexico [van Fleet, 2011). 


Private interests and public policy: 
too close for comfort? 

Over the past decade aid donors have improved 
aid effectiveness by working to strengthen 
government systems. But this approach is 

not common among private organizations, 
particularly corporations, which contribute 

the largest amount of resources. 


The work of some domestic foundations shows 
that they can support broader government 
efforts in education in ways that can have a 
large impact. In India, Azim Premji, chairman 
of Wipro, one of the largest ICT corporations 
in India, transferred US$2 billion worth of 
shares from his company to found the Azim 
Premji Foundation, which aims to improve the 
quality of the public education system. Over 
the past ten years, the foundation reports, 

it has reached over 2.5 million children in 
20,000 schools across thirteen states in India 
(Azim Premji Foundation, 2012; Bajaj, 2011; 
The Times of India, 2010; van Fleet, 2012). 


Where? 


China, India 


Latin America 


World 


Africa, Brazil, India 
World 


Oil-producing 
countries 


World 


Oil-producing 
countries 


ses, the amount of support to education in developing countries had to be estimated using aggregate data from corporate social responsibility reports, 
2011); Banco Santander (2012); Citigroup (2011); ExxonMobil (2011); Intel (2011); van Fleet (2012). 


The private 
sector gives 
least attention 
to adult 
literacy, the 


most neglected 


EFA goal 
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CHAPTER 2 


Box 2.8: Leveraging private resources to improve the 
quality of education 


Through strategically focused grants, foundations can achieve a 
broader influence in education policy debates. 


Since 2008, the William and Flora Hewlett Foundation, with support 
from the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, has developed the Quality 
Education in Developing Countries initiative, focused on Ghana, India, 
Kenya, Mali, Senegal, the United Republic of Tanzania and Uganda. 


One of the initiative's areas of emphasis has been generating data 
on learning outcomes in developing countries. For example, in India it 
gives funding to Pratham to assist the NGO in conducting its Annual 
Status of Education Report, the world's largest non-government 
household survey collecting data on learning outcomes of primary 
School children. In East Africa, the initiative supports Uwezo, which 
has adapted Pratham's survey to the region. 


Reporting of the results of these assessments has been instrumental 
in promoting national debate on the quality of education in the 
countries concerned. While the initiative's investment is modest, it 
highlights the potentially innovative role of philanthropy in improving 
learning and catalysing policy dialogue. 


Source: van Fleet (2012). 


Some corporations may provide genuine value to 


education systems even if this directly benefits 
their business strategies. This is particularly 
true for ICT companies. One example concerns 
the Assessment & Teaching of 21st-Century 


Skills research project. As part of this initiative, 


Cisco, Intel and Microsoft contributed ideas on 
how to develop the assessment of ICT skills 

in the Programme for International Student 
Assessment [PISA] [van Fleet, 2012). Intel 
recognizes that its corporate success depends 
on ‘young people having access to a quality 
education and technology’ (Intel, 2011, p. 16]. 
Yet even if such activities add value, they need 
to be subject to scrutiny. In Egypt, where the 


Intel Teach programme works with the Ministry 


of Education, teachers must take Intel Teach 
or an equivalent computer course to receive a 
promotion (Intel, 2011). 


Such scrutiny is not easy, because private 
organizations do not face the same level of 
accountability as governments or aid donors. 
And there is a risk that they may exercise 
unwarranted influence over education policy. 
Pearson announced in July 2012 that it was 
launching the Pearson Affordable Learning 


Fund with US$15 million to invest in private 
companies seeking to identify affordable ways to 
improve learning outcomes. The first investment 


of the fund is a stake in Omega Schools, a 
privately held chain of for-profit schcols in 
Ghana. This follows Pearson's investment in 
2010 in Bridge International Acader :с5, a chain 
of low fee private schools in Kenya. ~-omoting 
private schooling is closely associs'-« with 
Pearson's business interests. Since ese 
schools commonly operate indepen“ thy of 
governments, it is not clear, howeve now 
such an approach will help achieve irson's 
commitment at the Global Partners’ p for 
Education replenishment meeting -trengthen 
and improve national education sy: E 
(Global Partnership for Education 1b; 
Pearson, 2012). 

Towards more productive 
engagement 

The greater involvement of private :nizations 
is a welcome move towards increa funding 
and raising the visibility of educaticr Ves in 
poor countries. For their engagemer то support 
EFA effectively, however, there is st... a long 
way to go. 

Transparency on funding and imp is vital 
As a crucial first step, all private orc izations 
should provide information on their 
commitments, including the amount: allocated 


and how they are spent. This would aliow 


scrutiny to ensure that business interests do 
not override collective goals, while also giving 
information on the amount of resources available 


to fill the EFA financing gap. 


At present, few report such information. Private 
organizations made a joint statement outlining 
their commitments at the Global Partnership 
for Education replenishment meeting in 
Copenhagen in 2011. But many private 
organizations were unwilling to reveal details of 
their commitments publicly, As a result, there 
is no way of knowing whether they keep their 
promises. It is also not possible to tell whether 
the pledge to spend on education 

in developing countries made by the private 
sector at the replenishment conference 
referred to previously planned investment 


FINANCING EFA 


or additional commitments. If private 
organizations want to make a genuine 
contribution to collective education goals, they 
should make public their current and future 
spending plans, in the same way expected of 
national governments and aid donors. 


By the same token, to have a lasting impact 

on EFA, private organizations need to provide 
sufficient funding over several years to assure 
the sus!ainability of initiatives, because education 
is a long-term endeavour. Some philanthropic 
foundeons, such as the MasterCard Foundation, 
the F ght Foundation and the Roger Federer 
Foun joven, make multi-year commitments to 
their es. However, most contributions, 
particularly from corporations, tend to be short 
term Fleet, 2012]. 

Priv: rganizations often publicize the 

detai their interventions. According to their 
brochures, IKEA will support the education 
need 10 million children between 2009 and 
2015, intel trained 10 million teachers in more 
than seventy countries in the last twelve years, 
and the UBS Foundation aims to spend five 

years ‘proving the lives of 200 million children 
under ле age of 5 (IKEA, 2012; Intel, 2012; UBS, 
200! st how these results are substantiated 
remains unclear. Impact evaluations seldom 
exist ov are not easily accessible, especially in 
the cose of corporations. 


Prius organizations should align their 
support with government priorities 

The contributions from private organizations 
would be more effective if they were coordinated 
with governments and driven by countries" 
needs, The Global Business Coalition for 
Education is one promising way forward since it 
operates within the framework of EFA goals van 
Fleet, 2012). 


Another way private organizations could support 
government education efforts would be to 
channel some of their funding through a pooled 
mechanism. Global health funds, such as the 
Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and 
Malaria, have been successful in this regard. 

But the main existing mechanism in the 
education sector, the Global Partnership for 
Education, has not yet played this role effectively. 


Harnessing the potential of private organizations 


At present, the private sector has a say in the 
partnership's policy direction via a seat on its 
board, yet pledges made by foundations and 
corporations at the partnership's replenishment 
meeting will not be disbursed through the pooled 
funding mechanism. 


There is no administrative or legal reason for 
private organizations not to channel resources 
through the Global Partnership for Education, 
so why does the partnership seem to be less 
attractive than global health funds? First, 

the partnership may not yet be sufficiently 
recognized as an effective mechanism for 
funding education, capable of disbursing 
resources quickly and linking results to funding. 
Second, activities may need to be identified 
that are both consistent with the partnership's 


priorities and sufficiently attractive to private The private 
organizations. Third, education needs private sector should 
sector champions that will lead by example. 

The drive of the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation be transparent 
has given visibility and credibility to the Global about its 

Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria, investments 
encouraging the involvement of other private in EFA 


organizations. 


Conclusion 

Private organizations contribute to EFA in 
several ways, but the limited data available on 
the size of their contributions suggest that the 
education sector is not a prime destination of 
their resources. Their support is equivalent to 
596 of what was spent by official donors on 
education in 2010 - and of that only a small 
share is spent on EFA priorities. 


Calls for the increased involvement and funding 
of the private sector in education need to be 
accompanied by measures to ensure that 
partnerships are more balanced. Foundations 
and corporations keen to support EFA should be 
much more transparent about how much they 
are investing, where, and what the results are. 
And governments, donors and non-governmental 
and multilateral organizations that want to bring 
private organizations into EFA partnerships 
should specify more clearly how the private 
sector can contribute to collective efforts. 
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Part2) Putting educatio 


If someone can give me the skills and opportunity to work, | know | can achieve my goa!- 


he need to develop young people's 

Skills has become urgent. 

Governments around the world 

are grappling with the long-term 

consequences of the financial crisis 
and the challenges posed by increasingly 
knowledge-based economies. If countries 
are to grow and prosper in a rapidly changing 
world, they need to pay even greater attention 
to developing a skilled workforce. And all young 
people, wherever they live and whatever their 
background, require skills that prepare them for 
decent jobs so they can thrive and participate 
fully in society. 


These needs were recognized when the third 
Education for All goal - which focuses on ‘the 
learning needs of all young people and adults’ 

- was formulated in 2000. But they have not 
received enough attention from governments, aid 
donors, the education community or the private 
sector - and now they are even more critical. 


Young people are more numerous than ever. 
Globally, the population aged 15 to 24 reached 
over 1.2 billion in 2010. Jobs are not being 
created fast enough to meet the needs of this 
large youth population. Around one in eight 
people aged 15 to 24 are unemployed. Young 
people are about three times as likely as adults 
to be unemployed. With youth unemployment 
threatening to rise still higher, many young 
people face the prospect of remaining without 
secure work for years to come. 


If governments and the private sector fail to 
educate and train young people and employ them 
in decent jobs, they risk disappointing young 
people's aspirations and wasting their potential. 
This limits opportunities for sustainable growth, 
and jeopardizes gains from policy interventions 
in other areas, such as poverty reduction, health 
and agriculture. 


— young woman, Ethiopia 


Alongside the risks, growing youth po. ulations 
represent a window of opportunity fc 
development. The rising ratio of wor. \g-age 
people to dependants could give econ: nic 
growth a boost: a demographic divid 


Education and skills are not the only vert of this 


puzzle - growth also requires balance! policies 
that favour investment and job creation but 
they are an essential part. To a ver, ge extent, 
skills will determine whether growing numbers 
of young people, and their communities, societies 


and countries, realize their potential. Youth are 
also a positive force for political chance and 
freedom, as the Arab Spring and yout) unrest 

in several European countries have n. But 
social movements will fail if new gov: "^ rnents do 
not address the problems in educatio», training 
and employment opportunities for yo that have 
fuelled broader protests. 


Youth unemployment is rightly rising u» the 
agenda, leading policy-makers to pric” tize job 
creation in private enterprises. While this focus 
is warranted, the needs of millions of young 
people who lack basic literacy and numeracy 
continue to be ignored. Often earning wages 
below the poverty line in the urban informal 
sector, or farming smallholdings in a context 
of ever-decreasing access to land, these young 
people are seldom heard in protests. Providing 
them with opportunities to escape from low 
skilled, low paid work should be at the core of 
every skills development strategy. 


All too often, access to skills is unequal, 
perpetuating and exacerbating the disadvantage 
that attends being poor, female or a member 

of a marginalized social group. Young people 
who have grown up in poverty and exclusion are 
more likely to have had little education or to 
have dropped out of school. As a result they have 
fewer opportunities to develop skills for decent 


to work 


jobs and hence risk further marginalization 
in the labour market. That is why this Report 
special interest in identifying and 


takes 


understanding what access disadvantaged 
young people have to skills development that 
can tead to better jobs - secure work that 

pays «nough to buy food and put money in their 
poc f jobs that can lift them out of poverty. 
Your. people's learning needs are very broad, 
involving not only skills for earning a living 

but also personal development that lays the 
foundations for a fulfilling life. Those needs 
star! with early childhood care and education - 
the crucial preparation for a life of learning. 
The scale and urgency of the problem demand 
that this Report take a pragmatic approach, 
focusing on skills that can offer all young 
people, including the disadvantaged, a chance 
of obtaining better jobs. 


As previous editions of the EFA Global Monitoring 
Report have noted, the third EFA goal that 


governments signed up to іп 2000 amounted 

to а vague aspiration, with no quantifiable 

ben lirnarks against which progress could be 
measured, Goal 3 is ‘ensuring that the learning 
neec- of all young people and adults are met 
through equitable access to appropriate learning 
and \ e-skills programmes’. 


One consequence of the vagueness of the third 
EFA goal is that it has suffered from neglect in 
comparison with the other EFA goals. Another 
consequence is that the attention it has received 
has largely been confined to technical and 
Vocational education and training, offered in 
formal contexts. As this Report shows, skills 
development initiatives need to cast a much 
wider net – making up for deficits of foundation 
skills, ensuring that more young people enter 
and complete at least lower secondary school, 
increasing opportunities to learn skills in the 
informal sector, and focusing on the specific 
needs of urban and rural youth. While skills 
development extends to higher education, those 
who make it to tertiary level tend not to be 
among the disadvantaged, who are the focus of 
this Report. 


Although considerable progress has been made 
in improving access to primary school globally, 

a large proportion of young people still leave 
school without the skills necessary to avoid 
some of the worst forms of disadvantage in 

the labour market. Early unemployment, or 
employment in low skilled work with no prospect 
of advancement, wastes young people's potential 
to forge better lives for themselves and to 
contribute to their economies and societies. 

And those with the worst educational outcomes 
- the urban poor and those in rural areas - are 
consigned to activities with very low pay, or 

none at all. Young women, in particular, face 
discrimination that limits their opportunities in 
both education and the labour market. 


To provide a concrete framework for discussing 
skills development for decent jobs, this Report 
identifies three categories of skills and the 
contexts in which they may be acquired: 
foundation skills, associated with literacy 

and numeracy; transferable skills, including 
problem-solving and the ability to transform 
and adapt knowledge and skills in varying 

work contexts; and technical and vocational 
skills, associated with specific occupations 
[see Pathways to Skills illustration on next pagel. 


Foundation skills 

At their most elemental, foundation skills are 
the literacy and numeracy skills necessary for 
getting work that pays enough to meet daily 
needs. These foundations are also a prerequisite 
for engaging in further education and training, 
and for acquiring transferable skills and 
technical and vocational skills. For those unable 
to read, write and understand basic texts and to 
do basic sums and apply them, the possibilities 
of gainful employment or entrepreneurial activity 
are greatly reduced. That is why completing 
primary and lower secondary education of good 
quality is vital. 


Where disadvantaged young people have not 
acquired foundation skills - because they 
did not enrol in school, dropped out, or 
completed school without achieving the 
expected proficiency - second-chance and 
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Social protection programmes that include 
basic literacy and numeracy components can 
bridge the gap. As Chapters 6 and 7 show, the 
need for such programmes is huge and has 
largely gone unfulfilled. 


Transferable skills 

Finding and keeping work require a broad 
range of skills that can be transferred 

and adapted to different work needs and 
environments. Transferable skills include 
analyzing problems and reaching appropriate 
Solutions, communicating ideas and information 
effectively, being creative, showing leadership 
and conscientiousness, and demonstrating 
entrepreneurial capabilities. 


Such skills are nurtured to some extent outside 
the school environment. They can, however, be 
further developed through education and training 
- especially through secondary schooling and 
work-based programmes - in ways that are 
particularly beneficial for young people whose 
home environments do not foster the self- 
confidence needed in most workplace settings. 


Technical and vocational skills 

Many jobs require specific technical know-how, 
whether related to growing vegetables, using 

a sewing machine, engaging in bricklaying or 
carpentry, or working on a computer in an office. 
Technical and vocational skills can be acquired 
through work placement programmes linked to 
secondary schooling and formal technical and 
vocational education, or through work-based 
training, including traditional apprenticeships 
and agricultural cooperatives. 


If young people are to maximize the benefits of 
technical and vocational training, foundation and 
transferable skills are essential - even more so 
in today's dynamic global economy, where labour 
market demands and the skills for specific 
occupations are constantly evolving. 


Countries with large numbers of young people 
who lack foundation skills require a focus 

on improving access to primary and lower 
secondary education, as well as expanding 
second-chance programmes for those who 
have missed out. Where the main skills gap 


is the result of low participation in Secondary 
education, improving access to that level, 
along with career guidance and job placement 
programmes, is an appropriate policy and 
investment response. For those at risk of 
dropping out of upper secondary sc! sol, 
opportunities for work-based {гаіп.г аге 
needed. For young people who hav: ‘ready left 
school and are working in the urbar formal 
sector, traditional apprenticeships p videa 
route to skills development. Farm-! ed and 
entrepreneurship training allows th -e living 
in remote rural areas to make the r -st of 
available resources. 


The urgency of the need for skills de. lopment 
is detailed in Chapter 3, which ident)! es the 
way discrimination in education systems and 
discrimination in the labour market force 
each other, pushing up the number young 
people who are unemployed or in уе гу low paid 
work. Chapter 4 shows how educatio» and skills 
can contribute to economic growth |‘ appropriate 
national strategies are іп place, anc - ;nsiders 
the roles of national governments, t: private 
sector and international agencies in ancing 
Skills development programmes. 


Chapters 5 to 7 identify approaches at can help 
bridge global skills deficits. Chapter > examines 
the contribution made by formal secondary 
education to skills development, anc cuses 

on extending access to the disadvantaged, 
increasing retention and improving ге: суапсе to — 
the world of work. Chapter 6 looks at the need to 
extend skills training to urban youth working in 
the informal sector, many of whom live in poverty. 
and lack foundation skills. Chapter 7 explores 

the way skills can offer rural youth an escape 
route from poverty. It emphasizes the foundation 
Skills needs of smallholders as well as the need 

to extend entrepreneurial and financial skills so 
that some of the most disadvantaged rural young 
people, particularly young women, can engage 
more productively in non-farm work. 


The Report concludes by identifying the ten most 
important steps that need to be taken to meet 
the skills needs of disadvantaged young people 
around the world. а 


BB Technical and vocational skills 
n able skills 
ЕШ 


оп skills 


Pathways to Skills 


The Pathways to Skills illustrated here can act as a tool for understanding skills development needs and the areas 
where policy action should be targeted. The illustration shows the three main types of skills that all young people 
need - foundation, transferable, and technical and vocational skills — and the contexts in which they may be acquired. 
One side shows formal general education and its extension, technical and vocational education. The other side shows 
skills training opportunities for those who have missed out on formal schooling, ranging from a second chance to 
acquire foundation skills to work-based training, including apprenticeships and farm-based training. Those lacking 
even foundation skills, represented at the base of the illustration, often have to make do with subsistence-level work, 
for wages that trap them in poverty. The uppermost level represents those whose accumulated skills enable them to 
advance to better-paid work, including entrepreneurial opportunities, and to higher education. 
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work - building 
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A large population presents 
challenges 


Many young people lack 
foundation skills .......... 


Transferable skills preparing for 
the world of work а 


A hazardous transition from school 
to work ........... 


Conclusio hraa КО к 


79 


Many young people do ot have 
the skills they need for decent 
jobs. This chapter out! es the 
urgency of making sur. young 
people are given a sec: nd 
chance to acquire ski for 
work. It shows the reg ons 

in the world with the largest 
numbers of young реор!е in 
need of foundation skills to find 
decent jobs. Left unassisted, 
unskilled youth either add 

to the increasing number of 
unemployed or are trapped 
working for very low pay. 


YOUTH, SKILLS AND WORK: BUILDING STRONGER FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 


In many countries, the youth generation is 
among the largest ever. These young people 
will become an engine of growth if countries 
can provide them with opportunities. But many 
are по! being adequately prepared for this role. 
Unequal access to education locks many young 
people, particularly young women from poor 


housenolds, into a life of disadvantage. 

This chapter shows how discrimination in 
education interacts with discrimination in labour 
marks to reinforce disadvantage. As a result, 
many young people are in a weak position when 
they enter the world of work because they 

lack ‘ovndation skills that they should acquire 
through primary and lower secondary school, 
including literacy and numeracy. These skills 
are not only crucial in themselves but are also 
needed to build other skills in demand in the 
workplace, such as communication skills, 
problem-solving and critical thinking. 


Providing equal opportunities in schooling, while 


strengthening the quality of education, is an 
important first step to ensure that young people 
have the range of skills needed to improve their 


pros sects. Yet many young people have not 
had access to such opportunities. They need a 
second chance in education, as well as skills 
training beyond the formal school system. 


A :arge youth population 
presents challenges 


Every year the number of unemployed youth 
is increasing not decreasing. Many students 
are coming out of school every year and this 
increases the number of unemployed youth 
while the job opportunities are the same. 

- young man, Ethiopia’ 


Around one in six of the world’s people are aged 
between 15 and 24. They are disproportionately 
concentrated in some of the poorest countries. 
The 170 million young people in low income 
countries represent both an opportunity and a 


1. This, and all similar quotes, are taken from focus groups carried out 
with young people exclusively for this Report through GlobeScan in Egypt. 
India, Mexico, the United Kingdom and Viet Nam. 


Introduction 


challenge. As the ratio of working-age people to 
dependants rises, economic growth could get a 
boost. But if youth of the current generation enter 
adulthood without the education and skills they 
need to realize their potential, unemployment, 
poverty and social dislocation could rise. 


The youth population is particularly large in 
sub-Saharan Africa, numbering around 

153 million. Around two-thirds of Africans are 
under 25, compared with less than one-third 
in rich countries such as France, Japan, the 
United Kingdom and the United States (Figure 
3.1). Youth populations in the Arab States and 
South and West Asia are also large, with one 
in two under 25. Investing in the skills of these 
young people could ensure that countries benefit 
from the massive potential they offer. 


Such investment currently remains too limited 
to meet future challenges. Even countries with 
declining mortality and fertility will continue to 
have high proportions of young people for some 
time. The youth population in sub-Saharan Africa 
is expected to rise steeply for decades to come, 
with more than three and half times more young 
people in 2030 than in 1980 (Figure 3.2]. 


Many factors that are beyond young people's 
control affect their chances of finding good 
work. One is whether opportunities in the labour 
market change at the same rate as the size of 
the youth population. Over the last ten years, 

the number of 15- to 24-year-olds in the Arab 
States, South and West Asia, and sub-Saharan 
Africa has increased from 474 million to 

566 million. By 2020 it will reach 623 million. 

An additional 57 million jobs will therefore need 
to be created for new entrants into the labour 
market just to prevent unemployment rates from 
rising above current levels. 


At the same time, a larger population can 
generate higher demand for goods and services, 
which in turn can lead to more jobs. Whether 
young people can benefit will depend to a large 
extent on whether they have acquired education 
and skills that match those in demand in the 
workplace. 


By 2020, 

57 million 
jobs need to 
be created in 
these regions 
to prevent 
unemployment 
rising 
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CHAPTER 3 
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Figure 3.1: In many countries, more than half the population is younger than 25 
Percentage of population by age group, EFA regions and selected countries, 2010 
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YOUTH, SKILLS AND WORK: BUILDING STRONGER FOUNDATIONS 


Many young people lack foundation skills 


Figure 3.2: The youth population in sub-Saharan Africa will continue to grow at a fast pace 


Youth population (age 15 to 24) in five geographic regions, 1980 to 2030 
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pulation Division (2010). 


Мапу young people lack 
foundation skills 


If you don't have your basic maths and 
Eno'«h, there's no hope for you really. 
- young woman, United Kingdom 


People reed foundation skills to stand a chance 
of gelung jobs that pay decent wages and 
becoming a productive force in the economy. 


These skills are best acquired through formal 
education, But many people enter adult life 
without these skills. 


A new data set prepared for this Report, drawing 
on household surveys in fifty-nine countries, 
shows the extent to which education systems are 
failing young people and limiting their chances of 
securing jobs that pay decent wages (Box 3.1). 


Some young people never 

make it to school 

In richer countries, most of those aged 15 to 19 
reach upper secondary education and make the 
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‘tı population data for 1980-2030 based on the medium fertility variant projections are converted to be normalized at 1 in 1980. 


transition to work or higher education. In 

many Central Asian and Central and East 
European countries, such as Armenia and 
Kazakhstan, and some Latin American countries, 
including Plurinational State of Bolivia, Brazil 
and Colombia, the majority reach upper 


secondary school. This is not yet the case for In the Niger, 
many low income and some middle income around three 
countries (Figure 3.3). in five aged 
— E m 15-19 years 
In thirty o t e ifty-nine countries included have never 
in the analysis, at least half of 15- to 19-year- 

been to school 


olds lack foundation skills. This is the case 
for twenty-three of the thirty sub-Saharan 
African countries in the data set. Reasons 

for not achieving foundation skills vary, requiring 
different policy responses. In Burkina Faso, 
Mali and the Niger, around three in five young 
people have never even been to school by 

the time they reach age 15 to 19, and so are 
highly unlikely to ever have the opportunity. In 
many sub-Saharan African countries, many 

of those who have made it to school drop out 
before completing primary school. In Rwanda, 
while most have some experience of primary 
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Drawing on the latest Demographic and Health 
Survey and Multiple Indicator Cluster Survey data, 
analysis by the UNESCO Institute of Statistics 
for this Report allows for a detailed examination 
of the education status of 15- to 19-year-olds to 
assess whether those who should have made 

it to at least lower secondary level were able 

to do so (UIS, 2012a). By lower secondary level 
they should have attained the crucial foundation 
skills enabling them to develop more advanced 
Skills and helping them avoid the worst forms of 
disadvantage in labour markets. 


If young people are still in primary school by 
age 15 to 19, their chances of completing and 


Table 3.1: Current education status of 15- to 19-year-olds 


schooling, almost half dropped out before the 
end of the primary cycle. 


In many low income countries, large numbers 
are still in primary school at 15 to 19, an age by 
which they should have at least completed lower 
secondary education. For the 35% still in primary 
school in Uganda, for example, and the 27% in 
Mozambique, the chances of getting beyond this 
level is limited. The proportion in Haiti is even 
higher, reaching 44%. In general, those still 
in primary school by this age are less likely to 
complete (see Panel 1.4] 


Even in countries where half of those aged 15 
to 19 have completed lower secondary, such as 
India, Indonesia and the Syrian Arab Republic, 


Box 3.1: Measuring foundation skills of young people 


continuing to secondary are slim. If they have 
never been to school, or dropped out before 
completing primary or lower secondary school, 
they are unlikely ever to acquire foundation skills, 
In Ghana, for example, in 2008 arounc of 
young women aged 15 to 29 who had let: school 
after completing six years of primary «соо! could 
not even read or write; a further 28% e only 
partially literate (see Panel 1.9). 


Table 3.1 explains how education status © used in 
the analysis to assess whether youna ple have 
attained foundation skills. 
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there are many who have never been to school, 
who dropped out before completing secondary 
school, or who are still only in primary school. 


The consequences of such low levels of 
education are grim for the young people 
concerned and for the countries in which they 
live. Many youth will be consigned to poorly 
paid, insecure and often risky work, and their 
countries will be deprived of the kind of skills 
that can drive economic growth. Ensuring 
that all young people achieve at least a good 
primary and lower secondary education IS 
vital to give countries the skilled workforce 
they need to realize the demographic dividend 
for development. 


— — | 
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Figure 3.3: Many young people are unable to acquire foundation skills 
Education status of 15- to 19-year-olds, by country, latest available year 
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Youth aged 15 to 19 (96) 
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Source: UIS (2012а). 
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Around 200 
million youth 
need a second 
chance in 

123 low and 
middle income 
countries 
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Young people need a second 

chance to acquire basic literacy 

and numeracy 
Currently, my education and skill level is not 
sufficient enough, but if | could go to training 
in the future, І believe | could achieve them 
[basic skills]. 

- young woman, Ethiopia 


In countries where many young people have 
never had the chance to go to school or have 
dropped out before completing primary school, 
Skills development strategies need to focus first 
on providing all young people with the most basic 
literacy and numeracy skills through second- 
chance programmes. Yet they rarely do. 


The scale of the challenge of providing second 
chances to all young people lacking foundation 
skills is far greater than many governments 
recognize. EFA Global Monitoring Report team 
estimates indicate that at least 200 million 

15- to 24-year-olds have not managed to 
complete primary school in 123 low and 
middle income countries (Box 3.2]. 


Although there are many innovative second- 
chance programmes around the world, many 

of which are provided by non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), the number of young 
people they reach only scratches the surface. An 
assessment of some of the largest programmes 
in seven countries’ indicates that they reach 
around 2.1 million people (DeStefano et al., 
2007). Yet according to this Report's estimates, 
in those seven countries there are 15 million 
young people who need a second chance to get 
the most basic skills. 


Wide inequalities leave many 
lacking foundation skills 

While average figures like those above are 
useful, they hide wide disparities between 
rich and poor, women and men, rural and 
urban residents, and various ethnic, religious 
and language groups. Targeted approaches 
will be needed to reach those most likely to 
be missing out. 


2 Bangladesh, Egypt, Ghana, Guatemala, Honduras, Mali and Zambia. 


Poverty prevents many young people from 
achieving their potential 


If | want to be someone high up | would have 
to keep studying but, for econom easons, 
I can't keep studying. | thought t^»! | would 
drop out to stop being a burden pay for 
my things, but | can't find a job мат / 
supposed to keep studying? 

- youn in, Mexico 


7: 


Box 3.2: How many young people 
need a second chance? 


Arriving at robust estimates of the numbers that 
second-chance programmes need to г: асћ is not 
easy. The EFA Global Monitoring Repor! team 


drew on data from Demographic and Health 
Surveys and Multiple Indicator Cluste Surveys 
in fifty-nine low and middle income countries to 
calculate the number of 15- to 24-yea: olds who 
have not completed primary schoo! 

The percentage of the youth popula! «9 

that has not completed primary education is 
strongly correlated with the youth il! «racy 
rate. Building on this relationship, the ‘eam 
carried out an analysis suggesting th- around 


200 million youth need a second ch in 
123 low and middle income countries. is 
equivalent to around one in five younc people. 
Of these, 5896 are female. 


The challenges for some regions and countries 
in providing a second-chance education for 
these young people are enormous. О! those 

in the 123 countries, the vast majority jive 

in South and West Asia (91 million) anc sub- 
Saharan Africa (57 million). Almost опе in 
three Africans have not had the opportunity 
to acquire even the most basic skills. Even in 
the Arab States, around one in five have not 
completed primary school. Over half of young 
people requiring a second chance reside in 
just five countries: Bangladesh, Ethiopia, India, 
Nigeria and Pakistan. 


The most cost-effective way to provide basic 

skills is to ensure that all children have access 
to good quality primary schooling in the first : 
place. As long as this is still not a reality, there is 
an urgent need to ensure that all young people 
today have a second chance to achieve this goal. 


— 


3. Around 20 countries did not have data on which to make estimates, 
including Afghanistan, Somalia, the former Sudan and the Болата. 
Republic of Venezuela. This suggests that the estimate could, if anything. 
be an underestimate 
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The contrast between rich and poor households 
is stark, regardless of a given country's overall 
econornic status. In Ethiopia, almost two in three 
young people in the poorest households never 
chance to go to school, compared with 


Many young people lack foundation skills 


failing to prepare them adequately for the 

world of work. Rote learning dominates teaching 
in poor communities, which often lack basic 
resources required for effective learning [Assad 
and Barsoum, 2007]. In the 2007 Trends in 
International Mathematics and Science Study, 
5396 of Egyptian Grade 8 students failed to 
achieve even the lowest international benchmark 
in mathematics. Those who can afford it pay for 
private tuition to compensate, but many cannot. 
Meanwhile, employers complain that workers lack 


Gaps between rich and poor tend to widen as 
children get older, often because those from 
disadvantaged backgrounds increasingly need 

to contribute to household income. In some 
countries, including Colombia and Viet Nam, 
almost all children go to primary school. But 
while most young people from rich households 
make it to lower secondary school, only around 
two-thirds from poor households do in Viet Nam, 
and around half in Colombia. The gap widens 
even further at upper secondary level. In Ethiopia, 
however, the gap is wider in primary than in upper 
secondary, simply because so few, rich or poor, 
make it to upper secondary [Figure 3.5]. 


In Colombia, only 


around half of 
young people 
from poor 
households 


make it to lower 


secondary school 


had а 
around one in seven in the richest households 
(Figure 3 4). Even in a richer country like 
Indo: 3, where most children go to school, 
alme % of 15- to 19-year-olds from the 
poor »ouseholds are not in upper secondary 
schon! or higher education, compared with less 
than from the richest households. the skills they need. 
In Ес ne in five of the poorest do not make it 
into pr. mary school at all, while upper secondary 
schoc! is almost universal among the richest. 
But for the richest, a high level of education 
doc necessarily guarantee a good job. 
Many factors, including the macroeconomic and 
investment climate, determine job availability. 
While several factors led to the revolution in 
Egyr anuary 2011, a combination of high 
unemployment and corruption was key among 
ther ‘ог educated young urban people. As well 
as ths heer lack of jobs for an ever increasing 
youth vapulation, the education system was 
Figure > 2: Youth from wealthy households are more likely to have foundation skills 
Educatiun status of 15- to 19-year-olds by wealth in Egypt, Indonesia, Nepal and Ethiopia latest available year 
000 асаа еса 
Indonesia richest | 
indonesia poorest D mu Е Р 
LL | 
Nepal poorest 


Ethiopia richest 


Ethiopia poorest 


W Dropped out 18 In primary 


(primary) 


W No education 
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Youth aged 15 to 19 (%) 


In lower secondary ша Dropped out 


(upper secondary) 


Dropped out 
(lower secondary) 


Note: The richest are the top 20% and the poorest the bottom 20% of the wealth distribution. 


Source: UIS (2012a), 


Wn upper secondary or higher 
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Figure 3.5: Wealth gaps widen as education levels increase 
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Many children not in school because of In Burkina Faso, Ethiopia and Mozambi:... 2, where 
poverty are working instead. In 2008, an only around one in six are in or comple. lower 
estimated 115 million 5- to 17-year-olds were secondary school, very few of the poor male 
in hazardous work worldwide (ILO, 2010]. or female, reach this level. In these low come 
Children who work, rather than study, from an countries, even among richer households decisions 
Only 30% of } s + е 
early аде аге likely to be consigned to low paid have to be made about who to send to ool. 
the poorest work throughout their lives. Ethiopia has one of The decisions are most often in favour o! boys. 
young women the highest rates of child labour in the world. In Burkina Faso, almost 6096 of rich boys sttain 
in Turkey attain According to one survey, half of all children foundation skills, compared with 40% oí rich girls, 
foundation aged 5 to 14 were in some form of work in 2001. but only 5% of poor girls or boys (Figure 3.4). 
skills The incidence of child work increases with age, 
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but even around 40% of 5- to 9-year-olds were 

in work, While some can combine work with 
schooling, work can contribute to their performing 
less well or dropping out altogether. Working as a 
child has serious knock-on effects for later life in 
terms of patterns of employment, unemployment 
and pay levels (Guarcello et al., 2004]. 


Gender disparities are aggravated 

by wealth disparities 

In most poor countries, girls are less likely than 
boys to achieve foundation skills. The interaction 
between gender and wealth depends in part on 
how far a country has progressed, on average, in 
providing foundation skills to those aged 15 to 19. 


In countries that fare better on average, 
including India, Morocco, Pakistan and Turkey, 
the opposite is the case. Large proportions 

of young people from rich households are 

able to attain foundation skills, regardless 

of whether they are male or female. Gender 
discrimination occurs among the poorest 
households. In Turkey, almost all young people 
from rich households, male and female, achieve 
foundation skills. The proportion of boys from 
poor households who do so is 64%, compared 
with only about 30% for the poorest girls. 


The gender gap is not always at the expense of 
girls [see goal 5 policy focus). In a smaller number 
of middle income countries, such as Brazil and 
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Figure 3.6: Gender gaps are often larger among the poorest 


Many young people lack foundation skills 


Percentage of 15- to 19-year-olds in lower secondary school, or having completed at least lower secondary, by wealth and gender, selected countries, 


latest available year 
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the Р! spines, almost all boys and girls from rich have never been to school, while this is true for 
ћоџѕе!": ‘ds attain foundation skills, But boys from only 14% of urban males (Figure 3.7). 
the poc: =st households are getting left behind. 
In the Fiilippines, around 56% of girls acquire The differences in opportunities between rural 
оџпда“ 27 skills, compared with just 35% of boys. and urban areas are no doubt partly due to 
poverty, but they also reflect unequal distribution 

Such variations in gender disadvantage call for of government resources, with secondary 
differen! targeted strategies. In countries such schools often not available in rural areas (see 
as Burkina Faso, Ethiopia and Mozambique, Chapter 7). Within urban areas, opportunities can 


the approach needs to raise the levels for all 
children. In countries such as India, Morocco, 
Pakistan and Turkey, strategies need to target 
young women from the poorest households, 
while in Brazil and the Philippines, attention has 
{о be paid to poor young men. 


Location affects the acquisition 

of foundation skills 

Where young people live can further determine 
their education opportunities, with ruraVurban 
or regional divisions reinforced by gender. Young 
Women living in rural areas are least likely to 
acquire foundation skills. In Pakistan, the share 
of 15- to 19-year-olds who have made it to upper 
Secondary is roughly twice as high in urban areas 
as in rural areas. Nearly half of rural females 


also vary widely. In slums in Kenya, for example, 
many children cannot go to secondary school for 
the simple reason that schools are not available 
(Oketch and Mutisya, 2012] [see Chapter 6]. 


Differences in achieving foundation skills also 
vary from region to region within countries. 

Even in a rapidly growing economy like India's, 
opportunities for acquiring foundation skills can be 
very unequal, with some states doing much better 
than others (Figure 3.8]. In Kerala, almost all of 
those aged 15 to 19 acquire foundation skills – boys 
and girls alike. In Bihar, by contrast, only around 
45% do so overall: 57% of boys and 37% of girls. 
This highlights the need for more redistributive 
approaches if young people are not to suffer the 
effects of labour market marginalization because 
of their gender and where they live. 


In slums in 
Kenya, children 
rarely go to 
secondary 
school because 
schools are 
not available 
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Figure 3.7: Youth from urban areas are more likely to acquire foundation skills 
Education status of 15- to 19-year-olds by area of residence and gender in Nigeria and Pakistan, latest available year 
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Source: UIS (20122). 


Figure 3.8: Gender gaps in foundation skills are wide in some states in India 
Percentage of 15- to 19-year-olds in lower secondary or having completed at least lower secondary in India, selected regions, by gender, 2( 
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Note: The figure shows the seven top and seven bottom performing states in terms of percentage of 15- to 19-year-olds in lower secondary or having completed at 
least lower secondary in India. 
Source: UIS (2012a). 
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Transferable skills: 
preparing for the world 
of work 


Understanding how education influences 

people fucures is not straightforward. For 
several decades, economists have measured the 
effects 21115 оп work opportunities mainly by 
lookin: he difference in earnings between 
people ми 7: different levels of education. These 


studies or ginally analysed the apparently simple 


relations!) o between wages, years of schooling 
and ye experience, controlling for basic 
Чегпод! characteristics such as gender and 
age, to estimate the rate of return to education - 
the percentage increase in wages for each year 
of school 

The most *ecent compilation of studies from 
around ‘he world suggests that not only are 
return ducation high in general, but the 


return to post-primary education is higher than 


for prir «y schooling (Colclough et al., 2010). 
Yet ther: are wide variations in these patterns 
among countries. 

One res son for the mixed evidence is that the 
numb: years of education is an imperfect 
теат of what young people learn. Simply 
completing primary and lower secondary 


education does not necessarily mean obtaining 
foundation skills. And acquiring basic literacy and 
numeracy alone is not enough to get good jobs. 


Information is needed on how particular skills 
can lead to various outcomes. For employers, 
education credentials may only be a signal about 
a prospective worker's potential or capability 
rather than indicating something about actual 
productivity. Employers want assurances that 
young people applying for jobs have at least 
strong foundation skills and can deploy their 
knowledge to solve problems, take the initiative 
and communicate with team members, rather 
than just follow prescribed routines. 


These ‘transferable skills’ are not taught from 

a textbook, but can be acquired through good 
quality education. Yet employers often indicate 
that they are lacking in new recruits to the labour 
market. In Peru, socio-emotional skills were 


Transferable skills: preparing for the world of work 


found to be strongly in demand by employers, 
especially in certain low skill occupations, and 
particularly in the service sector (World Bank, 
2011e]. In the Philippines, employers similarly 
reported strong demand but lack of supply for 
attributes such as creativity, initiative, leadership 
and ability to work independently (di Gropello et 
aL, 2010). 


Such skills help young people adapt to labour 
market changes, including new technologies 
and the demands of a green economy’. They 
can also help many young people working in 
the informal sector in poor countries to become 
successful entrepreneurs. 


There is limited evidence on how education 
shapes transferable skills, such as problem- 
solving, teamwork or motivation, mainly because 
measuring such skills is difficult, particularly 
across countries [see Panel 1.6). The limited 
information available does suggest, however, 
that schooling can make a difference. 


Schools need to teach IT skills 
The world we are living in is getting 
modernized day by day, but here some of us 
don't even know how to operate computers. 
- young woman, Ethiopia 


New technologies are increasingly important 

for the employment prospects of young people. 
However, the 2009 Programme for International 
Student Assessment [PISA] found that significant 
numbers of 15-year-old students had low digital 
literacy. For the forty-five countries surveyed, 
almost one-fifth of participating students 
performed below the basic level of competence 
on the digital reading scale (OECD, 2011).* Large 
variations between countries exist. For example, 
in Colombia nearly 7096 of students were identified 
as lacking digital literacy skills, compared with 
less than 10% in Australia and Japan. 


In all the countries, the gender gap is 
significantly narrower in digital literacy than 
in print literacy: girls outperform boys by an 


4, The measure used in PISA is for those scoring below level 2, At this 
level, students can scroll and navigate across web pages, as long as 
explicit directions are provided, and can locate simple pieces of informa- 
tion in a short block of hypertext. Although these students have some 
digital reading skills, according to PISA, they are performing below levels 
that would allow them full access to educational, employment and social 
opportunities in the 21st century. 


Acquiring basic 


literacy and 


numeracy alone 
is not enough to 


get good jobs 
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average of twenty-four score points in digital 
literacy, but by an average of thirty-nine points in 
print literacy (OECD, 2011). 


Staying in school longer can 
enhance problem-solving skills 

One of the few surveys that has collected 
comparative data attempting to show problem- 
solving skills in addition to basic literacy and 
numeracy skills* shows that, even in rich 
countries, not only have some young people 
failed to acquire basic literacy and numeracy 
skills, but a larger proportion have not yet 
succeeded in gaining problem-solving skills. 


At one extreme, around half the youth surveyed 
in Italy reached the lowest level of competence 

in problem-solving skills, compared with around 
one-third having basic literacy and numeracy 
skills (Figure 3.9). In Canada, around 2896 

of young people had not reached the desired level 
in problem-solving skills, compared with around 


Figure 3.9: In rich countries, young people struggle with problem-solving skills 


Percentage of youth (age 16 to 25) at level 1 in literacy, numeracy and problem-solving in seven OECD 
countries, latest available year 
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Source: OECD calculations based on 2003-2008 ALL survey data (OECD and Statistics Canada, 201 1). 


5. In the Adult Literacy and Life Skills (ALL) survey, ‘prose literacy refers 
to the reading of ‘continuous text such as newspaper and magazine 
articles, Literacy is defined as understanding, evaluating, using and engag- 
ing with written texts to participate in society, to achieve one's goals and 

to develop one's knowledge and potential. Problem-solving is measured 

in the survey by questions aimed at identifying the respondent's ability to 
clarify the nature of a problem and develop and apply appropriate solution 
strategies [OECD and Statistics Canada, 2011]. 


12% whose level of literacy was not suffic ent to be 
able to interpret information on a medicine bottle, 
and 19% who lacked basic numeracy 5/15, 


Staying in school longer helps ensure nc: only that 
young people improve their literacy and | \\meracy 
skills, but also that they acquire proble solving 
skills, as evidence from Canada illustrat {Figure 
3.10). Around 30% of those leaving scho: before 
completing upper secondary have poor neracy 
skills, compared with 13% who complet ipper 
secondary. Higher levels of education ағ: even 
more important for improving the ability o solve 
problems: around 45% of those leaving before 


completing upper secondary lack these 
compared with 20% who complete the ce 


Good quality education boost: 
confidence and motivation 
We do not have self-confidence. Me >k 
that unless we have some relatives 3t 


place ... we can never get hired. So we vill be 
discouraged to go there and apply. 
- young ma hiopia 

Transferable skills that are less tangible 
but crucial for employability and other lif: 
outcomes, such as self-esteem, motivation and 
aspiration, are in part shaped outside the school 
environment. Yet good quality education cen play 
a role in promoting such skills in ways tha 
could be particularly beneficial to students who 


lack a supportive home environment. Where 
socio-cultural environments result in young 
women lacking self-esteem, for example, 

good quality education can help enhance their 
confidence. These skills can improve young 
people's readiness to learn, as well as enabling 
them to meet the demands of the labour market. 


Pioneering analysis in the United States by the 
Nobel economics laureate James Heckman 
shows that self-esteem and self-control 
measured at age 14 to 21 have strong effects 
on employment status, Occupational choice and 
wages at age 30. Moving from 25% to 75% ona 
measure of these non-cognitive skills improved 
wages at age 30 by about 10% for males and 
more than 30% for females, The probability 

of employment by age 30 increased by fifteen 
percentage points for males and forty percentage 
points for females [Heckman et al., 2006). 
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Figure 3.10: Education can improve problem-solving skills 
Percentage oí (age 16 to 25) by skill level in prose literacy, document literacy, numeracy and problem-solving in Canada, 2003 
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Source: OEC ations based on 2003 ALL survey data (OECD and Statistics Canada, 2011). 


Eviden ìm a survey on school-aged children 
in Ethic india, Peru and Viet Nam found 

that the ¿saree of self-esteem at age 12 was 
positivel: associated with higher levels of 
schooling at age 15 in all four countries. Self- 
esteery 5 also found to be associated both 
with occ» oational aspirations and educational 
attainment [Rolleston and James, 2012]. 


In Peru, а recent national skills survey measured 
cognitive snd socio-emotional skills in the 
working-age urban population. In addition to basic 
cognitive skills, the survey captured self-reported 
personality traits important for labour market 
outcomes, Results indicated that members of 
lower socio-economic groups had significantly 
lower basic cognitive and socio-emotional skills 
than their counterparts from more affluent 
backgrounds. This in turn has implications for 
social mobility. For example, socio-emotional 
Skills were found to be significantly correlated 
with earnings (World Bank, 201 1e). 


These surveys show that transferable skills 
matter, but less evidence exists on how they can 
be cultivated through targeted interventions. 
Non-cognitive skills are conventionally viewed 
as more difficult to impart than cognitive skills. 
Yet studies show that they can have particular 
benefits for disadvantaged young people. 


In Portugal, the innovative Entrepreneurs 

for Social Inclusion [Empresários Pela 
Inclusào Social) programme has been adopted 
on a large scale to raise at-risk students’ 
achievement by strengthening their non- 
cognitive skills, including motivation, discipline, 
self-esteem and confidence, which enables 
them to better focus on their studies. By 2010, 
15,000 students, half of them female, had 
been reached in 85 schools. The programme 
resulted in improved academic achievement 
and hence reduced repetition rates, which fell 
by at least ten percentage points. This 
programme shows that non-cognitive skills 
that may not be fully developed through the 
home environment for certain at-risk youth 
may have a major effect on how well those 
youth can apply themselves to their studies 
and develop their cognitive capabilities 
(Martins, 2010). 


New evidence from a pioneering NGO 
programme in slums in India highlights 

the ways that education can actively foster 
attitudes, aspirations and self-esteem to help 
disadvantaged young people improve their 
chances in work, even in one of the most 
challenging environments (Box 3.3). 


foster aspirations 
and self-esteem 


In Egypt, youth 
surveyed in 
2009 felt their 
future depended 
on connections 
with the 
government 
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A long-term programme for children and 
adolescents in slums in Mumbai shows that 
targeted interventions can substantially improve 
non-cognitive skills among children and young 
people from deprived families. 


Akanksha (which means aspiration in Hindi) is an 
Indian NGO focusing on imparting non-cognitive 
skills such as self-esteem and positive aspirations 
through the use of workshops, mentoring, drama, 
art, sport and story-telling. It admits primary 
school pupils from deprived neighbourhoods to 
an after-school programme in which children are 
tutored for about three hours every day. 


Using carefully selected comparison groups 
to control for differences in home and school 


A hazardous transition 
from school to work 


[A good job] is one that helps me to live 

honourably, not the one that would be spent on 

transportation and lunch at work and that is all. 
- young woman, Egypt 


Many young people face a difficult transition 

from school to work. The disadvantage that 

youth often experience in the labour market is 
reflected in both a lack of jobs and the low quality 
of jobs - including insecure, low paid work. 
Factors linked to disadvantage in education, 
Such as poverty, gender and disability, are often 
also associated with disadvantage in the labour 
market. This is not a coincidence - unequal skills 
development, social norms and labour market 
discrimination combine to lead to this outcome. 


For some, particularly in rich countries, these 
hazards are associated with long spells of 
unemployment. Leaving young people unemployed 
or underemployed for long periods not only wastes 
a precious resource in the short term but also 
risks damaging their long-term careers. 


In countries with high rates of poverty and little 
state support for the unemployed, young people 
from disadvantaged backgrounds - those who 
tend also to have lower levels of skills - have no 
option but to take whatever work they can find, 


Box 3.3: Building self-esteem through education: evidence from Mumbai 


environments, a study of the programme found 
that those involved in the Akanksha initiative in 


childhood and adolescence had substantially ' 
non-cognitive skills as young adults. An incr: se in 
these skills was found to be accompanied by ger 
earnings and better school performance, eve: after 


controlling for cognitive ability. 


While the initiative is relatively small in scale. ‘he 
implications of these findings are important. e 
suggest that where education extends beyo 
teaching the basics, it can provide young peonle 
from disadvantaged backgrounds with the bro 
range of skills needed to improve their life c! 


Source: Krishnan and Krutikova (2012). 


often under undesirable conditions. A policy 
focus on creating more jobs is likely to « verlook 
the fact that the problem for most disacy antaged 
young people in these countries is not ick of 
jobs, but that they are trapped in low pe work. 
A lack of skills is not the only reason m 

young people cannot get work that pay lecent 
wage. Stagnant economies, corrupt polilics and 
nepotism can also play a role, as was starkly 
evident in pre-revolution Egypt. In a 2009 survey, 
90% of youth complained about nepotism in 

job markets and 84% felt that corruption was 


growing in Egypt. Youth felt that their future 
depended to a large extent on their connections 
with the government (Wardany, 2012]. 


Despite increasing policy attention to young 
people's working conditions, there is insufficient 
data to measure the extent of Skills-work 
mismatches across countries. In addition, the 
Same indicators may not capture in full the nature 
of young people's labour market challenges in 
different contexts. While youth unemployment 
may be a good indicator in rich countries, 
precarious jobs or very low paid employment 
may be more relevant in middle and low income 
countries - but are also more difficult to measure 
in a systematic way. Some attempts have been 
made to address these problems in recent years 
in the context of the Millennium Development 
Goals, but challenges remain (Box 3.4). 
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Many young people face they would like, especially in richer countries. 
difficu/*:es obtaining work Some 13% of the world’s youth were counted 
You icok for a job and they ask that you have a as unemployed in 2011 - equivalent to 75 million 
high l diploma but you don't. young people, almost 4 million more than before 
- young woman, Mexico the economic crisis took hold in 2007 (ILO, 20123]. 


Unempiovment figures give a first impression Most young people want to work but many face 
of how meny people who are actively looking for problems obtaining their first job. For some, 
jobs are getting the work opportunities the difficulty is finding work that best suits their 


cent and productive work for all: employment in the MDGs 


The ir cortance of work to the international 
devel ənt agenda is enshrined in the first 
Millennium Development Goal, which aims to 
eradicate extreme poverty and hunger, and 
includes as one of its three targets full and 
productive employment and decent work for all. 
The | national Labour Organization (ILO) 

has developed a definition of ‘decent work’ that 
att to move beyond a focus on simply 
getting veople into jobs regardless of how good 
they агь. It defines decent work as ‘work that 
gives people the opportunity to earn enough 

for thomselves and their families to escape 

роуе у, not just temporarily but permanently. ... 
A decent job provides social security and ensures 
prote поп by labour laws, and a voice at work 
throus" treely chosen workers’ organizations’ 
(Schmidt, 2007, p. 4). 

Measuring progress towards this target is fraught 


with technical difficulties. Unemployment rates 

- the proportion of the workforce made up of 
those who do not have a job but are available 
and actively looking for one - are not up to the 
task, despite being the staple of media headlines. 
Peopie who are not searching for a job simply 
because they have no prospect of finding one 
are left out of unemployment statistics in most 
countries, and coverage of rural and informal 
sectors is inconsistent. Moreover, the most 
disadvantaged young people in developing 
countries are often not the unemployed but those 
With jobs that are variously low paid, part time, 
insecure and with difficult working conditions. 


The ILO has therefore developed four inter- 


connected indicators to measure progress towards 


the MDG target of decent and productive work: 


W The employment to population ratio compares 
the number in work with the total population. 
Unlike the unemployment rate, it does not try 
to distinguish those actively searching for work 


from those who are not. But the indicator has 
shortcomings. It is particularly low in South 
Asia and the Arab States as a result of low 
female participation in the labour force. A drop 
in this ratio can be positive if it results from 
young people staying longer in education, as 
has happened in East Asia. But a drop without 
а commensurate rise in school enrolment 
suggests that the job market is shrinking. 


ш Working poverty is the proportion of employed 
people who live below the poverty line. 
People's work is not classed as decent if it does 
not provide an income high enough to lift them 
and their families out of poverty. 


m Vulnerable work is defined statistically as the 
proportion of workers who are self-employed 
with no employees, or who work for their 
families. Though not all are necessarily 
vulnerable, they are less likely to have formal 
work arrangements, and therefore more 
likely to lack decent working conditions, 
adequate social security and 'voice' through 
representation by trade unions and similar 
organizations. Changes in the share of 
vulnerable work are correlated with changes in 
working poverty. 


W Labour productivity growth - growth in gross 
domestic product (GDP) per person employed, 
a measure of the capacity of a country's 
economic environment to create and sustain 
economic opportunities. 


Each of these indicators has imperfections and 
ambiguities. Given these challenges, this Report 
primarily uses measures that distinguish job 
quantity - whether young people can find work 
and how long it takes to get on the job ladder; and 
job quality - whether they are in work that pays 
above the poverty line. 


Sources: LO (2009a, 20106, 20116); Schmidt (2007); United Nations (20110). 


The first 
Millennium 
Development 
Goal includes 
a target of full 
and productive 
employment 
and decent 
work for all 


to three times 
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Unemployment 
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aspirations, particularly for those with higher 
levels of education whose expectations have been 
raised. Others are in a more desperate situation. 


Young people are more likely to be out of 
work than adults 

While it might be expected that younger people 
are more likely to be out of work than older 
people as they wait to get their first step on the 
ladder, in many countries the barriers to a good 
job are almost insurmountable for the majority of 
young people. 


Worldwide, unemployment rates are about 

two to three times higher for young people 

than for adults, with vast disparities in some 
regions and countries. In the Middle East, youth 
unemployment stands at around 2596, compared 
with 6% for adults. Youth unemployment is 

Six times as high as unemployment of older 
people in Egypt, two and a half times in South 
Africa, four times in Italy (Figure 3.11). In some 
countries, this gap translates into sizeable 
numbers of young people unemployed - almost 
one in two young people in South Africa. 
Moreover, these are only official unemployment 
rates, hiding potentially much larger numbers 
of young people who have part-time work, work 
for very low pay or have opted to stay out of the 
labour market altogether. 


Many young people face a long wait for work 
Youth unemployment rates are high 

partly because the time taken to find work 

has become even longer as a result of the 
economic downturn. Long-term unemployment 
can be particularly damaging for young people, 
leaving them with little hope of earning a decent 
wage throughout their lives. 


In European countries, those with low 
educational attainment are the most likely to 
face barriers preventing them from getting their 
first step on the employment ladder. In the mid- 
2000s, over 4096 of 15- to 29-year-olds in Greece 
and Italy were unemployed even five years after 
leaving education. Better-educated youth had 

а quicker transition to employment: there were 
large gaps in employment rates between those 
who did not complete upper secondary and those 
who did, with gaps persisting ten years after 


leaving school (OECD, 2008]. The dire economic 
circumstances in these countries are likely to 
accentuate the difference between those with 
differing levels of education. 


Young people are also waiting a long tir 
to obtain work in other parts of the wor! і. In 
an ILO study in eight countries,’ over 40 of 
the unemployed youth in each country h +d 
been unemployed for more than one ye n 
the Syrian Arab Republic, more than 70 
into this category. In Egypt, 25% had be 
unemployed for more than two years. Most said 
they were willing to take a job regardle-- о 
whether it matched their education [Ms to 
and Elder, 2010). A review of thirteen А! can 
countries found that in eight of them, young 
people face a wait between school and wor 


of more than five years; in Mozambique ` was 
closer to seven years (Garcia and Fares 2008). 
Some young people do not wait for wor but take 
jobs deemed below their level of qualiíi- on. 
The news media have focused recently 

the apparent ‘over education’ of young pżople 
who have made it to higher levels of ed ation. 

n countries such as Australia, Belgium, “anada 
and the United States, around one in five young 
people are identified as being overqua u 

or their work. For some, the mismatch 
temporary while they wait for a better job, but 
others can remain in jobs not suited to their 
qualifications for several years (Quintini, 2011]. 

n many regions of the world, however, the reality 


is that the vast majority of young people do not 
make it to the end of secondary school, and face 
far more severe problems in finding work that 
Pays enough for them to feed themselves and 
their families. 


Young people with less education are most 
vulnerable to unemployment 

In some rich countries, the term ‘not in 
employment, education or training’ (МЕЕТ) is 
used to describe a group of young people that 
governments are particularly concerned about 
helping to get back into education or into work. 
Youth in this category, who may or may not be 
actively seeking work, have increased risk of 


6, Azerbaijan, China, Egypt, the Islamic Republic of Iran, Kosovo, Mongo- 
lia, Nepal and the Syrian Arab Republic, 
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Figure з: Youth unemployment is more than double adult unemployment in many countries 
Youth (age 15 to 24) and adult (age 25+) unemployment rates, by region and selected countries, latest available year (2006-2010) 
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unemployment or lower wages later in life, 
and are likely to end up with health and 
psychological problems if they continue to be 
unemployed for a long time. The scale of the 
problem in OECD countries is large, especially 
for those with lower levels of education. 


There were an estimated 29 million fewer people 
in the labour force globally in 2011 than before 
the economic crisis hit, with young people most 
affected (ILO, 2012а]. Among youth in Europe, 
those with lower levels of education have been 
hardest hit. While the effects have been slight 

in Germany, unemployment rates in Spain rose 
significantly between 2007 and 2009, particularly 
for those who had not completed secondary 
education [Figure 3.12]. 


Many young women are invisible 

in the labour force 
Usually the work environment [as a daily 
labourer] is not comfortable for females. 
Usually it is men who can work at this 
because a lot of labour is demanded. As a 
result of this, females usually do not get 
the type of job they want. And to get hired 
in an office they always require paper 
[qualifications] and more skills. Otherwise no 
one will hire you and it will be very difficult. 
And youth like us, who have dropped out 
of school, can never get any papers. So we 
don't even try. 

- young woman, Ethiopia 


Unemployment figures hide the fact that 

Some young people stop looking for work 

because they do not believe they will find 

any. People who are neither in education or 
employment nor actively seeking work are 
often classified as 'inactive', even though their 
inactivity reflects the labour market more 
than their own motivation. If those who are 
discouraged from participating in the labour 
force are included, the unemployment rate 
increases substantially - doubling in Cameroon, 
for example, and rising by around one-quarter 
in Jordan, Mexico and Turkey [Understanding 
Children's Work, 2012]. 


Women are often a majority of those classified 
as ‘inactive’. Yet the way they see their life 
chances depends on realistic opportunities in the 


workplace. In China's urban areas, young women 
and men have very similar aspirations overall, 
but in Egypt and Nepal where women’s work 


opportunities are limited, young womer stress 
the importance of family life while young men 
focus more on jobs and money [Pastore 2012]. 
Young women often work long hours | 
household and informal work that is less visible 


to policy-makers. Analysis for this Report of 
recent labour force surveys in nine cou: ies 
found that more young women than me were 
classed as inactive in all nine, often s ty 
so (Understanding Children's Work, 2 

In Jordan, 37% of females were identifies as 


inactive, compared with 10% of males. | Turkey, 
the figures were 52% and 16%. The gencer 

gap was often very large among young people 
who dropped out of the education system: after 
completing only primary school. In Jordan, over 
80% of young women with only primary © ducation 
were not actively seeking employment, compared 
with 2096 of young men [Figure 3.13) 

By excluding youth not actively seeking vork, 
unemployment statistics reveal nothin: . bout 
why young women аге not in paid work ~ it 
because of family responsibilities, cultu: =! 
pressures or discrimination in the job "ket? 


In Dar es Salaam, the United Republic 
Tanzania, 68% of young women who ме: not 
actively looking for a job said it was because 
they did not think they would find one (Kondylis 
and Manacorda, 2008). This suggests that the 
reason is more likely due to discrimination than 
other factors. 


The unequally divided burden of domestic work 
constrains women's participation in labour 
markets in many cases. In Ethiopia, women 
spent six times as much time as men on 
household work, and roughly half as much time 
as men on work for money. 43% of women were 
unpaid family workers, and female employees 
were predominantly temporary. Women, 
particularly younger women, earned less than 
men. Women were disadvantaged both by the 
division of labour in the household and within 
the labour market (Kolev and Robles, 2010; 
Robles, 2010]. 


Women who are looking for work are more likely 
than young men to face a long wait. In Jordan, 
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Figure 3.12: Young people with low levels of education have been hit harder by the economic crisis їп Europe 
Unemployment rates among 16- to 35-year-olds by level of education, selected countries, 2007 and 2009 
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two-thirds of young women are available for 
work. Of these, as many as one in three are 
unemployed. By contrast, of the 90% of young 
men available for work, 16% were unemployed in 
2007 (Understanding Children's Work, 2012]. The 
increase in female education in Jordan in recent 
years, to the extent that their enrolment is higher 
than for males particularly in urban areas, 
does not therefore appear to be translating into 
improvements in their opportunities for work 
(Amer, 2012). In Egypt, less than one-quarter 
of 15- to 29-year old women are economically 
active, one-third of the male rate. Those women 
who do make it into the labour force face a 
longer wait, with three-quarters still looking 
for work after five years in 2006 (Assaad and 
Barsoum, 2007]. 


These findings suggest that not only do cultural 
factors keep young women out of the labour 
market, but discriminatory practices also make 
it more difficult for them to find work. Those 
Who do work can expect to receive lower pay, 
although more education can make a difference, 
as experience in India and Pakistan illustrates 
(Box 3.5). 


In India and Pakistan, as in many developing 
countries, regular wage employment is a small and 
even shrinking part of the labour market. In both 
countries, women are more likely than men to be 
out of the labour force. 


In India, 3996 of women are not counted as being 
in the labour force, compared with 1296 of men. 
For uneducated urban women the share is as 
much as 7096. Many women, often those with 
lower levels of education, are obliged to work in 
undesirable jobs. Uneducated rural Indian women 
have around a 5596 chance of being unpaid family 
workers, and almost a 2596 chance of being in 
casual work of some kind. 


In Pakistan, while men have an 896 chance of 
being out of the labour force, the figure for 
women is 6996, and it drops only for the few 
women with more than ten years of schooling. 
Such women are rare in Pakistan: only 1896 
reached that stage in 2007. 


Box 3.5: In India and Pakistan, working women with more education reap benefits 


Young people with disabilities face 
discrimination in education ard work 


Young people with disabilities have pa: ..cular 
difficulty gaining access to both educa: >п and 
work. In Malawi and Swaziland, less half 
of those aged 15 to 2? with disabilities © ad ever 
been to school, and employment rates mong 
15- to 29-year-olds were under 3% in © vaziland 
and 28% in Malawi (Eide, 2012]. 

Kenya's 2008 National Survey on Per 

with Disabilities found that 3.6% of yo 

aged 15 to 24 had disabilities, with vi: and 
physical impairments being the most orted 
(1.196 each). Over 90% of those youth {> ind 
their disability to be a big problem’ ir ir 
lives, and in the week preceding the у, 
only 8% had worked for рау, and 14% j 
worked on the family business. Over ‘ had 


not worked (Kenya NCADP, 2008; Ке! 

2012). Very few young people in Kenya g 
with disabilities study beyond primary | vel 
Constraints they face regarding emplo. лепі 
include a lack of suitable jobs, little or 


adaptation of workplaces, limited expe ations 
among families and employers, and а! of 
networks (Mugo et al., 2010). Not only they 


For those who do find work in India and Pakistan, 
men earn 60% more than women, on average. 
The wage gap is widest for those with low levels 
of literacy and numeracy. Yet education can make 
a big difference to women's earnings. In Pakistan, 
women with a high level of literacy earned 9596 
more than women with no literacy skills, whereas 
the differential was only 3396 among men. 


From these patterns in India and Pakistan it 
appears that the cultural expectation is for 
women, including more educated women, to 

stay in the home to care for the family. Years of 
education, therefore, have a very limited effect on 
labour market participation for women in general. 
Yet education can have a strong effect on their 
earnings, suggesting that investing in women's 
education can pay dividends, provided they can 
participate in the labour force and find work. 


Source: Aslam et al. (2010). 
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unable to find work, but only 1.896 of all 
people living with disabilities in urban areas 


were receiving any form of social benefit, 
disability ant or other financial support 
[Kenya 5, 2008). 
Leavin school early consigns 
youth poorly paid work 
Anu erer like me will make 30 [Egyptian] 
pour r day. 15 of them will be spent on 
tran and 15 on food and then | return 
home ı nothing in my pockets. 
- young man, Ethiopia 
Many you people do not have the luxury of 
remaining unemployed and are obliged to take 
poor qua! obs that are insecure, low paid and 
often re long hours. For some, this may be 
а stepping «tone to more stable and fulfilling 
employr But for many, such work is a trap 
hat is c t to escape. 
Globally estimated 152 million young people, 
28% of Jung workers, are paid less than 
US$1.25 <- day, an amount that is unlikely 
o lift th ;nd their families out of poverty 
Unders: ding Children's Work, 2012]. In 
countries such as Burkina Faso, Cambodia, 
Ethiopia snd Uganda, working below the poverty 
ine is a> uch more widespread phenomenon 
than not working at all (ILO, 2011). 
n low income countries, less educated young 


people, who cannot afford the wait for the right 
kind of job, are at greatest risk of being in low 
paid work. In some middle income countries 
Such as Brazil, by contrast, unemployment plays 
a larger role (Box 3.6]. 


Young people are more likely than adults to 

be earning very low wages. In Ouagadougou, 
Burkina Faso, about 9096 of 15- to 19-year-olds 
and 80% of 20- to 24-year-olds earn less than 
the official minimum wage, and older adults 
earn almost two and a half times as much 

85 young adults, on average [Nordman and 
Pasquier-Doumer, 2012). While young people 
can usually expect their pay to increase as they 
get older, earning less than the minimum wage 
leaves them with insufficient money to meet their 
daily needs, 


A hazardous transition from school to work 


There is a strong relationship between low 
education and working poverty in many countries 
(Figure 3.14]. While this in part may be because 
education levels tend to be low where there are 
other barriers to finding work that pays well, it is 


also likely that low levels of education are often Over one- 
the main reason young people are in poorly paid quarter of all 
jobs. In Cambodia, for instance, 91% of young 

f young workers 
people with no education work below the poverty idl 
line, compared with less than 67% of those with are paid less 
secondary education and 15% of those with than US$1.25 
tertiary education. In Zambia, around three- per day 


quarters of young people with primary education 
or less are working below the poverty line; youth 
with secondary education fare somewhat better, 
while for the minority who reach higher levels of 
education, poverty rates are very low. 


The effects of completing secondary education 
on ensuring that young people have the skills 
needed to find adequately paid work vary by 
location and gender. For both rural and urban 
women in Nepal who have completed secondary 
education, less than 3096 earn above the poverty 
line (Figure 3.16). By contrast, young men who 


Figure 3.14: Low levels of education lead to working poverty 
Percentage of employed young people (age 15 to 24) earning less than US$1.25 per day, by educational 
attainment, selected countries, latest available year 
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Source: Understanding Children’s Work (2012). 
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Comparing a middle income country such as 
Brazil with a low income one such as Cameroon 
illuminates how youth disadvantage in the world 
of work can take different forms. 


In Brazil, youth unemployment is a big problem. 
Of the 63% of youth who participate in the labour 
market, nearly one in five is unemployed. Youth 
unemployment is around three times that of 
adult unemployment. Female and urban youth 

are particularly affected, as are those with less 
education (Figure 3.15). 


In Cameroon the story is quite different. Most 
young people are working, including many who are 
still in education. In rural areas the unemployment 
rate is only around 1%, although it rises to 9% 

for urban males and 14% for urban females. It is 
particularly high among youth with higher levels 
of education. Those who are unemployed are 
generally among the better off in Cameroon. While 
they face real difficulty in finding work, they can 
afford to wait for what they consider acceptable 
Work. For survival reasons, the poor can rarely 
choose to wait. 


Unemployment (26) 


Male 
Female 
Urban 
Rural 
Primary 


Secondary 


0 10 20 30 0 


Source: Understanding Children's Work (2012). 


Box 3.6: High unemployment in Brazil, low paid work in Cameroon 


The bigger issue in Cameroon is working 


as it is for many youth in low income sett: 


Agriculture provides jobs for large numb: 


young people with lower levels of educatic 


many are poorly paid. Two-thirds of rural 
with no education work for less than USS 
day, with rural, uneducated young womer 
off. Even though education makes a diffe: 
around 4096 of those with secondary edu 


in rural areas are in working poverty. Urba 
residents do better, whether they have ec; 


or not - one in five of those with no educa 
in working poverty, compared with one in 
those with secondary schooling. 


In Brazil, by contrast, working poverty is r 


less of a problem. Very few youth with at |: 


secondary education work for less than U 


per day. But here, too, there are around оп 
third of rural youth with no more than prim 


education, mostly working on farms, who: 
earnings are not enough to take them out 
of poverty. 


Source: Understanding Children's Work (2012), 


Figure 3.15: Unemployment versus working poverty in Brazil and Cameroon 
Youth (age 15 to 24) unemployment rate and youth earning less than US$1.25 per day, Brazil and Cameroon 
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YOUTH, SKILLS AND WORK: BUILDING STRONGER FOUNDATIONS 


Conclusion 


— — 
Figure 3.16: Young women are often confined to low paid work 


Percentage o! youth (age 15 to 29) working above poverty line (*US$2/day), by gender, educational attainment and area in Mongolia, Azerbaijan, Nepal, the 
Islamic Repu ic of Iran and Egypt, latest available year 
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have not «ven completed secondary education to keep up with structural changes brought 
are more H/ to earn an adequate wage than about by urbanization, technological advances 
better educated young women - over 40% earn and moves towards a green economy. 
above the poverty line. 
Unfortunately, large numbers of young people 
A similarly wide gender gap is evident in are leaving school without even the foundations 
Azerbaijan, Egypt, the Islamic Republic of Iran necessary to avoid some of the worst forms of Addressing 
and Mongolia. The reasons are likely to differ disadvantage in the labour market. These young the deficit in 
by country, and may in part have to do with the people are unlikely to possess the skills needed foundation skills 
fact that young women who do domestic work to adapt flexibly in the changing workplace. M Я 
at home аге not paid. But given that young In richer countries, those with low education, Is now mor 
women, like young men, from disadvantaged who face unemployment early in their lives, urgent than ever 


backgrounds often need resources for their own will have a higher risk of being out of work for 
and their families’ survival, and that such gender long periods, with negative effects on their 


gaps are likely to persist as they get older, future earnings. 
the reasons behind these differences deserve А 
greater attention from policy-makers. The problems for many young people in poor 


countries are even more acute. Those lacking 
foundation skills face the prospect of extremely 


2 low pay - barely enough for their own survival, 
Conclusion let alone to support their families. Addressing 
Pressure is mounting on governments to ensure the deficit in foundation skills is now more 
that young people have skills that allow them urgent than ever. 


lo find good jobs. Young people could face even 
more difficult times as demand grows for skills 
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INVESTING IN SKILLS FOR PROSPERITY 


Introduction 
When the youth is affected, so is the country. 
When life of the youth is improved, so is 
the country's status. They go hand in hand. 
If one on opens a business, that person 
gives ^ opportunity to a lot of people. So, 
if the е 10 business owners and they hire 
100 ; each, that would have a big positive 


effec inemployment. 
- young man, Ethiopia 


The key of skills in fostering prosperity is 
evident \ wide: countries that have invested 
wisely in 11115 training have made considerable 
progres 'quitable development. Such 
investm vuld also help to protect countries 
from the “pact of economic downturns and lift 
large nui bers of people out of poverty. 

While countries require a skilled workforce to 
thrive, sii: do not automatically lead to jobs 
and gro Skills development needs to be 
part of iprehensive, integrated strategy for 
growth that improves the lives of all. But there 
should 5 question of whether creating jobs 
or developing skills comes first; both need to be 
pursued ~ a coherent, integrated manner. 
Many countries are still drawing up national 
development plans that pay insufficient 
attentior he vital role of skills. Planning and 
provision of skills are often fragmentary, poorly 
coordinated and inadequately aligned with labour 
market demands and national development 
priorities. These failures contribute to a serious 
neglect of the need to improve the skills of 


disadvantaged youth, which is reflected in a 
general lack of attention to developing skills 
in the informal sector and a failure to include 
marginalized youth in the planning process. 


Governments are the most important funders of 
Skills development programmes. Their support 
сап be most effective when complemented by 
funding from the private sector and aid donors. 
It is vital for governments and donors to ensure 
that all young people achieve foundation skills 
first and foremost, ideally by focusing on good 
quality education until lower secondary level and 
providing a second chance for those who have 
already missed out. The private sector can play 
a further role in supporting work-based learning 
beyond the classroom. 


Introduction 


Skills development is vital 
to reduce poverty and 
promote growth 


Although | haven't completed my education 
need a chance. We want to work and give 
something good to the country. 

- young woman, Egypt 


To a large degree, young people's ability to 

find good jobs depends on the growth of the 
economy and the distribution of wealth. But 
without the right skills, young people are much 
less likely to obtain work that pays them enough 
to live and support their families. The rate of 
economic growth, and the way the benefits of 
growth are shared, is intimately connected with 
skills development. 


Rather than economic growth, the current reality 
for many countries is economic slowdown. In this 
context, youth unemployment has increasingly 
become a global and national policy priority, a fact 
that has sometimes focused attention on the need 
to develop young people's skills (Box 4.1). 


The crucial next step is to put effective skills 
development policies in motion that give a 
central place to the needs of the disadvantaged. 
The interaction between education, skills and 
growth is not straightforward, not least because 
it can operate in both directions: a better skilled 
workforce can contribute to a country's growth, 
while growing economies can invest more in 
education and training. Even so, the evidence is 
clear that investing in skills pays dividends. 


Investing in 
skills pays 
dividends 


New analysis carried out for this Report 

looks at the relationship between learning 
outcomes and growth in forty-six of the 

world's poorest countries. Two-thirds of all 
out-of-school children live in these countries, 
where the average annual income is only 

about US$500. If an additional 7596 of 15-year- 
olds reached the lowest benchmark on the 
OECD's Programme for International Student 
Assessment [PISA] test score for mathematics 
at the end of a ten-year period, long-run 
economic growth would receive a major boost, 
increasing above the baseline trend by 2.1 
percentage points. In addition, 104 million more 
people living on less than US$1.25 per day would 
be lifted out of extreme poverty. 
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Box 4.1: Prioritizing skills development as a response to youth unemployment 


In the light of the economic downturn, combating 
youth unemployment has taken on added urgency 
in debates over global and country strategies, 
and the need for skills development has been 
part of the focus. It does not always receive the 
attention it merits, however. While the Group of 
20 has focused over the past two years on youth 
joblessness, for example, it has not sufficiently 
acknowledged the extent to which skills 
development can contribute to helping young 
people find good jobs. 


Among multilateral agencies, the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) recently released a skills development 
strategy recognizing that the global economic 
downturn and high rates of youth unemployment 
have added urgency to the need to foster 

better skills. The strategy promotes lifelong 
development of skills as the most promising 
solution to the challenges of unemployment 

and inequality. The World Bank's 2013 World 
Development Report aims to explain and analyse 
the connections between jobs and dimensions 

of economic and social development, while 
identifying policies for the creation of good jobs. 
The multi-agency African Economic Outlook 2012 
recognizes the importance of education and 
appropriate skills in mitigating unemployment 
and vulnerable employment. 


The International Labour Organization goes 
further than most in focusing on disadvantaged 
youth. Its 2012 World of Work Report examines 
the labour market implications of the economic 
downturn, observing that imbalances are 
becoming more structural, particularly in 
advanced economies, where youth and the 
long-term unemployed are at risk of exclusion 
from the labour market. The report states that 
this has huge economic costs in terms of loss 
of skills and motivation, requiring an emphasis 
on skills training through active labour market 
programmes - with a focus on youth, for whom 
Skills erosion is a particular challenge. 


UNESCO's Third International Congress on 
Technical and Vocational Education and Training 
in Shanghai, China, in May 2012 defined a 


seven-point action plan and proposed 
recommendations relevant to tackling the 

Skills development needs of disadvantage: 

youth, including targeted funding scheme: 
Recommendations included adopting inna ive 
measures to improve the quality and inclu ness 
of technical and vocational education and 
training, targeting disadvantaged groups ir iding 
learners with disabilities, marginalized anc 2 
populations, migrants and those in situatic 
affected by conflict and disaster; and promo! ng 
equal access of females and males to tech 
and vocational education and training 
programmes, particularly in fields where t! 

is strong labour market demand. 


Some governments have also recently 
highlighted in policy proposals and politica 
statements the need for enhanced investm 

in education and training. In February 2011 
President Jacob Zuma announced a 'year c 

job creation' for South Africa, focusing on 
infrastructure development, agriculture, ex! e 
industries, manufacturing, tourism and the en 
economy’. The country's Industrial Develop ^nt 
Corporation agreed to provide finance to sus ort 
these key sectors, which promised to create 
around 20,000 jobs directly, as well as 8,100 obs 
in the informal sector. 


The electoral programme on which Francois 
Hollande was elected as France's new President in 
May 2012 includes a focus on supporting weaker 
students, with the goal of halving within five years 
the number of young People leaving the forma! 
education system without any qualifications. He 
further promised a strengthening of the technical 
and vocational education and training track 

and the opening of training opportunities, for 
example through apprenticeships or civic service, 
to all out-of-school youth aged 16 to 18. This is 
intended to be part of broader efforts to target 
the funding of vocational training at those with 
the lowest education and training levels and at 
the unemployed. 


Sources: Hollande (2012); ILO (20126, 20120); OECD (2012a); OECD 


Development Centre (2012); SouthAfrica.info (2011); UNESCO (2012a); 
World Bank (2011f). 
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The investment in education would pay off 
handsomely: for every US$1 spent on education, 


between J5$10 and US$15 would be generated 
through “= economic growth premium over a 
working sie of eighteen to twenty-two years 
(Hanushe and Woessmann, 2011). 

Making that education contributes to economic 
growth = -9t just about increasing enrolment, but 
also ab: ysuring that the skills required for 
the wor! ce are equitably distributed. Take five 
countrie at had similar per capita incomes in 
1970: Cele bia, the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, © «^a, the Republic of Korea and Tunisia. 
In the e 1970s the gross enrolment ratio for 
second jucation was around or below 

40% in f them. By 2010, however, they had 
reached гу different positions (Figure 4.1]. 
Unique iong these countries, the Republic 

of Kore ‘idly expanded its education system 
early ог ching a gross secondary education 
enrolme. - ratio of 70% by the 1980s and nearly 
univers condary schooling by the late 1990s. 
Colom! \d Tunisia started from a lower base 
and art y now catching up with the Republic 
of Kore rty years on, the Republic of Korea 
has a pe~ capita income level more than 

one hun. and fifty-eight times that of the 
Democy © Republic of the Congo, forty-six 
times of Ghana, five times that of Colombia 
and six (es that of Tunisia. 

Several factors have affected growth and education 


trajectories in each of these countries. But it is clear 
that the key to the Republic of Korea's success has 
been its linking of skills development with broader 
strategies aimed at stimulating the economy. To 
understand how skills development has made 
such a difference for the Republic of Korea, it helps 
to examine trends in the other four countries. 


At one extreme, the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo has been held back by ongoing conflict. 
But the country's economic and social progress 
has also been hindered by poor organization and 
meagre funding of education, as well as severe 
regional inequality. In North Kivu province, 

опе of the regions worst affected by conflict, 
61% of 15- to 19-year-olds did not make it to 
lower secondary school in 2010, while 1096 in 
the capital, Kinshasa, were unable to reach 
Secondary school (UIS, 20123]. 


— —— —— (—— 
Figure 4.1: The Republic of Korea's investment in skills development has contributed to 


its impressive economic growth 
Economic and education growth in five countries with similar incomes in 1970 
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Colombia, for its part, has been one of the 
faster growing economies in Latin America. 
But its growth has been volatile, affected by 
recessions and stagnation as well as conflict 
and violence, and the poorest part of the 
population has not enjoyed much of this growth. 
As in other countries in Latin America, unequal 
access to good quality education is one of the 
main factors behind inequality, along with 
segmented labour markets and ethnic and 
gender discrimination (Lustig et aL, 2011). In 
2010, around one-quarter of young people from 
the poorest quintile had not completed primary 
or lower secondary school, compared with 
almost 100% of the richest (UIS, 20123]. 


Tunisia has fared better in terms of economic 
growth and education expansion. Education 

has been a high policy priority, receiving 6.696 

of GDP in 2010. The higher education system 
produces graduates in massive numbers; in 
2008, 57% of new entrants to the labour market 
had a university degree. Although primary and 
lower secondary enrolment has been almost 
universal for some time, substantial numbers 

of children still do not finish upper secondary. 
With an economy that continues to be dominated 
by low skill industries such as textiles, clothing 
and agro-industry, Tunisia has problems at both 
ends of the spectrum: finding decent-paying 
work for young people with little education, and 
diversifying the economy into high skill industries 
that provide the kind of jobs university graduates 
expect (Diop, 2010). 


Comparing Ghana and the Republic of Korea 
brings the effects of skills policies into particularly 
stark perspective. While the Republic of Korea 

is now a high income country and member of 

the OECD, Ghana, like many other countries in 
sub-Saharan Africa, has struggled to become a 
significant player in the global economy (Box 4.2]. 


After decades of low or no growth, Ghana and 
other sub-Saharan African countries enjoyed 
relatively strong growth in the 2000s. Over a third 
of countries in the region have achieved growth 
rates of at least 696 (World Bank, 20123]. Some 
hope to achieve middle income status in the first 
half of the twenty-first century. 


Experience from the Republic of Korea and 
the other East Asian 'tigers' suggests that 


sustained growth in sub-Saharan Afric 
depends on sound economic policies 
coordinated with government investm. in 
education and training that meets the seeds 


of the labour market. However, many ‘rican 
countries remain reliant on exports c or 
minerals, or specialize in exporting on. or 

two agricultural products, and much ©! heir 
growth has resulted from high global nd 
for these commodities. Between 1995 ...- 2008, 
73% of Africa's export growth came from mining, 
leaving countries vulnerable to price ges 


(World Economic Forum et al., 2011). 1! ine 
growth surge is to be sustained or acce'srated, 
African countries need to diversify their 
economies and move up the technological 
ladder (World Bank, 20113]. For this to ‘ske 
place, all young people need foundation skills, 
as well as transferable and technical si (5 
that enable them to adapt flexibly to n: 
areas of work. 


African countries may be tempted to t: 
emulate emerging economies such as india 
by spurning manufacturing growth in i 
high skilled, high value added service і 
such as information and communicatio 
technology (ICT). This strategy could less to 
rapid growth, but there is a risk of leavinw a 
large swathe of the population behind. |: 
Rwanda, for instance, the government F 
ambitious goals to reduce poverty by improving 
education and building a knowledge economy, 
with an emphasis on ICT, While this is laudable 
as a medium-term goal, it is not clear that ICT 
and other services, which tend not to create as 
many jobs as other types of industry, can help 
children of poor parents escape from poverty 
in a country where 90% of the population is 
engaged in agricultural production and the 
secondary gross enrolment ratio is only 36% 
Education Development Center, 2009]. 


Countries have difficult choices to make 

about what types of development to prioritize. 
Concentrating public resources on privileged 
groups that are already highly skilled is unlikely 
to deliver prosperity equally. What is needed is a 
concentrated effort to upgrade the skills of the 
whole population and a focus on industries that 
can provide better job opportunities for most 
young people once they have these skills. 
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Kills and growth - comparing Ghana and the Republic of Korea 


After t^» Republic of Korea became independent 
in 1945 gan an early push to ensure that its 
education and growth were inclusive. It reached 
unive: mary education in the 1960s, then 
rapidly ғ «tended access for all children to lower 
seconde: y school. This expansion was achieved in 
а cour where 30% were aged below 25 years 
in 1984 


A plann | rapid rise in labour-intensive, export- 
oriente dustries led to growing demand for 
founde on skills. In addition, the government 
extend ocational and technical secondary 
educat to develop skills for industries whose 
growt! lanned to encourage, including 
techno intensive heavy and chemical 
industries. At the same time, the government 
provid :centives to small and medium-sized 
enter s to upgrade the skills of their workforce 
as the отту became more sophisticated and 
technolagy-driven. 


The Ré lic of Korea's approach has been similar 
to the the other East Asian ‘tiger’ economies 
(inclut: Hong Kong, Singapore and Taiwan). 
First, ate developed trade and industrial 
policics ting the economy towards higher 
value = ed industries such as electronics. 

Secon ieployed a range of mechanisms to 
develop she necessary skills in advance, with 

flexi between technical and vocational and 
genera! -ducation, and learning from mistakes. 
Third, e:ucation and training policies were 

linked ic the formation of economic policies. 
Finally, attention was paid to sequencing: the 
development of education and training is linked 

to the stage of economic growth. Throughout 

all stages, attempts have been made to strike 

à balance between labour intensive, lower skill 
industries that provide jobs for many, and more 
knowledge intensive industries that require higher 
levels of skills. 


Given how extensively and rapidly skills needed 
to be transformed as East Asian economies 
moved from the early stages of industrialization 
to higher value added goods and services, it is 
doubtful that market forces could have done the 
job. The state played a key role in matching skills 
Supply to demand. 


Although Ghana had a similar starting point to 
the Republic of Korea in the early 19705, it has 
lagged far behind since then. The Republic of 


Korea began to expand its secondary system 
rapidly in the 1970s, but in Ghana the secondary 
education gross enrolment ratio stagnated at 
around 4096 for another thirty years. 


Ghana's lack of progress in education was partly 
the result of economic problems. But it was also 
because of insufficient investment in education 
or linking of economic planning with skills 
development policies. In the early 1980s, Ghana's 
spending on education was less than 296 of GDP 
per capita, compared with around 496 in the 
Republic of Korea at the time. 


Even though Ghana embarked on education 
reforms from 1987, the quality of education and 
its relevance to the labour market have remained 
poor. Technical and vocational education has not 
been well enough linked with the economy. And 
although access to education has expanded, by 
2008 almost one-third of 15- to 19-year-olds were 
still not making it through lower secondary school, 
with some not even completing primary school. 


Since the 1990s, Ghana's economy has started 
to grow faster. By 2010, it had achieved a growth 
rate of 7.7%, and it acquired lower middle income 
status in 2011. Some workers have moved from 
agriculture into the urban informal economy 
where they can earn more, even if they still lack 
the security or benefits associated with the 
formal sector. Most employment is now in small 
enterprises that pay low wages. But unlike in 
the Republic of Korea, these companies have 
only recently begun to benefit from government 
support to foster skills development. 


There are many reasons why Ghana's economic 
success has not matched that of the East Asian 
‘miracle’ economies since the 1960s. But the 
short-sightedness of economic reforms that 
failed to invest in skills for the future economy 
must take some share of the blame. The kind 

of rapid industrial development that can turn 

a country like the Republic of Korea from a 
poor one to a wealthy one in the space of thirty 
years cannot happen without widespread basic 
education and well-coordinated systems for 
providing skills, including to workers in small and 
medium-sized enterprises. 


Sources: Addae-Mensah et al. (1973); Akyeampong (2010); Ashton et al. 
(1999; 2002); Lee (2006); Nsowah-Nuamah et al. (2012); Sang-Duk (2010); 
UIS (20122); World Bank (2011c). 
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Many governments neglect 
skills and the disadvantaged 
lose out most 


The major problem of the youth is 
unemployment. They cannot get jobs because 
they did not complete school and move to the 
next level of education to help them get skills 
for employment. 

- young woman, Ethiopia 


Despite the economic benefits it can bring, skills 
development has often been neglected in national 
plans, Even where its importance is recognized, 
skills development is frequently given low 
priority, with no clear line of responsibility for 
action, poor coordination among agencies and 
providers, and limited attention to the needs of 
disadvantaged young people. 


Skills development requires much 
better national coordination 
Responsibility for skills development planning 

is generally divided among several ministries or 
government agencies, so there is a danger that 
those who need skills training the most are likely 
to fall through the cracks. 


Although education ministries are the core 
institutions responsible for formal education 
and accreditation, ministries of labour and 
youth are also likely to focus on skills to 
improve young people's job chances, particularly 
outside the formal system. Some countries 
have specific ministries with responsibilities 
for technical and vocational education and 
training. In Uruguay, for example, outside 
the formal primary and secondary school 
System there are at least eight major public 
and semi-public providers of training 
programmes (UIS, 2012). 


As a result, many countries have several 
different skills development policies. 
Responsibility for defining and addressing 
skills development requirements is often 
unclear, and the needs of disadvantaged youth 
are often overlooked. 


There are notable exceptions. In Bangladesh, 
Where as many as twenty-two ministries and 


agencies are involved in skills development, a 


National Skills Development Council was set up 
in 2008 to bring them all under the | lership 
of the prime minister. The council inc ides 
representatives of government, emp sts, 


workers, civil society and industry, аг: is 


responsible for approving and imple: ting all 
governance, regulatory and legislative »rovisions 
(Engel, 2012). 

A study commissioned for this Repor 

examined the objectives and prioritize’ on of 


skills development in national develop ent 
strategies and relevant sector policie 
six countries with large youth populat à 
most of them low and lower middle income 
countries. Just over half of the count: 
had, or were developing, some form ‹ 
document focusing on skills development - 
either a technical and vocational ейис= on 
and training strategy or a broader skil 


development strategy. These were frei ntly 
vague, however. The split in responsib. :y among 
various government agencies is often ected 
in national development strategies tha: ddress 


skills development only in relation to broad 
objectives, with little outlining of seque ed 
reforms and targets. Objectives tend tc 

dispersed among several pillars (for ex 
growth and competitiveness, social anu 
services), while skills development is rarely 
specifically addressed as a cross-cuttinc 
[Engel, 2012). 


Among the forty-six countries, South Africa has 
one of the most comprehensive sets of policies 
and programmes addressing youth skills 
development. At least eight policies present 
priorities for skills development. They include 
the National Development Plan, the Accelerated 
and Shared Growth Initiative, the New Growth 
Path, the National Skills Development Strategy, 
the National Youth policy, and strategic plans 
for the Departments of Labour, Basic Education, 
and Higher Education and Training (South Africa 
Government, 2007, 20093, 2009b, 20103, 2010b, 
2011a, 20116). 


The institutional complexity makes it vital for 
policies to be well aligned and the needs of the 
disadvantaged clearly integrated. South Africa 
has made progress in this regard through its 
2010 Human Resource Development Strategy. 
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The strategy is explicitly based on education 
and training frameworks, each of which broadly 
addresses the needs of the disadvantaged, such 
as rural u^ employed youth or women. Мапу 
departments and entities have clearly defined 


roles in re ation to the strategy, with indicators 
and activ! -s related to each line department 
or subsy coordinated via governmental 
forums - luding a Human Resources 
Develop"! Council - to ensure that planning 
is integr: and targets are reached (South 
Africa GO arent, 20093]. 

Around ¢ jf the countries reviewed had 
some fo: f measurable target or objective 
regardir lls development - an indication 

of the ex of the priority given to skills 
develop \ in national strategies and sector 
policies ) is committed to increase training 
opportut from 2.5 million to 10 million over 
the course of its eleventh five-year plan (2007- 
2012) ane =thiopia's fourth Education Sector 
Develop ^t Plan (2010/11-2014/15] aims to 
increas ment in technical and vocational 
educati d training by 4096 by 2014/15. 

Even fev »untries explicitly link targets 

to incree: + expenditure on skills training. 
Exception- include Malawi and Senegal, which 
have tar to increase the share of technical 
and voce! nal expenditure in the education 
budget, le in Pakistan there are targets for 
local governments to allocate a minimum of 4% 
of educat on budgets for literacy and non-formal 
basic education (Engel, 2012). 


Skills strategies need to cover the 
full range of providers 

Just as there are numerous government 
agencies engaged in developing skills plans, a 
large number of providers need to be covered in 
these plans. The diversity is particularly broad 
among programmes that aim to reach the 
disadvantaged, which need to adopt innovative, 
flexible approaches. 


Governments and the private sector are the 
most prominent providers of formal general 
апа vocational education. While some private 
providers are registered and follow official 
Curricula, a large number operate informally, 
аге unregistered and provide short courses 
With no guarantee of teaching standards. 


These institutions depend entirely on fees, and 
thus are not accessible to the poorest (Adams 
et aL, forthcoming]. 


Beyond the formal system, second-chance 
programmes and work-based training draw on 
a range of providers in addition to government, 
including non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and industry. International NGOs, 
along with national and community-based 
organizations, are important providers 

of second-chance training, mostly for 
disadvantaged youth, including in slums and 
remote rural areas where skills deficits are 
often greatest. Some, such as BRAC, provide 
other support services for small businesses, 
including microcredit (see Chapter 7). The 
ability of non-government providers to offer 
regular, continuous training over long periods 
can be constrained because their financial base 
is often limited and insecure (Adams, 2008; 
Adams et al., forthcoming]. 


In many poor countries, disadvantaged young 
people predominantly receive skills training 
through traditional apprenticeships in small 
enterprises (see Chapter 6). But some 
businesses are too small and fragile to invest 
in structured training (Adams et al., 
forthcoming]. The institutional framework for 
skills development in many countries cannot 
cope with the diversity of providers. As a result, 
the wide array of skills programmes is not 
adequately aligned with labour market demands 
or national development priorities. 


In Jordan, for example, many NGOs providing 
skills training outside the formal system, notably 
to disadvantaged young people, fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Employment Technical and 
Vocational Education and Training Council. 
But NGOs are generally overseen by a number 
of agencies and ministries, including the 
Higher Council for Youth and four ministries 
responsible for registering NGOs. And while 
the Higher Council for Youth is responsible 

for implementing the National Youth Policy, in 


' which skills development figures prominently, it 


is deemed to lack capacity for the task [Gorak- 
Sosnowska, 2009). 


India's five- 


year plan aims 


to increase 
training 


opportunities 
from 2.5 million 


to 10 million 
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| 
| Disadvantaged youth suffer the most vulnerable groups, which are rarely « plicitly 
There is a lack of education so we don't get addressed in detail in separate yout! 
jobs and can't improve our life. There is no employment and skills development policies. 
growth for us. Ethiopia is a notable exception, having adopted 
- young man, India a more comprehensive national ana toral 
education strategy aimed at tackling advantage 
Even where national strategies do refer to as well as achieving growth [Box 4.3 
skills development, the overarching objective is 
commonly to improve productivity and growth, While many skills strategies empha the 
rather than the employment conditions of importance of equity, particularly ger- =r 
the poor. Very few of the forty-six countries equality, as an objective in broader a -ussions 
have specific strategies to meet the needs of of access to skills development, train: з and 


Box 4.3: Ethiopia aims for growth through comprehensive skills planning 


With the aim of becoming a middle income country productivity of micro and small enterprise: 
by 2025, Ethiopia has developed ambitious primarily within urban areas, acknowledgi: 
strategies for boosting growth and reducing their considerable potential to create jobs : 
poverty, which include enhanced investment in reduce poverty. 

education and training. 


For Ethiopia to achieve its ambitious object 
Over the past five years Ethiopia has achieved high including annual GDP growth rates in exce: 1196, 
rates of growth, averaging over 1096 annually. Yet a substantial proportion of growth will have * come 
it remains one of the world's poorest countries. from increases in productivity, requiring gre. гаг 
Around 85% of the population is rural and use of technology and a more skilled labour e. 
agriculture provides about 80% of employment. To meet that need, a five-year Education Se: 
The formal private sector is small. Aside from Development Plan, running in conjunction v. ^ the 
state-owned enterprises, very small companies Growth and Transformation Plan, aims to ас! «ve | 
With limited productivity predominate. They universal secondary schooling by 2020. 


cannot absorb a growing labour force, so urban 
unemployment is high. The education plan aims to provide technica | 


and vocational skills to create a competent 
In education, too, there has been rapid progress adaptable workforce in agriculture and indu: y. 
but significant challenges remain. According to To assure balanced growth across rural and urban 
official figures, the primary net enrolment ratio areas, the plan includes a doubling of the number | 
rose from 3696 in 1999 - then one of the world's of institutions providing technical and vocational 
lowest levels - to 8196 in 2010. Gross enrolment in Skills in rural areas. Special focus is also given to 
secondary school rose from 1396 in 1999 to 36% adult literacy, alternative basic education for out-of- 


Ethiopia aims 
to achieve 
universal 
secondary 
schooling 

by 2020 to 
achieve middle 
income status 


in 2010. Enrolment in technical and vocational School and disadvantaged children, and expanded 
training also expanded rapidly over the decade, education in rural areas, along with preferential 
from an estimated 106,336 in 2003/04 to 717,603 access for students from disadvantaged regions. 
in 2009/10, according to government data. Technical and vocational training is intended to 
better meet demand an i ] 
Despite these gains, 81% of 15- to 19-year-old men with enterprises соо сне sectors 
and 9296 of young women lack foundation skills їп і 
rural areas, where only 20% of secondary schools Ethiopia's plans for education expansion and 
are situated. growth are ambitious. Its remarkable achievements 
" in expanding primary education in a short time and | 
Recognizing the need to address these its recent impressive economic growth give reason 
challenges, Ethiopia's 2010/11-2014/15 Growth to hope that the government's commitments can 
and Transformation Plan gives skills development be translated into action, provided appropriate 
high priority. Although smallholder agriculture investment is made to support its plans. 
is projected to continue to be the predominant, 1 
if declining, source of economic activity, there is Sources: Brixiova and Asaminew (2010); Engel (2012); Ethiopia Ministry of 
substantial emphasis within the plan on increasing Education (2005, 2008); Ethiopia MoFED (2010); UIS (2012а). 
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employability, few countries set explicit targets. 
Exceptions include Bangladesh and Ethiopia. 
Bangladesh aims to increase female enrolment 


in technica! and vocational education by 60% 

by 2020, and Ethiopia expects a 50% share of 
female enrolment in technical and vocational 
prograr by 2014/15 (Engel, 2012; Ethiopia 
MoFED, 710) India and Malawi have introduced 
affirmat tion programmes aimed at 
increasin the share of women in training, but 

in the a 2 of other strategies addressing 
the mult: hallenges young women face in 
gaining ; to training, they may not achieve 
he desi: utcomes (Engel, 2012). 

Even fewer countries include strategies to help 
margina young people overcome barriers to 
skills training. Bangladesh is again an exception, 
having insututed a skills development strategy 
hat stro! targets marginalized groups. 
Closely th other policies, including the 
second al Strategy for Accelerated Poverty 
Reducti: emphasizes varied types of training 
needs ari’ recognizes the importance of linking 
microfina=<e and skills development for those 
in rural munities (Bangladesh Planning 
Commis. 2008). 

Only ara а quarter of the countries reviewed 
explicitly =: knowledge the need to provide 
better a ; to education or training for youth 
who have cropped out of primary school. Nepal 
has ford a non-formal education policy 
outlining objectives to provide alternative basic 


and vocational education to school dropouts. 
Under Ms National Education Sector Plan, 
90% of out-of-school youth are expected to 
have access to education and training by 2017. 
The plan includes a goal of more than tripling 
the number of facilitators offering second- 
chance education, from 700 to 2,380. The plan 
is laudable in allocating a government budget 
for this purpose, even though it is likely to be 
too limited to reach all youth needing a second 
chance; the aim is to ensure that at least 2% of 
the education budget is spent on out-of-school 
youth by 2017 (Engel, 2012]. 


In the majority of the countries, skills 
development policies focus on expanding the 
Scope and quality of formal technical and 
vocational education and training - including 
enhancing the role of the private sector often 


with the explicit aim of addressing the mismatch 
between supply and demand in the labour 
market. Yet such measures do not reach the vast 
majority of disadvantaged young people, who do 
not get a chance to benefit from upper secondary 
School - whether general or technical and 
vocational - let alone from higher education. 


Skills development strategies often 
overlook the informal sector 

Most government policies, particularly 
overarching national development strategies, 
largely view skills development in relation to the 
demands of formal sector employment. Although 
many policies encourage entrepreneurial and 
management skills to promote self-employment, 
it is not always clear whether such objectives 

are explicitly targeted at the informal sector, so 
they may not reach disadvantaged young people. 
Even where they do, they often do not extend 
sufficiently to the large numbers of disadvantaged 
young people in low and middle income countries 
who lack foundation skills, as Sierra Leone's 
youth employment strategy shows (Box 4.4]. 


Of the forty-six countries reviewed for this Report, 
fewer than half addressed skills development 
among youth in the informal sector, and very 
few had detailed policies in this regard (Engel, 


2012). South Africa's National Skills Development Only one 
Strategy is a notable exception. It aimed to country in four 
transform its vocational education and training acknowledges 
system to provide youth with jobs in the informal the need for 
labour market. Financed almost exclusively by a 

vocational education levy paid by enterprises, it second-chance 
has been able to train more than 320,000 youth programmes 


for employment in the informal sector. About 
6696 were able to find work in informal public 
work infrastructure programmes in rural areas. 
Information about informal sector job opportunities 
was provided by job centres under the Ministry of 
Labour (Heitmann and Schröter, 2009). 


Ghana's medium-term national development 
strategy, the Ghana Shared Growth and 
Development Agenda 2010-2013, is an example 
of a plan that extends to the informal sector. It 
outlines objectives for expanding technical and 
vocational education and training to promote 
productivity, employment creation and improved 
working conditions in the formal and informal 
sectors. These objectives are complemented by 


2\1 


Voices of 
disadvantaged 
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lacking foundation skills 


Improving young people's chances of acquiring 
skills and obtaining jobs has become a policy 
priority in Sierra Leone, which recently emerged 
from a civil war that was in part fuelled by the large 
number of young people with limited education and 
work opportunities. Its youth employment strategy 
for 2009-2011, the government's most concerted 
effort to date to address youth unemployment, 
aimed to help 300,000 young people find jobs. 


The strategy is intended to provide a range of 
skills development opportunities linked to jobs in 
the informal and formal sectors. Since few young 
people get their first jobs in the formal sector (less 
than 196 of those under age 19, 396 of those aged 
20 to 24, and 896 of 25- to 35-year-olds hold formal 
sector jobs), the strategy focuses on linking training 
to business and entrepreneurial development. 


Over the last three years, with assistance from 
donor agencies, the government has supported 
40 projects reaching 20,000 youth. About 5,600 
young people have also been trained for two to 
three months in establishing and managing private 


the National Technical and Vocational 
Education and Training Policy Framework, 
which proposes a large-scale intervention to 
improve productivity in the informal sector. 

It includes an ambitious plan to provide 
competency-based training and assessment for 
the traditional apprenticeship system, and to 
facilitate the formation of trade associations as 
a means of delivering training (Engel, 2012). 


Zambia's sixth National Development Plan, 

in contrast, contains no reference to skills 
development in the informal sector [Zambia 
MoFNP, 2011), and a historical emphasis on 
training for formal sector employment has 
effectively excluded many young people from 
poor backgrounds [Johanson and Adams, 2004]. 


Disadvantaged youth should 
participate in planning 

Young people are rarely able to contribute to 
policy-making, but it is important for their voices 
to be heard. Those aged 15 to 24 constitute 
around a sixth of the global population, and often 
form the most dynamic section of society, as well 


Box 4.4: Sierra Leone's youth employment strategy needs to reach all those 


sector enterprises. Others have receivec ‘raining 
for six months to one year in skills relev to the 
wider labour market through арргепіќісе g and 
job training. Of these youth, 75% are in e form 
of paid employment (including self emp nent), 
2296 are in apprenticeship programme: h 
artisans and 2% have a micro franchise siness, 


These programmes have made some prog ess 
in providing skills and facilitating employ: ent, 
but they are still a long way from reachi: e 
strategy's target of 300,000, let alone t} one 
in four young men and one in five young 
women who are neither working nor in sc) ol. 
Given that 57% of 15- to 19-year-olds dr: it 
before completing lower secondary schoo the 
government needs to go much further іп : -oviding 
second-chance programmes in conjunctio» with 
other job-related skills programmes tha! ild 


put many more young people in a better position 

to obtain gainful employment. 

Sources: Engel (2012); Peeters et al. (2009); UIS (2012a); Unite: “ations et 

al. (2010). 

as its most vulnerable and most powe ess. They 
have a deeper understanding than po ;- makers 
do of the realities of their own lives, ir iding 
the experience of education and training and the 


challenge of finding a good job. 


Few planning processes include the voices 

of youth, however, even though their right to 
contribute is supported by a number of United 
Nations General Assembly resolutions.’ Where 
their views are sought, structures facilitating 
their input into policy-making include youth 

and school councils, youth forums and youth 
parliaments, as well as one-off activities such 

as youth hearings and workshops, Even where 
youth participate, the voices of the disadvantaged 
are unlikely to be heard. Youth consultations 
tend to be dominated by educated and privileged 
urban youth, while the voices of the poor majority 
[both urban and rural] are rarely included (te 
Lintelo, 2011]. 


1. These include the World Programme of Action for Youth to the Year 
2000 and Beyond (A/RES/50/81], UN General Assembly Resolution 
A/RES/57/165, the Commission for Social Development Resolution 
2006/15 on Youth Employment and UN General Assembly Resolutions 
A/RES/60/2 [2005] and A/RES/58/133 12003] on Policies and Programmes 
involving Youth [Youth Employment Network, 2009] 
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cessful examples of youth 
participation in policy-making can be found in 
Brazil and Sri Lanka. Brazil's National Youth 
Council is an advisory body, two-thirds of 
whose members come from youth civil society 


Fairly suc 


groups. Working in partnership with the National 
Youth Set tariat to formulate and implement 

а nationa! th policy, the council has been 
involved stablishing a 'special commission 
or youth public policies’ within the Brazilian 
Congres :derscoring the strong national 
ocus OF th. The council has coordinated a 
national «cussion leading to the development 
of a yout ute and a national youth plan 

o help ег ure that the rights of youth are 
emphasized in future legislation. 

n Sri Le a National Youth Employment Task 
Force w ated to develop and implement 

he Nati Action Plan on Youth Employment. 
Both the 57i Lankan Youth Parliament and the 
Secreta neral of the Junior Chamber of 

Sri Lanka eds key role on the task force 

in mane: {ће consultation process for the 
action p /outh of different social and ethnic 
backgrou - rural, urban and conflict-affected 
- contributed to the process. Following the 
consult: concrete inputs and amendments 
based ог youth feedback were incorporated 

in the йге National Action Plan [Youth 
Employment Network, 2009]. 

South Sudan provides a notable recent 

example of inviting young people to contribute to 


education planning processes. Emerging from 
decades oí conflict, the country has a young 
population, with 6896 under 30. Many youth have 
missed education opportunities, and only 40% 

of those aged 15 to 24 are literate [South Sudan 
National Bureau of Statistics, 2010). Consultative 
processes have helped ensure that youth 
concerns are reflected in the new country's 
forthcoming Education Sector Strategic Plan. 
Young people expressed huge demand for 
education and training, but also recognized the 
lack of schools and qualified teachers, as well 
asthe limited relevance of the education system 
tothe labour market [South Sudan Ministry of 
Education, 2012]. 


Boosting finance to bring skills to disadvantaged youth 


Boosting finance to 
bring skills to 
disadvantaged youth 


Given the scale of training required to help 
disadvantaged young people get work that 
pays a decent wage, more and better-targeted 
funding is needed. Decisions about who pays 
for each aspect of education and training are 
complex because of the wide range of skills 
programmes and providers. Governments and 
donors need to ensure that all young people 
acquire at least foundation skills, so the first 
priorities for education spending are early 
childhood care and education, and primary 
and lower secondary schooling. 


In low and middle income countries, however, 
around 200 million 15- to 24-year-olds have not 
even completed primary school - including 57 
million in sub-Saharan Africa alone - and they 
need a second chance to acquire foundation 
skills. They are mainly from the poorest 
households, so they cannot bear the costs of 
training themselves. Governments in these 
countries, with the support of aid donors, need to 
extend their support further to make sure all young 
people get a chance to acquire foundation skills. 


The private sector also has a role to play, 
particularly as employers are the beneficiaries 

of a skilled workforce. Training funds made up 

of contributions from industries and aid donors 
have helped extend skills development to some 
vulnerable young people, but far more could be 
done. The private sector can also help fill training 
gaps by using foundations to finance programmes 
that are beyond the reach of governments and aid 
donors. Governments need to take responsibility 
for coordinating finance from the various sources, 
including donors and the private sector, and 
ensuring that it is directed at achieving national 
goals for equitable development through a more 
coherent approach to tackling the different 
dimensions of disadvantage. 


Government efforts on 

foundation skills need to be 
complemented by donors 

Many poor countries have increased their 
support for education over the past decade [see 
Chapter 2). Some could further increase the 


68% of 


South Sudan' 


population 
is under 
30 years old 
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proportion of national spending allocated to 
the sector. Each country’s commitment to the 
most vulnerable is reflected in the share of its 
education budget allocated to the levels that 
benefit the disadvantaged most. 


Around half of the education budget in countries 
such as the Central African Republic and 

Chad is spent on primary schooling, and a 
further one-fifth to one-quarter on general 
secondary. Spending on vocational training is 
just 3% and 7%, respectively (World Bank, 2007a, 
2008c). Yet these countries still have extremely 
low enrolment in primary and lower secondary 
school. For example, the gross enrolment ratio 
in lower secondary school was only 24% in the 
Central African Republic in 2011 and 29% in 
Chad in 2010. 


If more of their young people are to enrol in 
primary and lower secondary school, these 
countries need not only to increase education's 
share of the national budget from the current 
levels of around 10%, but also to use resources 
more efficiently and to redistribute them to parts 
of the country where disadvantaged young people 
live, including remote rural areas, slums, and 
regions with low enrolment. In addition, there is 
scope for redistributing to secondary schooling 
Some government resources currently devoted 
to higher education, which is extremely costly 
and benefits a small privileged class. 


Despite vast needs for primary and secondary 
Schooling, Burundi spends around one-fifth of 
its education budget on higher education, and 
the Central African Republic more than one- 
quarter (World Bank, 2006a, 2008c). It remains 
important, however, for these countries to 
strengthen the capacity of higher education, 
and even if some of the resources available 
are reallocated, this will only go part of the 
way to addressing the vast financing needs 
for expanding secondary schooling, let alone 
providing a second chance to young people who 
have missed out. 


Unfortunately, it seems that primary and 
Secondary education is being squeezed in 
government budgets. Of the seventeen low 
and low middle income countries for which 
there are comparable national expenditure 
data for primary, Secondary and tertiary 


education for 1999 and 2010, ten cou: 
decreased the share of public educaiion 
expenditure going to primary and sex 
education overall over this period. In many 
cases this has been accompanied Бу 
concurrent rise in the share of the e 
budget earmarked for tertiary educa: =n 


In Malawi, for example, the share of 


government education budget going t- ‘ertiary 
education rose from just under 20% ' 1999 to 
26% in 2011, while primary education - share 


fell from 61% to 37% over the same period, 


even though primary education in Ma! vi is in 
urgent need of greater investment to prove its 
quality. Ghana has similarly increase: ihe share 
of the education budget earmarked fí 'rtiary 
education. Ву 2010 it made up 23% o! public 
expenditure on education; the shares iar both 
primary and secondary education, or other 


hand, have decreased since 1999. 


Donors have a key role to play 
Donors already provide important sup; rtto 


the development of foundation skills t inding 
primary and secondary schooling [see apter 
2). Some also support skills training ov side the 
formal education system. Part of this iding has 
helped extend opportunities to disadva taged 
young people, including through suppor: to local 
and international NGOs to deliver targeted aid to 


marginalized groups. But such assistance has 
tended to be uncoordinated, small-scale and 
fragmented, partly because numerous agencies 
are involved in delivery. More rigorous evaluation 
of aid programmes would enable lessons to be 
learnt, ensuring that resources are allocated in 
ways that bring more benefits to disadvantaged 
young people. 


Identifying aid donors’ policy priorities that are 
specifically aimed at skills development for 
disadvantaged youth is not straightforward. 

A review of twenty-four donor. Strategies for 
this Report shows that skills development is 
often found in more than one sector - not only 
education but also areas such as economic 
growth, employment generation, poverty 
reduction and the Millennium Development 
Goals (MDGs]. The skills development 
programmes range from vocational training 
for disadvantaged women, skills for economic 


| 
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integration of youth into the labour market 
and life skills for marginalized communities to 
training for civil servants, lawyers and business 


managers. Most donors also include scholarship 
programmes for postgraduate students under 
the head of skills development (Hunt, 2012). 
The EFA л! MDG movements have helped 
ensure ooorer and more marginalized 
sections society are targeted by skills strategies 
and prag arames, notably those of key skills 
develop t donors, such as Germany, Japan, 
Switzer! ind the World Bank. German aid 

for skill velopment, for example, has shifted 
toward: ucing poverty, introducing appropriate 
techno: nd providing non-formal training 

to cater the needs of more disadvantaged 
sections о the population such as women, 

and the rural and urban poor (Clement, 2012). 
Since t! irly 2000s, Japan has expanded the 
Scope sid for skills development towards 
disadva ed groups. In South Sudan, the 
Japane »rnational Cooperation Agency has 
supporten 3 formal vocational training centre 
and noi mal training programmes to improve 
the ski! unemployed youth, including 

interna placed people and school dropouts 
(Yoshic= - «d Yamada, 2012). Switzerland's skills 
developy: «^t strategy focuses on women, youth 
and the 3l poor, targeting the poorest and 
most va erable, and World Bank support for 
increased employability and income generation 


for the disadvantaged has become more 
pronounced in recent years (Hunt, 2012]. 


As well as funding formal primary and 
secondary schooling, some aid donors support 
skills development outside the education 

sector, for example as part of agricultural or 
microfinance programmes. Many of these reach 
disadvantaged young people, and some target 
the disadvantaged explicitly. Indeed, many of 
these programmes tend to rely on aid donors for 
funding (Hunt, 2012]. 


Skills training funded by donors is a highly 
diverse field in which the informal, private 

апа non-government sectors are important — 
and sometimes the main providers. Supporting 
non-government providers may be the best 
Way to provide skills training to the 
disadvantaged, as NGOs may have better 
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capacity than government agencies to reach 
marginalized groups and adapt training to 

their needs. Working through a multitude of 
small organizations can, however, lead to 
fragmentation and a lack of coordination with 
wider government policies on labour or economic 
growth. It can also be difficult for non-government 
providers to sustain their programmes, especially 
if they are time-bound and not included in national 
budgets. Many NGO projects reach very few 
trainees compared with the scale needed. 


Providing skills training for disadvantaged 
groups and working with government are by no 
means mutually exclusive. Training by NGOs 

or private providers can be part of a national 
strategy, planned in cooperation with the 
government. The Franchising-SKILL programme 
in Nepal, funded by Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and other donors, 
provides training in trades for 16- to 30-year- 
olds from scheduled-caste, indigenous and 
conflict-affected backgrounds who have been 
unable to complete secondary school. It works 
alongside the government, but the training itself 
is franchised to private providers (Hunt, 2012]. 


Donors can also support the public training 
system. In Viet Nam, the Training for 
Employment programme, funded by Australia, 
caters for ethnic minorities via the formal state 
system, with training taking place in a range of 
industry areas depending on perceived labour 
market needs (Hunt, 2012]. 


How much do donors spend on skills 
development? 

Given the diversity of activities that are 
included under the umbrella of skills 
development, assessing how much aid donors 
spend specifically on disadvantaged young 
people is extremely difficult. It is also virtually 
impossible to determine how much needs to 
be allocated to different types of support, for 
example to reach the 200 million young people 
needing a second chance to achieve basic 
literacy and numeracy, or to support training 
for informal sector workers. 


Estimates by the EFA Global Monitoring Report 
team indicate that the total amount spent on 
skills development, including all spending on 


German aid 
for skills 
development 


aims to reduce 


poverty 
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secondary education, vocational training and 
basic skills training, together with other forms 
of training that can be identified outside the 
education sector, reached US$3 billion per year 
on average over 2009-2010, or 2.196 of total 
official aid (Figure 4.2 and Box 4.5]. There is 

not enough information available to determine 
what proportion of this amount is spent on 


Over 60% of disadvantaged young people specifically. 
France's aid 
to secondary Direct aid to general secondary education 
А and vocational training, one component of the 
„ amount spent on skills development for young 
0 orl 


people, has grown since the 2000 Dakar World 
Education Forum (Figure 4.3], despite fears 

that the emphasis on basic education at Dakar 
could come at the expense of post-primary skills 
development. Between 2002 and 2010, the share 
of direct aid spending on education that went 

to general secondary education and vocational 
training remained relatively stable, at around 
10%. Vocational training made up at least half 
this amount. 


own territories 


Figure 4.2: Donors spend around US$3 billion on skills development 
Aid for skills development in relation to aid to education, 2009 to 2010 


General budget support 
for skills development. 


US$328m Other general. 


budget support 

Selected training outside 

education sector 
US$470m 


Vocational training (000 
Total for < 
skills development: USSB39m | 
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| N 
General secondary kA N 
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Early childhood and рітау 
education 


Basic life skills for 
youth & adults 
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Education, level unspecified, 
for skills development 
US$776m 
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level uspecified 


Higher education 


Note: See Box 4.5 for an explanation. 
Source: OECD-DAC (2012). 
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One reason for the continued emphasis on post- 
primary skills development since Dakar is that 


some key donors have remained steadfast in 
making it a high priority. There is, e ct, a 
division of labour among donors, with some that 
have a historical commitment meinte ung their 


support in these areas. 


Germany emerges as the most important 
bilateral donor to vocational training snd to skills 
development [Figure 4.4]. Vocational taining 
has been a key component of the cour iry's 


aid strategy for decades, and has received on 
average US$98 million annually since 202, By 
the broader definition of skills develop ent, the 
amount increases to US$213 million. ` rance 


is the second largest bilateral aid donor, but 
much of its funding does not reach developing 
countries: over 60% of the US$248 гп on 
that France disbursed to general sec агу 


education and vocational training in 207 went to 
Mayotte and to Wallis and Futuna, two overseas 
territories officially part of France.’ 

The analysis also shows that Spain is 

important donor to skills development. which 
may be linked to the Latin American fe- 15 of its 
aid spending. Countries in this region аге closer 
to achieving universal primary education, and so 
are more likely to receive support for vo cational 
training and other aspects of skills dev opment. 


Being a large aid donor, the World Ban! 

also provides significant funding to skill 
development, particularly for general secondary 
education. A review of World Bank lending 
between 2000 and 2010 shows that support 

for formal training systems remained steady 
despite shifting priorities in education (Hunt, 
2012). The European Union is also an important 
source of funds for skills development, 
although programmes are concentrated in 

the neighbouring Mediterranean region, with 
Morocco, Tunisia and Turkey receiving more than 
US$5 million a year on average since 2002. 


The only Asian members of the OECD 
Development Assistance Committee, Japan and 
the Republic of Korea, have both been strong 
supporters of skills and training, building on 


2. In 2011, Mayotte became an overseas department and so is no longer 
classed as an eligible aid recipient under OECD-DAC reporting rules. 
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Box 4.5: Measuring aid for skills development 


Identifying how much aid goes to skills 5% of general budget support are allocated to 
development is not easy. Reporting by donors skills development.* 
cuts across different codes in the OECD's 
Credito! Reporting System (CRS) classification, The resulting figure represents a subset of 
making * difficult to disentangle. The analysis of spending that contributes to skills development 
spend in Figure 4.2 includes the following as more widely. Spending on early childhood care 
areas where aid is most likely to be allocated to and education and on primary schooling is 
progts es that reach young people: important to ensure that young people enter 
secondary school with the necessary basic skills, 
m secondary general education; and higher education is vital to provide the higher 
level skills needed for the economy. 
а voc nal secondary training;? 
Aid for all these aspects of education and skills 
m basic ife skills for youth and adults (including training amounts to US$13.9 billion a year on 
literacy programmes); average for 2009-10, of which around one-quarter 
А ы is spent on skills development according to the 
m training outside the education sector." definition used for the purposes of this Report. 


In addition, it is assumed that 2596 of aid to Sources: Reporting system of the OECD Development Assistance 
education that is not specified by level* and Committee (DAC). 


ФФ 
Figure 4.3: +4 to general secondary education and vocational training has increased over the past decade 


Direct aid dis!" ements to general secondary education and vocational training, 2002 to 2010 
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Note: This figure shows only direct aid to secondary general education and vocation training; it excludes aid to the sub-sectors from general budget support and from 


‘education, unspecified’. 
Source: OECD-DAC (2012). 


3. Together vocational a d 5. This concerns aid related to an activity that cannot be attributed to a single 

cational training and secondary general education are classed as 
Secondary education in the eus system of the OECD Development level of education. In the DAC reporting systems it falls under four codes 
Assistance Committee (DAC) OECD-DAC (2012). education policy and administrative management; education facilities and 
4, This categor i К training; educational research; and teacher training. 

У refers to eleven CRS codes: medical education and training: 9; 

health personnel development; population and reproductive health personnel 6 The EFA Global Monitoring Report includes 20% of general budget support 
development; training for water supply and sanitation; training in transport in its aid to education figures. It is assumed that 5% is attributed to skills 
and storage; training in energy; training in agricultural education; training in development. 
forestry education; training in fishery education; training in trade education; and 
training in environment education. Other types of training are excluded as being 
either defined too broadly [for example, multisector training] or likely to be 
primarily targeted at government officials [such as statistical training) 
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Top fifteen donors’ disbursements on direct aid for skills development, 2002 to 2010, annual average 


Constant 2010 USS millions 


Notes: Data for the Republic of Korea shows the average for 2006-2010 due to lack of reporting in previous years. This figure shows only direct aid to skills de 


Selected training outside edi sector 
Wl. Basic life skills for youth and 
Wl Vocational training 
ШИ Secondary general educatior 


ment; it 


excludes aid to skills development from general budget support and from ‘education, unspecified’. 
Source: OECD-DAC (2012). 
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their experience of achieving impressive growth 
through skills development. Since 2002, Japan 
has spent on average US$47 million a year on 
vocational training, or US$147 million using 

the broader definition. The Republic of Korea 
became a member of the DAC in 2010, spending 
0.1% of its gross national income on aid (Chun 
et al., 2010). Despite being a newcomer and 
having a relatively small and fragmented aid 


| 
| Figure 4.4: Skills development is a prominent part of aid spending for some donors 
US$3 billion 


programme compared with other DAC members, 


the country has already established itself as a 
key supporter of skills development, spending on 
average 28% of its aid to education on vocational 
training alone since 2006. 


Some smaller donors, including Luxembourg 
and Switzerland, have also concentrated their 
education support on skills development (Hunt, 
2012). Luxembourg's share of vocational training 
within aid to education is by far the highest, at 
44%. Switzerland spends around one-quarter of 
its aid to education on vocational training. 


What аге the prospects for in. easing 
aid to skills development? 

The US$3 billion per year spent, on average, on 
skills development primarily for young »«ople 


in 2009-2010 compares favourably with ihe 
US$5.8 billion of total aid to basic education. 
The fact that more is spent on basic education 
does not mean funds should shift away from that 
level. Universal primary education has yet to 
be reached in many countries, and aid levels to 
the poorest countries remain vastly insufficient. 
Moreover, increasing the Provision and quality 
of early childhood care and education and 

of primary education is essential to build the 
basic skills that are necessary for further 
skills development. 


At the same time, there is an urgent need for 
donors to commit to skills development in three 
ways: by supporting country programmes to 
ensure that all young people can stay in school at 
least until lower secondary level: by supporting 
second-chance programmes for young people 
who have not had the opportunity to gain basic 
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literacy and numeracy skills; and by giving 


disadvantaged youth training to ensure that they 
can earn а decent wage. 

Itis difficut to estimate how much these 
priorities would cost. This Report estimates 
that ach cg the target of all young people 
entering wer secondary school would add 
US$8 b ı to the US$16 billion needed to 
attain u sal basic education by 2015 

(ЕРОС: NESCO, 2009). And significant 
additio: 'sources are needed for large- 

scale sí -chance programmes. 

Given ti st financing needs for skills training, 
the firs is to ensure that the US$3 billion 
already ©. able for skills development is 
directe hose most in need. But this still 
leaves iderable funding gap at a time when 
aid don idgets are constrained. Could more 
externa! support for young people in developing 
countrie found elsewhere? 

There го potential avenues: redistributing 
funds ‹ ntly spent on scholarships for young 
people developing countries to study 

at terti: tevel in developed countries, and 
encour emerging donors to engage more 
effecti skills development. 

Reallo:.=.ing some aid from higher education 
The focus on skills development used in this 
Report is on pre-tertiary levels of education. 
This does not imply that higher education 


is not important, but recognizes that most 
disadvantaged young people have little hope of 
reaching that level. The first priorities remain 
ensuring that everyone has the opportunity to 
acquire foundation skills - through primary and 
lower secondary education, or second-chance 
opportunities for those who have missed out – 
and providing work-based training for vulnerable 
young people. Aid to education needs to maintain 
8 focus on countries and subsectors where 
those marginalized in education face the 

biggest problems. 


While aid to higher education can in some 
circumstances play an important role in 


7. This is likely to be an underestimate as it is based on forty-six low 
income countries, 
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supporting capacity development, unfortunately 
aid to this level rarely reaches developing 
countries. In 2012, for the first time, the OECD- 
DAC required donors to report the share of aid 
disbursed for post-secondary education allocated 
to scholarships and imputed student costs [the 
costs incurred by donor country institutions when 
they receive students from developing countries]. 


Around three-quarters of direct aid to post- It would cost 
secondary education that was disbursed in 2010 0558 billion 
fell into those categories (Figure 4.5]. for all young 

people to 
Some of the important donors to skills enrol in lower 
development, including Canada, France, secondary 
Germany and Japan, also spend a significant 

school 


portion of aid resources on higher education. 
But as the figures reveal, a large proportion of 
these funds never leaves donor countries. 


Spending on higher education within donor 
countries swamps the contribution of 
prominent donors to skills development. 

In 2010, almost 4096 of Japan's direct aid to 
education went to scholarships for students 
studying in Japan; the equivalent for Canada 
was 2296. Germany's aid disbursements to 
scholarships and imputed student costs were 
almost eleven times the amount it spent on 
direct aid to general secondary education 


Figure 4.5: For some donors, a large proportion of 'aid' never leaves the country 
Top four donors that disbursed the most direct aid to education as scholarships and imputed student 
costs, 2010 
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Note: This figure shows only direct aid to education; it excludes aid to education from general budget support. 
Source: OECD-DAC (2012). 
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In 2010, one- 
quarter of aid 
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and vocational training in 2010. France's aid 
disbursements to scholarships and imputed 
student costs were four times as much as 
was spent on direct aid to general secondary 
education and vocational training in 2010. 


Reallocating some of this funding from higher 
education spent within donor countries 

to programmes that reach disadvantaged 

young people in developing countries would 
further position these aid donors as important 
contributors to skills development for poverty 
reduction, and accelerate progress towards EFA. 
In total, in 2010 one-quarter of direct aid to the 
education sector was in the form of scholarships 
and imputed student costs. If invested directly in 
developing countries' education systems, some 
of this US$3.1 billion could provide an important 
contribution to the US$8 billion needed to 

attain schooling for all at the lower secondary 
level, and so to reducing the figure of 71 million 
adolescents currently out of school. 


To give one example, Japan spends between 
US$20,000 and US$25,000 a year per foreign 
student on stipends for higher education (JASSO, 
2011]^ In Nepal, by contrast, US$406 a year 

is spent on one post-secondary student and 
US$109 per secondary school student. This 
means that for what it costs for one Nepalese 
student to study on scholarship in Japan, as 
many as 229 young people could have access to 
secondary education in Nepal.’ 


Whether scholarships and imputed student costs 
should qualify as official development assistance 
is debatable, given that these funds are spent 
entirely in donor countries, with little or no input 
from ‘recipient’ governments, and they fail to 
build institutional capacity locally. This type of 
financial assistance is an example of ‘tied aid’, 
where the line between aid and donors’ economic 
self-interest is blurred. The OECD-DAC, as 
part of its definition of ‘real aid’ - better known 
as country programmable aid - excludes aid 
earmarked for imputed student costs in order to 
better monitor the levels of aid that are actually 
transferred to developing countries. But imputed 


8. Although scholarships in Japan are administered by the Mini 

Education, Culture, Sports, Science and Technology, those fi 

students from developing countries are reported as official aid 

DAC 

? This assumes the upper- 
higher education stude: 


d estimate of US$25,000 on Jap. 


student costs and scholarships are still counted 
as aid in the broader DAC reporting practices, 
Until this changes, confusion over whether they 
should be counted as aid is likely to tinue. 


Emerging donors could engage in s 
development more effectively 


Another potential source of addition nding is 
emerging economies such as Brazil, | па and 
India, which already support skills dev opment. 
Despite high expectations of the assis: nce these 
donors could provide, their funding i dest, 
and does not appear to be sufficient! ned at 
disadvantaged young people. Much o! s also 
not directly comparable with DAC доп: ѕ' aid 
[see chapter 2]. 

To take one example, estimates sugges! India 
committed around US$950 million annually to 
other developing countries from 2008 |» 2010. 
Just 2% of this was allocated to educ n, 
compared with 25% for energy proje nd 1596 
for transport infrastructure projects [i ey et 
al., 2009). India's commitment of arour | US$15 
million to education is less than half th amount 
provided by Luxembourg, the smallest JAC 
donor to education. Around a third of India's 
US$15 million for education went to vo~=tiona 
training projects, concentrated in the IC sector. 
where India sees it has an advantage |^ jrawal, 
2012). In May 2011, India pledged to spend 
US$700 million on training in Africa over the next 
three years (Chaudhury, 2011). This would bring 
it into the premier league of aid donors for skills 


development. But much of this aid will focus on 
higher levels of education that are not within the 
reach of disadvantaged young people. 


There are exceptions. Following success in 
assisting women towards employment in India, in 
2006 the government invited the Self-Employed 
Women’s Association to set up a vocational 
training centre in Kabul. In coordination with 
the Afghan Ministry of Women's Affairs, the 
Indian government funded the construction of 
the centre, provided equipment, covered training 
fees for poor and often illiterate Afghan women 
to be trained in skills such as sewing and food 
processing, and helped them set up livelihood 
groups, marketing networks and bank accounts 
(Agrawal, 2012; SEWA, 2008; UN ECOSOC, 2008). 
India needs to give the disadvantaged much 
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greater attention, however, if it is to have an 
international influence on reducing poverty 
through skills development. 


Skills development is similarly high on Brazil's 


list of development financing priorities, but the 
amounts spent are very small. Around one-quarter 
of develo ment finance from Brazil as compiled 

in the Ais ata database went to education-related 
projects 2008-2009. Nearly all of it would fit this 
Report's 2 оадег definition of skills development.” 
The sur amounts to just US$2.1 million a year, 
howev: insiderably less even than the 
amoun nt by India (Findley et al., 2009]. 

As witt ia, some of Brazil's support is based 
оп suc ful experience tackling disadvantage 
within wn country. Its government-industry 
body о\ 'eing vocational training, Serviço 
Nacion Је Aprendizagem Industrial (SENAI), 
has pre 1 technical assistance for vocational 
training other countries, helping set up 

training stitutions in several Portuguese- 
speaki" ^ African countries, including Cape 


Verde ;ea-Bissau, Mozambique, and Sao 


Tome a: Principe, as well as to Soweto in 
South A' «ca (Costa Vaz and Aoki Inoue, 2007; 
World Faak and IPEA, 2012). By expanding its 
aid to -ountries, Brazil could replicate 

its rem «able success in lifting many of its 
people out of poverty through skills development 
with a focus on support to unemployed 

youth, apprentices in the informal sector and 


smallholders 


China's investment in education and skills in 
developing countries appears to be dwarfed by 
that for infrastructure projects, which make 

up over 60% of its total development finance. 
Where education and training projects exist, 
they tend to centre on providing scholarships, 
sending Chinese teachers abroad, training 
workers in Chinese companies and building 
limited numbers of schools (China Information 
Office of the State Council, 2011). Through the 
Forum on China-Africa Cooperation, China has 
proposed putting more emphasis on human 
resource development by training 15,000 African 
professionals (FOCAC, 2009). This is unlikely to 
have a significant impact on those with low skills. 


10. AidData does not provide a full picture of development assistance 
from non-DAC donors. 
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For emerging economies, as for some DAC 
donors, scholarships are an important 
component of support to education. Almost half 
of India's aid to education is allocated to higher 
education, mostly for scholarships to study in 
India (AidData, 2012). Around 6,000 scholarships 
a year are offered to developing country students 
(Agrawal, 2012). Brazil also offers scholarships 
for young people to study in Brazil, often in 
science and technology (Costa Vaz and Aoki 
Inoue, 2007). Scholarships for Africans to study 
in China are expected to expand significantly, 

as China pledged to double them from 2,000 to 
4,000 a year between 2006 and 2009 (King, 2010). 


For emerging donors such as Brazil, China and 
India to become important players in aid to skills 
development, they will need to ensure that their 
aid is targeted at disadvantaged young people, 
learning from their own experience of linking 
investment in skills development with labour 
market reforms and poverty reduction. 


Extending private sector support to 
disadvantaged youth 

Governments and aid donors can only go so 

far in fulfilling the wide range of training needs 
required. This leaves a gap that the private sector, 
as a key beneficiary of skills, should fill. To some 
extent it is already playing this role by providing 
on-the-job training. But this is likely to reach only 
a very small share of the disadvantaged young 
people who mainly work in the urban informal 
sector or in smallholder agriculture and non- 
farm small enterprises in rural areas. 


There are other ways that private companies 

can help extend skills training for disadvantaged 
youth. This is not only a social responsibility but 
also a route to longer-term gains by creating 

a better skilled workforce, strengthening the 
economy and improving the climate for business. 


Some multinational companies allocate part 

of their profits to programmes that reach 
young people with low skills outside the formal 
job market, through either corporate social 
responsibility activities or autonomous private 
foundations [see chapter 2). Skills development 
is one of the most popular aspects of the EFA 
agenda for companies and foundations to 
support, no doubt in part because they can 


Brazil could 
replicate 

its success 
in skills for 


growth through 
its aid to poor 


countries 
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the Arab States have particularly poor prospects 
of finding good jobs. Recognizing this. several 
foundations in the region seek to provide youth 
with the skills needed for the workpl-- е. The 


contribute their expertise and also directly see 
the benefits (van Fleet, 2012). 


The International Youth Foundation, which was 


established in 1990 with funding from the Kellogg Sawiris Foundation, one such initiativ: has been 
Foundation and now has multiple public and active in Egypt since 2001. Its Yalla Nesħtaghal in 
private sector funders, focuses on addressing the Ready-Made Garment programme i ining 900 
challenges and needs of out-of-school and at- youths over 18 months, with graduat eceiving 
risk youth through its Education and Employment a recognized qualification. The found 5n works 
Alliance programme. The programme has with national and regional companic GOs; all 
had activities in Egypt, Indonesia, Morocco, relevant government ministries, dep ients 
Pakistan and the Philippines, and 5696 of its and agencies; and educational institu s 
graduates have secured jobs (International Youth —— (Sawiris Foundation for Social Develop: nt, 2012), 
Foundation, 2012]. The MasterCard Foundation 
is another notable example (Box 4.6]. Elsewhere in the Arab States, Educa! 
for Employment is a network of affili: 
In addition to global initiatives, regional and foundations working in many countrie- in 
national philanthropists sometimes focus Morocco, for example, the network а to 
support on disadvantaged young people. Youth in reach 15,500 unemployed and йїзайуг:адей 
Box 4.6: Private foundations can reach disadvantaged youth through productive partner: I 
Some private foundations support innovation in Foundation in partnership with national 
ways that bridge the gap between skills and work. foundations. Support to the CAP Foundati^- in 
The MasterCard Foundation, for example, provides India has helped improve technical and vo: опа! 
funding for programmes that help youth gain the education and training through market sc and 
Skills they need to find employment. It adopts a advice on demand-side training needs, as as 
three-pronged approach: extending secondary the establishment of structures for mento 
school provision, providing skills opportunities to internships and placements for trainees, f sing 
out-of-school youth and linking youth with jobs. on disadvantaged youth. A reported 79% o 
The MasterCard Some of this support is targeted at disadvantaged completers ne em jobs. Р 
Foundation young people. With an annual budget of US$20.5 
gives US$20.5 million, providing commitments over four to The foundation also supports successful second- 
million a year ten years, it is one of the largest international chance initiatives, including those run by NGOs such 
" foundations working on these issues. as Camfed, an international NGO working for girls’ 
to youth skills education in Africa. Another programme, in which 
training In partnership with the MacArthur Foundation and the foundation is partnered with Swisscontact, 
the Douglas B. Marshall, Jr. Family Foundation, a private sector organization for development 
the MasterCard Foundation intends to promote cooperation, aims to reach 16- to 25-year-olds in 
innovation for girls' secondary schooling in India, rural areas of Uganda and the United Republic 
Kenya, Nigeria, Rwanda, Uganda and the United of Tanzania who have never attended secondary 
Republic of Tanzania. The programme budget school, with a particular focus on females. 
amounts to US$5 million. While it is a significant 
programme for a private foundation and has Support from the MasterCard Foundation goes 
important benefits in terms of coordination, it is some way towards addressing disadvantages that 
small relative to the scale needed. Based on an young people face. Given the large numbers of 
estimated unit cost of US$163 for lower secondary people in such situations, there is far more that 
school, it would reach around 30,000 young people foundations need to do. In global terms, their 
- a small number in comparison to the 650,000 contributions are a drop in the ocean compared 
out-of-school adolescents in Uganda alone. with the amount provided by even the smallest aid 
donor, and the impact of their programmes has 
Programmes that enhance the relevance of not yet been sufficiently evaluated. 
formal technical and vocational education and А 
training have been supported by the MasterCard + a т к ы заны 
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youth by providing employability training. The 
programme draws on the expertise of several 


arge corporations. Cooperating employers have 
pledged to hire a large proportion of the trainees. 
Althouci: this programme is in its infancy, it 
illustrate potential for partnerships that 
draw on partners’ expertise in particular areas 
Master Cd Foundation, 2011). 

These e«-/nples show that the private sector 

can pla nnovative role when foundations 
work si gically in partnership with other 
organiz is to reach disadvantaged young 
people make an impact on the scale required, 
however. ‘ney need to put in place mechanisms 
or indep- ident evaluation of their work, and 
drastice!\) increase their funding to ensure that it 
goes beyond limited support to individual projects. 
Train funds offer a way to 

channe! skills finance 

Given the »udgetary constraints most governments 
ace and the importance of maintaining their 
ocus ( undation skills through formal primary 
and lower secondary education, countries need 
o identi’, alternative sources of funding for 
skills development targeting disadvantaged 
youth, «yond the formal education system. 
Trainino junds have emerged as a way to 

everac- 'inancing for skills development 

outside normal government budgetary channels, 
including by raising funds from enterprises to 
inance public training institutions (Johanson, 
2009)." Experience shows that such funds have 
he potential to reach disadvantaged young 
people, including those working in the urban 
informal sector, but need to operate on a much 
arger scale (Johanson, 2009; Ziderman, 2003). 


Training funds bring together finance from various 
Sources, including governments, enterprises 
and donors, which can be allocated according to 
national policies and priorities. This institutional 
framework can prevent the fragmentation often 
apparent in skills training programmes and target 
those most in need. Training funds also facilitate 
coordination among interested parties, including 
those involved in funding as well as groups 

Such as trade unions, to ensure that training 
meets labour market demands. 
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A study commissioned for this Report identified 
fifty-three national training funds in upper 
middle to low income countries [Aboagye et al., 
2012). A more detailed review of training funds 
in five countries" showed how they could be 
used to extend training to disadvantaged people. 
Cambodia's training funds, for example, delivered 
short-term employment for disadvantaged 
groups, including school dropouts, primarily in 
rural areas (АОВ, 2005). Côte d'lvoire's training 
funds traditionally focused on the formal sector, 
but a seven-year contribution from the World 
Bank was used to target women, high school 
graduates and early school leavers who lacked 
skills to join the workforce. Papua New Guinea's 
funds also targeted a range of disadvantaged 
groups, including the unemployed and 
underemployed, with specific targets for training 


Training funds 
can mobilize 


women and young people aged 16 to 28 (ADB, resources from 
2008; World Bank, 2003). the private 
Training funds can be used to mobilize sector for 
resources from the formal sector to support disadvantaged 
skills development for disadvantaged workers youth 


in the informal sector, where those who are 
self-employed in subsistence activities, as 

well as most micro and small enterprises, are 
seldom able to finance training themselves 
(Almeida and Aterido, 2010]. Benin's Fund for 
the Development of Vocational Training and 
Apprenticeship, Burkina Faso's Support Fund 
for Vocational Training and Apprenticeship 

and Mali's Promotion of Employment and 
Vocational Training Fund were established in 
the late 1990s and early 2000s with support 
from France, the World Bank and other donors. 
Funded by payroll levies on formal businesses, 
they have provided training to both formal and 
informal enterprises, supporting the introduction 
of dual apprenticeships based on traditional 
apprenticeship systems. 


These funds have succeeded in pooling 

different types of resources, with formal sector 
employers supporting the funding of training for 
informal sector workers. A lack of involvement 
by employers, weakness on the part of some 
unions and rigid administrative procedures have 
prevented full use of the funds, which in some 
cases were appropriated for other government 
expenditure. They have also suffered from a lack 


11. This section draws on Aboagye et al. (2012). 


12. Cambodia, Côte d'Ivoire, Papua New Guinea, Togo and Tunisia. 
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of the expertise necessary to design training 
programmes adapted to the needs of specific 
sectors; moreover, the demand for training was 
Sometimes too weak for providers to invest in 
costly equipment when it was needed (Johanson, 
2009; Walther and Gauron, 2006). 


Brazil's SENAI, the national apprenticeship 
agency created in 1942, has been more 
successful, influencing the design of funds in 
other Latin American countries. It draws on 
resources raised through several sector levies: 
on industrial companies (1% of monthly payroll, 
plus 0.5% on companies with more than 500 
employees}, commercial and sector service 
enterprises (196), land transport companies, 
including self-employed taxi and truck owners 
(1%), and agricultural companies (2.5% on the 
sale of agricultural products]. An additional 
0.3% payroll levy is imposed on all companies 
to finance technical assistance for small and 
micro enterprises (Johanson, 2009). In 2010, 
SENAI had 2.4 million registered trainees, 

up by 5996 from the previous year, making it 
one of the largest industrial apprenticeship 
services in the developing world (World Bank 
and IPEA, 2012). 


Mobilizing funds from the private sector can be 
difficult. Some formal sector companies may 

be successful in opposing levies or otherwise 
avoid paying. In Cambodia, employers rejected 

a proposal to introduce a levy on payrolls, partly 
because of concerns about the government's 
capacity to collect and disburse funds [Johanson, 
2009). The experience in Tunisia shows, however, 
that it is possible to operate a training fund 
sustainably on a large scale by drawing on 
resources raised nationally (Box 4.7]. 


Raising funds through payroll taxes can only be 
effective if there is a significant formal sector to 
be taxed, and if the government has the capacity 
to tax it. In many poor countries, this is not 
the case. Many rely, therefore, on a diversified 
funding base. Of the fifty-three training funds 
reviewed, most drew on a range of sources, 
including multi-donor funding. Donors can 
play a key role by working with governments to 
coordinate their funds to offer training using 
private sector providers with direct links to the 
labour market. This ensures that training meets 
labour market needs. 


Nepal's Employment Fund is an example. It 

is a multi-donor basket fund established in 
2008 by the government and three donors: 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and ihe World 
Bank (under its Adolescent Girls Emp!oyment 
Initiative). Through private sector training 

and employment service providers, the {und 
provides short-term, market-oriented skills 
training, and business and life skills tro ining, 


for unemployed youth - with a particu focus 
on disadvantaged 16- to 35-year-olds, “otably 
women and those of low caste status л order 


to link them to gainful employment. 1y- 
two private sector providers offer train 1g 

and employment services for 13,500 уг ths 
throughout the country in sixty-five occ .pations, 
In 2010, nearly all trainees took exam: ations 
set by the National Skills Testing Boar |, with 
an 87% pass rate. Of the 11,418 youths who 


had completed training by the end of |» = year, 
79% had found gainful employment wi’ un three 
months of completion (Helvetas, 2011 

Some training funds depend on donor ! »ancing, 
which poses a risk that they will have ease 
operations once the donor funds run : Togo's 
National Training Fund, supporting арг: entices 
in the informal sector, ceased when World Bank 
funding ended. In Cambodia, a training und 
established in 1997 to reach marginalized groups 
drastically reduced operations once furcing 


from the Asian Development Bank expired 
(Ziderman, 2003]. 


Training funds have not generally succeeded in 
reaching the large numbers needing support, 

in part because of bottlenecks in disbursement. 
Papua New Guinea's Skills Development 

Trust Fund, established as part of an Asian 
Development Bank programme, aimed to provide 
training in the informal sector. The funding 
application process took between two and ten 
months to be approved, rather than the expected 
two weeks. Conflict among stakeholders on how 
the funds were to be disbursed led to failure 

in meeting training objectives (ADB, 2008). 
Although it aimed to train at least 40,000 young 
people by 2005 in computer skills, bookkeeping. 
tourism and welding, the programme managed 
to train only 2,500 (Boeha et al., 2007). Training 
funds in Cambodia suffered similar problems: 
inefficiencies in the Ministry of Labour and 
Vocational Training's procedures led to slow 


INVESTING IN SKILLS FOR PROSPERITY 


's National Employment Fund (Fonds 

de l'Emploi) was established in 1999. Its 
ss to reduce unemployment - then running 
at 16% - by preparing the most vulnerable young 
for the labour market and closing skills 


aim ws 


gaps. *eaching 100,000 beneficiaries annually, 
the tund has three main sources of finance: 
prive'=, tax-deductible gifts from individuals 

апа с rporations; a proportion of the benefits 
from erivatizing state assets; and earmarked tax 
reve Funding, provided through allocations in 
the qual budget, amounted to around US$143 
milli in 2010, or 0.42% of GDP, making this 


mo :stainable than some other training funds. 


The d adopted three methods to increase 
the hances of those who lacked primary 
education or had not completed secondary 
education: 

ш On-site training programmes offer nine 


nths within a participating institution 
blic or private), carrying out labour such 
onstruction, landscaping or cleaning. 
Fc neficiaries receive a daily stipend of 
50 and acquire a marketable skill in 
З ion to securing а guaranteed limited 
;me for a certain period of time. 


inancial transfers and delays in disbursement, 
imiting the numbers of those who were willing 
o engage with the fund (АОВ, 2009Ь). 


Training funds offer the opportunity to mobilize 
inance outside constrained national budgets 
to reach disadvantaged youth. Scaling them 
ир can be challenging, although the example 
of Tunisia suggests that it is not impossible. 
he full range of interested parties, including 
government, employers, labour and training 
providers, should play a part in administering 
the funds. Ensuring that training providers 
receive finance on time is important if 
programmes are to be sustainable and reach 
disadvantaged groups. Funds must have 
sufficient administrative capacity to collect 
revenue, process applications for funding and 
handle disbursement quickly and efficiently in 
order to reach disadvantaged young people. 


Box 4.7; Tunisia's training fund reaches large numbers of unemployed youth 


Conclusion 


= Vocational apprenticeships offer a chance for 
those aged 15 to 20 with no qualifications to 
work with a qualified instructor at a public or 
private institution to develop basic manual 
skills. Instructors are paid US$8 to USS per 
student per month. Students receive US$8 to 
US$22 per month, depending on the location, 
type and duration of the apprenticeship. 


m Microenterprise and self-employment develop- 
ment offer individuals with no qualifications a 
chance to receive a loan of up to US$13,000 
for approved small business projects from the 
Banque Tunisienne de Solidarité. 


The annual number of beneficiaries rose steadily 
from 41,500 in 2000 to nearly 111,000 in 2010. 
Even at the outset, the number of beneficiaries 
was equivalent to 27% of the official total of 
unemployed. Several factors contributed to this 
success, notably effective management of the 
funds and a commitment to yearly allocation in 
the national budget through taxes and levies. 
The revolution in Tunisia, driven in part by high 
unemployment, showed that there is far more to 
be done, however, to ensure that all young people 
have the skills needed for good jobs. 


Sources: AfDB (2011); 001 (2006); Paciello (2011). 


Conclusion 


National development strategies need to 
identify and set targets for meeting the youth 
skills gap, including programmes aimed at 

the most disadvantaged in urban and rural 
areas. Governments and aid donors are 
making considerable contributions towards 
skills development, but need to reallocate 
funds to ensure that all young people have 
foundation skills. Aid resources currently spent 
on educating students in higher education in 
donor countries should be redirected towards 
skills development programmes within 
developing countries. Training funds are a 
promising approach to boost funding from the 
private sector for informal sector workers. 
Taken together, these measures could make a 
significant contribution to youth well-being and 
economic prosperity. О 
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To be able to adapt to t! 
workplace and fast-evol ng 
technologies in competi: ге 
economies, all young pe: »le 
need to acquire the skill: that 
a good quality primary a 
secondary education саг offer. 
This chapter looks at ways to 
increase enrolment and reduce 
the numbers dropping out of 
secondary school. It identifies 
successful ways to link schools 
with work, and shows how 
flexible learning options for 
acquiring skills outside of 
school can complement a 
formal general education. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION: PAVING THE WAY TO WORK 


Introduction 


Secondary school is an important channel 
through which young people acquire skills 
that improve opportunities for good jobs. 
High quality secondary education that caters 
for the widest possible range of abilities, 
interests and backgrounds is vital not just to 


set younv people оп the path to the world of 
work, bui also to give countries the educated 
workforc- they need to compete in today's 
technolouically driven world. 

Lower 5+: опаагу school extends and 

consolidates the basic skills learned in primary 
school er secondary school deepens 
genera! education and adds technical and 
vocational skills. Neither is possible, however, 
without ensuring that all children complete 

a good quality primary education as the first 
priority 1: building the skills that individuals, 
societies 2nd economies need. 

Beyona | challenge of universal primary 
educat n the world's poorest countries 
there аге still significant barriers preventing 
many young people from entering secondary 


ейиса 1; worldwide, 71 million adolescents 
are not school. In countries where secondary 
enrolment is already high, the priority is to 
assure the quality and relevance of secondary 
education, which continues to require 


improvement, 


It is not enough, however, simply to increase 
access, quality and relevance across the board. 
In secondary education, the risk of reproducing 
or reinforcing inequalities is high, because it 
has a dual function: providing skills for early 
employment for some, selecting and preparing 
others for further education, based on their 
interests and academic ability. 


If disadvantaged youth are to have similar 
chances as youth from rich backgrounds 

to gain access to good jobs on the basis of 

merit and not privilege, secondary education 

has to be made more equitable and more 
inclusive, offering the widest possible range 

of opportunities in order to meet young 

people's differing abilities, interests and 
backgrounds. Achieving equity and inclusiveness 


Introduction 


is important not only because education is a 
universal right, but also because countries need 
an educated workforce to compete in the modern 
global economy. 


In examining the contribution made by formal 
education systems to skills development 

at secondary level, this chapter focuses in 
particular on disadvantaged youth. It identifies 
the patterns of secondary enrolment and the 
dynamics of inequality and marginalization 
operating within education systems that have 
tended to limit access for disadvantaged youth. 
It explores how some countries have structured 
and delivered secondary education to achieve 
more equitable access to skills development. 
Finally, it discusses policies - both within 
secondary education and alongside it - that have 
facilitated young people's access to good jobs. 


Global inequalities in 
secondary education 


The government needs to increase the 
number of government training schools 
in technical and vocational fields to create 
chances for many to get skills and education. 
Opportunities to be hired will come next. 

- young man, Ethiopia 


Formal secondary education is divided into two 
stages - a lower secondary level that aims at 
consolidating and expanding the basic skills 
acquired in primary school, and an upper 
secondary level that builds on these foundations 
to prepare young people for the world of work or 
further education and training. 


Enrolment rates in secondary education have 
been increasing in the last decade, although 
huge differences remain between regions and 
countries (see Chapter I]. Disparities in access 
also persist within countries, driven by factors 
such as wealth, location and gender. 


One way of gauging the progress that countries 
have made in offering young people skills beyond 
the foundations is to compare enrolment ratios 
in lower secondary school with those in upper 
secondary school. Some countries have very low 


71 million 
adolescents 
of lower 
secondary 


school age are 


not in school 
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Figure 5.1: Some young people do not even enter secondary school, and many do not complete it 
Lower secondary gross enrolment ratio and proxy for progression from lower to upper secondary school, by country, 2010 
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Lower secondary gross enrolment ratio (36) 


Notes: The rate of progression to upper secondary school is a proxy indicator for progression from lower secondary to upper secondary. It is measured by the. 
proportion of upper secondary to lower secondary gross enrolment ratios. In an ideal system where all lower secondary students continue to upper secondary, 
the ratio equals 1. Honduras has a lower secondary gross enrolment ratio of 75% and an upper secondary gross enrolment ratio of 71%. The rate of progression 
is calculated to be 95%, indicating that most of those who have the chance to go to lower secondary are likely to continue to upper secondary. In Egypt, the gross 
enrolment ratio at lower secondary level is 94%. With a gross enrolment ratio of 51% at the uj 
secondary is estimated to be about 0.54 (51/94). This suggests that, while most young peo 
around half are able to continue to upper secondary. 
Source: Annex, Statistical Table 7. 
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pper secondary level, Egypt's progression rate from lower to upper 
ple have the opportunity to participate in lower secondary education, only 


enrolment ratios in lower secondary education, a challenge not just for poorer countries; some 
while others have achieved near universal rich countries are still Struggling to make upper 
enrolment at that level (Figure 5.1]. Even in secondary near universal. 

countries that have achieved high levels of lower 
secondary enrolment, many young people are 
not able to continue into upper secondary school. 
Improving the transition to upper secondary is 


on the transition rate to upper secondary school. 

completion. are difficult to obtain across 
on progression between these levels, therefore, 
for transition. 
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Countries with the relevant data on the transition 


to uppe condary can be divided into five 
groups according to enrolment at each level. 
m Group |. Very low enrolment - a problem 


faced bv тапу low income countries. Many 


youny people in poor countries, including 
many ose affected by conflict, have little 
chan: entering lower secondary school. 


The 4: 255 enrolment ratio at lower secondary 
level = »elow 60% in nineteen sub-Saharan 
Afri: ;untries with data, as well as some 
count=es in the Arab States and South and 
Wes! Asia. In the Central African Republic, 
Maur tania and the Niger, lower secondary 
gros- enrolment ratios rose from 19% to 26%. 
For ray countries in this group, participation 
in secondary education is severely limited 

by the low numbers completing primary 
school. In the Niger, the reason for such low 
participation in secondary school is because 
the primary net enrolment ratio is just 6296. 
The tower secondary gross enrolment 

гае in Nigeria is similar to that of poorer 
сои! such as Ethiopia, although the rate 
of progression to upper secondary is higher 
than ^ emerging economies such as China, 
India or Turkey. This suggests that secondary 
educction in Nigeria is highly inequitable, 
with onty a minority having access to lower 


Secondary but most of those who do enter 
being able to continue to upper secondary. 


Girls are less likely than boys to make it to 
lower secondary school in most countries 
where overall enrolment is low. For example, 
in the Central African Republic in 2011 only 
one girl was in lower secondary school for 
every two boys. 


While some young people unable to make it 
into secondary school in these countries have 
opportunities outside the formal education 
System [see Chapters 6 and 7], it is alarming 
that many of them are entering the world of 
work without even foundation skills. 


W Group 2: Medium enrolment, but poor 
progression – the problem of early school 
leaving. In the second group of countries. 
gross enrolment ratios in lower secondary 


Global inequalities in secondary education 


education are higher, ranging from 6096 to 
9596, but progression to upper secondary is 
limited. This is the case in some countries 
where the benefits of recent growth have not 
been evenly spread, such as Egypt and India. 


Some sub-Saharan African countries that 

are beginning to experience strong growth, 
including Ghana and Kenya, are also in this 
group. An expansion in primary enrolment 
together with good economic prospects 

are helping to increase lower secondary 
enrolment, which could feed through to upper 
secondary enrolment in the coming years 


Group 3: Medium enrolment and good 
progression - balancing access across levels 
of education. A small number of countries 
have achieved a more balanced pattern of 
access between lower secondary and upper 
secondary education, even though they have 
not yet reached universal provision. Among 
them are several Latin American countries, 
including the Plurinational State of Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Honduras and the Bolivarian 
Republic of Venezuela. 


Group 4: High enrolment but poor progression 
- the challenge of persistent inequalities. 
Around one-third of the world's countries 
that have data already offer lower secondary 
education to the vast majority of adolescents, 
with gross enrolment ratios exceeding 

9595, but many of those adolescents do not 
continue to upper secondary education. Some 
countries in the Arab States, such as Algeria 
and Tunisia, have low gross enrolment ratios 
at upper secondary level despite high lower 
secondary enrolment. 


Group 5: High enrolment and good progression 
- even in rich countries, some students leave 
school early. High participation in upper 
secondary education is the norm in many 

rich countries. In some of these countries, 
however, early school leaving remains a 
problem. In some European countries, as 
many as one young person in five does not 
complete upper secondary school (Box 5.1]. 


Secondary education should equalize young 
people's life chances by developing their 
transferable and technical and vocational 


In some 
European 
countries, 
one young 
person in 
five does not 
complete 


upper secondary 


school 
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Box 5.1: Early school leaving is a challenge in Europe 


attitudes towards school and life in genera!, had 
a considerable influence on the probability of 
major problem for societies and for individuals. dropping out, with an increase of school grades, 
European Union countries have set themselves for instance, reducing the risk of dropout by up to 
a target of reducing the proportion of those who nine percentage points. 

only have lower secondary education to less than 
1096 by 2020. On average, 1496 of young people in 
European Union countries have lower secondary 
education, at most (Figure 5.2). 


Early school leaving has been recognized by 
member states of the European Union as a 


Among Europe's minorities, Roma children have 
particularly low chances of completing secondary 
education in Central and Eastern Europe: o 

6% of Roma aged 14 to 18 are enrolled in 

South European countries are particularly secondary education in Bulgaria, and less 
affected. In Spain, as many as one in three do 7.396 in Romania. 

not complete upper secondary education, which 
is a cause for concern given the severity of the 
economic crisis and an unemployment level 
among young people of 5196 in March 2012. The 
country's education system reproduces existing 
patterns of disadvantage. Having a mother with 
less than secondary education increases the 
risk of being out of school at ages 16 and 17 by 
roughly 1496, with a slightly larger impact for 
male teenagers. Other aspects of family context 
also have a significant influence: the absence of 


In most EU countries, boys are more at risk 
leaving school early than girls. In Greece, fc 
example, 15% of boys do not complete seca ary 
school, compared with 10% of girls. In some 
circumstances, however, girls are more like! 

to drop out. Teenage mothers are particula: 
vulnerable. Most already have a history of 

poor educational achievement and come fr 
disadvantaged backgrounds. In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, around 3.6% of those aged 


the mother from the household increases the 15 to 17 become pregnant. Pregnancy йесгег ес 
probability of being an early school leaver by 2296. the probability of post-16 schooling by as much 

as 2496. 
A study in Germany, where around 1296 of 

Sources: Coneus et al. (2009); Dawson and Hosie (2005); Europes 
students leave school early, showed that Commission (2010); Fernández-Macias et al. (forthcoming); БНК (208) Lamb 
performance at school had an impact. (2011); Lyche (2010); OECD (20126); UK Office for National Statist-: (2012); 
Mathematics and language skills, as well as World Bank (2008b), 


Figure 5.2: Many European Union countries are not on target to reduce early school leaving m 
Percentage of the population aged 18 to 24 with at most lower secondary education and not in further education or training, by gender, 2010 
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Removing the barriers to secondary education 


skills so that they can secure good jobs. one in three children in the last grade of primary 
Depending on countries' starting points, school enter secondary general education 
however, they face very different challenges in Angola and Burundi, for example. Some 
in reaching this goal. Poor countries need to sub-Saharan African countries have boosted 
overcome barriers to access in order to get lower secondary enrolment by introducing 
more children into lower secondary school. All universal basic education that links primary 
countries need to ensure that the education and lower secondary education. Countries that 
provided is relevant to the skills needs of have followed this path include Botswana, the 
young people, many of whom are likely to Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, Namibia, Rwanda, South In Burundi, 
leave school to start work rather than go on Africa and Zambia. Delivering lower secondary only one in 
to further education. Rich countries that have education at the same site as primary schooling three in the 
succerded in getting most children through can pose problems if expanding infrastructure 
the secondary system still need to support the is not adequately factored into planning, as the last grade of 
size minority who leave early. example of Zambia shows (Box 5.2). primary school 
enter secondary 
These reforms can be undermined by general 
i 1 H assessment practices at the end of the primary А 
Remo ving the barriers to cycle that are designed to select a small minority ешаеп 
secondary education for lower secondary education. In the United 
Republic of Tanzania, for example, fewer than 
The © lem in this area is that while there 
is О! ne high school, there are a lot of 
stuc There are no government technical 
and tional schools in the area except Box 5.2: Challenges of linking primary and 
priv 1es, We cannot afford to pay [for secondary schooling in Zambia 
thos 
— young woman, Ethiopia With a longstanding commitment to providing all children with a 
basic education of nine years, Zambia has made progress on many 
In many поог countries that need to expand fronts, Participation in primary education has reached 91%. The 
secondary enrolment from a low level [group gross enrolment ratio in lower secondary school rose from 2796 in 
1, Figure 5.1], the immediate problem is still 1999 to 7296 in 2010. Even so, Zambia remains some distance from 
ensuring that children complete the primary achieving its ambitions. 
cycle. For children who do complete primary After the basic education goals were adopted, primary and lower 
school, the costs of secondary schooling can be secondary grades were merged within the same ‘basic schools’ 
prohibitive. More secondary schools are located starting in 1996, with upper secondary schools phasing out the lower 
in urban areas, limiting access to those from secondary grades. This put additional pressure on primary schools 


already coping with rising enrolment - pressure that grew further 
after 2002 as the withdrawal of fees contributed to a sharp increase 
in school participation. One symptom of the difficulty schools 


rural poor households who cannot afford the 
Cost of transport. Social and cultural barriers 


сап prevent girls from continuing with schooling and teachers face in managing the surge in enrolment is that the 
once they reach adolescence. Governments transition from grade 7 - the last year of primary, when pupils sit a 
need to carry out reforms to specifically address leaving examination - continues to be a bottleneck, with one in three 
these barriers, and so ensure that young people still not making it to grade 8, the first year of lower secondary. 


consolidate foundation skills. ў 
Progress has also been held back by major shortages of schools and 


classrooms; by 2006, only 3096 of basic schools were offering grades 
Linki 8 and 9. In addition, many of those teaching lower secondary school 
inking lower secondary classes had only been trained to teach primary grades. 


to primary education 
Zambia's experience does not present a case against universalizing 


Primary education is no longer enough to : А 
give young people a chance for decent work. lower secondary education. It does, however, underline the 
Taehinslenicel.eh is demanding stronger importance of sequencing reform and putting in place a structure 
unden 9 e am vie à ч san 9 that facilitates progression through the full cycle. 

on skills. But for childr 
Countries, the transition from primary to 
Secondary education is not smooth. Only around 


Sources: Bennell et al. (2005); UNESCO-IBE (2011); World Bank (2006c). 


Rwanda is 
aiming to 
achieve 12 
years of free 
education 
for all within 
seven years 
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half of grade 7 children passed the Primary 
School Leaving Examination in 2010. Only 
41% of those who reached the last grade of 
primary school in 2009 made the transition to 
secondary education [Sumra and Rajani, 2006; 
UNICEF, 20113]. 


In general, however, this strategy has succeeded 
in improving accessibility, provided it has been 
linked with wider reforms. In Rwanda, for 
instance, the introduction of a nine-year basic 
education cycle and the elimination of fees for 
lower secondary school in 2009 boosted the 
number of lower secondary students by 27% 
within a year, leading to an increase in the gross 
enrolment ratio to 47% by 2011, compared with 
28% in 2008. In addition, the curriculum was 
redesigned to focus on fewer core subjects 

and a new assessment system was introduced. 
The difficulty of accommodating the growing 
number of children put the quality of education 
at risk, however. This was partially addressed by 
introducing a double-shift system and building 
over 3,000 new classrooms between September 
2009 and January 2010 (Global Partnership for 
Education, 2011; Lynd, 2010; World Bank, 20114). 


To smooth the transition from primary school, 
some countries have abolished examinations 
at the end of the primary cycle that had limited 
access to lower secondary. The Gambia 
increased lower secondary enrolment in part 
by phasing out such an examination in 2002. 
Enrolment in lower secondary education 
increased from 44% in 2002 to 57% in 2003 and 
63% in 2004. 


Making secondary 

education affordable 
I had no money for books or a uniform. The 
financial situation of the family was bad. | had 
to supplement family income by working for 
daily wages, for the very survival of the family. 
Earning money was more important for me 
than going to school. 

— young man, India 


Many countries continue to charge secondary 
school fees, which are sometimes substantial 
and can be a major barrier for the poorest 
households. Abolishing fees can be a key 

way of improving access for children from 


disadvantaged groups, as evidence from some 
Asian and African countries that have expanded 
secondary education suggests. Cambodia, the 
Lao People’s Democratic Republic, Malaysia, 


Mongolia and Thailand have abolished lower 
secondary fees (Caillods, 2010] as have some 
sub-Saharan African countries, inclu: ig Ghana 
and Uganda in 2007. In Uganda, aboli- итд lower 
secondary school fees particularly in. ' cased the 
enrolment of girls from poor house who 
had been more likely to be out of sch: >l. Girls 
were about 49% more likely to enrol ın secondary 


education in 2009 than in 2005 (Аѕапкһ and 
Takashi, 2011). 


Kenya went a step further, with an am!) tious 
programme abolishing fees for all secon ary school 
grades. Enrolment rose immediately, but not for 


everyone; the government needs to make sure its 
increased investment is geared to give гоог rural 
children and girls just as much chance as others 
(Box 5.3]. Rwanda is also taking this р 
from 2012, aiming to achieve twelve years of 
free education for all within seven year: |Mugisha, 
2012; Rwanda Ministry of Education, 201 


Instead of abolishing tuition fees for a 

Some countries have opted to reduce 
eliminate fees only for specific groups such 
as girls, rural dwellers or members of =:/inic 
minorities. Under Nepal's Tenth Plan (;:02- 
2007], children from the Dalit community, the 
Janajati ethnic groups and households |; ang 
below the poverty line are exempt from ices 
(ILO Nepal, 2005; Panta and Pokhrel, 2011]. 
In Bangladesh, stipends for secondary school 
girls have been so successful that there are 
now more girls than boys in secondary school 
(see goal 5 policy focus]. 


Even when fees are abolished, other costs can 
far exceed family incomes. When there are 

no secondary schools nearby, for example, 
transport or boarding costs can be prohibitive, 
as Kenya's experience illustrates [Box 5.3]. 
Measures that aim to reduce the wider costs of 
education can be effective in increasing access 
for disadvantaged youth. 


Conditional cash transfer programmes have 
become popular following early successes in 
some Latin American countries, Оп average, 
such programmes have been found to raise 
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Removing the barriers to secondary education 


Box 5.3; Abolishing secondary school fees in Kenya 


Some countries in sub-Saharan Africa are 
g making secondary education free. 
already moved in this direction, 
q fees for upper secondary school 
ne initial response was impressive. 
ments rose from 1.2 million in 2007 to nearly 
jn in 2008, reflecting the large cost 
nat parents had been facing, especially 
иеаз. Kenya continues to have serious 
probi in making sure that all children benefit, 
howe problems that will require fixing at 
primary level, 


in rur 


fee on is part of a broader strategy to 
triple ondary enrolments by 2015. What are 
the pro s of Kenya achieving this target? 
Мис! Jepend on progress at primary level. 
Many tom the poorest households do not make 
it be primary school: one in three of poor 
young women had dropped out before reaching 
lower ondary in 2009. Moreover, while the 
abolit on of secondary school fees reduced the 
cost youseholds by 58% for day schools and 


enrol it secondary level by three to twelve 
регсел! те points in developing countries 
(Slavin, . 09]. The success of these Latin 
American programmes is encouraging some 
sub-Sa>sran African countries to emulate 

it, sometimes with strong positive effects. In 
Malawi: \ transfers to teenage girls and 
young women reduced dropout rates from 

1196 to 5% and multiplied by 2.5 the share of 
re-enroiment of girls who had dropped out 


before the launch of the programme (Baird et 
al., 2009]. Scholarships granted to poor girls 
at the end of primary school in Cambodia were 
also found to lower the barrier to secondary 
education, increasing attendance by 30% 
(Caillods, 2010). 


The most disadvantaged youth are not always 
aware that they may be eligible for such 
programmes and application processes may 
present barriers for poor households. In 
Kenya, for example, the need to photocopy an 
application form has sometimes prevented 
poor families in rural areas from applying for 
government scholarships (Ohba, 2009]. Where 
properly implemented, however, grants and 
Scholarships are powerful ways of giving young 


3196 for boarding schools, indirect costs are still 
twelve to twenty times as much as the monthly 
income of parents in rural areas, meaning 
secondary school remains out of reach for the 
poorest households. 


Abolishing fees has required allocating the 
equivalent of US$164 per pupil annually to 
compensate secondary schools for the loss in 
income - ten times the amount per pupil annually 
received by primary schools. But only a minority 
of children from poor rural households or urban 
slums - who still have to pay for uniforms and 
books - get to secondary school, so public 
spending on secondary education still heavily 
favours the non-poor. The increased investment 
in secondary education would be more equitably 
distributed if it were geared towards remote 

rural areas, slum settlements and pastoralist 
communities. 

Sources: Mawathe (2008); Kenya Ministry of Education (2005); Njoroge and 


Kerei (2012); Ohba (2009); Onsomu et al. (2006); Oyaro (2008); Somerset (2009); 
(UIS, 20122). 


people from poor families a better chance of 
getting to secondary school. 


Young mothers need support 
to return to school 
I was engaged to someone and he refused to 
let me complete my education, so | stopped. 
- young woman, Egypt 


For young women in low income countries, it 

is not only poverty that leads some to drop out. 
Deeply engrained social, cultural and economic 
barriers, such as early marriage, may also 
prevent them from continuing education. More 
than one in ten young women aged 15 to 1? are 
pregnant or mothers in sub-Saharan Africa, Latin 
America and South Asia, with as many as 3096 

or more in some countries, such as Bangladesh, 
Liberia and Mozambique (World Bank, 2010c). 


In the Plurinational State of Bolivia, Colombia, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua and 
Peru, teenage mothers have an average of 1.8 to 
2.8 fewer years of education than other girls and 
are fourteen times as likely to drop out of school. 
Even if they had attended school before they 


More than 
1in 10 Latin 
American 
young women 
aged 15 to 19 
are pregnant 
or mothers 
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became pregnant, up to 89% are out of school, 
compared with 35% of girls who did not have 
children in their teenage years (Nàslund-Hadley 
and Binstock, 2010). 


Education itself is good protection against early 
marriage for teenage girls. The median age 

for marriage among women with a secondary 
education, compared with those who have no 
education or only a primary school education, is 
over two years higher in Bangladesh and Nigeria, 
three years higher in Ethiopia and Mali, and four 
years higher in Chad (Brown, 2012]. 


Including basic life skills for sexual and 
reproductive health and HIV prevention has 
proved effective in preventing early pregnancy 
and reducing the risk of sexually transmissible 
diseases. The Better Life Options Programme for 
adolescent girls in India offers a combination of 
Skills: literacy and vocational training, support 
to enter and stay in formal school, family life 
education and leadership training. An impact 
assessment found significant benefits. The 
share of those married at age 18 or above was 
37% among graduates but only 2696 in a control 
group, and more graduates were reported to 
use contraception. Among unmarried girls, 
graduates were 65% more likely to be aware 

of AIDS and 1796 more likely to know how to 
prevent HIV and AIDS. These differences were 
even greater among married respondents 
(CEDPA, 2001). 


In some developing countries, including 

Botswana, Malawi, Namibia, Swaziland and 

Zambia, pregnant girls are excluded from school 
after giving birth, for a period that ranges from 
at least six months to eighteen months. These 
girls are often not allowed to return to the same 
school after giving birth. In countries where 
schools are legally obliged to readmit young 
mothers, such as Cameroon, South Africa and 
most countries in Latin America, social stigma 
and the absence of educational, financial and 
psychological support make it difficult to return 
(Hubbard, 2008). 


Even where the law has changed to assure 
the right to education of young mothers, more 
has to be done to empower them to take 
advantage of that right. Recognizing this need, 
since 1978 the Women’s Centre of Jamaica 


Foundation has provided all-round support to 
help mostly poor pregnant girls and mothers 
under age 16, including food and transport 

costs, so they can re-enter school after giving 


birth. The programme has been partly funded 
by the government since 1991, although recent 
budgetary cuts have forced the foundation to 
reduce its activities. Over 1,000 youne mothers 


take part in life skills and school re-entry 


programmes each year. Evaluations the late 
1990s showed that the programmes ‘ncreased 
the likelihood of young mothers com; «ting high 
school from 20% to 32% (Advocates fo: Youth, 
2012; Barnett et al., 1996; Drayton et 2000: 
ECLAC, 2007; Tomlinson, 2011]. 

A survey conducted by the Forum for /:'гісап 
Women Educationalists in Zambia shows how 


a combination of communication activ! es, 
legislative change and local training tor teachers 
and students can change attitudes tov ards 


school re-entry. While 69% of teachers were 
against school re-entry for pregnant п is in 
2001, 84% expressed a positive attitud» after 
receiving training in 2004. Opposition зо 

decreased among parents, from 53% 1: 25% 


(FAWE, 2004]. 


Making secondary 
education more rele: ant 
to the world of work 


Lessons like history, you sit there, like, ‘Why 
am | here?’ It didn't interest me. Why do | need 
to know about Henry VIII? It's never going 
to come up in the workplace, is it? Writing 
reports and letters - that's important, and ICT 
~ you're always going to use а computer. 

- young woman, United Kingdom 


If adolescents feel that Secondary education 
lacks meaning or is not preparing them 
adequately for life and Work, a gradual process 
of disengagement can set in that undermines 
their learning or leads them to drop out. Making 
secondary education more inclusive reduces 
the risk that they will join the millions of young 
people in the world who leave school without the 
skills required for good jobs or further training. 
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Some countries have made secondary education 
more equitable and more relevant to the world of 
work by diversifying the curriculum to cater for a 
wider га! of interests and abilities. They have 
also struck a good balance between technical, 
vocational and general subjects, ensured that 


these subjects build on foundation skills, and 
smoothes the school-to-work transition by 
emphasizing transferable skills. 

Many countries that have achieved high upper 
seconds ^nrolment, such as the Netherlands, 
the Вер. of Korea and the United States, 
have m: jreat strides in these areas. Some 
middle income countries, including Brazil, China 
and India. are using similar measures to expand 
second: 'ducation. 

Lower .-condary: a common 

curric ит to equip all with 

core skills 

Avital fi tep in making sure that secondary 


educati ers the most opportunities to the 
widest range of students, including those from 
disadvantaged backgrounds, is to provide а 
commo core curriculum that consolidates 
founda kills. 

Providin., з common curriculum for all learners 
up to age 15, rather than sorting students into 
streams according to academic performance, is 
a better way of ensuring that all students acquire 
core skills. International and national comparisons 


in OECD countries show that the earlier such 
selection occurs, the more learning achievement 
is correlated with students’ socio-economic 


background (Field et al., 2007; Woessmann, 2009]. 


When students at greater risk of school failure 
are grouped together, lower expectations, a 
less stimulating learning environment and peer 


effects often diminish their learning achievement. 


Inequalities in reading performance are wider 
in systems that group students early according 
to ability, as in the Czech Republic, Germany 
and Greece, whereas they decrease most in 
Countries with a comprehensive system, such 
as Canada, New Zealand and Turkey (Напиѕћек 
and Woessmann, 2005; Hattie, 2009; OECD, 
2010b]. In Poland, delaying grouping of students 
by ability by one year before the age of 15 led 

to an increase in students’ performance and 
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a significant decrease in the share of low 
performing students who were typically enrolled 
in vocational schools, from 21.496 in 2000 to 
15% in 2003 [Wisniewski 2007]. 


Some low and middle income countries, 

such as Botswana, Ghana, South Africa and 
Uganda, have developed a common curriculum 
framework together with new assessment 
practices, learning materials and teacher 
training activities (Hoppers, 2008). This has 
allowed schools to concentrate on core skills, 
including literacy and numeracy, while offering 
extracurricular activities to meet the wider 
needs and interests of their students. Botswana, 
for example, reformed its basic education 
system in 1995 to offer a core curriculum for all 
learners at lower secondary level. Core subjects 
undertaken by all students, irrespective of ability, 
include languages, sciences, social studies 

and practical subjects such as agriculture and 
technology. Practical subjects are aimed not 
only at mastering a particular trade, but also at 
fostering transferable skills for employability 
(Tabulawa, 2009; UNESCO-IBE, 2010; World 
Bank, 20083]. 


Upper secondary: striking a 

balance between technical, 
vocational and general subjects 

After lower secondary education, some students 
enter general secondary school and follow an 
academic or vocational route, while others enter 
technical and vocational institutions. There is 

a vast array of public and private institutions at 
this level, but the numbers of those entering 

the different types of institutions are notoriously 
difficult to obtain. 


Upper secondary enrolment is increasing, 
but varies between countries 

From 1999 to 2010, as overall upper secondary 
enrolment increased, enrolment in technical and 
vocational education also increased, but with 
wide variations between and within regions. The 
proportion of secondary students in technical 
and vocational education is low, on average, in 
sub-Saharan Africa, South and West Asia, and 
the Arab States (Figure 5.3). This is an indication 
that countries where overall enrolment in 
secondary school is low are less likely to offer 


Botswana 
reformed its 
education 


system to offer 


a core lower 
secondary 


curriculum to 


all learners 
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Figure 5.3: Low secondary enrolment, a smaller share in technical and vocational education 
Upper secondary gross enrolment ratio by type of programme, by country, latest year available (2009-2011) 
Gross enrolment ratio (%) 
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ized curriculum for most students. 
ceptions, however. In Angola, where 


a vocation 


three ou! of four are in technical and vocational 
education 
Gender a ties are often wider in technical 


and voc: { education than in general 
educatie^ In Bangladesh, girls accounted for 
only 21%, technical and vocational enrolment, 
compar th 5196 of general secondary 
enrolme Girls who are enrolled in technical 
and voc al education tend by and large to 
be in areas that lead to traditionally female 
occupations, often characterized by low pay, 
such as hoi dressing, sewing and tailoring, sales 
and se: occupations, and care professions 
(Europea Commission, 2006; Gaidzanwa, 2008; 
Solotaroff et al., 2009). 


The bo of technical and vocational 


educa Jepend on labour market demand 
Techni ind vocational education may be most 
effecti en it builds on solid foundation skills 
and me ibour market demand for skills, as 
in Chin» «nd the Republic of Korea, which have 
exper: economic growth and expanded 
primary education. 

The importance of linking the content of 


technical and vocational education to labour 
market needs is illustrated by evidence from 
several countries. In Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Thailand апа Turkey, for example, where labour 
market returns to secondary education - the 
effect on earnings of additional schooling - are 
generally high, they are higher for vocational 
education than for secondary general education. 
In Cambodia, returns to male vocational 
Secondary school graduates in wage employment 
are 39%, relative to primary school graduates, 
compared with 3296 for secondary general school 
graduates [Patrinos et al., 2006). This reflects 
recent developments in the Cambodian labour 
market, where scarce skills are increasingly 
being rewarded (Lall and Sakellariou, 2010]. 


In other countries, such as Egypt, the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, Rwanda and the United 
Republic of Tanzania, returns to vocational 
Secondary are lower than to secondary 
general education, sometimes considerably so 
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(Kahyarara and Teal, 2008; Lassibille and Tan, 
2005). In Egypt, where returns to secondary 
schooling are low overall, the returns to 
graduates of vocational secondary schools are 


4%, compared with 796 for graduates from upper Technical 

general secondary schools (Salehi-Isfahani et and vocational 

al., 2009). This may in part reflect the fact that education 

students who join secondary general schools are is often 

more likely to be from wealthier backgrounds. | 

According to analysis by the EFA Global dominated by 
disadvantaged 


Monitoring Report team based on the 2005-2006 
Egypt Household Education Survey, around one 
in two of adolescents aged 14 to 17 from the 
wealthiest quintile were in secondary general 
education, while fewer than one in ten from the 
poorest quintile were. For the wealthiest and 

the poorest households, around 20% were in 
vocational school. 


young people 


Although technical and vocational education 

can improve the transition from school to 

work in the short term, it can limit students’ 
ability to adapt to long-term structural and 
technological change in the economy. Analysis of 
eighteen OECD countries found that those with 
more general education had better long-term 
employment prospects (Напиѕћек et al., 2011]. 


In rich countries, diversifying the curriculum 
enables upper secondary school to cater for 
all students 

A diversified secondary curriculum that 
balances technical, vocational and general 
education is crucial in order to offer students 
from all backgrounds more choice, and to avoid 
perceptions of the vocational track as second 
best and a dead end that does not lead to 
further education. 


Technical and vocational education tends to be 
dominated by young people from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, and so is often seen as second 
rate. Among sixty-five countries and territories 
that took part in the 2009 Programme for 
International Student Assessment survey, 

at least one in seven 15-year-olds attended 
vocational education in twenty-two of them.’ А 
comparison of these twenty-two countries and 


2. Austria, Belgium (Flemish), Bulgaria, Colombia, the Czech Republic, Croatia, 
Hungary, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, Montenegro, Shanghai, 
the Republic of Korea, Romania, Serbia, Slovakia, Slovenia, Chinese Taipei, 
Thailand and Turkey. 
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territories shows that, in eighteen, students 

streamed into vocational schools have lower 
Socio-economic status on average than their 
peers in general education. 


In Hungary, for example, 1996 of students in 
secondary general education were in the bottom 
Socio-economic quartile, compared with 5496 of 
students in vocational schools. In the Republic 
of Korea, the figures were 1796 and 5296, 
respectively. In countries where disadvantaged 
students are streamed into vocational schools, 
average scores in mathematics were lower 
than in secondary general education. The four 
countries with the widest performance gaps 
were ones where the proportion of those from 
disadvantaged backgrounds was greatest. By 
contrast, where students in vocational secondary 
schools tended to be of higher socio-economic 
status [including Colombia, Indonesia, Japan and 
Mexico], the average mathematics score was 
higher in these schools than in secondary general 
education schools. This suggests that vocational 
secondary education school is not necessarily 
second rate, but that streaming of disadvantaged 
students into these schools is a key reason for 
differences in performance (Altinok, 2012]. 


Pushing lower performing students into parallel 
technical and vocational streams therefore risks 
cementing social inequalities. In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, low level vocational 
qualifications have attracted criticism for 
bringing no returns in the labour market, and 
for sometimes even being harmful because they 
send poor signals to employers (Wolf, 201 1). As 
the skills upon which these low qualifications 
are based do not reflect those required in 
most jobs, some employers prefer students 
with strong general education qualifications 
and more transferable skills. High performing 
students with such qualifications are more able 
to adapt and learn on the job. The result is that 
low performing students tracked into low level 
vocational qualifications face further social and 
economic disadvantage. 


If the technical and vocational education offered is 
of high quality however, and relevant to the world 
of work, combining vocational subjects with work- 
based learning opportunities can help re-engage 

students who might otherwise leave school 

early. Experience from OECD countries suggests 


that when technical and vocational subjects are 
introduced alongside general subjec's and made 
more relevant to the labour market, enrolment 
and completion rates can increase. (ine study 
found that a 10 percentage point inc; =аѕе 

in the share of upper secondary stuc ents in 


vocational and pre-vocational progr: mes was 
associated with a 2.6 percentage p increase 
in completion rates. In Australia, the introduction 
of vocational courses in the genera! ~irriculum 
helped reduce early school leaving \ificantly 
[Markussen and Sandberg, 2011) 

If weaker students are tracked into te-hnical 
and vocational subjects, they need to зе offered 
a route back into general education, given 
options to include relevant general : ation 
subjects, as a rigid separation of the pathways 
can reinforce inequality of opportunity, increase 
dropout rates and damage career рг pects. 
Recognizing this, some rich countries nave 
striven to offer more flexible approa: 
Switzerland has created a special one vear 
programme so that technical and voc. ional 
graduates who want to enter universi! can catch 


up on academic subjects. In 2010, abc it 13% of 
21-year-olds were taking additional г: «demic 
subjects under the programme. Parti ating 
in the programme improved the prosp.cts of 
girls from low socio-economic backgrounds 
who wanted to study at post-secondary level 

in particular. Girls with well-educated parents 
were 15% less likely to take these additional 
subjects than those with less educated parents, 
suggesting that the opportunity corrects to some 
extent for the socio-economic bias operating 

at the entry to vocational school [Falter and 
Wendelspiess Chávez Juárez, 2011). 


Singapore's flexible approach is a particularly 
strong example (Law, 2011). The system allows 
students to move among five different streams, 
according to their abilities and interests (OECD, 
2012b]. Regardless of the stream they take, 
their qualifications can be a route into tertiary 
education. This approach has been successful 
thanks to features not necessarily found in 
poorer countries, such as Strong links between 
government and industry, large investments in 
teacher training, adequate teaching and learning 
resources, and efficient monitoring of student 
capacities and interests. 
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Singapore's experience raises a question that 
many low income countries have had to address: 
ge should countries aim to develop a 
curriculum with a flexible approach? 
per secondary enrolment remains 


low, as іп Burkina Faso, Ethiopia and Mozambique, 
for exam, should countries first expand the 
general secondary system, or embark immediately 
ona divers fied curriculum? The former, it would 
appear, c=" reduce social inequalities, as it 
allows mor> students to acquire and consolidate 
strong iations for further learning or work. 
Diversify ^: the curriculum in poorer 
countries :;epends on funding 

Many de 'ing countries are moving quickly 

to make te-hħnical and vocational subjects a key 
compon: { secondary education, often with 

a focus оп expanding access for disadvantaged 
young p 

The Afri Union has advocated the 

develop: of vocational skills, provided both 
in form: | non-formal settings, as part of 
Africa's omic growth strategy, calling for 
stronge egration between post-primary 
education snd training systems [African Union, 
2006, 2t Bangladesh is aiming at a massive 
expansio^ >f the vocational track in public and 
private =e ondary schools, from 3% to between 
20% апа 25% of total secondary enrolment, 
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targeting the poor and women in particular 
(Engel, 2012). China has set a target of 50% 
technical and vocational enrolments by 2020 
(China Ministry of Education, 2009). Pakistan, in 
its Vision 2030 plan, aims to increase secondary 
technical and vocational enrolment from 4.296 
in 2010 to 1596 in 2015 and 40% in 2030. It also 
envisages reserving places at technical and 
vocational institutions for disadvantaged youth 
(Engel, 2012]. 


Are these goals realistic? The answer depends 
partly on cost. For low income countries, gains 
from diversifying the curriculum by introducing 
technical and vocational education need to 

be weighed against what could be gained by 
investing the same limited resources in raising 
the quality of teaching in core curriculum 
subjects. In Benin, Chad, Guinea, Mauritania 
and Togo, the cost of technical and vocational 
education and training is more than three times 
that of upper secondary general education 
(Kamano et al., 2010). 


Integrating technical, vocational and general 
secondary subjects in one curriculum framework 
requires sufficient resources and trained teachers 
in all subject areas. In Ghana, wide disparities 

in school facilities and equipment and in the 
trained teacher supply meant that some secondary 
schools, particularly in rural areas, offered fewer 
subjects and of lower quality (Box 5.4). 


In Ghana, technical and vocational subjects are better resourced in urban 
is than in rural ones 


Technica! and vocational subjects were introduced 
into Ghana's secondary school curriculum 

from the mid-1960s, but not until 1987 was a 
comprehensive plan launched to make vocational 
education an integral part of the secondary 
education system. Education reformers 
maintained that this step would provide youth 
with skills for salaried work and self-employment 
and for post-secondary general, technical and 
vocational education. The move increased the 
proportion of students studying vocational 
Subjects by about 5096. 


Although the reforms made vocational and 
technical subjects more available, the high costs 
involved meant that schools in urban areas, 


with higher enrolment and students from rich 
backgrounds, benefited most. Because of their 
high enrolment and better resources, urban 
schools made more intensive use of equipment 
and facilities than those in rural areas. The cost 
of providing some technical subjects was twenty 
times as much in rural areas as in urban ones, yet 
the quality was poorer due to lack of equipment 
and trained teachers. 


Ghana's experience suggests that when resources 
are scarce, expanding technical and vocational 
education can further widen inequalities, 
benefiting those in urban areas. 


Source: Akyeampong (2005). 


In Benin, 
technical an 
vocational 
education is 
three times 


d 


as expensive 


as general 
education 
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To be successful, an integrated curriculum 
needs to offer a wide enough range of 

subjects. Studies in Botswana, Ghana, Kenya 
and Mozambique show that adding only а 

few vocational subjects to the curriculum of 
secondary general education brought no benefits 
in the labour market. In Mozambique, it was only 
when vocational subjects made up at least 3096 
to 40% of the curriculum that tangible benefits 
became apparent (Lauglo, 2005). 


As countries seek to expand access to secondary 
education, some have adapted the content of 
traditional subjects, such as mathematics and 
science, to incorporate vocational relevance. The 
Tutorial Learning System or SAT (Sistema de 
Aprendizaje Tutorial), developed by FUNDAEC, 
the Foundation for the Application and Teaching 
of Science (Fundación para la Aplicación y 
Ensenanza de las Ciencias], in Colombia, 
provides a good example of this approach. SAT 
is a rural education programme based on a 
revised secondary school curriculum integrating 
practical skills through conventional subjects in 
ways that make sense to rural youth. They can 
gain knowledge in agriculture, animal husbandry 
and other rural activities through subjects such 
as mathematics and science. SAT's success has 
led several other countries in Latin America to 
adopt it, and some NGOs are experimenting with 
it in Zambia and other African countries (IFAD, 
2010; Murphy-Graham et al., 2002]. 


Strengthening the links 
between school and work 


In colleges and in schools as well, they 
should do more, not just a day release where 
you go off and do a bit of work experience, 
they should do it like if they have two days in 
school, three days in placement, just balance 
it out. That way you're in school, you're 
learning what you need to learn and you're out 
there trying to get some experience. 
- young woman, United Kingdom 


School leavers often face a conundrum: they 
cannot get a job because they lack work 
experience, but they cannot get work experience 
unless they get a job. In Egypt, for instance, 
employers consider work experience the most 


important criterion for recruitment [El Zanety 


and Associates, 2007]. For those wh» are able to 
remain in upper secondary education, connecting 
schools to the workplace is a way te solve the 
conundrum, smoothing the transit: to work, 
Internships and apprenticeships are vays young 
people can acquire transferable an.) vocational 
skills through direct work experie: While 
formal apprenticeships can last sev. al years, 


internships sometimes last only wees or 


months. Internships are not struct ! on the 
basis of a curriculum and the learr outcomes 
are seldom assessed. By contrast, |: : гта! 
apprenticeships are geared toward: 'arning a 
trade, with the workplace as the site acquiring 
the skills recognized in a qualificati: nternships 
are generally either unpaid or offer а small 
stipend, while apprentices are usually paid a 
minimum wage or stipend during th training. In 
both cases, companies bear the cost: of training 
and governments pay the costs of =: ling. 
Internships are not reaching 
the disadvantaged 
The only thing that | haven't got ex single 
time I've gone to an interview is e». rience, 
and you can't get that unless you work for 
free. I've been to interviews and th: / уе said, 
‘Oh, we can't offer you a place but w+ can offer 
you an internship for six months fo: (ree, and 
sometimes they don't even pay your travel. | 
have done internships but it gets to the stage, 
like, it you're not going to employ rme then you 


can't take advantage.’ 
- young woman, United Kingdom 


Short-term internships can help students 
discover the world of Work, provide career 
ideas, improve motivation at school and develop 
students’ transferable skills. To provide 

good quality training, they require a high 

level commitment from employers and well- 
developed legal and institutional frameworks. 


In poorer countries, where small, informal 
enterprises often dominate and youth 
populations are large, internships may be 
available only to a minority. Even in rich 
countries, the availability of internships often 
replicates discrimination in the labour market. 
making it difficult for disadvantaged youth to 
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secure contracts because of gender, disabilities 
or ethnic background (ECOTEC, 2009). A German 
survey found that young people with German- 
sounding names applying for internships were 


14% more likely, on average, to receive a call for 
ап interview than those with Turkish-sounding 
names (Kaas and Manger, 2010). Similar 
discrimin-'ory practices have been reported in 
the Unite“ ‘падот and Greece (Drydakis and 
Vlassis, 2907; Woods et al., 2009). 

Interns 01111 receive low or no remuneration, 
often no i enough to cover basic living 
expense jund one-half of interns surveyed 
in Europe 2011 received no compensation. As 
а consen се, the majority relied on parental 
funds to =! able them to benefit from this form 
of work rience, effectively excluding those 
whose par en's cannot afford to provide such 
support [European Youth Forum, 2011). 


Forma! -»prenticeships 
can prov іе skills for good jobs 


[In my >pprenticeship], | will go to the centre 

to lear puter repair. When | study in the 

centre practise there and after getting 

a cer ie, I can work right away. | don't 

only | ı theory. They allow me to practise 

asser g or repairing computers. 

- young man, Viet Nam 

Experience in most regions of the world shows 
that forms: apprenticeships сап be beneficial 


in building bridges between school and the 
workplace. Formal apprenticeships linked 
with the school system are most common in 
developed countries.’ They can increase the 
attractiveness of staying in education while 
benefiting employers by ensuring that young 
people enter the labour market with relevant 
Skills and experience. 


In France, apprentices alternate between 
general and theoretical instruction at an 
apprenticeship training centre [Centre de 
Formation d'Apprentis] and practical training at 
the workplace. They receive 25% to 78% of the 
minimum wage, depending on their age and the 


3. Traditional apprenticeships, which are particularly taken up by disadvantaged 
Youth in low income countries, are usually offered by small business owners 
Who teach a skill or trade to young people, but with no direct links to school 
(see Chapter 6] 
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length of their contract (France DARES, 2011). 
Apprenticeships lead to the same qualifications 
as education in the classroom-based technical 
and vocational education and training track 
[Abriac et al., 2009). 


Public policy initiatives, including financial 
incentives for employers, have led to a large 
increase in the number of apprentices. The 
number of new contracts signed each year 
rose from about 130,000 in the early 1990s 

to 287,000 in 2010. That year, 57% of the new 
apprentices were aged 15 to 18, two-thirds 
were males, and two-thirds had either no 
qualification or secondary-level vocational 
certificates (France DARES, 2011). Even so, the 
French apprenticeship system operates on a 
much smaller scale than the better-established 
German system, and tends to contract during 
recessions, as was observed in 2009 and 2010 
[Lefresne, 2011) (see Box 5.5]. 


Apprenticeships succeed in bridging the 
schooling system and the labour market: 
they facilitate the acquisition of skills relevant 
to employer needs, and provide youth with 
workplace experience. In France in 2007, 
three years after completing their training, 
8496 of former apprentices were employed; 
95% of those had full-time jobs, and 7496 
permanent contracts. The corresponding 
figures for youth from the classroom-based 
technical and vocational education and training 


track were 78%, 89% and 6496. After taking In France, 8496 
into account initial education and other socio- of trainees 
economic characteristics, going through an 

apprenticeship increased the likelihood of being were employed 
employed three years after completion by 6.5 three years 
percentage points, and salaries were 2.9% after an 

higher (Abriac et al., 2009). One limitation is apprenticeship 


dropout: one-quarter of apprenticeship contracts 
are terminated early, either because apprentices 
lacked necessary foundation skills, or did not 
receive enough attention at the workplace, 

or faced financial, housing or transportation 
difficulties (Lefresne, 2011]. 


Apprentices are often more likely to be men 
because of discrimination in the labour market and 
the types of occupations for which apprenticeships 
are available. In 2010 only 1396 of graduates of 
Egypt s dual system, for instance, were women 
because of the focus on traditional industrial 
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occupations (Adams, 2010). Young women 

who have taken apprenticeships get paid less 
in them, find it harder to get a job and receive 
lower pay once they are in work (Adams, 2007]. 
In the United Kingdom, female apprentices earn 
2196 less, on average, while undertaking their 
training. The wage benefit of a woman who has 
undertaken an apprenticeship was just 496, 
compared with 2096 for a man undertaking the 
same apprenticeship (TUC and YWCA, 2010]. 


Formal apprenticeships can achieve different 
outcomes for students depending on how they 
are organized. Japan has a long history of 
apprenticeships in which schools and employers 
cooperate in placing school graduates directly 
into jobs. Schools play an active role in the 
selection process by recommending students 
for particular apprenticeship positions. Evidence 
suggests that this creates an incentive for less 
academically oriented students to work harder 
in order to gain higher marks to improve their 
chances of being recommended for larger, 

more prestigious companies (Genda and 
Kurosawa, 2001). One disadvantage of this 
approach is that there are incentives for teachers 
to support better performing students to ensure 
that their schools maintain links with more 
prestigious companies. 


In the United Kingdom, schools play a less active 
role. About 4296 of secondary school graduates 
who enter apprenticeships do so by applying 
directly to an employer. About 1096 find their 
apprenticeships through connections, and only 
10% secure an apprenticeship through a careers 
adviser or teacher. The share of black and other 
ethnic minority youth already employed who 
enter apprenticeships is 3296, compared with 
44% for white youth [Learning and Skills Council, 
2008] - a situation that reflects the general 
difficulties that socially disadvantaged groups 
face in securing jobs in the United Kingdom. 


In other contexts, combining school and work 
can benefit disadvantaged students, especially 
if they are specifically targeted, as Career 
Academies in the United States have shown. 
About 2,500 of these offer academic and 
technical curricula related to career themes 
and establish partnerships with local companies 
to offer work-based learning opportunities. 


Evaluations have shown that young men at the 
greatest risk of dropping out who attend Career 


Academies benefit in particular. They sre more 
likely to complete school and get a job, and those 
least likely to do well academically bc -ome more 
engaged with school [Kemple, 2004 
Apprenticeships link the school cut iium with 
the workplace in a variety of ways. Th- German 


dual model, combining structured ti 
within a company and part-time class: зот 
tuition, works well in Germany Беса‹. of 
strong regulation and partnerships be ween 
government, employers and employ: Its 
success in other settings would дере on 


matching the conditions that have ens ed it to 
work well in Germany (Box 5.5]. 

Switzerland, with a long tradition of employer 
engagement in technical and vocatior 
education, has a slightly different mot from 
the German dual system, described a= triple 


System. It involves three learning sites: the 


factory or business place for three or {sur days a 
week, the vocational school for one or ‘wo days 

a week and a special centre or workshop where 
introductory courses are given, usually ‘or three 


months (Gonon, 2004). The Swiss expe” ence 


shows that investment in such training сап be 
very beneficial to companies. One stud estimated 
that іп 2004 Swiss companies invested /S$3.8 
billion in apprenticeship training while obtaining 


а productive output of US$4.2 billion (OCD, 
20103]. The willingness of companies to : 
wide range of apprenticeships depends partly 
on the economic climate. In the early 2 
for example, the share of companies offe 
apprenticeships fell (Gonon, 2004). 


Combining work experience and schooling can 
help address inequality, but a large modern 
sector is necessary for this approach to work 
well. In many low income countries, including 
those in sub-Saharan Africa where employment 
in the informal sector is prevalent, it is difficult 
to provide youth in school with well-structured 
work experience in small enterprises that are 
often household based. In such countries, the 
limited opportunities for work-based learning 
are likely to be rationed to the privileged few 
who make it to upper secondary school, thus 
widening inequality. 
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Box 5.5: How does Germany's successful dual model work? 


Germany has managed to maintain low levels of 
youth unemployment, even as other countries in 
Europe have experienced an economic downturn. 
In January 2012, youth unemployment stood at 
8%, compared with 23% in France and 22% in 
the United Kingdom. The German dual model of 
structured training within a company combined 
with part-time classroom tuition in vocational 
and gene subjects is often cited as a reason for 
this achievement. 


The mode! has been successful in providing 
young people with skills for a smooth transition 
to the labcur market. Open to all students who 
have completed lower secondary education at 
age 15, it ts two to three and a half years. 
Around 60% of German youth enrol in the dual 
system, and 5796 of those who complete an 
apprenticeship are immediately employed by 
their training company. 


Apprentices are considered employees and paid 


by the tra 
about 340 
car repair 


ing company. They can choose from 
occupations, from hairdressing and 
to insurance and financial services. 


Regulation and partnership are the principles that 
make the system so successful. Representatives 
of the federal government, the states, employers 
and employees work together by consensus to 


Implementing programmes of formal 
apprenticeships linked with schooling is even 
more challenging. Compared with richer 
countries, low and lower middle income 
countries have fewer formal firms and industries 
that can be partners and they lack the necessary 
regulatory capacity. In addition, the benefits 

of formal apprenticeships for government, 
employers and students are sometimes not 
clear and the level of mutual trust is low. Such 
apprenticeships benefit only those students 
fortunate enough to reach upper secondary 
School, moreover, as many leave school before 
this stage with even more limited opportunities 
to gain skills for good jobs. Despite the 
difficulties involved, Egypt has successfully 
experimented with formal apprenticeships linked 
to schools (Box 5.6). 


develop curricula, provide training and carry out 
assessment, certification and quality assurance. 


Mutual trust and a long-term commitment 

to developing human resources are the key 
ingredients that enable the dual system to deliver 
the skills that employers need while guaranteeing 


employees sufficient skills to change jobs and Germany's 

move up the career ladder. They are also the 

aspects of the dual system that make it so dual system 

difficult to replicate elsewhere. has helped 
maintai 

Germany's economy has a broad industrial base, z aintain 

with many small and medium-sized companies its youth 

involved in export-oriented activities and unemployment 

requiring a highly skilled workforce. Companies at 8% 


thus see apprenticeships as a vital investment to 
guarantee their long-term competitiveness. 


While the dual system has often been cited as one 
reason youth unemployment is lower in Germany 
than elsewhere in Europe, economic growth and 
an ageing population are also key factors. Given 
the economic downturn and demographic growth 
in many other OECD countries, it remains to be 
seen to what extent elements of the dual system 
could help to solve the problem of unemployment 
on a large scale. 


Sources: BIBB (2011); Eurostat (2010); Hippach-Schneider and Toth (2009); 
Germany Ministry of Education (2011). 


Career counselling should aim 

to help disadvantaged youth 

secure apprenticeships 
I think it would make a big difference if | could 
find someone well-educated to guide and give 
me a better understanding of my vocation of 
interest. If someone can give me the skills 
and the possibility to start work, | know | can 
achieve my goals. 

- young woman, Ethiopia 


Although some schools offer career counselling, 
it tends to focus more on education decisions 
than on occupation choices (Watts and Fretwell, 
2004). In Japan, however, teachers take a more 
active role in counselling apprenticeship-bound 
students about the appropriateness of specific 
companies and jobs. This tends to ensure that 
students are fully informed and that the jobs match 
their interests, hence reducing dropout from the 
apprenticeships (Brinton, 1998; Hori, 2010). 
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Box 5.6: Egypt adopts the German 
model with success 


Confronted with high youth unemployment 
and a skill mismatch, in 1994 the Egyptian 
Government set up a dual system of school- 
and work-based technical education, known as 
the Mubarak-Kohl initiative, with the support 
of Germany. 


Students spent two days a week at school 

and four days in a company. The Ministry of 
Education paid the cost of schooling, including 
classrooms and teachers, while the private 
sector paid for training in factories and 
provided a stipend for trainees throughout the 


three-year programme. By 2009, the initiative 
included 76 technical secondary schools and 
1900 companies providing training in 32 
trades to 13,000 students. 


The programme has continued to expand. In 
2010, 10,200 new students enrolled, almost 
doubling the intake. About 3096 of graduates 
immediately found a job, while 4096 continued 
further studies in higher education. Rather 
than copying the German dual system, the 
project adapted its basic principles to the local 
context. For example, business associations 
play a key role in providing training places, 
while in Germany the link is made with 
companies directly. 


Source: Adams (2010). 


Even in countries where career guidance 

in schools is difficult, initiatives such as 

career fairs, school visits to workplaces and 

partnerships with local employers have shown 

some positive results. The INJAZ Al-Arab 
programme, for instance, offers a framework 
for local partnerships between schools and 
enterprises in twelve countries in the Middle 
East and North Africa. In Lebanon, volunteers 
from leading companies go to secondary schools 
to share their professional experience and teach 
courses on job-seeking skills and business 
ethics, as well as advanced programmes on 
economics and entrepreneurship. More than 
600,000 beneficiaries have been reached through 
INJAZ Al-Arab since 2004. 


In Jordan, during the 2010/11 school year 
over 100,000 students benefited from various 


activities conducted by INJAZ volunteers in 
secondary schools, such as careers guidance, 
job shadowing [ог work readiness], аг} life 


skills training (INJAZ Jordan, 2012] Lebanon, 
the programme is being scaled up to reach 

all secondary school students ETF. 12). It 
increased by 33% the share of studer's who 
felt confident about their ability to m= "аде a job 
interview successfully, compared w tudents 
who had not attended the programm Angel- 
Urdinola et al., 2010). 

Transferable skills for all: a «sirable 
but challenging goal 

Skills learned at school need to exten! beyond 


subject knowledge. Employers repe ly 
indicate that they value transferable 

such as applying knowledge in real wor! 
situations, solving unexpected probl and 


communicating effectively with colleacues. 
Denmark, Hong Kong [China], New Z«:and 
and Queensland (Australia) all specity blem 
solving as part of their curricula. The “sw 
Zealand Ministry of Education, for ex е, 
identifies problem-solving skills suc! 

thinking critically, creatively, reflect ind 
logically; exercising imagination, initia: ve and 
flexibility; analysing problems from а riety of 
perspectives; trying out innovative anc original 


ideas; and making decisions on the b of 
experience and evidence (World Bank, 2008а]. 


Teaching practices that aim to develop skills 
such as problem solving have been popular 
mostly in developed countries and require 

a special commitment. Teachers need to be 
trained to devise learning programmes based 
on specific skill requirements, to promote these 
skills in students and to help students take a 
more active role in learning (Roegiers, 2008; 
Tehio, 2009]. 


Some Asian and Latin American countries have 
adopted ideas and practices that emphasize 
problem solving and reflective learning rather 
than mechanical training in routine tasks 
(Tippelt, 2010). Applying them in these settings 
has sometimes been difficult, even where 
political will is strong, teachers are well trained 
and financial means are adequate. 
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Singapore's initiative Thinking Schools, Learning 
unched in 2004, is an example of just 
»ging it can be to implement an 

5 learning based on problem solving. 
The initi2tive has sought to develop creativity, 
problem-solving ability and a passion for lifelong 
learning. which tend not to be encouraged 


approa: 


by rote ing of factual knowledge and 
perform=2nce on standardized tests. It focuses on 
problem ed learning, collaborative learning 
and pr work. Not all students and teachers 
are геа to accept such fundamental changes; 
some schools are reluctant to move away from 
existin« ctices, especially as these led to good 
results i examinations (Ng, 2008). 

Analysis of international evidence suggests that 
problem-solving and creative-thinking skills can 
be developed when reforms align curriculum 
objectives with examination practices, and are 
not co rained by resources at the school 

level (Sc'iweisfurth, 2011]. In reality, however, 
such al. oment and the conditions required to 
make programmes effective are hard to achieve 
in many education systems, particularly in 
develop ‘ia countries. 

Many secondary level curricula in sub-Saharan 
Africa r-'cin a traditional focus on theoretical 
knowlesce. Far too often, learning is still limited 
to mernrizing and recalling facts, and geared 
towards oassing paper-and-pencil tests in order 
to progress to the next level of schooling (World 


Bank, 2008a}, Students often lack the capacity 
to make sense of their knowledge and use it for 
effective problem solving in real-life situations. 


Information and communication 
technology can improve learning 
I know a bit about computers, but if | got 
proper training | could do well. | gained 
computer knowledge by going to cybercafés, 


but no one teaches computers. 
- young man, India 


The use of information and communication 
technology (ICT) in education is gathering 
momentum across the world, even in some of 
the most challenging environments in developing 
Countries. Much of the interest centres on 
making learning more attractive, especially for 
students at risk of leaving school early. It also 
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aims to ensure that all students develop the ICT- 
based skills required by the twenty-first century 
workplace. 


Businesses in the formal and informal sectors 
alike increasingly use mobile phones, computers 
and the Internet for trade and commerce, even 
in some of the world's poorest regions. While 
this has prompted governments to introduce 

ICT in education, most schools teach computer 
use as a technical or vocational skill, or simply 

a research tool, rather than a way to develop 
transferable skills (Trucano, 2005]. 


There is evidence from some developed 
countries that ICT can be used to improve the 
learning experience of students, including 

those at risk of dropping out of secondary 
school. When ICT is used to connect students 

to information and resources in ways which 
make learning more interesting, intellectually 
challenging and engaging, the results have been 
positive (OECD, 2006). 


But much depends on how teachers use ICT in 
teaching. It is important to ensure that teachers 
have the skills necessary to use ICT effectively, 
and to align examinations. A five-year study on 
teachers' practices using ICT in the United States 
revealed that some found it difficult to help 
students develop critical thinking and literacy 
skills, partly because national examinations 

did not focus enough on the skills that ICT was 
supposed to promote. Teachers also found that 
their heavy workloads limited the time they could 
spend using ICT in teaching. Examinations and 
demands on teachers' time need to change to 
support the introduction of ICT in schools, the 
study concluded (Orlando, 2011]. 


Many poor countries with constrained education 
budgets cannot afford computers and Internet 
connections. But there are more affordable 
options (Box 5.7]. 


The operation of the international One Laptop 
per Child programme in Peru is an example of 
how access to computers can improve learning. 
As well as increasing the use of ICT at school 
and home, the distribution of laptops to primary 
school children has helped improve their verbal 
fluency, abstract reasoning and processing 
speed (Cristia et al., 2012). Evaluators, however, 


‘One Laptop per 
Child" in Peru 
helped improve 
verbal fluency 
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The prevalence of ICT in some parts of the world 
does not mean that this is the cheapest or even 
most effective type of technology for educational 
purposes. In the developing world, the radio - 
so-called old technology - has a powerful reach, 
particularly in rural areas or sparsely populated 
regions. Radios are everywhere, with at least 7596 
of households in developing countries having 
access to a radio. 


An example is South Sudan Interactive Radio 
Instruction. It offers daily half-hour lessons in 
English, local language, mathematics and life 
Skills. More generally, such programmes have 
improved student learning by 1096 to 2096 
over control groups that did not use interactive 
radio instruction. This type of instruction is 
also extremely cost effective. In one project in 
Honduras, such instruction cost US$2.94 per 
student in the first year апа US$1.01 per year 
thereafter. 


recommended first improving teacher skills 
in using ICT in teaching and learning, rather 
than taking technology as the starting point 
for devising new means of improving learning 
[Sánchez and Salinas, 2008). 


One large-scale government-led initiative to 
help schools use ICT for teaching and learning 
is the Enlaces programme in Chile, which started 
in 1992. The programme, which has reached all 
secondary schools and half of primary schools, 
was implemented over 15 years with a budget of 
US$250 million. The government Systematically 
equipped secondary schools with computers 
and Internet connections, and trained teachers 
in educational uses of digital technology. The 
programme has helped many students improve 
their information and communication skills. But 
ICT has not been sufficiently well integrated into 
the curriculum, with teachers notably failing 
to use such technology to encourage effective 
problem-solving skills in students (Sánchez 
and Salinas, 2008]. 


In many low income countries, Internet 
connections and computers are often scarce, 


Box 5.7: Affordable new and old technology can improve learning for disadvantaged groups 


Tablet computers and e-readers, althoug 
currently expensive, are expected to fal! ın price, 
allowing for their use in expanding access to 
information resources for all learners. Ir ‘dia, 
with government subsidies, such devices ould 
be provided to students for as little as US . 


Multimedia educational resources, such ideos, 
are also being used to enhance the learn 
experience and reach students in remote «reas. 
The Khan Academy, for example, produc hort 
educational videos that serve as self-lea: ло 
tools. There have been over 60 million c 


iloads 
of its videos to supplement teaching in many 
classrooms in developing countries. 


Policy-makers seldom adequately address now 
new technology will affect the inclusion 
marginalized youth. Cost is a key factor. ^: 
forms of technology can be affordable, апо could 
be used to provide a wide range of inforr n 
resources for disadvantaged learners. 


Source: Winthrop and Smith (2012). 


so relying on ICT could exacerbate in: ality. 
for example where access is concent ed in 
rich urban areas. Mobile phones are e 
available, however, offering opportuni ies to 


use new technology even in more cha! enging 
environments. 
In the United Republic of Tanzania, the BridgelT 


programme allows teachers to download videos 
on subjects such as science and mathematics 
on a mobile phone and transfer them to a 
television in the classroom. With the support 

of Nokia, Vodafone and other partners, about 
80,000 lower secondary children and 3,000 
teachers in 150 schools have used this service, 
which is available even in remote areas without 
Internet connections. The Project has led to an 
improvement in test results (Kasumuni, 2011]. 
In developing countries, while less than 20% of 
the population can access the Internet, mobile 
phones are accessible to over 7096, offering 
hope that new ideas in teaching and learning can 
reach those even in rural areas of low income 
countries who might otherwise be left behind 
(Newby, 2012]. 
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Providing alternative 
routes for early school 
leavers 


Large numbers of young people drop out 

before « ting secondary school, even 

in middle and high income countries. Those 
leaving ol early are more likely to be from 
poor and 'sadvantaged households, requiring 
targete oport to enable them to continue with 
their le o ensure that they acquire the 
qualific: ; and skills needed to benefit from 
employr nt opportunities. 


Веас! those at risk of dropping out 
Some | :untries offer alternative routes 
to learning for those at risk of dropping out. 


The Dutch Ministry of Education spent US$451 
Million 2008 on measures aimed at preventing 
dropou ! giving young people a second 

chance, with an expectation that funding would 
increa US$556 million by 2011 (De Witte and 
Cabus, ) 


Providing alternative routes for early school leavers 


Part of the Dutch approach to preventing early 
school leaving is allowing dropouts to re-enter 
School at any point during the school year. 

This can help learners who performed well 
academically but chose to leave school to take 
a job or because of a change in circumstances, 
such as pregnancy. It may not work so well, 
however, for low achieving students who have 
been alienated from school for long periods and 
whose motivation for learning is low. Thus the 
government has also supported the creation of 
alternative learning opportunities, for instance 
in adult education centres or through distance 
education, that can cater for the learning needs 
of low achievers who have dropped out. Thanks 
to the government's attention to supporting 
some of those at risk of dropping out, the share 
of early school leavers in the population aged 18 
to 24 decreased from 17.6% in 1996 to 10.196 in 
2010 (Eurostat, 2010]. 


The Philippine Government's Dropout Reduction 
Programme, a nationwide module-based 
approach allowing students to study at home, 
has also reduced the number of early school 
leavers (Box 5.8). 


Reducing dropout in secondary education in the Philippines 


flexible provision 


The Cropout Reduction Programme, launched in 
1998. as achieved considerable success thanks 
to high-level government commitment. 


The programme has three main components, 
which are part of a comprehensive strategy for 
improving the quality of education and making 
sure all students complete compulsory education 
up to the age of 15: 


W The Open High School Programme is a formal, 
structured distance learning programme for 
upper secondary education. 


Effective Alternative Secondary Education 
consists of modularized courses and learning 
materials for students who intermittently 
miss classes. 


School-Initiated Interventions are implemented 
by schools at their own initiative to retain 
students in school or reintegrate dropouts. 


The programme targets students who 
intermittently miss classes for reasons such 

as illness, family responsibilities or farm work. 
The content of the learning modules is not 
very different from that of textbooks but 
allows students to develop understanding with 
minimum guidance. The formal structured 
distance learning programme uses media beyond 
traditional textbooks to aid learners who lack 
parental support. Additional flexible classes are 
organized at times that suit both student and 
teacher. 


By combining modularized courses and school- 
initiated interventions, some provinces have 
achieved very low dropout rates. Overall, the 
programme was successful in reducing school 
dropout from 1396 in 2005 to 896 in 2009/10. 


Source: ADB (2009) 
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In New York City, one in five of those aged 17 
to 24 - an estimated 173,000 young people - is 
neither in school nor in work. Amongst these, 
about a third lack a high school diploma. The 
secondary school dropout rate stands at some 
1296. Those who did not complete secondary 
education and who have not had a stable job 
by age 25 face sharply diminished chances of 
enjoying financial stability over their lifetime 
(Treschan et al. 2011; NYC Department of 
Education 2011). Recognizing the scale of 
this problem, Mayor Michael Bloomberg has 
initiated a programme aimed at re-engaging into 
education and work dropouts or those at risk of 
leaving school early [Box 5.9]. 


Providing opportunities through 
alternative vocational pathways 

In developing countries where few young people 
are enrolled in secondary school, community 
training centres or private vocational institutions 
can provide a viable alternative, but they need to 
be carefully attuned to local labour market needs 
and backed by long-term financial commitment. 


One example is the 600 or so youth polytechnics 
in Kenya. They account for more than half of 
total vocational and technical enrolment. About 
twice as many women are enrolled as men 
(Nyerere, 2009). They deliver module-based 


The Summer Youth Employment Program (SYEP) 
and Young Adult Internship Program (YAIP) were 
set up by New York City to provide real-world 
work experience and equip young people at risk 
of dropping out of school with employability skills. 
Both combine a paid internship (participants 
receive the New York State minimum wage of 
US$7.25 per hour) with workshops and individual 
counselling. 


The programmes target vulnerable youth - the 
'court involved', disabled, runaway and homeless, 
as well as youth from poor households. It is 
expected that more than 26,500 will have 
participated in the 2012 SYEP, which takes 
adolescents from age 14 on. The YAIP, open to 
ages 16 to 24, serves around 1,360 youth per year; 
most are aged 18 to 20 and about 4496 have not 


Box 5.9: Reconnecting young people with school and work in New York City 


general and vocational courses developed in 
partnership with local industry, flexibly organized 
to allow for entry and re-entry into the formal 
education system or the local labour market, 


After completion, students receive a National 
Vocational Education and Training Cer* íicate 
[Mwinzi and Kelemba, 2010]. 

A core aim of the youth polytechnics : provide 
training in skills directly related to loc income- 
generating opportunities, but it has n been 
achieved because of excessive formal n of 
the programme and orientation to ce ation 
(Nyerere, 2009]. Equipment in the institutions 
soon became outdated, denting their ge in 
the public eye. To revive the youth poly!---hnics, 
the government has proposed introducing an 
even more flexible programme and геу sing the 
curriculum in areas such as fashion design and 
garment making, ICT, hairdressing, bu:lding/ 
construction, and electrical/electronic 
technology. Like other programmes o! 11- kind 
in Africa, it is costly, and sustainable funding 
remains a challenge. 

In Ethiopia, where formal secondary ev. ation 


is accessible only to a minority, alterna 
training programmes have been initiated by 
the private sector, civil society organiza! ons or 
the government. At least 400 institution. offer 
skills training to early school leavers who are 


m 


completed secondary education. About 60% of 
YAIP participants are African-American and 3296 
Hispanic/Latino, and about 49% are female. 


Nine months after completing the YAIP, at 

least half the participants are in employment, 

in education or in a training programme. While 
few return to Secondary schools after the 
internship, 1896 enter a programme of basic 
reading, mathematics, writing and livelihood 

skills in preparation for the General Educational 
Development test, which leads to a qualification 
equivalent to a high school diploma; 4996 enter for 
the General Educational Development test directly. 


Sources: Annie E. Casey Foundation (2012); Holder (2010); New York City DYCD 
(20128, 20126); Treschan et al. (2011); WESTAT (2009). 
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not eligible for formal education programmes 
that require the completion of ten years of 
basic general education. The quality of training 
is very diverse; recruitment of skilled trainers 
is difficult. Although NGOs have a role to play 
in filling the gap when public institutions are 

nt or inequitable, there are concerns 


over ti evance of training received by 

disad iged youth. In an attempt to address 
these cerns, Ethiopia has been undertaking 
а comprehensive reform of technical education 
and tra ning at all levels, with a focus on training 
the tr^ ers and setting national occupational 
standi ds to link training more closely to labour 


amand [Atchoarena and Esquieu, 2002; 
Foundation, 2009; Walther, 20068]. 


marke! 
Eduka: 


Open and distance learning can 
exte access to secondary 


Schociing 

Given how many young people lack secondary 
educa: оп and how much it would cost to reach 
them | ough traditional means, some suggest 
that governments should use technology to 
reach | ge numbers of youth at low cost via 
distance and open learning (Daniels, 2010). 
ndia, Mexico, Namibia and Turkey are among 
countess that have established innovative 

er approaches operating parallel to the 
orma! education system, sometimes with 


con ble reach. These open and distance 
earning programmes combine tuition via 
different forms of technology with conventional 
face-to-face learning. 


ndia s National Institute of Open Schooling 

is one of the largest of its kind, targeting out- 
of-school learners, women, lower castes, 
scheduled tribes and those with little or no 
income. Over 300,000 are enrolled annually 

in a network of accredited study institutions 
Haughey et al., 2008; Rumble and Кош, 2007]. 
That number is low, however, given that 3996 of 
15- to 19-year-olds drop out before completing 
ower secondary schooling in India. Cost may 
imit its accessibility; depending on the level of 
subsidy, a student pays between half and all of 
the actual cost. Though this is considerably less 
han the cost of conventional secondary schools, 
it is still likely to be out of reach for students 
rom the poorest households. 


Providing alternative routes for early school leavers 


In Mexico, the Telesecundaria programme, in 
existence since 1968, has significantly increased 
access to secondary education by providing 
direct television teaching to rural learners. 
Television programmes covering the same 
secondary school curriculum offered in schools 
in the formal system are transmitted daily 

to Telesecundaria schools. Programming is 
integrated with book and teacher-led activities, 
with one teacher within the school responsible for 
all subjects in each grade. In 2010, 1.26 million 
students were enrolled in the Telesecundaria 
programme, equivalent to around 20% of total 
secondary enrolment. Enrolment is higher in 
poorer and rural parts of the country (Creed 

and Perraton, 2001; Coneval, 2011]. 


Some programmes of this type target 
disadvantaged groups specifically. Turkey's 
Open High School programme, which started 

in 1992, and Open Vocational High School 
programme, begun in 1995, use ICT and face-to- 
face instruction. The programmes offer greatly 
reduced tuition fees, free textbooks and online 
training materials. They aim to reach youth 

with physical disabilities; prisoners; children 
lespecially girls] living in isolated rural areas; 
and youth who drop out to work. Graduation 
rates of 2796 for the Open High School and 1996 
for the Open Vocational High School - for a total 
of 835,000 graduates - are an achievement for 
youth who would otherwise not have been able to 
receive a post-primary education, but still leave 
many young people lacking such opportunities 
(CEDEFOP, 2011). 


Demonstrating that open learning is feasible 

in poorer countries, the Namibian College of 
Open Learning is the largest provider of open 
schooling at secondary level in sub-Saharan 
Africa. The vast majority of learners are aged 

18 to 24, and almost seven out of ten are 
women. The college caters for over 30,000 
students annually. Nearly half of all places at 
upper secondary level are offered through this 
institution, which provides a second chance to 
youth who completed school with poor grades or 
never had a chance to attend secondary school. 
The college provides access to printed self-study 
materials, study premises, weekly tutorials and 
periodic workshops (Rumble and Koul, 2007). 


In Mexico, 
distance 
learning reached 
1.26 million 
secondary 
students in 2010 
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In terms of cost per student per subject,‘ the 
Namibian distance system is roughly as cost- 
effective as traditional schooling at lower 
secondary level, and much cheaper for upper 
secondary: about one-third of conventional costs. 
In Mexico, by contrast, annual costs per student 
were about 16% higher in the Telesecundaria 
programme than in regular schools, 

including costs of TV programme production, 
supplementary materials, teacher salaries and 
infrastructure [De Moura Castro et al., 1999). 


Experience from Mexico highlights the 
importance of ensuring that distance 
programmes are sufficiently resourced. 
Students in the Telesecundaria programme 
performed worse on average than students 

in other schools, even after controlling for 
socio-economic status. In earlier years, 

the programme faced problems such as 
inadequate infrastructure and lack of equipment. 
Reforms have since been adopted to introduce 
technological equipment, enhance teacher 
training and provide more teaching materials 
(Cortés and Giacometti, 2010). 


Countries where open and distance secondary 
education has been used successfully to reach 
disadvantaged groups and students needing 
an alternative route to education tend to have 
good infrastructure and technology, and a wide 
network of institutions for programme delivery. 


Formally recognizing learning and 
skills acquired outside of school 

A widespread concern for employers and 
students alike is the lack of information on 

what skills have actually been acquired through 
various learning and qualification pathways, 
especially in countries where most youth acquire 
working skills informally, on the job or in training 
programmes that do not deliver nationally 
recognized certificates. Setting nationally 
recognized competence standards, against 
which learners’ performance can be assessed, 
is one approach to addressing this concern. 


In many countries, representatives of 
businesses, trade unions and training institutions 


4. Students in the p 
parts in the form 


ramme generally take fewer courses than their counter 
tem 


have helped develop national standards defining 
the skills and knowledge required for а range 
of jobs. The standards are registered in а 


national qualification framework, whic’ training 
providers use to develop learning programmes; 
in some countries, individuals can have their 
skills assessed against the standards d be 
awarded a recognized qualification, insependent 
of where and when they acquired their skills. 
This approach helps overcome the freamentation 
of technical and vocational qualifications and 
establish equivalences between gene and 
vocational qualifications. 

Although more than seventy countrie 

are developing or implementing natio 
qualification frameworks, there is as little 


evidence on their impact [Allais et al., 2:109), 


Experience from Australia, England an: Scotland 
(United Kingdom) and South Africa shows that 

it is crucial to provide good quality train xg and 
maintain a high level of trust among employers 
and education institutions so that quali zations 
are valued in the labour market. Some © ountries 
have frequently revised the levels of SE, and 
competencies within their national qua cation 
frameworks, causing confusion and ultimately 


undermining the value of qualification the 
eyes of some employers and students als. 
2010; Heitmann, 2010). 


There is debate over whether national 
qualification frameworks are appropriate for 
low income countries (Allais, 2010; Heitmann, 
2010). Lessons from developed countries 
suggest that unrealistic expectations of 
frameworks and failure to adapt them to labour 
market demands can lessen their usefulness 
(Chakroun, 2010). 


Setting standards too low or making them too 
general can diminish their value on the labour 
market. In the United Kingdom, for instance, 
frameworks have been accused of setting low 
standards for low achieving students, lowering 
qualifications’ market value and limiting career 
progression and pay. Employers look for 
applicants with academic qualifications showing 
strong literacy and numeracy Capabilities; those 
with low national vocational qualifications can 
find themselves severely disadvantaged in the 
labour market (Wolf, 2011). 
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South Africa's mixed experience illustrates the 
challenges involved. Its national qualification 
framework for vocational and technical skills 
helped improve training and became important 
for job recruitment. Some providers cited the 
ability to develop learning and assessment 
tools tha! focus on the skill needs of industry 


as a тог benefit of the framework, and some 
employers felt the qualifications had become 
more relevant to the needs of industry. Others, 
though, 1211 that some skill specifications were 
not cl nough to enable easy judgements 
on what had been achieved (Granville, 2005; 
McGrath, 2009). Giving employers a say in 


specify 19 skills, and providing guidance on how 


specifications are to be interpreted and applied, 
could address such concerns. 

Sri La provides an example of the advantages 
of cle defined standards and qualifications. 
Its national qualification framework brought 


clarity to highly fragmented technical and 


vocatic ^3! education outside formal secondary 
education. The design of competence standards 
and qualifications, accreditation of providers, 
development of curricula and creation of a 

netwo-" of guidance centres contributed to a 
system of provision and certification that is used 
by almost 2096 of learners and well recognized 


by the iabour market. About 81% of those with 

a vocat onal qualification based on the national 
framework found employment without a long 
wait. One reason the framework has been 
successful is the establishment of fifty career 
guidance and counselling centres providing 
support to trainees. By 2008, the centres had 
provided information about training opportunities 
to nearly 40,000 young people and helped place 
more than 4,400 directly into jobs (GHK, 2012]. 


Many young people with low initial qualifications 
or little formal schooling prefer to re-enter 
formal education. Non-formal alternative 
learning programmes help them develop at 
least basic skills and receive a certificate of 
recognition of prior learning for re-entry into 
formal education. A transcript of competencies 
certifies their levels of achievement. Australia, 
France and the Philippines offer such alternative 
learning programmes for out-of-school youth. 


Conclusion 


The Philippine Alternative Learning System, 
funded by the Department of Education, runs in 
parallel to elementary and secondary schooling. 
Out-of-school youth using this system can 
upgrade their competencies to primary or 
secondary school level outside the formal 
system. After testing, successful participants 
receive a Department of Education certificate 
recognized as the equivalent of elementary or 
secondary qualifications. The certificate allows 
them to be mainstreamed back into formal basic 
or higher education, or a technical and vocational 
school, after passing the entrance examinations. 
The programme began in 2004 and by 2008 had 
reached about 43,347 young people aged 15 to 
24, or 6196 of learners (GHK, 2012). 


National qualification frameworks and 
programmes for recognition of prior learning can 
become good tools for ensuring that youth with 
low education who follow alternative learning 
pathways are not condemned to a dead-end 
stream but can either re-enter formal education 
or get a job. They are difficult to implement, 
however, and require close cooperation between 
interested parties, including government, 
training institutions, industry and trade unions. 


Conclusion 


Secondary education offers the best hope for 
youth to develop skills that would put them in a 
strong position to get good jobs. Many countries 
have made good progress in improving access to 
primary education, but in the developing world 
many youth are still not making the transition to 
secondary education that would enable them to 
consolidate and build on basic skills. Promoting 
the kind of skills that employers repeatedly ask 
to see in new recruits from school will be more 
successful if students have exposure to work 
through apprenticeships and other innovative 
approaches to learning, such as the use of ICT to 
develop problem-solving skills. But unless more 
disadvantaged youth actually complete lower 
secondary school, they are unlikely to benefit. 


Secondary 


education gives 
youth the best 
hope to develop 


skills for a 
good job 
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Increasing numbers : 
people are trapped in ban 
poverty, without the sk 15 
they need to build ther selves 
a better life. This chap -r 
examines ways of prov Jing 
skills training as part с a 
package of measures ї help 
the urban poor overcome the 
disadvantages they face. It 
shows how combining work 
experience in specific trades 
with training to improve basic 
literacy and numeracy skills 
can help the urban poor find 
better work. 


SKILLS FOR URBAN YOUTH: A CHANCE FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


Introduction 


The urban population is growing rapidly in many 
parts of the world, most notably in developing 


countries. Large numbers of young people are 
migrating away from rural deprivation towards 
towns and cities that hold the promise of greater 
freedom better living conditions and improved 
work opportunities. Population growth is also 
contril g to rapid urbanization. Today's 

urban yeu'h population, the largest in history, 

is bette ucated than previous generations 
and rer nts a powerful force for political and 
social c>ange as well as for economic growth. 
Urban ›п has been accompanied by a rise 

in urbar coverty, however. Young people tend 

о make up a disproportionate share of those 
iving in squalid conditions in unplanned urban 
settlements. Many are trapped in insecure, 
subsistence activities. Women are at particular 
disadvantage in urban labour markets. Many of 
hese 9 people left school before mastering 
basic = soch as literacy and numeracy. 
Urbar on can broaden opportunities if 

policie- ^ot only promote economic development 
and job creation but also allow disadvantaged 
youth ‘ake advantage of opportunities by 
acquir >g relevant skills. Unless they are 

offerec a second chance at education, young 
people sre unlikely to be able to develop skills 
through workplace training, including traditional 


apprenticeships. 


Urban poverty is 
widespread and increasing 


It is estimated that virtually all the world's 
population growth will be concentrated in urban 
areas over the next thirty years, and that by 
2040 more people will be living in urban areas 
than in rural areas in all developing regions 
[UN-HABITAT, 2008). 


Although the economy and infrastructure of 
urban areas are expected to improve, they are 
unlikely to keep pace with growth in the youth 
population. Urbanization has led to significant 
urban poverty, manifested in the growth of 
slums and informal settlements. More than 

800 million people are estimated to live in slums 


Introduction 


in developing countries - equivalent to one in 
three city dwellers (UN-HABITAT, 2008]. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, almost two-thirds of the urban 
population live in slums, and in South Asia more 
than one-third. This population is expected to 
reach 889 million by 2020 (UN-HABITAT, 2008), 
making it even more crucial to pay attention to 
skills and work in these environments. 


Whether in regions where urbanization is 
increasing, or others that have long been 
urbanized - such as Latin America, where 
around one-quarter live in slums - many young 
people live in extremely poor environments 

that offer little prospect of finding decent jobs. 
Slum dwellers and other urban poor suffer 

from inadequate housing, overcrowding, lack of 
access to sanitation and water, and inadequate 
basic services. They are vulnerable to natural 
disasters and environmental hazards, experience 
high levels of crime and violence, and lack legal 
protection. Under these conditions, a growing 
number of disadvantaged youth are struggling to 
find good jobs that will give them a secure future. 
But the odds are against them. Many are trapped 
in informal, insecure, low paid work. 


Young people migrate to urban areas 
in the hope of better lives 

Most urban growth is driven by natural increase, 
but rural to urban migration also plays a part, 
especially where countries are urbanizing from 
a predominantly rural context, such as in East 
and South Asia, sub-Saharan Africa and the Arab 
States. Migrants made up more than 40% of 

the population of seven West African capitals in 
the early 2000s (Brilleau et al., 2004).' Many are 
young: in Egypt, those aged 15 to 29 were 40% 
more likely to migrate than those aged 30 to 39, 
and 80% more than those aged 40 to 59 [Kabbani 
and Kothari, 2005]. 


The reasons for migration to urban areas vary. 
For young men in particular, migration to 

cities offers the prospect of work and income 
opportunities that do not exist in rural areas. 

In some places, male and female migration 
patterns are converging. In China, rural to urban 
migration is taking place on a massive scale, 
with 145 million migrant workers living in urban 


1. The seven cities are Abidjan, Bamako, Cotonou, Dakar, Lomé, Niamey and 
Ouagadougou 
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areas in 2009. More than half were born after 
1980; among these younger migrants, 4196 were 
women. Among rural youth with low education 
or unable to afford higher education, moving to 
a city is an alternative to continuing with studies: 
more than 70% of migrants had not completed 
upper secondary education (Chiang et al., 2011). 


Young women, like young men, are increasingly 
responding to economic incentives to migrate, 
which include escaping rural unemployment or 
working to save money to start a business. In Viet 
Nam, growth in manufacturing increased rural to 
urban labour mobility. But young women unable 
to obtain manufacturing jobs often seek work in 
low skilled, low paying occupations, including 
domestic work. They cannot compete equally 
With men in the private sector, partly because 

of discrimination in recruitment and partly 
because they tend to have less education and 
fewer skills (Kabeer et al., 2005). Elsewhere, 
young women migrate from rural areas in 

hopes of escaping restrictions imposed by 
discriminatory cultural practices. In slum 

areas of Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 2596 of girls 

had migrated to escape forced marriage [Tacoli 
and Mabala, 2010]. 


Many young people are displaced to cities bya 
range of other factors, including rapid population 
growth in rural areas, effects of climate change 
on agricultural productivity and livelihoods, and 
internal conflict (Grant, 2012). In Sudan and South 
Sudan, conflict has led to forced displacement 

of large rural populations to а small number 

of urban centres, whose population has grown 
exponentially (Pantuliano et al., 2011). 


Many arriving in urban areas have fewer chances 
of getting jobs than other urban residents 
because they have less education and lack 
contacts and job information. This is reflected 
in differences in employment and earnings. In 
China, 8096 of short-term or seasonal migrants 
aged 15 to 18 have dropped out of school, 
compared with 34% of permanent residents 
in urban areas. They lack access to education, 
health and other public services, which are 
primarily restricted to those with residence 
permits: 40% of children of migrants 
{aged 11 to 14] are out of school, compared with 
15% of children of permanent residents (Grant, 
2012; World Bank, 2007b]. Consequently, they 


end up filling the least skilled jobs available, 
without health insurance or pension benefits, 
and with lower pay - often half of what Similarly 


skilled urban residents are paid, although still 
above rural income levels (Grant, 20 

Many urban poor 

lack foundation skills 

The extent of education deprivation ng the 
urban poor is often overlooked. IHE ties 
within urban areas are often extrem implying 
that slum dwellers do not necessa e better 
than the rural poor - and the extent od depth of 
urban poverty are underestimated (С: «nt, 2012]. 
For instance, in greater Cairo а large -hare of 
the population live in informal settler: ents. Not 
only do they lack a decent income, bu they also 
face costs that are often higher than more 
prosperous areas of the city due to tho lack 

of infrastructure for education, health water, 
sanitation, electricity and transport !© sory, 2010). 


While education opportunities are m 
widespread in urban areas than rura! es 
in many developing countries, the dif 
in acquisition of foundation skills bet 

the urban poor and rural poor is not ge. 
Across forty-five countries, the urban ^ ch 

are far more likely than the urban рос. to 

have continued at least until the end с: \ower 
secondary school (Figure 6.1]. In ten c: these 
countries, the proportion of those age: 15 to 24 
lacking foundation skills is even higher among 
the urban poor than among the rural poor. 


In Cambodia, 90% of poor urban youth do not 
have the chance to complete lower secondary 
education, compared with 8296 of the rural poor 
and 31% of the urban rich. In Nigeria, there is 

à vast gulf in education opportunities between 
the rich and poor in urban areas. Almost all the 
urban rich get at least as far as lower secondary. 
compared with less than half of the urban poor. 
In Kenya, low levels of formal education for youth 
living in slums limit their opportunities of finding 
decent jobs (Box 6.1). 


Policy-makers often neglect to provide education 
and training alongside economic strategies that 
promote job creation, confining many young 
people to low skilled, low paid work. The Kazi 
Kwa Vijana [Jobs for Youth] programme in Kenya. 
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for example, offers manual jobs to young people 


Urban poverty is widespread and increasing 


urban areas, if they mentioned it at all (Baker 


but lacks systematic skills training (Oketch and and Reichardt, 2007). Some countries have 
Mutisya, 2012). recognized the need to improve living conditions 
in slums, but tend to focus on housing, sanitation 
А review of poverty reduction strategies in and health. While these are crucial, without 
nine countries? found that they tended to view better opportunities for education and skills 
poverty >s а rural issue, and that seven failed to training, many young people will remain trapped 
provide \dequate discussion of education in in subsistence living. 
Figure 6.': "Đe disparities between urban rich and poor 
Percentage 10-24 year-olds leaving before completing lower secondary school, by wealth and location, selected countries, latest available year 
rban poorest are at a greater Rural poorest are at a greater disadvantage 
100 1sadvantage than rural poorest than urban poorest 
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About 60% of Nairobi's 3 million inhabitants live in slums. 
Occupying public land along two rivers, Korogocho and 
Viwandani are two of the poorest, with a combined population 
of around 66,000 in 2010. Young people aged 20 to 29 
comprise a large share of this population — 3196, compared 
with around 1896 in Kenya overall. Kenya's prospects of 


reducing poverty depend to a large extent on expanding 
secondary education and training opportunities for these 
young people, while improving their working conditions. 


Inhabitants of the two slums live in extremely poor conditions: 
river pollution and proximity to industrial areas and dump sites 
create major health hazards. There are no secondary schools 
in either slum. Viwandani attracts more educated migrants 
from rural Kenya, many of whom then manage to move to 
non-slum settlements: about half of men and more than one- 
third of women living there have attended secondary school. 


2. Albania, Burkina Faso, Cambodia, Djibouti, Georgia, Honduras, Kenya, 
Pakistan and Yemen. 


In Korogocho, only around 1996 of men and 1296 of women 
have attended secondary school. Training opportunities 

are sparse. Only around one in five of those aged 19 and 

20 report having received any training in a trade or skill, and 
just half of these can use their training to help them earn 

an income. 


About 5096 of men and 8096 of women aged 15 to 24 have 
no income-generating activities. Some, particularly young 
men, are still in school, but the rest are having trouble 
finding work. Many young women are confined to household 
work. Most of the employed (about 6096 of men and 4096 
of women) are in petty trading or casual employment for 
survival. Around one-third work in the formal sector, but 
seldom in formal, salaried jobs. Most are in casual jobs with 
daily or short-term engagement. 


Source: Oketch and Mutisya (2012). 
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Employment for poor urban 
youth is mostly informal 


Usually for the uneducated they find hard, 
labour work - for instance in construction. For 
the educated, they can be hired in offices that 


demand skills. 
- young man, Ethiopia 


In urban areas of developing countries, a large 
share of employment is in medium-sized, 

small and micro enterprises that operate 
informally - that is, they do not keep formal 
business records, have no legal status and are 
not regulated. Informal enterprises are typically 
fragile because they operate in markets that are 
limited geographically and often saturated with 
other informal businesses, as entry is relatively 


Box 6.2: Defining the urban informal sector 


The informal sector is heterogeneous. It includes 
self-employed workers and family enterprises 
that do not regularly employ workers, as well as 
small and medium-sized enterprises that do. It 
covers a wide range of economic activities, from 
subsistence activities, such as waste-picking and 
street vending, to sewing and garment-making, 
Car repair, construction and various crafts. 


For many young people, particularly those with 
low levels of education, informal sector work is a 
necessity for survival. They receive very low pay 
and face poor and insecure working conditions. 
Others, with higher levels of education, may 
choose informal entrepreneurship rather than 
wait for a formal sector job - and for them it can 
be a pathway to prosperity. 


Given the diversity of the informal sector, 
determining its size is problematic. The 
International Labour Organization (ILO) 
measures what it terms 'vulnerable employment', 
including own-account workers and unpaid family 
workers, aiming to indicate numbers in informal 
work arrangements characterized by low pay. 

and difficult working conditions. The global 
vulnerable employment rate is put at around 
5096, equivalent to 1.53 billion people worldwide. 
An alternative ILO measure of informal sector 
employment is the share of non-agricultural 
employment (Figure 6.2). 


easy. In many cases, low levels of technology 


are used, output prices are low and customers 
are poor [Adams et al., forthcoming: Charmes, 
2009; Palmer, 2007). The diversity of ‘he informal 
sector makes its size and scope diffi. ult to grasp 
(Box 6.2]. 

The informal sector is here stay 


It is difficult to find a job that la: ng. 


The longest period of work is nc re than 

a week. And for my work | earn T 

(US$1.70) per day. 

- young 1, Ethiopia 

Many young people around the wor! e 
employed in the informal sector. In Saharan 
African countries including Côte d , Mali 
and Zambia, the informal sector ac its for 
A further complication to measuring the formal 
sector arises when considering work in 
sector in urban and rural areas together. = Hout 


recognizing the distinctiveness of their "ur 
markets. Since most agricultural employ: ent 


and rural off-farm work is considered p of the 
informal sector, almost all work in some developing 
countries could be viewed as informal. Co »bining 


rural and urban sectors makes it difficult t 
establish a differentiated policy response 


The ILO and the Organisation for Economi: 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) have 
attempted to bring together the definition of 
the informal sector with the broader concept 
of informal employment. Informal employment 
includes not just the informal sector but also 
workers in formal businesses who are employed 
without a contract, job security or benefits, and 
without labour regulations being enforced. This 
is likely to bea growing phenomenon in the 
economic downturn. 


Distinguishing between the informal sector and 
informal employment, and between the informal 
sector in urban areas and that in rural areas, matters 
for policy formation. This chapter focuses primarily 
on the informal sector in urban areas of developing 
countries. Chapter 7 examines smallholder 
farming and non-farm work in rural areas. 


Sources: Adams et al. (forthcoming); Charmes (2009); ILO (201 1a); Palmer 
(2007); Walther (2006b); Walther and Filipiak (2007b). 
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around 7096 of non-agricultural employment. 
In some countries in the region, women are 
much more likely than men to be working in the 


Employment for urban poor youth is mostly informal 


Brazil. In some of these countries, a sizeable 
proportion is also in informal employment. 


In South and West Asia, the informal sector is 
the main ‘employer’. In India, 41% of both men 
and women in urban areas were self-employed 
in 2009/10, and 17% of men and 20% of women 
were casual labourers (Chowdhury, 2011]. 
Informal employment represented about 70% 
of non-agricultural employment during the 
2000s in East Asian countries, whether in the 
informal sector or the formal sector (Charmes, 
2009; World Bank, 20102]. The share of informal 


MM UU M. 


informa! sector {Figure 6.2]. 

Large numbers are also in informal sector work 
in Latin American and the Caribbean. The 

inform 'ctor accounts for more than half of 
total n jricultural employment in poorer 
countrie» of the region, including the Plurinational 
State c. alivia, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
and P: and one-quarter to one-third in more 
advan conomies such as Argentina or 

Figure 6.” he urban informal sector employs large numbers in low and middle income countries 
Share of 
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vment in the informal sector, and of informal employment outside the informal sector, in non-agricultural employment, selected countries, late 2000s. 
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Note: Data pertain to the latest year available, between 2008 and 2010 for most countries. 


Source: ILO (2011d). 
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employment in non-agricultural employment 
varied widely across the Arab States during the 
2000s, from 31% in the Syrian Arab Republic to 
67% in Morocco (Charmes, 2009). 


After the ILO recognized the existence of 

the informal sector in the early 1970s, it was 
expected to be a temporary phenomenon, 
providing work opportunities until the formal 
sector created more jobs. In the 1980s, 
however, structural adjustment programmes 
and slow economic growth led to a reduction 
in public sector jobs that was not offset by 
job creation in the formal private sector. 
Rapid economic growth in the 2000s did not 
reverse these trends, so the informal sector 
has persisted and, in the current economic 
downturn, is likely to grow. 


The decline in public sector jobs and the 
persistence of the informal sector has 

increased job insecurity for disadvantaged 
youth. In India, the number of workers employed 
in the formal sector rose from 54.1 million in 
1999/2000 to 62.6 million in 2004/05, but this 
represented only 1496 of total job creation, and 
most of the jobs created in the formal sector 
offered little or no job security or social benefits 
[India NCEUS, 2009). 


While over 8096 of employed men and over 9096 
of employed women aged 15 to 24 worked in the 
informal private sector in West African capitals in 
the early 2000s, employment in the public sector 
was rare (Nordman and Pasquier-Doumer, 
2012). In 1980 in urban Burkina Faso, 1396 of 
men aged 15 to 24 had obtained their first job 

in the formal public sector, but the share fell to 
8% in 1990 and 396 in 2000. The same trend was 
observed for the formal private sector, with the 
share declining from 1096 in 1980 to 596 in 2000 
(Calvés and Schoumaker, 2004). 


Formal jobs remain a distant dream for many 
young people. In the seven West African capitals, 
in 2001-2002, 2796 of youth aged 15 to 24 
expressed a wish to join the public sector, even 
though it accounted for only 496 of jobs created 
the previous two years, as opposed to 8296 for 
the informal sector (Brilleau et al., 2004] 


Education can enhance earrings 

in the informal sector 

Evidence suggests that returns to e tion 
and skills in the informal sector саг зе Strong. 
A study of informal sector workers seven 
West African capitals found that tho- who 


had completed primary or lower sec» idary 
education could earn 20% to 50% т than 
those without qualifications, in mos: ses. 
Informal sector workers holding a v -ational 
secondary school certificate rather зп the 
secondary general education diplom received 
earnings premiums of between 80% d 110% in 
four of the seven cities (Kuepie et al 006). 
High returns in some situations show ‘hat the 
informal sector can become a more active 
option when young people have the ar) ropriate 


skills, but many enter the informal or 
lacking foundation skills. In Rwanda. 2006, 


only 12% of those working in the info: ^al sector 
had studied beyond the lower second level, 
compared with 40% in the formal s« (Adams 
et al., forthcoming]. 

But conditions do not always enable 
microentrepreneurs to raise their ea ngs 
above the poverty level, for example He 
they operate in saturated markets in which 
most consumers are poor as well. In Hingston, 
Jamaica, market stalls, street vendor-, grocery 
shops and taxis provide an illusion of osperity, 
but most make little if any profit. Many youth 

in such settings are ‘necessity entrepreneurs’ 


lacking marketing skills and other business 
skills (Grant, 2012; Rakodi, 2004). 


Discrimination excludes 
many from good jobs 
Employers prefer boys to work for them. They 
don't want girls to work for them. They turn 
girls away and feel there could be problems 
by employing girls. 
- young woman, India 


Even if the challenges facing young people living 
in poor urban areas can be solved, discrimination 
both in education and in labour markets denies 
opportunities to certain groups, notably young 
women and people with disabilities. This requires 
special attention in policy. 
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Discriminatory social norms [such as early 


marriage! and institutional practices limit young 
women’. mobility and access to education and 
training, 25 well as to paid work, while imposing 
a heavy hurden of unpaid, domestic work. More 
women men are employed either in the 
inform tor or informally in the formal 
sector 'enty-five of thirty-nine countries in 
arecen survey [Figure 6.2). The range of 
activitie men engage in is constrained: many 
are co! d to home-based work, and women 
are ov resented in the most informal and 
insecui tivities, such as waste-picking and 
street ling. 

In urben Jolivia, where female labour force 
partici nis high by Latin American 

stand; women are much more likely than 
men to r^ self-employed in the informal sector, 
and have much lower earnings (World Bank, 
2009b! men also face discrimination in 

pay in mal work. In greater Buenos Aires, 
contro for education, qualifications, industry 
and p: i| characteristics, wages were 20% 
highe: men working in informal firms than 
wome :quivel, 2010]. 

Youn: bled people also face discrimination 
in edu: sion and labour markets. The limited 
емійег = available points to their lower activity 
rates and higher unemployment in urban 

areas. en where legislation is meant to 

protec’ against discrimination in the labour 
market (Freedman, 2008). The lack of access 
to employment of youth living with disabilities 


is compounded by discriminatory attitudes, 
inaccessible environments, and physical and 
communication barriers. Among young people 
living with disabilities, young women are further 
disadvantaged (Kett, 2012; UNDESA, 2012]. 


A pilot survey conducted in 2009 in five urban 
areas of Sierra Leone found that 6996 of people 
living with disabilities had no income at all, 
and 28% were living in households with no 
income. Youth aged 15 to 25 with disabilities 
were 8.5 times less likely to work than those 
without disabilities (Kett, 2012]. 


Expanding skills training opportunities for disadvantaged youth 


Expanding skills training 
opportunities for 
disadvantaged youth 


Public policies fostering skills development for 
young people are crucial to the development of 
urban economies. Because of the diversity of 
the informal sector, training needs are wide- 
ranging. For some youth, the most immediate 
need is a second chance to develop foundation 
skills. Approaches that combine basic literacy 
and numeracy with social protection can be 
particularly effective. Those who have already 
achieved foundation skills need equitable 
opportunities to develop further skills in a trade, 
as well as transferable skills to enable them to 
become more successful entrepreneurs. 


In greater 
Buenos Aires, 
men in informal 
firms earned 
20% more 
than women 


National skills strategies need to 
include disadvantaged urban youth 
Given their share in the employment and 

output of urban areas, informal enterprises 
should be a key concern in national skills 
development strategies, yet this is not the case 
(Fluitman, 2009, 2010; Walther and Filipiak, 
2007b). A review of forty-six developing countries 
in the Arab States, South and West Asia, and 
sub-Saharan Africa conducted for this Report 
shows that most do not have a national skills 
development strategy that explicitly addresses 
the urban informal sector (Engel, 2012). Reforms 
of formal technical and vocational education and 
training are seen as the main policy option, and 
training for those who have left the formal system 
is rarely mentioned. India's ambitious strategy 

is a notable exception, but faces challenges in 
reaching disadvantaged young people (Box 6.3). 


Combining skills training with 
broader protection of informal 

sector workers 

Given the precarious circumstances of many 
informal sector workers, a vital first step 
towards enabling them to participate in skills 
training programmes is offering them broader 
social support, including legal protection, to help 
them move out of high risk environments. 


The situation of street vendors, who make up a 


large number of informal sector workers in many 
countries, illustrates this need. India's urban 
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training for working and living conditions, characterized by 
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Box 6.3: India’s skills strategy recognizes training needs for the urban informal sector 


India's training policy historically focused on the formal 
sector and operated on a small scale. By the mid-2000s, 
the overwhelming majority of urban youth had received no 
training. Resulting skills shortages risk hampering India's 
rapid economic growth and reinforcing inequality. 


Since 2008, India has embarked on an ambitious strategy 
to raise the number of skilled workers to 500 million by 
2022. The National Council on Skill Development formulates 
principles and provides policy advice, while strategy design 
is entrusted to national and state boards. A non-profit 
partnership between the government and the private 
sector, the National Skill Development Corporation (NSDC), 
is in charge of implementation, for which a National Skill 
Development Fund has been created. The overall approach 
is to finance short-term courses (no more than six months) 
delivered by either public or private providers, including 
apprenticeships, and to assure the relevance of training 

to rapidly changing market and technological conditions 
through cooperation with the private sector and non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs). A National Vocational 
Education Qualifications Framework is also being proposed. 


Skills development in informal businesses is vital, as they 
employ most workers and are linked to formal companies 


areas were estimated to have 10 million street 
vendors in the mid-2000s (Bhowmik, 2005), 
and South Africa's some 445,000 around 2000 
(Mitullah, 2004). Women are overrepresented. 
A study in Uganda found that those who turned 


Street vendors, like others working in 


particularly insecure work, are sometimes 
harassed by police or other officials because 
they lack legal protection. This increases their 
economic uncertainty and hampers any training 
effort. Mohammed Bouazizi, the street vendor 
whose self-immolation is said to have been a 
catalyst for the revolution in Tunisia and the 
wider Arab Spring in 2011, set himself on fire 
in protest against the ongoing harassment that 
he reported was inflicted on him by police and a 


municipal official. 


lack of shelter, roads, water, toilets, sewerage 
and garbage collection (Mitullah, 2004). 


via outsourcing and contract work. The NSDC has 
identified the ‘unorganized sector’ as a priority аг 
proposed a framework for a Labour Market Infor 
System that would cover that sector. Detailed ana! 
conducted of labour demand and skills gaps in act 
where employment is mostly or entirely informal, 
construction, textiles, transportation, tourism, jew 
domestic work and private security. A proposal by 
Employed Women's Association was one of the fir: 
funded by the National Skill Development Fund. 


A comprehensive Action Programme for the Unor: 
Sector proposed by the National Commission оп Er 
in the Unorganized Sector, appointed in 2004, wa: 
fully implemented, however. For the time being, Inc 
principal focus remains on formal institutions suct 
(public) Industrial Training Institutes and (private) 
Training Centres, working with high growth sector: 
automobiles, textiles, food processing, tourism and 
Access to such training and employment remains q. 
marginalized urban youth, who lack foundation ski! 
cannot take time off even for free training and who 
is constrained by gender- or caste-based discrimina 


Sources: India NCEUS (2009); India NSDC (2011, n.d.J; Sudarshan (2012). 


Some national and local government 
taken measures to facilitate training 
subsistence workers. India's Nation: 
on Street Vendors states that, as stre 
run microenterprises, they should гє 
training to upgrade their technical an 
Skills so they can increase their incor 
look for alternative work (India MHUF 
In Malaysia, the economic crisis of the 
1990s led to large losses of jobs in the 
sector through mergers, downsizing o 
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production units and outsourcing of work to the 


informal sector. Many laid-off workers became 
Street vendors, whose numbers increased 
sharply between 1990 and 2000. The Department 
of Hawkers and Petty Traders regulates and 


Skills, accounting, health and hygiene, 


(Bhowmik, 2005). 


controls their activities while funding credit and 
training programmes in areas such as business 


as food 


stalls account for a large share of street shops 


NGOs, trade unions and other social movements 
are often more active than governments or 
donors in improving conditions for subsistence 


workers. India's Self-Employed Women's 
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Association [SEWA], a trade union registered 
in 1972, provides a variety of services: banking, 
insurance, legal aid, health care and child care, 


together with training in literacy, vocational 
skills and political mobilization (Chen et al., 
2006; Jhabvala et al., h. d.]. Negative perceptions 
about women’s skills and capabilities among 
male b: "s, engineers, supervisors and clients 
have гп difficult for women to access new 
work ocr tunities. SEWA's answer has been the 
promot Га cooperative of women that provides 
technic aining and links up with employers to 
facilit placement (Sudarshan, 2012). 


SEWA red the creation of the Self-Employed 
Women Union (SEWU) in South Africa. It has 


helped taning providers adapt their courses to 
the ne its members and has subsidized 
membe participation. This has allowed women to 
receive 1 зіпіпо in vocational skills such as baking, 
fashion design and sewing as well as in more 
general '^anagement skills and in English. SEWU 
has en- aged its members to receive training 
in mal »minated areas such as construction 


and м: 'encing [Devenish and Skinner, 2004]. 


Givir disadvantaged youth 

a second chance 

A huge number of young people living in urban 
poyef ased a second chance to learn basic 
skills. Existing programmes are mainly provided 
by NGOs, largely because they are perceived as 
too expensive by many low income countries that 
are already struggling to strengthen primary 
schooling (Garcia and Fares, 2008). 


Although there are many innovative approaches, 
second-chance opportunities in the parts of 

the world where they are needed the most are 
often small in scale. They also tend to be poorly 
coordinated, and governments often have little 
information about their activities. 


Second-chance programmes aim to provide basic 
skills corresponding to the primary education 
curriculum so as to improve young people's 
employability. Practical curricula that offer 
technical skills, together with flexible schedules 
and less formal instruction methods, are the 
most attractive to young people. Programmes 
are more likely to be successful if they are part 
of a package that also offers other forms of 


Expanding skills training opportunities for disadvantaged youth 


social protection to address the multiple 
disadvantages that young people often face. 


Many second-chance opportunities focus on 
children who have just missed the opportunity 
for schooling. It is vital for these to be extended 
to 15- to 24-year-olds, who also need the chance 


to catch up. Accelerated learning programmes 

that have been developed in conflict-affected 

countries, including Afghanistan, Liberia, Second-chance 
Sierra Leone, South Sudan and Uganda, offer programmes 
some positive experience. The programmes need to be 
focus on promoting re-entry into primary and scaled up 


secondary education for out-of-school youth. 
In addition to basic literacy and numeracy, the 
curriculum incorporates life skill subjects and 
sometimes includes vocational education and 
microenterprise activities (Nicholson, 2007]. 


Even where second-chance programmes are 
successful in extending basic literacy and 
numeracy skills, one problem they can face is 
ensuring that these translate into improved work 
opportunities for young people. In Liberia, the 
government has run an accelerated learning 
programme since 1998 with UNICEF support, 
providing ex-combatants and older youth with 
three years of education covering the primary 
school curriculum. Successful students are then 
qualified to continue in the formal education 
system, but some use their new skills as the 
basis for engaging in small businesses to 
improve their lives. By 2009, the programme had 
reached around 75,820 students, almost half of 
them female. In 2008, 93% of graduates passed 
national exams allowing them to progress 
further with their education (Nicholson, 2007; 
Nkutu et al., 2010). Participants were, however, 
critical of the lack of technical and vocational 
teaching in the programme and of the absence 
of links with the labour market (Williams and 
Bentrovato, 2010]. 


Addressing the need to combine a second 

chance in basic literacy and numeracy with 
vocational skills to improve work opportunities, 
the Training for Employment project in Nepal 
was implemented between 2000 and 2008 by 

a local organization, the Alliance for Social 
Mobilization. The project aimed to provide 

access to technical and vocational education and 
training to out-of-school young people. Training 
packages of six to fifteen months were developed 
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for a broad range of activities, such as car 
repair, computer hardware maintenance, 
construction and cooking. They were open 

to youth with five to eight years of schooling. 
All packages included on-the-job training, 
and employers were consulted during their 
design. The number participating in the 
project was small: 854, 37% of whom were 
women. But it was successful in reaching 
marginalized groups - 66% of students belonged 
to disadvantaged castes or ethnic minorities. 
A tracer study covering 206 project graduates 
reported that 73% had found employment 
(Paudyal, 2008). 


Similarly, in Jordan, where overall enrolment 

is relatively high, large numbers of young 

people are still missing out on education. 
Questscope, an international NGO, has run a 
second-chance education programme since 
2000, targeting youths who missed out on 
education or dropped out. The aim is to provide 
twenty-four months of accelerated learning 
towards grade 10 requirements, together with 
tutoring, so that programme graduates may 
re-enter the formal education system or have 
access to loans to start a microenterprise. 
According to Questscope, more than 7,000 youth 
have participated (Questscope, 2012). About 98% 
of those who sat the 10th grade proficiency test 
at the end of the programme passed and were 
able to continue with formal education [Angel- 
Urdinola et al., 2010). 


It is vital to strengthen and expand second- 
chance programmes to give disadvantaged 
young people better work opportunities. To be 
successful, such programmes need to be well 
targeted and geared towards labour market 
needs, and provide the opportunity for young 
people to re-enter the education system. 


Packaging skills training with 
pro-poor programmes 

If young people engaged in subsistence activities 
are to move on to more profitable informal 
sector activities, they need to improve their 
literacy and numeracy skills as well as to acquire 
technical and vocational skills. To set upa 
profitable small business, for example, young 
people need not only credit but also financial 
skills to invest the money wisely. They also need 


help to overcome disadvantages such as poor 
health, insufficient assets and lack c! networks, 


Since young women face even greater adversity, 
they require particular attention. 

Microfinance and social protection or arammes 
have been successful in alleviating th- immediate 
financial constraints that діѕадуапта: ed young 
people face but have tended to pay 1 ujfficient 
attention to transforming their lives » the longer 
term. Providing skills training as par of the 
package can change this. 

Microfinance seeks to alleviate fina 

constraints on self-employment an: 
entrepreneurship. Initially it offered oi \y small 
loans, but it now includes savings ar^ insurance 
services. In 2010, 82% of all microcredit clients 
lived in Asia; 796 were in Latin Amer ind the 
Caribbean, 6% in sub-Saharan Africa and 2% 

in the Middle East and North Africs ses and 
Reed, 2012). Microfinance started in | ab areas, 
but has recently expanded to urban а sas. 

Often targeted at women, microfinan - has been 
hailed as promoting women's empow: “ment and 
gender equality and improving childr:. s health 
and education, but evaluations find s qnificant 
impact only on access to credit and Б..-1пеѕѕ 


outcomes. In slums in Hyderabad, Inc. the 
introduction of group-based lending г: иеа in 
an increase in the number of new bus esses 
and in the purchase of business dural: 25 

but had no impact on consumption or :-uman 
development indicators [Banerjee et a! 2010). 


Social protection programmes organized by 
governments and aid donors, including cash 
transfers and public works programmes, aim 

to protect the poor from economic crises and 
other income shocks. These programmes, which 
usually have national coverage, have outcomes 
that contrast markedly with those of microfinance. 
Cash transfers, which are often small, are mostly 
used by households to meet basic consumption 
needs. Nutrition improves, access to health 
care or education may also improve, but there is 
rarely productive investment (McCord, 2012). 


Incorporating skills development into 
microfinance or social protection measures 
can make them ‘transformative’, allowing 
their beneficiaries to improve their livelihoods 
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permanently and to move out of poverty. Some 
programmes have begun to include skills 


training, but evidence on them is limited so far. 
Micro s institutions could become an 
effect -ehicle for skills training 

Microf 2 institutions could be a good 

platfor training, as they already reach 
large nu es of the poor. At the end of 2010, 
3,652 п finance institutions reported having 
more |! '05 million clients with a current 
loan. of whom were women living below 
the inte: ational poverty line of US$1.25 a day 
when | ook up the loan (Banerjee et al., 2010; 
Maes anti Reed, 2012). Recent studies show that 
benefit. ses lack technical, entrepreneurial and 
financia! skills that microfinance institutions 
assumed they had (Karlan and Valdivia, 2006). 
Microfinance programmes offering 
entrepreneurial training are rare, but some 
experi ` indicates they can be very effective. 
In 2007- +003, the Foundation for International 
Comm. © ty Assistance, which provides credit 
and sa 4s services to young, poor, largely 
female '.croentrepreneurs, introduced 

entre; eurial training in mandatory weekly 
тее! = with its clients in Lima and Ayacucho, 
Peru. ^ randomized evaluation found that 
partic: ants were more likely to maintain 
records of sales and expenses, reinvest profits 
in the Gusiness and plan for future expansion, 


resulting in higher, less volatile income (Karlan 
and Valdivia, 2006). 


One reason for the programme's success is that 
credit officers received training. More generally, 
though, NGOs specialized in microfinance may 
not be efficient in skills development. Where 
credit officers are asked to double as trainers, 
they need teaching skills and training in subjects 
such as health education, entrepreneurship and 
financial literacy. 


Skills training is necessary to sustain the 
benefits of social protection 

Adding skills development to social protection 
programmes may help their beneficiaries 

gain greater autonomy; by the same token, 
complementing training programmes with cash 
transfers, to help learners meet their basic 
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consumption needs during the training period, 
can improve retention and completion. Training 
may also be associated with public works jobs, 
either by making initial life skills or vocational 
training a condition for receiving work or by 
emphasizing on-the-job training and work 
experience (McCord, 2012). 


Social protection programmes help young 
people move into the labour market who 
would not otherwise be employed, particularly 
women (McCord, 2012). The programme Chile 
Solidario, introduced in 2002, provides cash 
transfers for twenty-four months to extremely 
poor families in Chile, as long as they cooperate 
with a social worker who helps them identify 
and solve their main problems and raises 
their awareness and use of social services. 
Participants are then given preferential access 
to other programmes, including training 
aimed at increasing employability. After 2004, 
specific programmes focused on women with 
low educational attainment and little or no 
professional experience. The programme now 
reaches 40,000 to 50,000 families every year, 
60% of which belong to the poorest fifth of the 
population and more than 80% of which live 

in urban areas. Employment grew by up to 
four to six percentage points among women 
who entered the programme in 2005, partly 
through increased participation in the training 
programmes [Carneiro et al., 2009). 


Experience from South Africa's Expanded Public 
Works Programme, initiated in 2004, highlights 
the importance of ensuring that training is 
sufficiently long and of appropriate quality to be 
transformative (Вох 6.4). 


Overall, transformative microfinance and social 
protection programmes are promising, but they 
are harder to design and implement than 
individual interventions, and may therefore be 
more difficult in contexts where institutional 


capacity is weak, as in many low income countries. 


Scaling up the programmes is also difficult, even 
for governments and aid donors. In Afghanistan, 
the World Food Programme's Food for Training 
provided poor urban widows including. though 
not targeting, youth] with food rations as well 

as training in functional literacy, health, and 
vocational skills such as handicrafts, tailoring 


Cash transfers 
and training in 
Chile increased 


employment 
for women 
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Programme through skills training 


South Africa's Expanded Public Works Programme 
aims to extend job opportunities in a context of 
extremely high unemployment. By December 2010, 
only 12.596 of youth aged 15-24 were employed. 
The recession that hit South Africa resulted 

in a contraction of youth employment - youth 
accounted for 4096 of jobs lost over the period. 
Unemployment rates were higher for youth aged 
18-24 who had at most some secondary education 
compared with those with tertiary education. 


The first phase of the public works programme 
(2004-2009) aimed to provide 100,000 to 
200,000 short-term work opportunities each 
year for four to six months in total. A second 
phase (2009-2014) aims at even broader 
coverage; in 2014 the programme expects to offer 
1.5 million work opportunities lasting 100 days 
each. Work is in areas such as road construction 
and maintenance, home care for elderly people, 


and embroidery. Shortages of implementing 
organizations and trainers prevented the 
programme from reaching the poorest women and 
those most in need of food, however, and it proved 
difficult to expand to rural areas (WFP, 2004). 


Despite these challenges, when social protection 
and microfinance programmes are carefully 
designed and implemented to incorporate 
relevant skills training, they can enhance the 
opportunities for disadvantaged youth to work 

in improved conditions. 


Programmes targeting 
unemployed youth are successful, 
but need resources 
Programmes that combine basic literacy and 
numeracy, vocational skills training and other 
forms of support to enhance employability have 
been successful in some parts of the world, 
notably in Latin America and the Caribbean. 
Innovative programmes in the region offer 
classroom training and work experience in basic 
and specific trades, alongside life skills, job 
search assistance, counselling and information. 
Participants receive stipends and their employers 
receive wage subsidies. The programmes have 
played a key role in countries where large 


Box 6.4: Enhancing outcomes of South Africa's Expanded Public Works 


child care and providing school meals. § every 
month worked, participants take two да. of 
training, including life skills (HIV awarenes:. ob search 
skills), on-the-job learning and formal t ing. 


An evaluation of the first phase found the 
number of work opportunities created |). far 


exceeded targets but that only 46% of ! target 
number of days of training had been ree ed. 
Difficulties defining relevant training co t 

and a scarcity of good quality training ders 
sometimes posed problems. The benefit. the 


training received were further affected b. the 


limited duration of public works and the wage 
paid: at best workers could invest in sur list 
microenterprise activities, Investing more in 
training could help ensure that the programe 
has a more sustainable impact. 

Sources: McCord (2005, 2012); Meth (2011); South Africa № 1! Treasury 
(2011); Walther et al. (2006a), 

numbers of young people living in px irban 
conditions lack opportunities for gor bs. 
Several programmes have been founc о raise 
rates of employment, formality of em; ent 


and earnings, particularly for women `d 

youth from poorer households (Betcherman 

et al., 2007]. For instance, the Inter-Ar: erican 
Development Bank has run programmes in 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, the Domin can 
Republic, Mexico, Panama and Peru that provide 
short training covering both basic job readiness 
skills and specific vocational skills. The se have 
increased participants’ employment rates and 
job quality, defined by wages, social benefits and 


formality (Card et aL, 2011; lbarrarán and Rosas 
Shady, 2009). 


In Mexico, PROBECAT [Programa de Becas de 
Capacitación para Trabajadores Desempleados/ 
Unemployed Workers’ Training Grants Program), 
which began in 1984, relies on companies rather 
than training institutions. Beneficiaries receive 

8 stipend equivalent to the minimum wage. They 
are trained in private sector businesses, which 
cover the training costs and have to offer them an 
internship of at least three months. Companies 
have to agree to keep at least 70% of the trainees 
for one year [Ibarrarán and Rosas Shady, 2009]. 
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Jóvenes is another successful programme in 
Latin America. It was introduced in Chile in 1991, 
targeting unemployed or underemployed youth 


aged 16 2, with eligibility tied to income, 
education =! attainment (below secondary 
educatior; gender and region of residence. It 
has bees successfully replicated in Argentina, 
Colomb rhe Dominican Republic, Panama, 
Paragu eru and the Bolivarian Republic of 
Venezu While governments have coordinated 
and fun Jóvenes programmes, they are 
deliver: private providers selected through 
compe! bidding. This helps assure the 
quality e training and its relevance to labour 
merke запа. Evaluations indicate that the 
ргодгатт лез have improved labour market 
outcor jarticularly for younger participants 
and wor ien [Box 6.5]. 

In Colo з, between 2001 and 2005, Jóvenes 
en Acc argeted poor youth aged 18 to 25 
who w inemployed or working informally. 
Partic ; received three months of classroom 
trainit id three months of on-the-job training 
in the try's seven largest cities. Courses 
cover wide range of activities aimed at the 
needs the formal sector. Random selection 
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of participants from a larger group of applicants 
found a strong positive impact on women: their 
probability of being in paid employment rose 

by 796 and their wages by almost 2096. The 
likelihood of being in formal employment also 
increased significantly, by 7% for women and 5% 
for men (Attanasio et al., 2011). 


The drawback is that these programmes 

tend to be expensive. The cost per participant 
ranges from US$700 to US$2,000 - clearly 
unaffordable for many of the low income 
countries (Betcherman et al., 2007). In addition, 
for the programmes to be successful, a 
country has to have enough companies able 

to participate, and parts of sub-Saharan Africa 
may not meet this criterion. 


Most Jóvenes programmes have been integrated 
into national public training institutions or 
replaced by smaller interventions. Since 2002, 

a new model has emerged in Latin America: 
Entra 21, conceived by the International Youth 
Foundation and funded by the Inter-American 
Development Bank, local organizations, 
multinational companies and other partners. 
Like the Jóvenes programmes, Entra 21 targets 


: Peru's PROJoven programme helps young people find better jobs 


In Peru, as in other Latin American countries, 
large numbers of young people work in the 
informal sector. While access to primary schooling 
is high, many still leave school lacking foundation 
skills. In 2009, around one-quarter of young 
people were neither in employment nor education 
or training, and 7696 of women and 6696 of men 
were working in the informal sector. 


When PROJoven (Programa de Capacitación 
Laboral Juvenil/Youth Labour Training 
Programme) was introduced in 1996 following 
the Jóvenes model, poor youth in particular 
were less likely to receive any training and only 
had access to institutions of lower quality. 

The programme was funded by a variety of 
national and donor sources, including the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and run by the 
Ministry of Labour. It targeted youth aged 

16 to 24 who had low educational attainment, 
lacked work experience and were unemployed, 
underemployed or inactive. Almost all belonged 
to poor households. The focus was on basic or 


semi-skilled training to improve employability in 
the short term. Between 1996 and 2003, about 
42,000 youths participated. Courses, financed 

by PROJoven, were offered in training centres 

for three months, followed by a three-month 
internship in private firms that had to pay trainees 
at least the minimum wage. 


Participation in the programme significantly 
improved young people's chances of securing a 
paid job, and increased their monthly earnings. 
The impact was larger for younger participants 
(aged 16 to 20) and for women. For instance, 

the likelihood of gaining access to formal 
employment increased by between seven and 
thirteen percentage points among men and by 
seventeen to twenty-one percentage points for 
females. Close links between training centres and 
participating companies may have contributed to 


the positive outcomes. 


Sources: Cárdenas et al. (2011); Diaz and Jaramillo (2006); ILO (20114). 
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unemployed youth aged 16 to 29, providing them 
with short-term training? in technical skills, 

life skills and job-search skills, combined with 
internships with local employers. One innovation 
of Entra 21 is that almost half of training focuses 
on information and communication technology 
Skills, responding to growing employer demand. 
A second innovation is the inclusion of job 
placement services in close association with 
local employers (Pezzullo, 2006). 


The first phase of Entra 21 projects operated 
between 2001 and 2007 through thirty-five local 
projects in eighteen countries.* They attracted 
almost 20,000 young people, well beyond the 
initial target of 12,000. Of these, 5496 were 
female. The vast majority were from poor urban 
families. But unlike Jóvenes, Entra 21 mainly 
benefited youth who had completed upper 
secondary school rather than very poor youth 
with low educational attainment (Lasida and 
Rodriguez, 2006; Pezzullo, 2009). Some projects 
did include basic literacy and numeracy training 
for youth with lower initial achievement, but 
this accounted for only 5% of training time on 
average (Pezzullo, 2009). 


Evaluations of twenty-eight projects between 
2005 and 2007 show several positive outcomes 
on employment and wages six months after 
participants had graduated. A shortcoming 

of the first phase of Entra 21, however, in 
addition to the lack of targeting of poorly 
educated young people, was that women did 
not benefit to the same degree as men in 

most countries, in contrast to the Jóvenes 
programme. On average, controlling for age and 
education, a female graduate was only 59% as 
likely as a male to get a job. Men earned 32% 
more than the minimum wage and women only 
19% more (Pezzullo, 2009). 


In response, the second phase of Entra 21, 
starting in 2007, targeted young people who 
were more disadvantaged than those in the first 
phase, including those with less than ten years of 
formal education, people living with disabilities, 
and youth living in rural areas. By early 2011, 


3. The duration ranged from 270 hours to 1,210 hours over 4 to 12 
months. 

4. Argentina, Belize, the Plurinational State of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and the 
Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela 


more than 51,500 had enrolled, exceeding the 
target of 50,000 (Pezzullo, 2011]. 


Entra 21's evaluation of programme п four 
countries? indicated that vulnerable «uth in the 
second phase found it harder to ke up with 
classes or internships, mainly beca of lack 
of formal education or personal cir stances 
such as child care and family probi: To retain 
trainees, projects had to provide tut g. basic 
literacy and numeracy training and |^: sonalized 
attention to respond to special need About 40% 
of employers in Ecuador said the you” lacked 


sufficient technical, mathematic or acy 


skills. This led employers to allot гп time to 
upgrading trainees’ basic skills so thev could 
acquire sufficiently high levels of w kills, 
Another difficulty was that employer re 
sometimes reluctant to recruit disad taged 


youth into the programmes. In Nicara <ua, 
some employers were initially unwili to hire 
youth who lived in high crime neigt ‘hoods, 
However, once businesses overcame ег 


resistance, they reported being satis! | with 
the trainees’ performance (Internati: Youth 
Foundation, 2011). To overcome poter =l 
prejudice and negative stereotypes, i 
important to establish strong relation..ips 
with businesses, NGOs and the public «ector. 


The Latin American experience formes the 


basis for programmes targeting unemployed 
youth in other emerging economies. |ndonesia’s 
Education for Youth Employment programme 


was an example. Although Indonesia is a middle 
income country that has experienced relatively 
high levels of growth, income-related and 
regional disparities in education are st: ong. 
Education for Youth Employment targeted 

poor, unemployed youth aged 16 to 24 with low 
educational attainment. It sought to improve 
‘equivalency education’ at secondary level. The 
programme included training in life skills and 
had a job placement component using a network 
of companies. A 2006 evaluation found that 82% 
of participants were employed after three to four 
months of training, at a cost per participant of 
US$300. After three years, 80% of those were 
still employed and receiving at least the local 
minimum wage (di Gropello et al., 2011). 


5. Ecuador, Nicaragua, Paraguay and Peru. 
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f programmes for unemployed youth are 

well targeted and offer a comprehensive 

range of skills development training, as the 
Jóvenes brogrammes have done, this increases 
heir chances of reaching the most vulnerable 
young people and improving their earnings 

and ет ovrnent. The successes of these 


Latin Av «can programmes in targeting 
disadvs: «aed young people hold lessons for 
he Are’ states, where government and private 
training » ogrammes tend to focus on highly 
educate youth (Subrahmanyam, 2011]. 

n Morc, for example, where around 30% 

of the pov ulation is aged 15 to 29, about 90% 
of fem and 4096 of males not in school are 


either unemployed or not in the labour force. 


Among ‘ће unemployed, 80% have less than 
secont education. Yet policy interventions 
tacklinc unemployment have tended to focus 
on the ^; who have benefited from tertiary 
educa! in part because these young people 
have | better able to exert media and 
5осїор\ ical influence (World Bank, 2012b). 
Beyo- | foundation skills for 

disat- зпёадеа youth 

То impi ve the employability of young people 
who aii "айу possess foundation skills, policies 
need Ir. oster the development of transferable 
and ter sical skills, especially in small and 
mediur-sized informal businesses with growth 
potenti-!. Governments need to identify activity 


sectors to be targeted and organize training in 
the relevant skills. Two promising avenues for 
Such efforts are traditional apprenticeships, 
which are already a major provider of skills 
development for informal sector workers, and 
training to enhance entrepreneurship. 


Expanding access to traditional 
apprenticeships 

In many countries, more youth are trained in 
the urban informal sector through traditional 
apprenticeships than in formal training 
institutions: costs for their families are usually 
lower, as are educational entry requirements. 
The poorest may still be disadvantaged. though, 
especially where apprentices are recruited 
through family or community networks, and 
young women are largely excluded from 
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male-dominated activities. Making access to 
traditional apprenticeships more equitable and 
improving their quality are key priorities for skills 
development policy. 


In sub-Saharan Africa, traditional apprenticeship 
is the main type of skills training in the 
informal sector (Johanson and Adams, 2004]. 

In the mid-2000s, Senegal had just 10,000 
young people in formal technical and vocational 
education training compared with 440,000 
traditional apprentices in the motor repair 
business alone (Walther, 2011). In Ghana, 
according to various sources, apprenticeship 
training is responsible for 80% to 90% of all 
skills training, compared with no more than 

5% to 10% for public training institutions and 
10% to 15% for NGOs (both for-profit and non- 
profit) (Palmer, 2007). 


Traditional apprenticeships are also found 

in other regions. In Pakistan, where official 
statistics estimate that 79% of youth aged 

15 to 24 working outside of agriculture are 
employed in the informal sector, traditional 
apprenticeships are the most prevalent mode 
of skills acquisition (Bhatti et al., 2011; Janjua 


In sub-Saharan 
Africa, most 
skills training 


and Naveed, 2009]. in the informal 
sector is in 
Traditional apprenticeship has several apprenticeships 


advantages over formal training. It is more 
flexible, cheaper, and has immediate practical 
relevance. Many apprentices are hired in 

the workshop where they were trained. In 
Punjab and Khyber Pakhtunkhwa provinces of 
Pakistan in 2006-2007, the average length of 
apprenticeship was longer than formal technical 
and vocational education and training courses, 
yet the average cost for households was less 
than one-tenth as much (Bhatti et al., 2011). 


For many young people, therefore, traditional 
apprenticeships are the preferred way to 
acquire skills. In Kenya, in the early 2000s, 

the World Bank-financed Micro and Small 
Enterprise Training and Technology Project 
distributed vouchers to 24,000 informal sector 
manufacturing workers, letting them choose 
what kind of training they wanted to receive, and 
from whom. Only 15% of participants opted for 
public or private training institutions, while 85% 
chose to train with master craftspeople. A strong 
preference was thus revealed for traditional 
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apprenticeships, a type of provision that had 
hitherto been ‘invisible’ to policy-makers 
(Johanson, 2002; Johanson and Adams, 2004; 
Riley and Steel, 2000). 


There are disadvantages, however, with this 
form of training. Access may be broader than in 
formal training, but it is not equitable. In Ghana, 
for instance, the poorest and least educated 
are disadvantaged: in 2008, only 11% of the 
poorest 20% of 15- to 30-year-olds had done 
an apprenticeship, as opposed to 47% of the 
wealthiest. Only 9% of those with no education 
had been apprentices, compared with 51% of 
those who had completed lower secondary 
education [Adams et al., forthcoming]. 


Such differences in access are compounded by 
differences in employment status and earnings 
once the apprenticeship is completed. According to 
2005/06 data from the Ghanaian Living Standards 
Survey, less than 2096 of former apprentices 
with no formal education were working and had 
earnings placing them above the poverty line, 
compared with about 3096 of those who had 
attained lower or upper secondary school. In urban 
areas, the mean earnings of former apprentices 
who had attended lower secondary school were 
almost triple those of former apprentices with 
only primary education (Baradai, 2012). 


Traditional apprenticeship systems may also 
reflect gender segregation in the local labour 
market. A survey in the towns of Lindi and 
Mtwara in the United Republic of Tanzania 

found that 95% of apprentices in tailoring were 
women, but that there were hardly any female 
apprentices in the other trades surveyed, 
including carpentry, car mechanics, electrical 
service, food processing, local arts and plumbing 
(Nübler et al., 2009). Since most apprenticeships 
are in trades that women are less likely to take 
up, this limits their opportunity for training. 


Lack of organization can lead to exploitation of 
sometimes very young apprentices in poor learning 
and working conditions (Johanson and Adams, 
2004). In Lindi and Mtwara, apprentices worked 
60 hours per week on average. While more 

than 90% of master craftspeople taught their 
apprentices technical skills specific to their 
occupation, and 65% gave theoretical background 
information, few masters also taught managerial 


skills (Nübler et al., 2009]. In Senegal, a study on 
motor repair found that young apprentices worked 
from 8 a.m. till 9 p.m. [Senegal МЕТЕР, 2007). 
Public interventions building on trac! ‘ional 
apprenticeship systems need to pri, access 
to those usually excluded, improve As of 
master craftspeople, improve work: conditions 
of apprentices and ensure that skill- зге certified 
(Johanson and Adams, 2004; Walth:. 2011; 
Walther and Filipiak, 2007b). 
The size and potential of traditional г. enticeship 
systems have led several sub-Sahar» Q African 
countries to pass laws on apprentic ip in 
recent years (Hofmann, 2011). Two o -tinct 
directions have been explored (Wal: =+, 2011): 
W transforming traditional apprent hips 
into a dual system that combines »oretical 
learning with practical training; 
W gradually recognizing traditional 
apprenticeships formally and рго. ng them 
with support, including by training ster 


craftspeople to improve their voc val 
and teaching skills and by introduc g 
regulations, assessment and cert tion. 


Both approaches face practical difficu ties. For 
example, cooperation between forma training 
institutions and master craftspeople is сеп limited, 
and the state may lack the capacity to enforce 
regulations where there are no trade unions. 


Reforms aiming to transform traditional 
apprenticeship into a dual apprentice: hip 
system were developed in the 1990s and 2000s in 
several countries, starting with projects in Benin 
and Togo run by the Hans Seidel Foundation, 

a German development organization. Cate 
d'Ivoire, Mali, Senegal and the United Republic 
of Tanzania are also taking steps to reform 
traditional apprenticeships (Walther, 2011). 

The ILO has made the development of dual 
apprenticeship one of its priorities for action in 
these countries (ILO, 2008). 


Evolution towards dual apprenticeship requires 
an agreement between the government and 
organizations representing informal sector 
employers and master craftspeople. It is 
therefore possible only to the extent such 
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organizations exist. The agreement needs to define 
a model contract for apprenticeships and training 
structures. At the same time, formal training 
institutions need to be reformed to accommodate 
apprentices, to whom they provide theoretical 


training covering general education as well as 
technice! and vocational skills. Apprentices 

are then 2varded a diploma recognized by the 
nationa! »uthorities and included in the national 
qualifica us system (Walther, 2011). 

f succ: illy implemented, dual apprenticeship 
can bee an effective and sustainable part of 
nationa. echnical and vocational education and 
raininc tems. A study on the costs of training 
and job © ogrammes in Burkina Faso showed 
hat re ed apprenticeships cost about 
one-third as much as formal training courses 
Walther and Savadogo, 2010). 

n Benin. an experimental project in the city of 
Abome; ^ the 1990s led to a decision in 2001 

0 incl dual apprenticeship as part of the 
country = technical and vocational education 
and tra ing system. Political consensus 

andc ration with unions and informal 

sector ociations such as the Fédération 
Natio: des Artisans du Bénin (Benin National 
Craftsp° »ple's Federation] allowed a relatively 
quick © sboration of the legal and regulatory 
framework by 2005/06. Dual apprenticeships 
last tw three years, with a day of theoretical 
training in a technical and vocational training 
institution and five days of practical training in a 


workshop every week. Master craftspeople are 
assisted by a local trainer, who acts as a link 
between the workshop and the training centre 
and facilitates the exchange between local 
languages spoken at the workshop and official 
languages used as the medium of instruction 

in training centres. Apprentices are awarded 

a professional qualification certificate after 
passing a national examination covering theory 
and practice. The number of youth entering 

dual apprenticeships progressed quickly, from 
700 in 2006 to 1,740 in 2007. Barriers to further 
expansion included low levels of education 
among prospective apprentices, requiring pre- 
apprenticeship courses that were lacking. There 
was also a lack of ownership by informal sector 
associations, as funding remained dependent on 
aid donors (Walther and Filipiak, 2007a). 
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Reforms aiming to create dual apprenticeships 
require institutional capacity from the state 
and strong informal sector associations. Those 
initiated by aid donors may prove unsustainable 
once donor support is withdrawn. In Mali, 
interviews with masters and apprentices in 

five cities suggested that dual apprenticeships 
introduced in the late 1990s improved skills 
levels. Masters reported that apprentices 

were quicker, better at using materials and 
maintaining equipment, more autonomous 

and able to take on more responsibilities in 
the workshop. By the mid-2000s, however, 
traditional apprenticeships were still much 
more common than dual apprenticeships, the 
development of which was hampered by the 
institutional weakness of the country’s training 
fund and of informal sector associations, which 
lacked capacity to train employers as trainers. 
The system remained dependent on donors, in 
this case the Swisscontact foundation (Thiéba 
and Ndiaye, 2004). 


Gradually recognizing traditional apprenticeships 
formally may be an easier policy option than 
transforming them completely into dual 
apprenticeships. Such initiatives may be 
particularly efficient if designed and implemented 
in cooperation with informal sector associations 
or other professional organizations. 


Gradual adoption of formal status can include 
regulations to protect apprentices from 
exploitation, а common issue in traditional 
systems. They include limits on daily and weekly 
working hours, a ceiling on the number of years 
of training for each type of occupation, and 
safety measures. In Senegal, PROMECABILE, 

a professional association in metalwork, 
mechanics and automobile maintenance, has 
set rules for apprenticeships conducted by its 
members regarding the age of apprentices, 

the duration of their training (linked to their 
initial education level) and availability of literacy 
classes. Training covers health and safety issues 
along with technical skills and apprentices 

can take nationally recognized diplomas. 
Further support is given for youth to start their 
own workshop or be employed by companies 
partnering with PROMECABILE (Walther, 2011; 
Walther and Filipiak, 2007b]. 


In Senegal, a 
professional 
association has 
set rules for 
apprenticeships 
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Gradual formal recognition of traditional 
apprenticeships also involves improvements 

in teaching practices and the introduction 

of certification, which are best promoted by 
informal sector associations. In Cameroon, the 
Interprofessional Association of Craftspeople 
[Groupement Interprofessionnel des Artisans, 
GIPA) comprises about 100 companies in 
Yaoundé. Member companies have, on average, 
three workers and two apprentices, and 
represent eleven trades, including joinery, 
tailoring, hairdressing, pottery and construction. 
Training at these companies used to be based 
on repetition and did not lead apprentices 
towards greater autonomy. GIPA has developed 
a pedagogy involving progression through 
several stages, with an evaluation at the end 

of each. The length of apprenticeship depends 
on apprentices’ initial education level and 

their evaluation results. Vocational training is 
complemented with training in management. 
GIPA also organizes a common final examination 
in which a jury evaluates an object made by the 
apprentice and awards a certificate recognized 
by the Ministry of Employment and Vocational 
Training (Walther et al., 2006b). 


Certifying apprentices’ skills and work 
experience through national qualification 
frameworks may be a good way to recognize 
their legitimacy. Similar certificates would also 
benefit master craftspeople. Such measures 
would provide official acknowledgement of 

the part played by the informal sector in skills 
development for young people and help build 
capacity in the sector. However, measures 

of this type are often difficult to design and 
implement and require strong commitment from 
government and the informal labour market 
[King and Palmer, 2010; Walther, 2011). 


When appropriately implemented, traditional 
apprenticeships have a lot to offer young 
people. Given their potential benefits, attention 
is needed to ensure that they extend access to 
disadvantaged groups, including young women. 


Easing the path to entrepreneurship 


I want to work in my own hair saion and be an 

owner, you don't depend on othe-- who may 

exploit you. As an owner, you can Jo anything 

you want. | don't want others to є: aloit me, 

- young wor n, Viet Nam 

Some young people working in the ‘formal 
sector choose self-employment to id the 
rigidities of the formal sector. They d to 
have higher education levels, pares’ who are 
entrepreneurs and access to the ге: es 
needed to start a business [DIAL, 20 In the 
Arab States, many young people are ager to 
start their own businesses. A surve Egypt, 
Palestine, Saudi Arabia and Tunisia t -vealed 
that the countries have particularly total 


entrepreneurial activity rates, as doc- sub- 


Saharan Africa. In Egypt in 2008, 73% of the 
adult population considered entrepreneurship a 
desirable career choice, although o^; 40% saw 
opportunities for themselves to oper business 
in the next six months (Wally, 2012] 

The lack of managerial or entrepreneurial skills 
has long been neglected by policy-m ers and 
training providers, but it is a key com raint 

on the profitability and growth of thc -formal 
sector (Bruhn et al., 2010; Mano et a' 2011). 
Skilled entrepreneurs are better able > manage 
workers, maintain physical capital, a. market 
and sell their products (Bruhn et el. , Mano 


et aL, 2011]. 


Data from the Global Entrepreneurship 
Monitor on thirty-eight low, middle anc 

high income countries suggest that training 
programmes can make a difference provided 
there is a favourable environment allowing 
for the use of the knowledge, skills and 
perceptions developed through training. In 
low and middle income countries, this is often 


lacking, reducing programme impact [Coduras 
Martinez et al., 2010). 


SKILLS FOR URBAN YOUTH: A CHANCE FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


The impact of entrepreneurship training is 
often reduced because participants lack the 


financial assets required to apply their newly 

acquired skills. Another reason is that the 

complex nature of some skills requires initial 
levels of education higher than many trainees 
have attained: 

W Me ed experiment conducted in 
2007 » ihe Dominican Republic, female 
micr irepreneurs in urban areas were 
taug either a simplified curriculum based 
on sioe ‘rules of thumb’ (for example, 
microentrepreneurs were taught to pay 
ther ves a wage, but to take no other 
money out of the company] or a more 
standard curriculum based on fundamental 


accounting principles such as cash-flow 


analysis. Business practices, such as setting 
cash «side for business expenditures, 
improved systematically іп the group that 


received the simplified training suiting those 


with lower levels of education, but not in the 

greun that studied the standard curriculum, 

whic): was more difficult (Drexler et al., 2011). 
m Atre sing programme for microentrepreneurs 


in са mechanics and metalwork was run 
in 2007 in Kumasi, Ghana’s second-largest 


city. raining comprised three modules 
of five days each, covering business 
planning, marketing, production and quality 


management, record-keeping and costing. 
Participants’ interest in the training was 
reflected in high attendance, and they were 
more likely than non-participants to adopt 
recommended business practices. For 
instance, the share of participants keeping 
business records increased from 28% before 
the training to 64%, the share analysing 
business records rose from 21% to 55% and 
those visiting customers went from 20% 

to 51%. Participants with higher levels of 
education were more likely to start keeping 
records, pointing to complementarities 
between entrepreneurship training and formal 
education (Mano et al., 2011). 


W In Bosnia and Herzegovina, where 47% of 
youth aged 15 to 24 were unemployed in 
2007, vocational skills deficits have been 
identified in specific activity sectors (World 
Bank, 20093). Nearly half of new businesses 


Expanding skills training opportunities for disadvantaged youth 


do not survive beyond the first year, which 
may point to a lack of entrepreneurship skills 
(Bruhn and Zia, 2011). In 2009, a financial 
literacy programme was run as a randomized 
experiment with 445 clients of a microcredit 
institution living in the city of Tuzla. Some 
were already running a small company, 

while others planned to create one. Initial 
levels of financial literacy were low. Among 
those who received training, financial literacy 
improved significantly for those with the 
lowest initial levels, but it was the business 
owners who received training and had higher 
initial financial literacy who saw their profits 
increase. More financially literate business 
owners were able to immediately translate 
into practice advanced aspects of the training, 
covering business practices such as account- 
keeping or the use of bank accounts (Bruhn 
and Zia, 2011). 


To be successful, curriculum design of 
entrepreneurship training, therefore, needs 

to take into account the low initial levels of 
education among many of those working in the 
informal sector who are most likely to benefit 
from such programmes. 


Conclusion 


Youth offer huge potential to transform urban 
economies in developing countries. Yet most 
disadvantaged young people in poor urban 
areas have low levels of education and skills 
that consign them to low paid, insecure work 
in the informal sector. Together with broader 
macroeconomic, education and employment 
policies, skills development strategies adapted 
to the realities of the informal sector can give 
them a chance for a better future. 
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tailor skills training to specific 
needs of young people in rural 
areas, whether they work as 
smallholder farmers or in 
non-farm work, and shows 
how new technologies can 
help deliver skills even to the 
most remote communities. 


SKILLS FOR RURAL YOUTH: AN ESCAPE ROUTE FROM POVERTY 


Introduction 


The majority of the poor worldwide live in rural 
areas, predominantly in low and some middle 

;untries. Most are dependent on a 

on of small-scale farming, seasonal 
our and microentrepreneurial 


casua! | 


activities with low earnings potential. They 

face challenges that threaten their ability to 
achieve secure livelihoods, including increasing 
land = ty, insufficient non-agricultural 
employ ent opportunities, lack of capital and a 
relativ joor socio-economic infrastructure. 
For th. »oorest, disadvantage is reinforced by a 
lack o 1 foundation skills. This locks them 
into ммо А that makes it difficult to move out of 
poveri» Many migrate to urban areas in search 
of better jobs, but without skills adequately 
süſteg the urban labour market, they end up 
at bes! ^» poorly paid, insecure jobs [see Chapter 
6). Young women are particularly marginalized. 
They have less education and fewer assets, and 
are les- able to migrate so are left behind to do 
tasks їз! others are unwilling to undertake. 
Agric 3l development is the best way for 
econ growth to reach the rural poor. This 
requi increased investment in a variety of 
area luding electricity and the improved 
roads transport needed to bring produce 

to m: s (IFAD, 2010). Productivity in rural 
area pends on availability of land, labour, 
capita: :echnology and skills. The first four 

are re atively fixed in the short term. However, 
with appropriate education and training, the 
product vity of young people can be enhanced. A 
key challenge is providing young people in rural 
areas, especially women, with appropriate skills 


while expanding opportunities to ensure that 
working in rural areas, whether in agriculture or 
non-farm work, is an attractive option. 


As the world population continues to grow and 
demand for food rises, skills development is vital 
So that young people in rural areas can learn to 
adopt new technologies in agriculture, increasing 
the productivity of small farms and building 

their capacity to adapt to climate change. Young 
people in rural areas of poor countries are often 
More open to using new farming methods and 
engaging in innovative entrepreneurial activities 
than the older generation. But far more must be 
done to meet their training needs. 


Introduction 


Policies and programmes for rural skills 
development have to focus on three key areas if 
rural youth are to have enhanced job opportunities. 
First, improve access to primary and post-primary 
education, paying particular attention to girls [see 
Chapter 5). Second, expand training for basic and 
vocational skills to make up for skills deficiencies 
or gaps within the rural labour market. Third, 
provide business and entrepreneurial skills 
training to improve young people's understanding 
of market opportunities and develop their 
management expertise. This chapter explores 
the second and third areas in relation to both 
smallholder farming and non-farm work. 


Rural poverty limits 
opportunities for 
education and better 
livelihoods 


Гат from the countryside. It is known that 
education is not given that much attention in 
rural areas; families do not encourage their 
children to go to school. | started learning 
all by myself as | had the desire. But to be a 
student you need educational materials and | 
couldn't afford those. 

- young man, Ethiopia 


Despite widespread urbanization, around 7096 

of the world's 1.4 billion people living in extreme 
poverty inhabit rural areas (IFAD, 2010]. The 1 
billion rural poor are heavily concentrated in 
sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia, where small- 
scale farming and casual agricultural wage labour 
are their major sources of income.Even more 
urbanized regions, including the Arab States and 
Latin America and the Caribbean, have sizeable 
rural populations, though their numbers have been 
declining over the past two decades (IFAD, 2010]. 


Deprivation is particularly concentrated in rural 
areas. The likelihood of being poor is at least 
twice as high for the rural population in countries 
as diverse as Brazil, Morocco, Nepal and Uganda 
[United Nations, 2011a]. Most poor rural youth 

in developing countries are likely to depend on 
smallholder farming and non-farm work for the 
foreseeable future. Greater attention needs to 
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be paid to enhancing the skills of smallholders 
to improve their livelihoods and assure higher 
yields for food security, while protecting the 
environment. New developments in agricultural 
production and marketing are likely to mean that 
job opportunities will be scarcer and demand 
higher skills, so the rural non-farm sector will 
become more important as a source of jobs for 
poor rural youth, who will need improved skills to 
make the best of the available opportunities. 


In rural areas, young women are more 
disadvantaged than young men 

While young people living in urban poverty can 
suffer from low levels of education [see Chapter 6), 
those lacking foundation skills are far more 
numerous in rural areas. Even for young people 
who make it to lower secondary school, curricula 
are generally not attuned to the needs of the 
rural economy, and the quality of education is 
affected by poor infrastructure and a lack of 
qualified teachers (see Chapter 5). 


In rural areas, young women are more 
disadvantaged in education than young men. 


Figure 7.1: Young women in rural areas are the most likely to lack foundation skills 
Percentage of youth (age 15 to 24) with less than lower Secondary education, by gender, in rural areas of selected countries, latest available year 


The gender gap is most pronounced in countries 
where the majority of rural people do not make 


it to the end of lower secondary school. Some 
women who lack foundation skills have never 
entered school at all, and many others have not 
completed primary school. In Benin, Cameroon, 
Liberia and Sierra Leone, about 85% -* young 
rural women lack foundation skills, \pared 
with less than 70% of young men. Eve* in Turkey, 
a middle income country, the rural ge der gap 
is wide - 65% of young women do no! . »mplete 
lower secondary school, compared u 36% of 
young men. In some countries, young en in 
rural areas are more likely to lack fou dation 
skills, but in these countries overall levels of 
education tend to be higher, and gene gaps 
narrower (Figure 7.1). 

Young women living in rural poverty í 
disadvantage in education starting in early 
years of schooling, even in countries he 
made strong progress in expanding ac ess to 
primary education. In Kenya, for exam. », young 
people from rich households, whether urban or 
rural, male or female, are very likely to jet at 
least four years of schooling. But for thse from 
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Rural poverty limits opportunities for education and better livelihoods 


poor households living in a rural area it is a very 
different story, and even more so for females. Of 
poor гига! young women in Kenya, 32% have less 
than four years in school, compared with 1696 


of poor rural males (UNESCO, 2012b]. Ethnic 
minority and indigenous young women also fare 
particu:-.:ly badly in rural areas. 
Gender specific social norms and practices and 
the ger егей division of labour shape young 
wome xpectations in ways that influence 
decis мег their engagement in education 
and tra ig programmes. Such barriers tend 
to be ularly pronounced in rural areas, for 
severa isons. 
Custo у rules, threats to personal safety 
and li f transport often limit women’s 
ability | leave their villages to attend training 
program rnes (Mujahid-Mukhtar, 2008). In 
Ethioßg India and Viet Nam, the timing and 
location of training were identified as crucial 
to worri=n's ability to participate (Barwa, 2003; 
Danida 2004; Women in Development, 2003). 
Wome = weaker bargaining position within the 
house can also prevent them from joining 
— 
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training programmes. In Uganda, for example, 
the rules, norms and practices that structure 
the division of labour and the distribution of 
resources in the household are crucial to 

rural women's access to the time and money 
necessary for participation in rural agricultural 
training programmes (Wedig, 2012). 


Young rural women are more likely not only to 
lack foundation skills, but also to be in the most 
arduous jobs, often working long hours for 
limited pay. In sub-Saharan Africa, South Asia, 
South-East Asia and the Arab States, women 


are overrepresented in smallholder farming Skills training 
and agricultural labour, indicating limited programmes 
economic opportunities for rural girls and that ignore 
women (FAO et al., 2010]. the challenges 
Even if young women have the necessary D d 
skills, they face discrimination that limits the en likely 


types of work they can do and their access to 
capital, posing significant challenges in starting 
businesses (World Bank, 2006b). In Uganda, 
women are disproportionately represented in 
lower paid jobs and small-scale agriculture. 
Within the agricultural sector, women are more 
likely to be engaged in marketing and selling 
food crops while men dominate the sales of 
export cash crops, such as coffee - even though 
women contribute a large share of the labour for 
coffee production (Wedig, 2012). 


Skills training programmes that do not take the 
challenges facing young women into account are 
likely to fail. For example, a USAID Integrated 
Agriculture Training Programme in Papua New 
Guinea had only limited success because it did 
not consider women's family responsibilities. 
The training courses were arranged away from 
the village for three full days and women found 
it difficult to travel and arrange for child care 
(Cahn and Liu, 2008). 


Enhancing the education and skills of young 
people in rural areas, and young women 

in particular, would not only expand their 
opportunities, but could also increase their 
productivity, with gains for their families as well 
as the wider economy. In rural China, wages 

are significantly higher for those involved in 
non-farm work who attended at least some post- 
primary education (Giang et al., 2005). 
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Smallholder farming is the 
main source of livelihood for 
many poor households 
We do not have a very big farm. Just enough 
for my family to survive. 
- young man, Viet Nam 


Farming remains the main source of livelihood 
for many people in poor countries. Over 8096 of 
rural households farm to some extent (IFAD, 
2010). In Ghana, for example, agriculture 
accounted for around half of total employment 
in 2005/06, a similar proportion to fifteen years 
earlier. In Rwanda, farming remains the main 
Source of employment despite a decline in 

the proportion working in agriculture from 
90% in 2000 to 77% in 2006 (Adams et al., 
forthcoming]. 


Given that agriculture is likely to remain 

vital for the economy of these countries as 
demographic and environmental pressures 
increase, sustainable ways need to be found of 
using increasingly scarce natural resources to 
feed growing populations while adapting to the 
effects of climate change. The world's population 
is expected to reach around 9 billion in 2050, 

and food production will need to increase by 7096 
(IFAD et al., 2011]. Yet crop yields are not keeping 
pace. In sub-Saharan Africa, yields have remained 
stagnant since the 1960s [Larsen et al., 2009). 


With population growth, farms have been 
decreasing in size (IFAD, 2010). Over three- 
quarters of farms in Africa and Asia are small- 
holdings (Collett and Gale, 2009). In sub-Saharan 
Africa, 80% of all farms (33 million in total) are 
smaller than 2 hectares (Agriculture for Impact, 
2012). Farms are often divided between male 
heirs, so holdings become progressively smaller 
[Eastwood et al., 2004). Landholdings that are 
already small can be severely reduced in one or 
two generations (Wedig, 2012). 


Two of the world's largest countries have some 
of its smallest farm sizes: in India, average farm 
size decreased from 2.3 to 1.4 hectares between 
1970 and 2010, and in China, average farm size 
was 0.6 hectares in 2010 (Chand et al., 2011). To 
put these sizes into context, the average Indian 
farm can feed six people and its counterpart in 
China fewer than three. Enhancing productivity 
of such farms while identifying other sources 


of income for survival is key to helping 
smallholders secure a sustainable livelihood, 


In some contexts, such as parts of Latin 
America and South Asia, decreasing t 
sizes and increasing land values are ing 
to larger farms in fewer hands, and many 


landless or near-landless people. | ru, for 
example, disparity in land ownership > now wider 
than before agrarian reforms in the | s (IFAD, 
2010). There are also moves in so parts of the 
world towards agricultural intensifics „оп, Asa 
result of climate change, rapid urba ‘ation and 
growing demand for natural resour some 
governments are leasing or selling land to foreign 
companies and investors for tree pla: ions, 
biofuel crops and food crops. 

India, for example, began to advert: 

March 2012 for public-private partnerships in 
‘integrated agricultural developmen! in which 
private corporations would form agreements 
with up to 10,000 smallholder farmer. to farm 
on a large scale (India Department culture 
and Cooperation, 2012]. Technologic: advances 
in agriculture have led to very large nsive 


farms in some middle income count such 
as Brazil Labs et al., 2001). These t--nds are 
likely to reduce the number of worke = needed 
and raise the skills level required. Fo- ‘hose 
who are left landless with low levels kills, 
it will be even more essential to incre=-e their 
opportunities for non-farm work, inci: {ing 
through enhancing their skills base 


Rural youth with foundation skills have a better 
chance of non-farm work. Many poor rural 
households combine work on small farms with 
non-farm labour to bolster their livelihoods. In 
sub-Saharan Africa and parts of Asia, the share 
of non-farm income is increasing (IFAD, 2010]. 
In eastern Uganda, for example, approximately 
30% of smallholder coffee farmers also depend 
on non-farm self-employment and wage labour 
outside agriculture (Wedig, 2012]. Fostering 
non-agricultural employment in rural areas and 
improving the conditions for entrepreneurial 
activities outside agriculture are needed to meet 
the aspirations of rural youth, particularly where 
farm sizes are decreasing. 


Evidence from fifteen countries shows that 
young household heads are more likely than 
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Figure 7.2: Better educated rural youth tend to be in non-farm work 
Non-farm employment rate of youth (age 15 to 24) in rural areas, by education level, selected countries, latest available year 
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their cider counterparts to be involved in non- employment from the late 1970s onwards was 
ferm ties (Davis et al., 2007). Education crucial to the fight against poverty (Ravallion, 
is an "portant condition for young people to 2009). Targeted public investment in non-farm 
make ‘пе transition to non-farm work. Across activities was accompanied by investment in 
eight “suntries analysed for this Report, the better education and training in rural areas, 
highe: the level of education, the more likely helping marginalized rural people gain access to 
it is tbat a young person is involved in non- non-agricultural income sources. 
agricu'*ural employment, with similar patterns 
for wemen and men. In Turkey, 23% of those 
with no education are involved in non-farm Prioritizing skills for rural youth in 
activities, compared with 4096 of those with national strategies 


primary education and 64% of those with at least 
secondary education [Figure 7.2]. 


Those making the transition to non-farm work 
can expect better pay. In Ghana and Rwanda, 
average earnings in the informal sector are 
double those in agriculture [Adams et al., 
forthcoming). 


Addressing rural 
training needs 


Promoting skills training as part of rural 
development can bring considerable benefits, 
8s evidence from some growing economies 
shows. In China, a focus on productivity growth 
in smallholder agriculture and non-farm self- 


Despite the potential contribution of skills to 
rural development, many countries have not 
paid close attention to training. Among forty- 
six policies and strategies reviewed for this 
Report, only about half acknowledge the training 
needs of rural youth, and many lack initiatives 
that focus on rural areas (Engel, 2012]. Efforts 
to provide more training for rural people are 
frequently part of more general commitments 
to expand skills development for marginalized 
groups and fail to recognize the specific needs 
of rural areas. 


In many countries, there are large numbers of 
workers in low skilled and low paid jobs in the 
agricultural sector. This highlights the need 

not only for skills development to enhance 
agricultural productivity but also for increased 
investment in training that can lead to more and 
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better employment in the rural non-farm economy. 
Where training plans do address rural needs, 
however, they tend to ignore non-farm work. 


Ethiopia has recently developed an ambitious 
plan: the Agricultural Sector Policy and 
Investment Framework 2010-2020, led by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Rural Development 
[Ethiopia MoARD, 2010). The plan aims at 
increasing the productivity of small farms in 
order to decrease rural poverty and improve 
food security. It envisages expanding agricultural 
research and training, including deploying at 
least 54,000 extension agents and creating 
18,000 farmer training centres. The focus on 
breaking gender divides, including by ensuring 
that women receive training, is another positive 
aspect of the plan. 


Labour market information systems are needed 
in rural areas to assess and respond to changing 
skills needs, but in many low and middle 

income countries, such systems are inadequate 
or nonexistent (Sparreboom and Powell, 

2009). Analysis of rural training needs is often 
conducted sporadically or not at all. 


Indonesia provides an example of a middle 
income country that is responding to this 
challenge. Around half the population lives in 
rural areas (Statistics Indonesia, 2012). Of the 
82% of working poor who live in these areas, 
more than two-thirds are engaged in agriculture 
(ADB et al., 2010). As part of Indonesia's 
Masterplan for the Acceleration and Expansion 
of Economic Development 2011-2025, the 
Ministries of National Education and Culture 
and the Coordinating Ministry for Economic 
Affairs have started to address the need for 
better labour market analysis in rural as well as 
urban areas (Indonesia Coordinating Ministry for 
Economic Affairs, 2011]. Furthermore, measures 
have been taken to improve the availability and 
effective use of labour market data since 2010 
in two pilot regions, although the efforts need to 
be scaled up because the database on this huge 
labour market is still insufficient (Wedig, 20103]. 


Providing foundation skills to 

all rural young people 

Ensuring that all young people have access 
to foundation skills is an immense challenge 


in rural areas because of the dispersion of 
populations and the numbers involved Young 


people who lack foundation skills аге unlikely to 
benefit from training programmes that require 
the ability to access and process information 
and adopt new technologies for productive 
work. Extending coverage of formal » mary and 
secondary schooling and improving - relevance 
to rural environments are key priorities 

To maximize the impact of approach - to 
enhancing rural youth skills, they have to 

be combined with other poverty alley ion 
strategies. Young people in rural aress need not 
only second-chance programmes tha’ address 
gaps in their basic literacy and num y skills, 
but also programmes that provide s! beyond 


the foundations, so that they have а er 
chance of moving out of poverty by p Juctively 
engaging in agriculture and non-farm activities. 


Giving young rural people а second ance 
Many rural youth, particularly women, »eed to 
improve their literacy and numeracy =: lls as 

а first step to ensuring that they can -nefit 
from other agricultural and non-farm kills 
development programmes. Many sec: A chance 
programmes are provided by non-gov.« "n mental 
organizations (NGOs) in ways that are “exible 
and oriented towards practical skills signed 
by small, locally based organizations, | ese 
programmes often adapt training content and 
delivery methods to local needs. 


Part-time programmes using local facilities 
help improve participation by accommodating 
local constraints on time, mobility and finances. 
The flexibility of locally designed programmes 
can be particularly beneficial for young rural 
women, who often have to balance training with 
other commitments that result in long working 
hours. Malawi's Complementary Basic Education 
Programme illustrates one approach to 
extending basic skills to rural young people who 
have dropped out of primary school (Box 7.1]. 


Young women are likely to require more targeted 
forms of support to address discrimination 

and other challenges. The Ishrag programme 

in Egypt provides a positive example of 
increasing young women's possibilities for 
skills development in a particularly conservative 
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Addressing rural training needs 


А second chance for Malawi's primary school dropouts 


Around 85% of Malawi's people live in rural areas, 
and government sources say 60% of the rural 
рориіг1оп is ‘poor’ or ‘ultra-poor’. Over half the 
popu'- on is under 18, and most young people 
аге involved in unpaid subsistence farming. Young 
peop particularly vulnerable to HIV and 
AIDS. 1: is estimated that there are 110,000 new 
infec 5 annually, at least half of them among 
15- tc year-olds. 


In this context, completing primary school is а 
majo: «nallenge. In 2009, almost half the children 
star primary school dropped out. Only a small 
prope Чоп made it to secondary school. There 
wert 000 out-of-school adolescents, a large 
nurr for a small country. 


о give youth a chance to acquire skills, the 

nent, initially with donor backing, set up 

mplementary Basic Education programme, 
as now been mainstreamed into 

ment operations. The programme targets 

;ged 9 to 17 who either never enrolled 

;ol or dropped out before completing the 

jrade. 


iot programme was launched in 2006 

зе districts. By 2011 the programme was 

ting in six rural districts with very high 

ut rates and had reached 10,000 children and 

% 2012 it was to be rolled out nationally. 
ias attracted many young people, more than 
hal! of whom in the initial phase were aged 14 or 
ove’ Marginalized groups have been successfully 
targeted. Almost one in five participants had 
never been to school. Most were from very poor 
households, Around half of the older learners were 
orphaned, and some of the young women were 
married with children of their own, though only 
around a third of older participants were female. 


The programme is carried out by local NGOs, which 
recruit and train local facilitators under age 35 
who have a secondary school qualification. Local 
recruitment provides jobs and role models for poor 
local youth. The programme has smaller class sizes 


setting (Box 7.2]. Assuring strong local 
participation and adapting learning approaches 
to the local context contributed to the 
programme's success. 


Despite the potential of second-chance 
programmes, their impact has been limited. 


than formal primary schools. Learner centres are 
located centrally within villages and managed by 
communities. 


The curriculum covers basic literacy and numeracy 
skills, based on the primary curriculum, as well 

as more practical skills, including agriculture and 
the environment, livelihoods and entrepreneurial 


skills, healthy living, and citizenship. The course Young people 


is designed so that graduates of the three-year in Malawi's 
programme can enter grade 6 in a formal primary second-chance 
school if they desire. 
programmes 
Older learners are most concerned with learning often perform 
basic literacy and numeracy skills, with around 
84% stating this as their objective. Most have better than 
those in 


said they wanted to use the skills to find work or 
set up a business, but this has proved difficult. 

The original plan was to use local artisans to 
provide training in livelihood skills, such as pottery, 
weaving, making hoe and broom handles, and 
repairing radios. But the craftspeople wanted 
payment, and it was not always possible to find and 
buy needed materials. As a result, demonstration 
of practical skills was often skipped. Some young 
people wanted training in technical and vocational 
skills (such as carpentry and metalwork) that were 
beyond the scope and budget of the programme. 
The limited practical relevance may have 
contributed to some older youth dropping out. 


primary school 


Despite these problems, the programme has been 
successful in ensuring that young people acquire 
basic skills, with participants often performing 
better than children in formal primary schools. 
Over half the learners in the first three-year cycle 
either completed the programme or left early to 
(re-)enter primary school. Of those completing 
three years in the programme, 40% passed 

at a level equivalent to grade 5 of the formal 
curriculum in numeracy. By contrast, a recent 
SACMEQ survey found that less than 1% of 

grade 5 school pupils attained grade level 
competency in mathematics. 


Source: Jere (2012). 


They are numerous, poorly coordinated and 
usually small, so there is often little information 
on their quality and on labour market outcomes. 
Programmes do not always offer certificates, and 
this can prevent participants from re-entering 
the education system or getting good jobs. 
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Egypt's current adolescent population is the 
country's largest ever: more than 13 million boys 
and girls aged 11 to 19. Despite major progress 

in primary schooling, many young people, 
particularly rural girls and women, have almost 
entirely missed out. In 2008, 2096 of rural women 


Many are likely to get married young. 


The Ishraq programme was launched in 2001 by 

a coalition of international NGOs to provide skills 
training through a pilot project involving 277 
out-of-school girls aged 13 to 15. The programme 
designers realized that, in this very conservative 
setting, parents would have to agree to the types 
of skills their daughters would be taught. Literacy 
and numeracy were among the most accepted and 
sought-after. A ‘safe place’ was provided in every 
community where the girls met four times a week 
over the thirty months of the project to receive 
training to become active members of their 
communities and to become earners. 


The programme also educated boys, parents and 
community leaders to allow girls greater freedom 
to seek education and enter the world of work. In 
addition, Ishraq worked at the governorate and 
national ministry levels to gain support. 


Participation in the pilot programme increased 
literacy and numeracy skills significantly. 


Combining skills training with other support 
to address multiple disadvantages 
Combining microfinance or social protection 
with skills development programmes, including 
basic literacy and numeracy as well as livelihood 
skills training, is an important strategy for 
tackling the multiple forms of disadvantage that 
lock rural populations in poverty. Successful 
programmes have been able to transform lives 
by improving the asset base of the poor while 
providing them with skills to diversify their use 
of assets and improve access to markets. 


The combination of skills training with 
microfinance services or social protection 

can also strengthen the capacities of rural 

youth for non-agricultural employment and 
entrepreneurship. A pioneer in this area is BRAC, 
the Bangladesh-based NGO. Its programmes 
have been successful in including support for 


Box 7.2: Bringing skills to adolescent girls in rural Egypt 


aged 17 to 22 had less than two years of schooling. 


Of participants who took the governm: 
literacy examination, 92% passed, and = 2% 
of participants who completed the рго‹ amme 


entered or re-entered the formal schc ystem. 
Ingrained negative beliefs among the 
themselves and their families significa: у 
decreased and girls were allowed greate- freedom. 
The proportion of girls saying they werd to 

be married before 18 fell from 26% be the 
programme to 296 among those who cc: 


pleted 
it. Allin all, the girls were found to be more 
empowered and ready for roles as proc tive 
family and society members. 


Only 1896 of the initial 277 participant rsued 
vocational skills courses, and an evalua! on 

of the programme acknowledged that | 

area would need strengthening. Some ted 
training in electrical appliance repair, bu! most 
were interested in more traditionally female 


occupations such as hairdressing. 


Overall success led to the programme be. 
extended, and it currently reaches at lea 500 
girls in fifty villages. The challenge is ens g 


that even more girls are reached, given t- arge 
numbers who still do not complete prima: school in 
rural Egypt. 


Sources: Brady et al. (2007); Ishraq (2010); UNESCO (20126 


immediate needs, skills training together with 
small grants and asset transfers to get small 
enterprises off the ground (Box 7.3] 


More often, social protection programmes 

have not sufficiently incorporated skills training. 
Early experience of Ethiopia's Productive Safety 
Net Programme showed that its outcomes could 
be stronger and last longer if skills training were 
a more integral part of the package. The largest 
social protection programme in sub-Saharan 
Africa, reaching almost 8 million beneficiaries 
(around 9% of Ethiopia's population], it provides 
cash transfers to allow families to buy food and 
acquire productive assets (USAID, 2012). It was 
envisaged that credit would be part of the package. 
but training to assist those with little education 
to get the most out of a loan was not included in 
early phases of the programme (Slater et al., 2006). 
Learning from experience, the government decided 
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5 pioneered innovative approaches 
э rural poverty through a variety of 


prog «mes that tackle simultaneously the 

mute constraints that prevent young people 
fron aping rural poverty. Because of the 

parti: ar disadvantage young women face, their 
nee“ e been a focus of these programmes. 
Buil on the success of its programmes in 

Banc sh, BRAC is expanding them to other 
par! the world, including sub-Saharan Africa. 
Abc 0% of rural households in Bangladesh live 
ine те poverty. They suffer from persistent 
food insecurity, own no cultivable land or assets, 
апа =e often illiterate and prone to illness. 
Women often suffer from gender discrimination, 
limiting their opportunities for income-generating 
activities. A disproportionate number of the 
poorest households are headed by women. 


amme called Challenging the Frontiers of 
rty Reduction was born of BRAC's experience 
© poorest households find it difficult to 
pate in and benefit from microfinance. People 
n less than US$1 a day account for less than 
those obtaining microfinance, and need 
g to gain any benefits from assets or credit 
ed through microfinance. The programme 
ies an income-earning asset to the poorest 
(those living on less than 0550.35 per day) 
1 Bangladesh, usually giving it to women іп 
usehold, and provides them with training so 
an get the most out of the asset. For example, 
tremely poor woman might receive a сом, 
vould be supported by a small weekly stipend 
1 short period, or until the asset starts to yield 
me. Training in how to market the produce 
and how to use microfinance is also provided. The 
programme has been implemented on a large scale: 
it was piloted in 3 districts with 5,000 households 
starting in 2002, increasing to 15 districts and 
100,000 households over the next 4 years. 


Evaluations of the programme between 2002 and 
2008 found it had effected lasting change in the 
economic condition of beneficiary households. 
Initial targeting of beneficiaries has been 
successful, and income gains are substantial and 


to invest more in training. By 2008, two-thirds 

of farmers reported attending training programmes 
and one-third were applying new techniques to 
their land (World Bank, 2011). Positive results 
include some environmental regeneration, 
increased access to water sources and expanded 


BRAC tackles multiple faces of poverty with training 


Addressing rural training needs 


have not eroded with time. Income per household 
member nearly tripled between 2002 and 2008. 


Training is central to these results, ensuring that 
beneficiaries realize the potential of such high 
quality assets as Jersey cows with higher milk 
yields than the traditional South Asian breed to 
which beneficiaries are accustomed. It has also 
been found that entrepreneurial and marketing 
training helps beneficiaries maximize gains. This 
support is offered for up to two years to ensure 
that lessons are absorbed. 


Another BRAC approach provides adolescent girls, 
particularly those who are out of school, with a 
range of support, including skills training. Initiated 
in Bangladesh, it has been adapted to poor rural 
contexts in sub-Saharan Africa. In Uganda, the 
Empowerment and Livelihoods for Adolescents 
programme was designed to reinforce or 
reintroduce literacy and numeracy, and to provide 
girls with a safe space. Girls received life and 
livelihood skills training, along with training to help 
them earn and manage money in occupations such 
as hairdressing, tailoring, information technology, 
agriculture, poultry rearing and small trading. 
There were 690 adolescents' clubs accessible to all 
girls and women aged 13 to 22 in the target areas. 


Over the two years of the programme, the number 
of participants who became involved in income- 
earning activities doubled, compared with an 
increase of just 496 among non-participants. Girls 
took up poultry rearing, food processing and small 
trade. Their financial literacy increased. Their 
borrowing for earning activities rose considerably, 
as did their savings. For example, before 
participating in the programme, 2396 of the girls 
reported having savings, compared with 3496 after 
their involvement. The programme appears to 
have had a broadly positive effect on participants" 
entrepreneurialism, and some were able to lend 
money to their own families. 


Sources: Abed (2009); Bandiera et al. (2011); BRAC (2011а, 2011b); Improving 
Institutions for Pro-Poor Growth (2011); Krishna et al, (2010); Rural Poverty 
Portal (2012a, 20120). 


use of small-scale irrigation. Even more could 
be done through greater investment in skills 
training (Slater et al., 2006; World Bank, 20 1b). 


Combining training with microfinance can have 
particular benefits for women, giving them more 


In Bangladesh, 
the poorest 
get greater 
benefits from 
microfinance 
with skills 
training 
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control over resources. In Nepal, the Project 
for Agriculture Commercialization and Trade 
was initiated in the 1990s with funding from 
the World Bank. One of its subprojects, the 
Women's Empowerment Program, aimed to 
provide literacy training and financial literacy 
education to enable women in rural communities 
to become independent of male relatives. The 
project facilitated the formation of women's 
savings and loans groups and provided the 
training necessary to allow the women to operate 
these profitably for the members. Literacy 
classes formed an integral part of the support 
and training given. The programme was highly 
successful in terms of saving and borrowing for 
members, with only 496 of groups making loans 
that defaulted. The programme lasted three 
years; the goal was for the groups then to be 
self-sustaining. More than 74,000 out of 130,000 
women became literate through the programme 
[Ashe and Parrott, 2001). 


In rural Uganda, married women have been given 
the chance to borrow via a commercial village 
microfinance banking model promoted by the 
government that has become widespread. An in- 
depth study was carried out of one microfinance 
model: a small village bank' that was owned, 
used and controlled by members but still 
commercially oriented. The programme provided 
training in credit norms and procedures, savings 
discipline, and business management. As a 
result women were able to start their own 
businesses, were found to be less dependent on 
their husbands, and sometimes were even able 
to offer their husbands employment. Many 
women not only became familiar with micro- 
credit borrowing and saving, but also developed 
diverse saving strategies, such as buying livestock 
that would prove a productive asset. They also 
chose to invest in the education of their children, 
possibly as a result of their increased financial 
and management knowledge (Lakwo, 2006). 


Bringing additional skills to 

rural youth 

To make sure that work in rural areas is an 
attractive option for young people, it is vital to 
provide training beyond the foundations so that 
smallholder farmers can strengthen agricultural 
productivity and non-farm workers can enhance 
their business and finance skills. 


Extending smallholders' agricultural 
and business skills 


Smallholder farming can be productive and 

a viable source of decent income if mers 
have the appropriate skills. Shifting towards 
biodiverse farming that uses the rig 
combination of crops, trees and ani als in 

an integrated system can make si holder 
farming profitable (UNEP et al., 200 

To succeed in farming, young people Sed 
many types of skills beyond basic lit: гасу and 
numeracy. They need training in wi » farm, 
what inputs to use and in what quar’ es, how 
to deal with environmental challena- =. and how 
to use scarce resources such as ууа! с with the 
greatest efficiency (Collett and Gale. 2009). 
Smallholders in low income countrie- also need 
improved business and marketing « (Collett, 
2010). While food production for the »usehold 
is vital, the rural poor also sell cas! ps on 
local, regional and national market: they 
need business skills to better герге< their 
own interests. Forming associations an help 
smallholders gain skills while streng ening 
their common voice (Chuhan-Pole e! 2011]. 
Farmer field schools and cooperative. зге two 


such approaches. 


Farmer field schools promote know edge 
sharing and boost productivity 

Agricultural extension services, whic! ау 

an important role in providing farmers with 
knowledge and skills, have tended to benefit 
richer, educated farmers. In Uganda, for 
example, they have focused on farmers with 

the potential to become larger export-crop 
producers, while the poorest and most risk- 
averse farmers obtain limited benefits (Wedig, 
20106). It is vital to ensure that extension 
services offer smallholders, including those with 
little formal schooling, a chance to improve their 
Capacity for agricultural entrepreneurship, farm 
Management, marketing and organization. 


Farmer field schools are one successful 
response to the limited reach and lack of 
financial sustainability of many public sector 
extension systems. In these season-long 
programmes, farmers meet regularly to learn 
new agricultural techniques. The approach 
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started in Indonesia in 1989 to help stop the use 
of highly toxic pesticides that were jeopardizing 


farmer alth and the success of their crops 
(Braun and Duveskog, 2008). Such programmes 
are now i^ place in at least eighty-seven 

countries. and have been beneficial in improving 
agricultu: al productivity. The schools bring 
together uroups of smallholders to address 
topſcs ^ as animal husbandry, organic 
agricul.. ^, soil and groundwater management, 
апа m ing. Farmers are involved in the 
design implementation of skills development 
ргодгаг! es, which helps ensure that they 

are relevant and economically viable. Long 
experi- of farmer field schools in Indonesia 
shows !* at when smallholders share knowledge 
and exp. ence, this can maximize the benefits 
of the s they acquire [Feder et al., 2004; Van 
den Bers and Jiggins, 2007). 

Farme: “eld schools in sub-Saharan Africa have 
had strong benefits for poor farmers with little or 
no forms! schooling. By 2003, the region had at 
east 1 uch schools, with 30,000 graduates 
in Кеп; з alone. In Kenya, Uganda and the United 
Reput f Tanzania, it has been found that 
young ple in particular participate in farmer 
jeld < Hols, showing the schools’ potential to 
prome'- new agricultural technologies to youth. 
Around half the participants are women. In 
Kenya and Uganda, around 70% of those involved 
have cy primary education. The share is 80% 

in the !nited Republic of Tanzania. Members 


of savings and credit groups and other farmer 
group- are more likely to participate, indicating 
the importance of connecting the schools with 
other rural services. The poorest households and 
those headed by women may be unable to take 
part, however, due to the need to pay a small fee 
and reduced flexibility to attend if they work on 
other people's farms. 


Overall, farmer field schools have led to 
Significant improvements in productivity and 
incomes. The approach has been particularly 
beneficial for those with low levels of literacy. 
Crop value per acre increased by 32% on average 
across the three countries, and by 253% for 
those who had not had any formal schooling. 
Income increased by 6196 on average, and by 
224% for households whose heads had no 
previous schooling (Davis et al., 2010]. 


Addressing rural training needs 


Cooperatives offer farmers access to highly 
relevant skills and knowledge 

Agricultural cooperatives are another way 

that agricultural and business skills can be 
transmitted to smallholders, along with other 
forms of support. Their main objective is to 
improve market access and prices; associated 
credit and savings cooperatives aim to 

provide members with sustainable financing 
mechanisms. Cooperatives bring accumulated 
know-how to individual farmers through strong 
networks [Wedig, 2012). They can provide 
practical training in specific agricultural 
subsectors, even in remote rural areas, drawing 
on farmers' own up-to-date knowledge. The 
training complements other cooperative 
initiatives aimed at enabling smallholders 

to increase their bargaining power and get 
better prices, including microfinance and the 
development of rural infrastructure. 


Agricultural cooperatives are important 

training providers for small coffee producers 

in eastern Uganda. Farmer-members [usually 
smallholders] can get access to training 
through their membership. Most training 
available to farmers through NGOs and other 
providers focuses on agricultural skills, while 
cooperatives offer more comprehensive training 
covering business, organizational and other 
transferable skills. 


The agricultural skills training provided, for 
example, by Gumutindo Coffee Cooperative 
Enterprise, a Fairtrade producer of certified 
organic arabica, helps small farmers achieve 
and maintain organic certification while 
increasing productivity in the long term. Farmers 
receive short training sessions, and some 
express a strong desire for more. The training 
is very relevant, since it takes place as part of 
working life. The cooperatives invest in local 
infrastructure such as roads, crop storage 
facilities, medical clinics and school repairs. 
They also facilitate group-based investment 

in technical equipment and joint marketing 
strategies, and help secure good market prices 
in return for a modest fee Medig. 2010b, 2012]. 


Farmer field 
schools in 
sub-Saharan 
Africa benefit 
poor farmers 


who have little 


education 
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Using information and communication 
technology to improve practical skills 

One effective way to promote productive 
learning and practical use of new skills is 

to demonstrate them using audio and video 
media. In Benin, for example, a project that 
used videos to train female smallholders 
resulted in more successful adoption and use 

of skills than training with lectures alone [Zossou 
et al., 2009). Experiments in Burkina Faso, India 
and the Niger provide further insights into the 
potential benefits of augmenting training with 
information and communication technology, 
especially radio, which can reach large numbers 
of disadvantaged farmers. 


In the Indian state of Tamil Nadu, interactive 
multimedia instruction is used to train sugarcane 
growers in new production practices. These 
skills, formerly taught in traditional lecture-style 
classes, are communicated via text, audio, video, 
graphics and animation. The multimedia module, 
Which covers all stages of sugarcane production 
from planning to harvesting, is broken down into 
sections to allow the learner to go at his or her 
own pace. The module was designed according 
to a detailed qualitative needs assessment with 
farmers. It adopts new cultivation technologies 
atthe appropriate stages. Standard written 
materials supplement the interactive module. 
Wherever text is used, there is voice commentary 
to assist weaker readers. Each class lasts one 
hour (Shanthy and Thiagarajan, 2011]. 


A sample of farmers from three villages 
participated in a trial. They were mostly literate, 
and around three-quarters had a secondary or 
tertiary education. A preliminary test found that 
all three groups had similar baseline knowledge 
of sugarcane farming techniques. Group I 
received multimedia training only, group Il was 
given lectures as well as the multimedia module, 
and group III was given only lectures. Scores 
on tests after the training were between 19 and 
29 percentage points higher than scores on the 
initial test. Those receiving both multimedia 
and traditional training benefited the most. The 
use of audio and video, and the interactivity of 
the multimedia approach, was said to be more 
interesting, capturing learners' imaginations 
[Shanthy and Thiagarajan, 2011]. 


This study shows that in getting farmers to 
learn vital new technologies, the medium 
matters. The farmers in the study were well 


educated and owned their own lane and only 
9% were female, which indicates that the most 
marginalized did not take part. In on, most 
farmers lack access to the necess: equipment 
unless they go to a training centre | .^anthy and 
Thiagarajan, 2011]. 

By contrast, an experiment іп Burk з Faso 
and the Niger used radio in an effct to reach 
more farmers, including those who . ght 
otherwise be excluded from using hnology 
by low levels of education or acces facilities. 
Farmers were trained in a new type storage 
that allows them to safely keep th: rop to sell 
when it suits them, for example whe» prices 
have risen, rather than having to s« juickly 
before the crop becomes damaged [Moussa et 
al., 2011). 

The study tested farmers in villages where 

no training was given, where only vii. ge 
demonstrations were used, and w! 
demonstrations were followed up by . adio 
broadcasts. Where demonstrations | one were 
conducted there was 34% more use the 

new technique in the Niger and 13% ore in 
Burkina Faso, compared with village- where no 
training took place. Where the mes: jes from 
the demonstrations were reinforced sing the 


radio broadcasts, adoption of the new technique 
was 23% higher in the Niger and 20" higher 

in Burkina Faso compared with villages where 
there were demonstrations alone. The addition 
of the radio reinforcement made an already 
effective means of extension training even more 
effective (Moussa et al., 2011). 


Along with radios, mobile phones are one 

of the most accessible forms of technology, 
covering over 70% of the world's population 
(Newby, 2012). Training via such technology can 
be particularly beneficial for women who are 
restricted from attending regularly scheduled 
classes. In southern India an NGO programme 
uses mobile phones to train women with limited 
schooling in how to care for and get the most 
from their animals. Participants receive voice 
messages on their phones every day regarding 
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livestock care, and self-help group members 
meet weekly to discuss and to learn from each 
other (Balasubramanian et al., 2010). 


Entrefp ^eurial and microbusiness skills 
for поп-?агт rural work 


Most smallholders require non-farm income to 
survive, especially where the size of holdings 

is declining, At the same time, any gains from 
agriculi.-? will increase demand in other 
areas, : as for carpenters, electricians, 
plumb ind builders. There are also many 
microt esses that rural people can run. If 
young acquire skills in mechanics and 


asm: unt of capital to buy the necessary 


machi , they can operate a small mill to 
turn grain into flour, for example (IFAD, 2010). 
Helping rural youth acquire entrepreneurial 


Addressing rural training needs 


skills puts them in a stronger position to benefit 
from such non-farm activities. 


Making rural work attractive to young people. 
Innovative training programmes for non-farm 
work can be beneficial in encouraging young 
people to remain in rural areas. In Cambodia, 
the government established a professional 
training school in Siem Reap, capital of the 
province of that name, in 1992 to teach crafts- 
making to disadvantaged rural youth with little 
formal education. Each year the school provides 
over 100 people aged 18 to 25 with six months 
of residential training, giving them skills that 
enable them to work in their home regions 
rather than migrating to urban areas. Those 
who complete training at the school can take 
an internship with Artisans d'Angkor, a network 
established as an offshoot of the school to get 


amfed provides business skills to poor young rural women 


ed, a major international NGO, has been 

tor many years to help girls get into 
edu. ation and finish secondary school. More 
recently it started the Seed Money Programme 
for nase who were poor, rural and 
economically inactive. The goal is to help them 
creete livelihood opportunities in villages where 
opportunities are scarce. By providing initial 

yg and funds, the programme aims to make 
women financially independent and raise their 
status within their households and communities. 


The Seed Money Programme provides rural 
young women with training in business 
management skills (including record keeping, 
market competition and marketing), a grant to 
help set up an enterprise, peer mentoring to 
support the new business, and access to micro 
loans at low interest once the business is up and 
running. The programme started in Zimbabwe 
in 1998 and has been replicated in Ghana, the 
United Republic of Tanzania and Zambia. 


In 2007 in Zimbabwe, 13,614 people took part at a 
cost of US$6.20 each. The Zimbabwe programme 
Was successful even in the extremely difficult 
circumstances of the economic crisis that started 
in 2008. Women have opened businesses in 
gardening and livestock, sales of produce and 
cooked food, and sewing and hairdressing. By 
2010, 93% of the businesses that were started 
via the grants had made a profit. Nearly all the 


women reinvested some of the profit into the 
business. Women interviewed said they felt 

it had made a major difference to their lives, 
improving their standard of living and the 
respect they received within their households 
and communities. 


From 2009 to 2011, Camfed also ran Financial 
Education for Young Women in Rural Areas 

of Zambia, a very different kind of project. It 
provided an intense one-day course to 10,701 girls 
many more than are reached through the Seed 
Money Programme. The training covered money 
management, budgeting, saving, credit risk and 
banking services. Trust, honesty and personal 
integrity were also discussed. 


The programme used a cascade training model, 
with 20 core trainers trained intensively over 

two weeks, while 160 peer trainers were then 
trained by them. Participants raised their annual 
income significantly, from an average of US$74 to 
US$93. The training also dramatically increased 
participants appreciation of their ability to 

save money and they became more financially 
independent. An evaluation found, however, that 
it would be preferable to extend training to two 
days, and that providing grants to trainees would 
allow them to use their new skills, as practical 
experience with money management was lacking. 


Sources: Kasonka and Mutelo (2011); Mak et al. (2010). 
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set up with international donor support, now 
charges a user fee (Braun and Islam, 2012]. 

This may make it more sustainable, as it will not 
depend solely on outside funding, but could put it 
out of reach of the poorest communities. 


"Green skills’ training helps protect the 
environment and increase productivity 

To help meet growing global demand for food 
and nutrition, to conserve energy and to protect 
vulnerable groups against the effects of climate 
change, smallholders need knowledge and skills 
that enable them to increase productivity while 
preventing degradation and depletion of natural 
resources. Training in new technologies needs 
to be accompanied by the preservation and 
dissemination of traditional knowledge about 
biodiversity, such as appropriate combinations 
of crops, trees and animals in integrated 
agricultural systems. 


The importance of building on traditional 
knowledge and practices is clear in Yemen's dry 
highlands, where much of the country's crop 
production takes place. Traditional methods of 
managing water, soil and seeds help protect 
against drought, erosion and diseases. Yet 

the adoption of high yield seed varieties has 
reduced agro-biodiversity, while knowledge 
about alternative agricultural practices is 
vanishing. This loss of knowledge is significant 
because some wild crop species are more 
resistant to extreme conditions than commercial 
varieties. A project begun in 2010 and due to 

end in 2014 aims to Strengthen the resilience of 
rural communities to climate change through 
conservation of agro-biodiversity in rain-fed 
agriculture. Skills development at local level is 
key to building farmers' coping mechanisms by 
improving their knowledge of climate change and 
their management of natural resources, as well 
as diversifying their income (World Bank, 2010b). 


Skills training can also enable rural people 

to take advantage of economic opportunities 
that arise with the development of renewable 
energy resources, because the industries 
related to hydroelectricity and to wind, solar 
and geothermal energy are often located in 
rural areas [World Bank, 2008d]. One example 
is Bangladesh's Grameen Shakti, an affiliate 


of the Grameen Bank group, which pioneered 
microfinance. Grameen Shakti was = stablished 
in 1996 as a non-profit distributor c! home 
solar systems and other renewab! nergy 
technologies. Its Grameen Techno! ogy Centers 
(forty-six are now in operation] we et up to 
train local women to be service engineers, spare 
part manufacturers and sales representatives 
for Grameen Shakti systems. The v: ogramme 
focuses on training young women rovide 
them with opportunities, since they зге more 
likely than men not to have paid w outside 
the home. Some 60,000 household tall solar 
systems every year, leading to risina demand 
for trained technicians to keep the unning. 
Monthly home visits for up to three years are 
part of the Grameen Shakti purcha igreement, 
and some training is also given to | lient 
(Barua, 2012; Grameen Creative Lab 2011; 
Grameen Shakti, 2009). 

Given the potential for green skills to benefit 
young rural people, this area require. iurther 


attention. As well as helping conse he 
environment and making farming n 


productive, sustainable agriculture increase 
the attractiveness of rural life to yo: people by 
creating jobs that offer a decent liv: od. 


Conclusion 


Rural youth, and young rural women :: 
particular, are among the most disad intaged 
of all young people in terms of education and 
work. Many have missed out on basic literacy 
and numeracy skills and need a second 

chance to acquire them in order to improve 
their livelihoods by enhancing the productivity 
of smallholder farms. To be effective, 
second-chance programmes need to include 
opportunities to learn about new techniques. 
Information and communication technology, 
including radio and mobile telephony, can help 
spread training even to those living in remote 
areas. Training to improve farming productivity 
is unlikely to be enough on its own to discourage 
young people from moving to cities, however. 
To enhance opportunities in non-farm work, 
training in financial and entrepreneurial skills is 
needed, along with livelihood assets that can be 
used to set up businesses. 
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Youth skills: pathways to a better future 


Youth skills: pathways 
to a better future 


Around спе in six of the world's population are 


aged be ween 15 and 24. These young people 
are dispr sportionately concentrated in some 

of the poorest countries, where their numbers 
аге stil! «ing. Sub-Saharan Africa alone will 
have o hree and half times more young 
people 2030 than it had in 1980. Large 

numbe: of young people equipped with 
appropriate skills have the potential to boost 
their country's prosperity. Ignoring the skills 
needs òi disadvantaged young people not 

only limuis their chances of achieving their 
potential. but also threatens to slow growth 

and poverty reduction. 

Disadvantaged youth are often below the radar 
of yout employment policies and programmes, 
or approaches aimed at creating jobs in the 
private sector. Many have not been able to 

progr to lower secondary school and urgently 
need port to develop foundation skills. To 
gi ,?. a better chance of obtaining good jobs, 
they mst be able to build on these foundations 
by acouiring the transferable skills and technical 
and vccational skills that are required in today's 
ever-changing labour market. 


ort describes policies and programmes 
> been successful in meeting the skills 
needs of disadvantaged young people - whether 
engaged in the formal or informal sector in 
urban areas, or as smallholder farmers or rural 
entrepreneurs. By closing the gap between rich 
and poor and males and females, investment in 
skills development can help make societies 
more equitable. 


Several lessons from this Report should form 
the backbone of national policies, as well as 
donor and private sector investment strategies, 
that can improve young people's job prospects. 
As part of broader development efforts, they can 
help lift disadvantaged youth out of poverty. 


One of the most important messages is that all 
young people need a pathway along which they 


can acquire strong foundation skills, starting 
from early childhood right through to lower 
secondary school and beyond. To help give all 
young people an equal chance in life, it is vital 
to ensure that they do not face discrimination in 
educational access, quality or relevance because 
of where they live or what their gender is. Those 
who have missed out on foundation skills need a 
second chance to acquire them. Otherwise they 
will be consigned to low paid, insecure work, 
and will not be able to benefit from the further 
training that can lead to better jobs. 


The need to take action in support of skills 
development for young people has become 
urgent. This Report identifies the ten most 
important steps that should be taken. These can 
be tailored to fit country-specific circumstances 
and needs. 


[1] Provide second-chance education for 
those with low or no foundation skills 
There are around 200 million 15- to 24-year-olds 
in low and middle income countries who have 
missed out on completing primary school. 
Governments need to offer them second-chance 
education to provide at least the basic literacy 
and numeracy skills they need to get back on 
track and escape the cycle of low paid or unpaid 
work that can trap them in poverty. 


As well as helping young people acquire 
foundation skills needed for work, second- 
chance programmes that also include practical 
skills for particular trades can boost their self- 
confidence. Having such skills gives them more 
control over work and livelihood choices. 


Providing second-chance education to the 
large number of young people who need it 
requires well-coordinated and adequately 
funded programmes on a much greater scale. 
With the support of donor organizations, 
governments should make this a policy priority, 
including it in education sector strategic plans 
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that sets targets to reduce significantly the large 
number of young people without foundation 
skills. Budgetary allocations based on the 
number of disadvantaged youth requiring a 
second-chance education should be identified 
and included in the national budget forecast. 


[2] Tackle the barriers that limit access 
to lower secondary school 

It is vital that young people get the chance to 
attend lower secondary school to consolidate 
their foundation skills. Alarmingly, around 

one in three of youth in low and middle income 
countries do not get to this level. Most of those 
not in lower secondary school live in rural 
areas or poor urban informal settlements, and 
a disproportionate number are young women. 
Large numbers do not even make it through 
primary school. Those who do stay in school 
often receive education of poor quality and 
relevance. Without the foundation skills that 
primary and lower secondary school should 
offer, their chances of finding secure and 
decently paid work are severely limited. 


A global target should be set to ensure all 

young people benefit from lower secondary 
school, with the aim of achieving universal lower 
secondary education of acceptable quality by 
2030. Long-term education plans should identify 
strategies and financial resources required to 
meet this goal. 


Countries with large numbers of young people 
who lack access to lower secondary school need 
to start by tackling the barriers that exclude 
many disadvantaged children and adolescents 
from participating and progressing in education. 
Key measures that can improve access to lower 
secondary school include abolishing school fees 
and providing targeted financial support, linking 
lower secondary to primary schools, ensuring 
that there are enough government school places 
and assuring accessibility in rural areas. In 
addition, strategies are needed that address the 
cultural barriers that young women often face. 


Even in countries where access is not a major 
problem, providing a common core curriculum 
is a vital way of equipping all young people with 
foundation skills. 


[3] Make upper secondary education 
more accessible to the disadvantaged 
and improve its relevance to 
Upper secondary education offers young people 
opportunities to develop skills that put them 


in a strong position to obtain good jos. In the 
developing world, however, making = transition 
to upper secondary school remains ‘ficult, 
while some rich countries are still s Igling 

to make upper secondary near unive: -al, То 
address these shortcomings, actio: irgent in 


three key areas. 


First, upper secondary education ha strike 

a balance between technical and vo onal 

and general subjects by providing fle» bility in 
subject choices and links with the v. place. 
Offering students short work placements as part 
of the curriculum and enhancing the eV e 
of what they learn in school in relati ) the 
world of work can make them better « sndidates 
for good jobs. It is important for all ients, 
irrespective of their gender or wher: зу live, to 
have this opportunity. All students sho. id also 
receive career guidance that emphas.. 2s the 
skills requirements of a wide range o! hs in 
the formal and informal sectors, hel them 
choose school subjects that are relev to 
these jobs. 

Second, secondary school curriculum «forms 


should focus much more on developing in 
learners the Capacity to solve problems and 

to apply knowledge creatively in ways that 

are relevant to many different job contexts. In 
addition, curriculum innovations are needed 

to tap into the potential of information and 
communication technology (ICT) to help learners 
develop the skills required in a labour market 
that is increasingly dependent on technology. 
More emphasis should be placed on its practical 
use in the workplace. 


Third, flexible opportunities should be offered 

to students who are at risk of dropping out of 
Secondary education. Distance education centres 
can be set up to cater for the learning needs of 
disadvantaged youth. Appropriate recognition 
should be given to skills gained through such 
alternative learning pathways. 
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[4] Give poor urban youth access to 
skills training for better jobs 
National policies and development strategies 


need to provide a clearer indication of how the 
skills needs of young people living in urban 
poverty will be met and funded. Many of these 
young | <ople lack foundation skills, are thus 
trapped п low paid and insecure informal 
sector work, and are often invisible in national 
stratec =s. By supporting skills development 
in this tor, governments can harness the 
poten of the part of the economy that is most 
likely to absorb the large numbers of young 
people developing countries. 

Tradit а! apprenticeships are an important 
way ol acquiring transferable and job-specific 
skills. ^'tention must be paid to how they are 
delivered in order to avoid exploitation and 
improve accessibility, especially for young 
womer Public interventions building on 
traditional apprenticeship systems should 
streng пеп training by master craftspeople, 
impr working conditions of apprentices 
and e cure that skills can be certified through 
national qualification frameworks. As well 

as еп! зпсіпо the legitimacy of traditional 
apprenticeships, such measures will ensure 
that they meet business and industry standards, 
and prove apprentices’ access to a wider 


range of better-paid jobs. 


Gove: ments should improve national data 
collection on the informal sector, and work with 
associations and cooperatives in the sector to 
target urban youth as one way of improving their 
access to training and jobs. Micro- and small 
enterprises and their umbrella organizations 
will require considerable outside support and 
guidance to help them provide training. But 
producing labour market information about 
jobs is only half the challenge - it must also be 
distributed through youth-friendly community 
associations. Such services should provide 
information about where good jobs can be 
ound, the skills needed to obtain them, and 

he likely earnings. 


Policies and strategies should provide skills 
raining, but must not stop there. They should 
also include job placement or careers advice 
Services, in close association with local employers, 
o ease the search for gainful employment or 
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entrepreneurial opportunities. Providing young 
people with access to funds to start up businesses, 
as well as other forms of support in the early 
stages, can help them use their skills successfully. 


[5] Aim policies and programmes at 
youth in deprived rural areas 

Around 7096 of the world's 1.4 billion people 
living in extreme poverty are in rural areas, many 
of them involved in smallholder farming. Greater 
attention should be given to their skills needs. 
Once young people in this situation have been 
given a second chance to acquire foundation 
skills, training in agricultural techniques can 
help enhance their productivity. Farmer field 
schools and training via cooperatives, which 

are attuned to the local needs of farmers, 

are particularly successful. Since many rural 
youth also work off the farm, training in 
entrepreneurship and financial management 
can widen their opportunities, especially where 
farmland is becoming scarce. 


Enhancing smallholders' access to inputs 

and technology for more productive and 
sustainable agricultural practices must be 
accompanied by training in how to adapt to 
new practices. If young people already have 
foundation skills, such training can not only 
improve farm output but also make work in 
rural areas more attractive, and so help curtail 
the flow of young people to urban areas. Youth 
living in rural areas, who are particularly 
disadvantaged by a lack of access to land, 
financial assets and educational opportunities, 
need an integrated package of support that 
includes training in entrepreneurial and business 
skills to enable them to expand their livelihood 
options through non-farm work. 


[6] Link skills training with social 
protection for the poorest youth 

Skills training alone is unlikely to be sufficient 
for the most disadvantaged of the urban 

and rural poor, including those involved in 
subsistence activities, such as street vendors, 
waste-pickers, smallholders and home- 
based workers. Some need legal protection 
from harassment and entitlement to skills 
training to enhance the profitability of their 
small businesses. 
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Many low and lower middle income countries 
offer support to the most vulnerable via 
microfinance or social protection programmes 
that provide access to productive and financial 
assets. Combining such assets with training 

in basic literacy and numeracy as well as livelihood 
skills can help counter the multiple forms of 
disadvantage that lock youth into poverty. By 
providing the skills needed to use the assets 
effectively, the programmes can help boost 
productivity and income, ensuring that the impact of 
the programmes is long-term and transformative. 


Make the training needs of 
disadvantaged young women a 

high priority 

The training needs of young women are 
particularly neglected. In many regions of the 
world, young women work for long hours in 
household and informal labour that is seldom 
visible to policy-makers. Women carry a heavy 
workload and face discrimination in education 
and labour markets, especially in rural areas, 
where their mobility is often highly restricted. 
More should be done to help young women make 
productive use of their skills by giving them 
access to credit and assets. 


Targeted programmes that address the multiple 


causes of this disadvantage have proved effective. 


Providing young women with microfinance and 
livelihood assets, together with the skills needed 
to make the most out of these assets, gives them 
greater control over their own resources in ways 
that benefit them and their families. Successful 
programmes take into account the restrictions 


that young women can face in particular settings. 


[8] Harness the potential of 
technology to enhance opportunities 
for young people 

Young people need to develop ICT skills to 
ensure that they can participate fully in an 
increasingly knowledge-based economy. ICTs 
can also be used to bring skills training to a 
larger number of youth. Even basic technology 
such as radio can play an important role in 
skills training, particularly for those in remote 
rural areas. Such methods should be exploited 
further to enhance training opportunities for 
young people. 


The spread of mobile phones has huge potential 
for improving livelihood opportunities for young 


people. Skills programmes, especialy in rural 
contexts, should include training ir аум mobile 
phone and similar technologies ca^ 5e used to 
access information and financial se ices that 
can increase productivity and earninas. This will 
enhance opportunities for small bus esses, 
especially in rural areas, to grow ars reach 


larger markets. 


[s] Improve planning by streng ^ening 
data collection and coordinat of 
skills programmes 

Many training programmes are по! ficiently 


integrated with national developmen: strategies, 
Government leadership is importan 
coordinating the diverse range of S training 
and associated programmes to ensure that 
they reflect national priorities targeting the 
most disadvantaged youth. Doing so reduce 
fragmentation and duplication of efi and 
assure equitable access. 

More and better quality data are nee 

to enable national governments and 
international community to monitor ess to 
skills development programmes, anc «o plan 
more effectively. For reporting to the UNESCO 
Institute for Statistics, better informa’ on on 


lower and upper secondary education - needed. 
This should include more data on dropout and 
completion and on subjects taken, such as 
details on academic as well as technical and 
vocational areas, enabling analysis of choice of 
subject by gender. 


Better data are also needed on skills 
development Programmes beyond the formal 
school system, including second-chance 
programmes and traditional apprenticeships, 
for example, linking this with labour market 
information. Given its expertise in this area, the 
International Labour Organization could take on 
responsibility for gathering and disseminating 
such data from national governments. The 
international community should also build on 
recent developments to measure a range of 
youth and adult skills more systematically. 


Involving young people in planning, especially 
those facing disadvantages, can help to 
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identify constraints and appropriate solutions. 
Governments also need to collaborate more 
closely with businesses and trade unions so 

that skills training efforts are more relevant to the 
workplace, including through the development 
of nations! qualifications frameworks. At the 


same tirne, businesses should support skills 
development by expanding access to enterprise- 
based tra ning, which can improve productivity 
by incressing their pool of skilled labour. 


Mol!ize additional funding from 
divers: sources to meet the training 
needs disadvantaged youth 


There is зп urgent need for more resources 

to ensure that all young people have a good 
foundation in education, extending at least 

until lower secondary school. Additional 

funds аге needed to support second-chance 
opportunities on a much larger scale for those 
who have missed out. In poor countries, where 
government budgets are already overstretched, 
many young people will simply not be reached 
without additional funding dedicated to ensuring 
that they have foundation skills. It is therefore 
essen';s! to mobilize additional funding for this 
purpos=, not only from aid donors but also from 
the private sector, which ultimately is the main 
bene! сузгу of a better-trained workforce. 
Ensuring that all youth are enrolled in lower 


secondary school would cost US$8 billion, over 


and above the US$16 billion needed to attain 
universal basic education by 2015. Extending 
second-chance opportunities to the one in five 


15- to 24-year-olds in low and middle income 
countries who have not completed primary school 
would raise this figure considerably. Resources 
are finite and some aid donors are already 
providing significant support to disadvantaged 
young people. But donors could do far more. The 
same donors that champion skills development 
are often those that spend large amounts of their 
aid to pay for students from developing countries 
to study in the donor countries. Reallocating 
some of these funds could support skills 
development programmes for disadvantaged 
young people living in developing countries. 


If invested directly in developing countries" 
education systems, the US$3.1 billion of aid 
spent on scholarships and imputed student 
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costs in donor countries could contribute 
significantly to the US$8 billion needed for 
lower secondary schooling and to providing 
second-chance opportunities for around 
200 million young people who lack even the 
most basic skills. 


Aid donors offering skills development 
programmes also need to work more closely 
with governments and the private sector, 
coordinating their funds to ensure that the 
training offered has direct links to the labour 
market. Training funds are one approach that 
has been used with some success in reaching 
disadvantaged youth, including those in the 
informal sector. They offer the potential both of 
raising additional funds from diverse sources, 
including through payroll taxes and levies, and 
of improving coordination among governments, 
enterprises, donors and other interested parties. 
To be successful, however, they need effective 
management and broad representation from 
the business sector, youth, and other groups 
to ensure that funds are allocated according to 
demand and delivered on schedule. 


The private sector could also extend its 

support to skills development programmes 

for disadvantaged young people through 

its foundations. Some have already shown 
innovation in this area, but their funding needs 
to be available on a much larger scale, and more 
closely coordinated with national priorities. 


Conclusion 


All countries, regardless of income level, need 
to pay greater attention to the needs of young 
people who face disadvantage in education and 
skills development by virtue of their poverty, 
gender or other characteristics. The precise 
nature and extent of these needs vary according 
to where young people live, but the response 
should address a common set of issues. The 
ten steps outlined here, based on evidence of 
policies, programmes and strategies that have 
been successful in many countries, can inform 
the choices that governments, donors and the 
private sector make in addressing the skills 
needs of disadvantaged youth. 
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A girl attends an electrical repair class 
at the USCOD Early Learning Centre in 
Badulla, Sri Lanka, supported by Terre 
des Hommes Netherlands, an NGO. 
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ANNEX 


The Education for All 
Development Index 


The EFA Development Index (EDI) is a composite index 
that provides a snapshot of overall progress of national 
education systems towards Education for All.’ Due to 
data constraints, the index has until now captured only 
four of the six goals. The development of an ECCE index 
this year (see Panel 1.2] allows the EDI to be broadened 
to five goals.’ The first part of this Annex assesses 
countries across four dimensions of the EDI. The next 
part extends the EDI to include the ECCE index and 
shows how this affects the ranking of countries for which 
data are available. 


The value of the standard EDI for a given country is the 
arithmetic mean of the four components: 


W universal primary education [goal 2), measured by the 
primary adjusted net enrolment ratio; 


m adult literacy (goal 4], measured by the literacy rate 
for those aged 15 and above; 


m gender parity and equality (goal 5), measured by 
the gender-specific EFA index (GEI), an average of 
the gender parity indices (GPls] of the primary and 
secondary gross enrolment ratios and the adult 
literacy rate: 


W quality of education (goal 6), measured by the survival 
rate to grade 5; in the absence of comparable 
indicators on quality, notably on learning outcomes, 
the survival rate is used as a proxy because of 
its positive correlation with average international 
learning assessment scores. 


The EDI value falls between 0 and 1, with 1 representing 
full achievement of EFA across the four goals. 


The EDI in 2010 
Out of 205 countries, 120 have the data on all four 
indicators required to calculate the standard EDI. By 


1. Additional information on the EDI is available on the Report's website 

2. The remaining goal, learning needs of youth and adults [goal 3), is excluded because 
Progress is still not easy to measure and monitor. 

3. An additional Step is sometimes required to compute the СЕ! When expressed as the 
ratio of female to male enrolment ratio or literacy rate, the GPI can exceed unity when 
more females than males are enrolled or literate. For the of the GEI, the standard 
formulā [female over male is inverted [male over female] in c. here the GPI is higher 
than 1. This ensures that the GEI remains below 1 while maint the ability of the GEI 
to show gender disparity. Once all necessary adjustments are made, the GEI is obtained by 
calculating a simple average of the three GPls. 


region, the coverage ranges from over 90% i» Central 
and Eastern Europe and North America an: stern 
Europe to less than 40% in East Asia and the He 
and in South and West Asia. Given that the «dard 
EDI excludes goals 1 and 3, the relatively L overage 
means the index provides only a partial 91015. overview 
of progress towards EFA. In 2010, Japan һас "те highest 
EDI score and the Niger the lowest. 

Countries are grouped in three categories according to 
the value of the EDI (Table EDI.1). There ae eight 
countries іп the top category [Е01>0.95). Abo: 40% of 
the countries in this group are in either Ce: and 
Eastern Europe or North America and West: Europe. 
In the middle category, there are forty-two countries, 


mostly in the Arab States (70% of countries in the 
nd the 


region included in the EDI) and Latin Ameri 

Caribbean [6096 of countries in the region included in the 
EDI). In many of the countries in this category. progress 
across its components is unbalanced: half the countries 
in this group had a score of over 0.95 on the q=nder 
equity component but only five reached this =: re on the 
adult literacy component. 

In the low category (EDI«0.80] there are twenty low and 


lower middle income countries. Six out of ten countries 
in this category are in sub-Saharan Africa, as well as two 
of the three countries in South and West Asia included 
in the analysis (India and Pakistan). All these countries 
had a poor record across the EFA goals. However, a few 
have made great Progress towards universal primary 
enrolment. The primary adjusted net enrolment ratio 
was as high as 98% in India and Rwanda. 


Similar scores may reflect differences in the effort 

a country is putting into EFA, Colombia and Tunisia, 
for example, have the same EDI Score in the middle 
category. Tunisia has high primary enrolment and 
survival rates but a low adult literacy rate. Colombia 
has a much higher adult literacy rate but a low primary 
adjusted net enrolment ratio and an especially low 
survival rate. Tunisia's low adult literacy may reflect in 
part a historical legacy and not necessarily its current 
effort, while Colombia's lower Scores on indicators 
associated with primary school age children suggest 
that it could face lower adult literacy rates in the future. 
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Changes between 1999 and 2010 

For a subset of fifty-two countries, it is possible to 
observe ‘he evolution of the EDI since the World 
Education Forum in Dakar (Figure EDI.1). The EDI 
improved in forty-one of the fifty-two countries between 
1999 and 2010. A particularly large increase took place in 


the twelve sub-Saharan African countries in this group. 
Mozambique, which recorded the highest increase in 
the ЕО! chieved improvement across all four of the 
index's components. It caught up with Angola in terms of 
education development thanks to a strong government 
commi nt to education. Ethiopia, which recorded 
the sec highest increase in the EDI over the period, 
made faster progress in terms of the universal primary 
enrolmen! component but regressed on survival to 
grade £ 

Four countries moved from the low EDI category in 
1999 tc middle category in 2010 as a result of their 
comm) ent to education: Ghana, Guatemala, Lesotho 
and Malawi. In Ghana and Lesotho, the main driver was 
an їпсгє зве in primary enrolment. Nicaragua advanced 
due to increase in primary school participation and 
survival In Malawi, the increase in the EDI was mainly 
due to improvement in survival rate. The country is 
also e ig the positive results of primary education 
expansion in the 1990s in the form of higher adult 
literacy rates. 


Extending the EDI 


Expancing the EDI to include ECCE provides insights in 
compe) ative progress towards EFA. The extended EDI is 
the arithmetic mean of five components, the ECCE index 


being the fifth component. 


One effect of extending the EDI is that the absolute value 
of the index falls, on average, indicating that countries 
are farther from achieving goal 1. Among the fifty-two 
countries for which the extended EDI can be calculated, 
just three have a high score, above 0.95: Belarus, 
Kazakhstan and Kuwait. This is partly because high 
income countries are under-represented due to a lack 
of information on child nutrition. By contrast, thirty-four 
countries are in the middle group, and fifteen countries 
are in the low group [Table EDI.1). 


Another effect of extending the EDI is that it reveals 
Which countries have put more emphasis on early 
childhood. Some countries – notably in Central Asia, 
Such as Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan, and in East Asia, 
such as Indonesia and the Philippines - drop in ranking. 
By contrast, other countries - notably in Central and 
Eastern Europe, such as Belarus and the Republic 

of Moldova, and in Latin America and the Caribbean, 


such as Jamaica and Mexico - improve their standing 
considerably when the ECCE index is included. 


EFA will not be achieved unless equal attention is paid 
to all goals. Breaking the intergenerational cycle of 
educational deprivation requires particular attention to 
those considered as the most neglected, including ECCE 
and adult literacy. 


Figure EDI.1: Countries furthest from EFA have progressed, but not 
enough, since 1999 
Change in EDI scores, 1999-2010 
EDI 
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Source: EFA Global Monitoring Report team calculations. 
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Table EDI.1: The EFA Development Index and its components, 2010 


| Standard EDI Extended EDI 
| Primary | Gender- EDI "ded Difference 
ll | adjusted net Adult literacy | specific EFA Survival rate ECCE Extended ranking nking between 
Ranking | Countries || EDI | enrolment rate index to grade 5 index EDI (1) (1) and (a) 
High EDI>0.95 —— 5 as cn т 
1 | Japan? | 0997 | 100 | 0992 0999 1.000 
2 | Sweden? | 0996 0.994 1.000 0.995 09% 
3 | Norway? || 0.995 og | 100 0993 | 0995 
4 | United Kingdom 0994 | 09% 0998 099 | 0990 | 
| 5 | Ireland? | 094 | 0994 1.000 0990 | 09% | 
6 | Switzerland? || 08993 0992 1,000 0.989 0990 || 3 
7 | Kazakhstan’ | 0982 0997 0997 0988 098 | osos 0.955 1 
в | наке 0992 | 099 | osa | 0992 | 090 
9 | Netherlands: 0992 1,000 0.985 093 | 090 | | 
10 | Ireland? 0.992 0997 0.994 0983 0993 А 
11 | italy 0.991 0.991 0.989 0.989 096 | 
12. | Slovenia 090 | 0972 0997 09% 09% 
13 | Finland? 0.990 0978 1.000 0.984 0.997 
14 | Spain 0.989 0.998 0.977 0985 | 0997 
15 | New Zealand 0.989 0.995 0.988 0983 | 0990 
16 cuba 0989 0998 0998 099 | 0970 
17 | Denmark? 0987 0960 | 1000 0992 0997 
18 Australia 0.986 0.972 1.000 0.982 0.990 
| 19 — Belgium 0986 0.990 0.999 0989 0%5 | 
20 — Hungary 0985 090 | oso | oso | 097 | 
2 | Germany" 0985 0.998 100 0.981 0.962 
22 Estonia 0.984 0.963 0399 | 0989 0.988 
23 | Georgia 0983 1.000 0.997 0372 0.964 | 
74 | Bulgaria" 0983 | 095 | 094 | 0981 0974 
25 | United States? 0982 0957 0989 0993 0.990 
26 | Lithuania" 0982 0957 099 | oi | 093 
277 Poland? | 0982 0.960 0995 | 0991 | 0980 | | 
| 28 Cyprus 0979 0999 | 0983 | 0990 0954 | 
29 Israel? 098 | 0970 0971 0982 0.990 x 
30 Kyrgyzstan’ 0978 0953 0992 | 099 | 09% 0728 og | 2 
31 | Croatia? 0978 | 0959 | 0988 0974 0991 
| 32 Luxembourg? 097 | 0968 0.990 098 | 0964 ee 
| 32 | TFYR Macedonia’ 0977 0982 073 0983 | 0970 || 0809 0944 3 
| 34 eee 0976 0.978 0997 0943 | 099 || 060 0901 4 
35 | Russian Federation 0976 | 0957 09% 0991 0.961 ? 
| % [ама 0976 0958 0.998 0990 0957 
37) | Portugal 0975 | 094 | 092 | 0%5 0990 ә чү 
38 | Serbia 01973 0945 0979 0983 0.986 0843 ow | 5 
| (39. | Republic of Korea? 0972 | 0999 0335 0969 094 || m 
40 | Anba || om 0997 | 098 0987 | 0930 i — | 
41 | Uzbekistan || 0970 0921 0994 | 0985 | 0981 0716 os 6 
| 4 | Samoa || 090 0979 0988 0950 0964 = e 
43 | Argentina. || 080 | 090 0978 | 0858 0954 
lane oss | og | 0997 | oss | 0977 = E : 
45 | Mongolia 0968 0991 094 | 0987 0941 080 | 09% 7 9 
| 46 | Belarus 0.966 0920 09% 0952 0997 0%7 0.966 8 1 
47 Bahamas? 0.964 0.978 0.988 0.975 0914 T i 5 
48 Mexico 0.962 09% 0531 0.963 0.960 0.901 0950 9 4 
49 Trinidad and Tobago 0.962 0.974 0.988 0.965 0921 ы AH 
50 — Kuwait 0.960 0982 0999 | 0957 0.960 0914 0.950 10 3 
51 | Panama 0959 0987 0941 0963 0946 0805 osm) n 10 
52 | Armenia 0.957 0.871 0.996 0.984 0977 zi $ ка 
53 | Republic of Moldova’ 0957 0901 0985 0988 0953 12 6 
54 ij? 0955 0991 0929 0955 0943 | | 
55 | Qatar 0.954 0.962 0.963 0.937 0955 | 
56 | Romania’ 0953 0876 0977 099 | 0971 Ж ih M 
57 Bosnia and Herzegovina’ 0.953 0.871 0979 0375 0987 || 0771 0917 13 15 
58 Venezuela, B. f 0951 0.949 0955 0.960 0939 ^| 0881 0.937 4 8 


Notes: Data in blue indicate that gender disparities are at the expense of boys or men. 

1. The primary adjusted net enrolment ratio measures the proportion of children of primary school age who are enrolled in either primary or secondary school. 
2. Adult literacy rates are unofficial UIS estimates. 

3. The survival rate to the last grade was used because the primary education cycle is less than five years. 

Source: Annex, Statistical Tables 2, 5, 6 and 7 (print), Statistical Table 5 (website); UIS database; EFA Global Monitoring Report calculations, 
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| Standard EDI Extended EDI 
[= — = ad E 
|| Primary | | Gender | | EDI | Extended | Difference 
| | adjusted net | Adult literacy! specific EFA | Survivalrate || ЕССЕ | Extended | ranking | EDlranking ^ betwee 
Banking Countries || EDI enrolment tete | index | tograde5 | index EDI "m | m (1) and (2) 
j | | | | 
Medium 0000 Ew - Е 8 " E = 
59 bee 09% | 087 | 09% 0998 094 || 073 | 096 | 15 в | 3 
60 0948 | 082 | 09M 0.984 0.990 0849 з | w | 2 | 4 
61 || 0945 0.934 0.885 0.380 0980 н m К uil | 
& А | 092 0878 0990 | 095 0335 125 ВА || җы | ж 
63 bio 0981 08% 0959 0932 0.849 0.923 т S | 4 
8 | || 0938 0.991 0926 0973 0861 0706 0891 18 “4 | 4 
88 | 0932 0.975 0.908 0928 0918 0794 095 | 19 89 0 
66 | 0980 | 0897 0.901 0378 0947 53 E " ss 
67 || 0930 0.951 0884 0.964 0922 А. a АИ uS ШЕ 
68 iriname 0.929 0909 0947 0918 | 091 01852 0919 20 | 16 4 
69 an Arab Republic? — || — 0528 099! 0.834 0.942 0946 | 0754 | 0894 лк x 2 
70 tanon 0.927 0.932 08% 0928 0.953 „ m 
71 iaceo, China 0926 | 0826 0935 0955 0989 || | 
72 Fouador 0.924 0985 01919 01975 ПЕН esee n] » 
| m |^ 0923 | 0799 0959 0,980 0952 0800 | 0899 2 n 1 
| 2» pH | 097 | 0942 0912 0%3 0851 0740 081 | 2 25 3 
75 = 0815 0.856 0874 | 098 0.962 0589 0870 ^ 29 5 
76 | Colombia | om 0915 0934 0%3 0845 0835 0898 25 2 3 
n salvador 0813 0953 0845 0%2 0894 0769 0885 | 2% % 1 
78 udi Arabia | 083 0899 0866 0.947 0.939 bs Aw 
78 Майа 0312 0938 01924 0953 0835 A ЖЛ. | Ы 
80 sciswana | 0812 0873 0845 0%5 0.966 0677 085 | 7 32 5 
81 jnisia 0910 0994 0776 0909 091 ||... ui | 
82 Namibia 0,903 0864 0888 0.945 0915 M E ON | ani. 
83 Sao Tome and Principe 0.902 0.986 0892 0957 0773 0768 0875 28 у 
| 84 ilippines 0.898 0.887 0.954 0.964 0787 0678 | 0854 29 = | 6 
85 Jamaica | 0824 0.866 0.938 0961 || 094 07 | 3 17 13 
96 Paraguay | 0857 0939 | 097 083 || 0774 082 | a 28 3 
87 pt | 0.963 0720 0,903 0972 074 | 08 | c м 2 
88 ape Verde || 0889 0935 0843 0883 0897 w W us " 
| 89 Aigeria 0888 0973 07% 0,903 0950 0794 0,869 Ed 30 ge 
90 Honduras || 0884 0972 0848 01938 0778 0755 ome | 3 3 1 
91 yang? 0877 0841 0849 | 0952 0.867 0819 085 | % 31 4 
92 Guatemala 0841 0.986 0752 0920 0706 | 0857 0.804 36 36 0 
93 asotho || 0824 0737 08% 0857 084 | et 
94 Morocco 0813 0941 05 | 081 01939 үз ab 
95 Cameroon 0810 | 0939 070 | 0831 0.763 0700 37 39 2 
96 Маам | 089 | 0975 0748 0906 0.609 S E 
97 Ghana || 0803 0842 0872 | 0913 0784 0765 3 38 0 
98 Bhutan || 0.803 0.899 0528 0854 0930 am 3 
99 20 POR 080 | 0968 0727 0843 0,670 0671 39 40 1 
| 10 — Cambodia || 080 | 0959 | 0739 0883 061 || 0654 40 4 1 
Low EDI <0 80 = _ C. * Ice er Y 
| 101 — Nicaragua || 0789 0939 | 0780 9852 9555 0811 ^ W 4 
102 India 0.790 0982 | 0628 4 8 zn m | 
103 — Rwanda | e | o | om 0.956 0.472 0507 | a | = j 
104 Uganda | om 0910 0732 0872 0571 0.646 43 | 
105 Timor-Leste 0769 0859 0.583 0.930 0.705 re | | | 
106 | Togo | om | o% 0571 0678 Wu | | 
107 Mauritania | 0m 0744 nan | 9259 1 5 үе | 
108 ^ Nigeria 0721 | 05% I | o i sir [Aie | 
109 Senegal || em; | ож 0497 0815 073 || 0673 | 4 gs 
110 Mozambique 0.698 0919 | 0561 0775 057 || = а ; 
111 Angola 0,685 0857 070 | 0734 0448 0685 5 a 
112 Gambia | 087 0693 T | po e | 0.684 | 
113. Pakistan | 0.656 0741 r 6 15 [ EE as 
114 Guinea || oss | omo | 0410 | m due 0573 Ш 47 0 | 
115 — Eritrea 0.623 039 | 06% | 0 я [Ж 50 5 
i || 1 0505 0531 50 2 | 
ат е WES dea 0563 || 0564 49 8 {| 
Central African Republic | 0.617 ШР | Ua Uis 00 0575 49 1 
18 Mali eee dome | йл || баз 51 51 0 
119 | Burkina Faso TRUM 3058,8 | 0508 82 
120 Niger || 058 | 052 | 027 | 0612 0.643 I 
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A young employee working at a family- 
owned bakery in Paris, France 


This picture was selected from the winners of the 
x UNESCO-UNEVOC Photo Competition 2012: 
* Work has many faces. 
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Introduction 


Statistics es: 


Introduction 


The mos recent data on pupils, students, teachers and 


ейиса! 21 expenditure presented in these statistical 
tables for the school year ending in 2010. They are 
based: survey results reported to and processed by 


the UN CO Institute for Statistics (UIS) before the end 


of Mar: 2012. Data received and processed after that 
date ar» published on the UIS website and will be used in 
the ney’ “FA Global Monitoring Report. A small number 
of cou es submitted data for the school year ending in 
2011, » sented in bold in the statistical tables.“ 

These «‘atistics refer to all formal schools, both public 
and private, by level of education. They are supplemented 
by de graphic and economic statistics collected or 
produ: by other international organizations, including 
the Ur ed Nations Development Programme (ОМОР), 
the Ur..ed Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF), the 

Unite: lations Population Division [UNPD], the World 
Bank © the World Health Organization (WHO). 

bes istical tables list a total of 205 countries and 
{егг\! s. Most of them report their data to the UIS 
using - .andard questionnaires issued by the Institute. For 
some ~ountries, however, education data are collected 
via sui veys carried out under the auspices of the World 
Ейиса!'оп Indicators [WEI] programme, or jointly by the 


UIS, the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) and the Statistical Office of the 
European Union [Eurostat through the UIS/OECD/Eurostat 
(UOE| questionnaires. These countries are indicated with 
the symbols given at the end of the introduction. 


Population 

The indicators on school access and participation in 

the statistical tables are based on the 2010 revision of 
population estimates produced by the UNPD. Because of 
possible differences between national population estimates 
and those of the United Nations, these indicators may 
differ from those published by individual countries or by 


1. A full set of statistics and indicators related to this introduction is posted in Excel format 
on the EFA Global Monitoring Report website at www.efareport.unesco.org 

2. This means 2009/10 for countries with a school year that overlaps two calendar years and 
2010 for those with a calendar school year. FA 

3. Bhutan, Burkina Faso, the Central African Republic, the Cook Islands, Cate d'Ivoire, 
Cuba, Djibouti, Gabon, Ghana, Kazakhstan, Maldives, Mali, the Marshall Islands, Morocco. 
Mozambique, Nepal, the Niger, Rwanda, Sao Tome and Principe, Sierra Leone, Thailand and 
Uzbekistan 


other organizations.‘ The UNPD does not provide data by 
single year of age for countries with a total population 

of fewer than 50,000. Where no UNPD estimates exist, 
national population figures, when available, or UIS 
estimates were used to calculate enrolment ratios. 


ISCED classification 

Education data reported to the UIS since 1998 are in 
conformity with the 1997 revision of the International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED97]. Data for 
the school year ending in 1991, presented in Statistical 
Tables 12 and 13 [website], were collected according 

to the previous version of the classification, 

ISCED76. Where possible, the UIS has adjusted 

these data to comply with ISCED97 and to minimize 

any inconsistencies with data for years after 1997. 
ISCED is used to harmonize data and introduce more 
international comparability across national education 
systems. Countries may have their own definitions of 
education levels that do not correspond to ISCED. Some 
differences between nationally and internationally 
reported education statistics may be due, therefore, 

to the use of these nationally defined education levels 
rather than the ISCED standard, in addition to the 
population issue raised above. 


Adult participation in basic education 
ISCED does not classify education programmes by 
participants' age. For example, any programme with 
a content equivalent to primary education, or ISCED 1, 
may be classed as ISCED 1 even if provided to adults. 
The guidance the UIS provides for respondents to its 
regular annual education survey asks countries to 
exclude 'data on programmes designed for people 
beyond regular school age’. As for the guidance for 
the UOE and WEI questionnaires, until 2005 it stated 
that ‘activities classified as "continuing", “adult” 

or “non-formal” education should be included’ if 

they 'involve studies with subject content similar to 
regular educational programmes’ or if the underlying 
programmes lead to similar potential qualifications’ 
as the regular programmes. Since 2005, however, the 


4, Where obvious inconsistencies exist between enrolment reported by countries and 
the United Nations population data, the UIS may decide not to calculate or publish the 
enrolment ratios. This is the case with Bahrain, Brazil, Kuwait, Nepal, Singapore and the 
United Arab Emirates, where enrolment ratios at all levels of education are not published, 
and with Bangladesh, Belarus, Belize, the British Virgin Islands and Malaysia, where 
publication of enrolment ratios at some levels of education is suspended 

5, To improve comparisons over time, the UIS has begun to harmonize time-series data, 
adjusting data from before 1997 so that they comply with the ISCED97 classification, 
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countries involved in the UOE/WEI survey have been 
requested to report data for such programmes separately 
so that the UIS can exclude them when calculating 
internationally comparable indicators. Despite the UIS 
instructions, data from some countries in the annual 
survey may still include students (or participants) who are 
substantially above the official age for basic education. 


Literacy data 

UNESCO has long defined literacy as the ability to read 
and write, with understanding, a short simple statement 
related to one’s daily life. However, a parallel definition 
arose with the introduction in 1978 of the notion of 
functional literacy, which emphasizes the use of literacy 
skills. That year the UNESCO General Conference 
approved defining as functionally literate those who can 
engage in all activities in which literacy is required for 
the effective functioning of their group and community 
and also for enabling them to continue to use 

reading, writing and calculation for their own and the 
community's development. 


In many cases, the literacy statistics in the 
corresponding table rely on the first definition and are 
largely based on data sources that use self or third- 
party declaration methods, in which respondents are 
asked whether they and the members of their household 
are literate, as opposed to being asked a more 
comprehensive question or to demonstrate the skill. 
Some countries assume that persons who complete a 
certain level of education are literate.’ As definitions and 
methodologies used for data collection differ by country, 
data need to be used with caution. 


Literacy data in this Report cover adults aged 15 and 

over as well as youth aged 15 to 24. They refer to two 

periods, 1985-1994 and 2005-2010, and include both 
national observed data from censuses and household 
surveys, indicated with an asterisk (*), and UIS 
estimates. The latter are for 1994 and 2010 and are 
based on the most recent national observed data. 
They were produced using the Global Age-Specific 
Literacy Projections Model (GALP). The reference 
years and literacy definitions for each country are 
presented in the table posted on the EFA Global 
Monitoring Report website. 


5 For reliability and consistency reasons, the UIS does not publish literacy data based on 

educational attainment proxies. Only data reported by countries based on sell- declaration 
or household declaration are included in the statistical tables, However, in the absence of 

Such data, educational attainment proxies for some countries, particularly developed ones. 
аге used to compute regional weighted averages and the ЕРА Development Index 


Estimates and missing data 


Both actual and estimated education data аге presented 
throughout the statistical tables. When dats are not 
reported to the UIS using the standard questionnaires, 
estimates are often necessary. Wherever р sible, 


the UIS encourages countries to make their own 


estimates, which are presented as national «stimates 
and marked with one asterisk [*). Where thi: does not 
happen, the UIS may make its own estimate- if sufficient 
supplementary information is available. THA estimates 
are marked with two asterisks (**). In addit'=n, gaps in 
the tables may arise where data submitted bs 5 country 
are found to be inconsistent. The UIS mak ery 
attempt to resolve such problems with the ntries 
concerned, but reserves the final decision tc t data it 
regards as problematic. 

To fill the gaps in the statistical tables, dat: earlier 
school years are included when information {or the 
School years ending in 1999 and 2010 is not available. 
Such cases are indicated by a footnote. 

Regional and other country 

grouping averages 

Regional figures for literacy rates, gross, ne 

and adjusted net intake rates, gross, net anc 

adjusted net enrolment ratios, school life expr ctancy 


and pupil/teacher ratios are weighted avera 
taking into account the relative size of the ге! Ant 


population of each country in each region. The 'igures 
for countries with larger populations thus ha a 
proportionately greater influence on the regional 
aggregates. The averages are derived from b: 
published data and imputed values for countries for 


Which no recent data or reliable publishable data 

are available. Weighted averages marked with two 
asterisks (**] in the tables are UIS partial imputations 
due to incomplete country coverage [between 33% 

and 60% of the population of a given region or country 
grouping]. Where insufficient reliable data are available 
to produce an overall weighted mean, a median figure 
is calculated based only on countries with available 
data accounting for at least half of those in a region 

or group of countries. 


Capped figures 

There are cases where an indicator theoretically should 
not exceed 100% (ће net intake rates and net enrolment 
ratio, for example], but data inconsistencies may have 
resulted nonetheless in the indicator exceeding the 
theoretical limit. In these cases, the total male and 
female values of the given indicator are recalculated and 
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lowered using a capping factor so that the gender parity 
index of the new set of values remains the same as for 
the uncapped values." 


Symbo!s used in the statistical tables 
(printed and web versions) 
* ‘ational estimate 
ы IS partial estimate 
B lo data available 
- їздапїїшде nil or negligible 
:tegory is not applicable or does not exist 


Footnc*- + to the tables, along with the glossary 
foo, the statistical tables, also provide additional 
help in. 'erpreting the data and information. 


Composition of regions and other 
country groups 


o Co ges whose education data are 
collected through UOE questionnaires 

w WE! programme countries 

World classification? 

m Countries in transition (18): 
ties of the Commonwealth of Independent 
St including 4 in Central and Eastern Europe 
(Be is, Republic of Moldova, Russian Federation® 
anc Jkraine) and the countries of Central Asia minus 
Me iia; and 6 countries in Central and Eastern 
Eu formerly in the developed countries group: 
Alb» па, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, Montenegro, 


Ser! з and The former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia. 


m Developed countries (39): 
North America and Western Europe [minus Cyprus’); 
Central and Eastern Europe (minus Albania, Belarus, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, Montenegro, 
Republic of Moldova, Russian Federation’, Serbia, 
The former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, Turkey" 
and Ukraine); Australia’, Bermuda, Japan* and New 
Zealand’, 


tion are capped using a factor that 


net enrolment ratios in primary educal 
takes into account the male and female primary school-age populations and enrolment of 
primary school age boys and girls in pre-primary, primary and secondary education. If the 
total enrolment of primary school age children {whether male or female] is higher than the 
Corresponding population, all net enrolment indicators {net enrolment ratio, adjusted net 
enrolment ratio, etc.] and their derivative indicators {out-of-school rate. etc. are capped 
based on the same capping factor. In this case, the capping factor is calculated by taking 
the maximum of the male and female enrolments and dividing by the population of primary 


school age 
8. This is a United Nations Statistical Division wor 
groupings, as revised in September 2011 


rid classification, in three main country 
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m Developing countries (148): 


Arab States; East Asia and the Pacific [minus Australia’, 


Japan’ and New Zealand’); Latin America and the 
Caribbean [minus Bermuda]; South and West Asia; 
sub-Saharan Africa; Cyprus’, Mongolia and Turkey". 


EFA regions’ 

m Arab States (20 countries/territories]: 
Algeria, Bahrain, Djibouti, Egypt", Iraq, Jordan’, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, 
Oman, Palestine, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Sudan 
(pre-secessionl, Syrian Arab Republic, Tunisia", 
United Arab Emirates and Yemen. 


W Central and Eastern Europe (21 countries]: 
Albania, Belarus, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Bulgaria’, 
Croatia, Czech Republic’, Estonia’, Hungary’, Latvia", 
Lithuania’, Montenegro, Poland’, Republic of Moldova, 
Romania, Russian Federation’, Serbia, Slovakia’, 
Slovenia’, The former Yugoslav Republic 
of Macedonia’, Turkey’ and Ukraine. 


m Central Asia (9 countries]: 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Mongolia, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan. 


п East Asia and the Pacific (33 countries/territories]: 
Australia’, Brunei Darussalam, Cambodia, China”, 
Cook Islands, Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, Fiji, Indonesia”, Japan’, Kiribati, Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic, Macao [China], Malaysia", 
Marshall Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, 
Myanmar, Nauru, New Zealand’, Niue, Palau, Papua 
New Guinea, Philippines", Republic of Korea*, Samoa, 
Singapore, Solomon Islands, Thailand", Timor-Leste, 
Tokelau, Tonga, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Viet Nam. 


© East Asia (16 countries/territories]: 
Brunei Darussalam, Cambodia, China", 
Democratic People's Republic of Korea, 
Indonesia", Japan", Lao People's Democratic 
Republic, Macao (China), Malaysia", Myanmar, 
Philippines", Republic of Korea", Singapore, 
Thailand", Timor-Leste and Viet Nam. 


© Pacific (17 countries/territories]: 
Australia’, Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Marshall 
Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, Nauru, 
New Zealand’, Niue, Palau, Papua New Guinea, 
Samoa, Solomon Islands, Tokelau, Tonga, Tuvalu 
and Vanuatu. 


9. These are regional classifications as defined in 1998 for the EFA 2000 assessment. 
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W Latin America and the Caribbean (41 countries / 
territories]: 
Anguilla, Antigua and Barbuda, Argentina", Aruba, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, Bermuda, Plurinational 
State of Bolivia, Brazil’, British Virgin Islands, Cayman 
Islands, Chile’, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Grenada, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica", 
Mexico", Montserrat, Netherlands Antilles, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay", Peru", Saint Kitts and Nevis, Saint 
Lucia, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, Suriname, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Turks and Caicos Islands, 
Uruguay’ and Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela. 


* Latin America [19 countries]: 
Argentina", Plurinational State of Bolivia, Brazil’, 
Chiles, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico’, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay”, Peru", Uruguay’ and Bolivarian 
Republic of Venezuela. 


Caribbean (22 countries/territories): 
Anguilla, Antigua and Barbuda, Aruba, Bahamas, 


Barbados, Belize, Bermuda, British Virgin Islands, 


Cayman Islands, Dominica, Grenada, Guyana, 
Haiti, Jamaica”, Montserrat, Netherlands Antilles, 
Saint Kitts and Nevis, Saint Lucia, Saint Vincent 
and the Grenadines, Suriname, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Turks and Caicos Islands, 


W North America and Western Europe: 
(26 countries/territories] 
Andorra, Austria’, Belgium’, Canada, Cyprus’, 
Denmark’, Finland’, France’, Germany’, Greece’, 
Iceland", Ireland’, Israel’, Italy’, Luxembourg), Maltas, 
Monaco, Netherlands», Norway, 
Portugal’, San Marino, Spain’, Sweden’, Switzerland’, 
United Kingdom and United States’. 


W South and West Asia [9 countries): 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, India", Islamic 
Republic of Iran, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and 
Sri Lanka". 


W Sub-Saharan Africa [46 countries]: 
Angola, Benin, Botswana, Burkina Faso, Burundi, 
Cameroon, Cape Verde, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Comoros, Congo, Côte d'lvoire, Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Equatorial Guinea, Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, Gabon, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Guinea- 
Bissau, Kenya, Lesotho, Liberia, Madagascar, 
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Malawi, Mali, Mauritius, Mozambique, Namibia, 
Niger, Nigeria, Rwanda, Sao Tome and Principe, 
Senegal, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Somalia, South 
Africa, South Sudan, Swaziland, Togo, Usanda, United 
Republic of Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe, 


Income groups 

W Low income [36 countries]: 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Benin, Burkin: 380, 
Burundi, Cambodia, Central African Rey slic, Chad, 
Comoros, Democratic People's Republi Korea, 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, Erit Ethiopia, 


Gambia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Haiti, Konya, 
Kyrgyzstan, Liberia, Madagascar, Malaw Mali, 
Mozambique, Myanmar, Nepal, Niger, Rwanda, Sierra 
Leone, Somalia, Tajikistan, Togo, Tokelau. Uganda, 
United Republic of Tanzania and Zimbab 


W Lower middle income [56 countries]: 
Angola, Armenia, Belize, Bhutan, Plurins: onal 


State of Bolivia, Cameroon, Cape Verde, Congo, Côte 
d'ivoire, Djibouti, Egypt, El Salvador. Fiji, tis. 
Ghana, Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, U a, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Kiribati, Lao People's Der ›сгаќіс 
Republic, Lesotho, Marshall Islands, Маш iania, 
Federated States of Micronesia, Mongolia Morocco, 
Nicaragua, Nigeria, Pakistan, Palestine, Ра New 
Guinea, Paraguay, Philippines, Republic с! Moldova, 
Samoa, Sao Tome and Principe, Senegal, “olomon 
Islands, South Sudan, Sri Lanka, the former Sudan, 
Swaziland, Syrian Arab Republic, Timor-Leste, Tonga, 
Turkmenistan, Tuvalu, Ukraine, Uzbekistan. Vanuatu, 


Viet Nam, Yemen and Zambia. 


Upper middle income [56 countries): 

Albania, Algeria, Antigua and Barbuda, Argentina, 
Azerbaijan, Belarus, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Botswana, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cook Islands, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Gabon, Grenada, Islamic Republic 
of Iran, Jamaica, Jordan, Kazakhstan, Latvia, Lebanon, 
Libya, Lithuania, Malaysia, Maldives, Mauritius, 
Mexico, Montenegro, Montserrat, Namibia, Nauru, 
Niue, Palau, Panama, Peru, Romania, Russian 
Federation, Saint Kitts and Nevis, Saint Lucia, Saint 
Vincent and the Grenadines, Serbia, Seychelles, South 
Africa, Suriname, Thailand, The former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia, Tunisia, Turkey, Uruguay and 
Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela. 


10. Country groupings by level of income presented in the statistical tables are as defined 
by the World Bank but include EFA countries only. The present list of countries by income 
group is that of the July 2011 revision. 
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income [57 countries]: 
rra, Anguilla, Aruba, Australia, Austria, 
mas, Bahrain, Barbados, Belgium, 
uda, British Virgin Islands, Brunei 
glam, Canada, Cayman Islands, 
;, Cyprus, Czech Republic, Denmark, 
rial Guinea, Estonia, Finland, France, 
ny, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, 
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land, Trinidad and Tobago, Turks and 
stands, United Arab Emirates, United 
n and United States. 
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ANNEX 


Table 1 


Background statistics 


| 
DEMOGRAPHY" GNP, AID AND POVERTY 
j | Э | | Population below income — 
ma | a GNP per capita? Netotfical | ^ pavertyting 
9 rate | — growth X development WESS 
Total (%) rate [54] Current PPP cce | Саси S | National 
population | total age 0-4 | US$ US$ received | aday’! Poverty line? 
1000] population population 1% of GDP ? (%) 
- — - 5 — 
Country or territory 2012 | 2010-2015 2010-2015 1998 | 2010 1998 2010 2009 2000-21 2000-2009 
Arab States 
Algeria 36 486 14 -0.1 1570 | 4450 | 4860 8 180 02 
Bahrain 1359 21 46 10110 18 780 05 
Djibouti 923 19 14 730 1590 ^ 14 1 a 
Egypt 83958 17 05 1220 2420 3330 6060 05 2 
Iraq 33 703 31 17 2340 "s 3370 5 6 2 
Jordan | 6457 19 -18 1590 | 4340 | 2920 5800 3 04 13 
Kuwait 2892 24 21 20430 | 43040 ES 
Lebanon 4292 07 -05 4250 8880 7570 14080 2 
Libya | 6.469 08 -0.6 " as fu m 01 
Mauritania 3623 22 13 540 1030 1310 190 | 9 46 
| Morocco 32 599 10 -04 1280 2850 2440 4600 1 9 
Oman 2904 19 42 6480 Y 760 01 2 
Palestine. 427 28 21 | 25 2 
Qatar 1939 29 43 ; : 
Saudi Arabia 28 705 21 -07 8300 770 | + -0.03 
| Sudan [pre-secessionl 45722 24 14 30 | 1270 1090 2030 | 
Syrian Arab Republic 21118 17 -1.7 950 2750 3300 5120 05 Я 
Tunisia 10705 10 01 2190 4 180 4620 9060 1 4 
United Arab Emirates 8 106 22 30 2 Se 
Yemen 25569 30 | «28 390 | 1740 2 18 35 
Central and Eastern Europe 
Albania | 327 03 -05 890 3980 3550 8740 3 1 12 
Belarus 9527 -03 04 1550 5950 4 480 13590 02 0 5 
| Bosnia and Herzegovina | 3744 -0.2 E 1430 | 4770 470 | ваю 2 0.04 1 
Bulgaria 7398 -0.7 -0.6 1240 6270 5350 13290 ! 13 
Croatia 4387 -0.2 04 530 | 13870 | 10020 18860 03 0 n 
| Czech Republic 10 866 03 12 5580 | 17890 13700 23 620 
Estonia 1340 -0.1 05 3820 14 460 8330 19760 0 
| Hungary 9 950 -02 05 4 380 12850 | 10050 19050 | 0 : 
| Latvia 2235 -04 10 |) 2650 11620 6980 | 16350 0 6 
Lithuania 3292 -04 11 2850 11390 7810 17870 0 
Montenegro 633 01 -09 6750 : 12930 | 2 0 5 
| Poland 38317 0.04 14 || аз 12440 9310 19 060 0 17 
Republic of Moldova 3519 -0.7 -0.9 | 4 2 27 
| Romania 21388 02 0.1 || 1520 7840 5280 мою | 05 L 
| Russian Federation 142 703 -01 06 2140 9 900 5250 19190 | 0 "n 
| Serbia 9847 EX лл 5630 5910 | 11020 1 01 7 
| Slovakia 5480 02 12 5290 16830 | 10330 23100 | 
| Slovenia 2040 02 05 10870 23860 | 15730 26 60% 0 
TFYR Macedonia 2087 01 -09 " on в 2 03 19 
Turkey 74 509 1 -06 2390 9890 8 580 15170 02 3 18 
Ukraine 44 940 -0.5 03 850 3000 2870 | 660 06 01 8 
| Central Asia 
Armenia 3109 03 -004 590 3200 1830 5680 | 6 | 1 27 
Azerbaijan 9421 1.2 22 510 5330 1810 9280 0.6 | 1 L 
Georgia | 4304 -06 -16 820 2690 2120 49 9 | 15 24 
Kazakhstan | 16381 10 01 1390 7590 3990 1070 | оз 02 15 
Kyrgyzstan 5448 11 1 350 840 1150 2100 7 2 a 
Mongolia 2844 15 11 | 520 1870 1850 3670 9 22 35 
Tajikistan 7079 15 12 180 800 740 2140 B 22 47 
Turkmenistan 5170 12 05 560 3790 1490 7490 02 
Uzbekistan 28077 11 03 620 1280 1310 3120 06 46 
East Asia and the Pacific 
Australia 27 380 13 17 21890 23550 
Brunei Darussalam 413 17 -02 14740 40970 З 
Cambodia 14478 12 E 280 750 740 2080 8 28 30 
China 1353 601 04 ET 790 4270 1960 7640 0.02 16 3 
Cook Islands 21 05 
| DPR Korea 24554 04 -0.05 ] 
| Fiji 876 08 -03 2300 3630 3040 4510 3 31 
| Indonesia тә 10 -08 550 2500 2050 4200 02 19 5 
Japan 126435 EX 03 32990 41850 24310 34 640 
| Kiribati 103 15 1530 2010 3270 3530 Ш 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Total 
| population. 
| 1000] 
| Country or territory 2012 

Lao PDR 5374 
Macao, С | 567 
Malaysia | 29322 
Marshall ends | 56 
Micrones's), = $ 112 
Myanmar 48 724 
Nauru 10 
New Len 448 
Niue 1 
Palau 2 
Papua №. jinea 7170 
Philippin 96471 
Republic ^ tes 48 588 
Samos | 185 
| Singap 5256 
Solomon “lands | 566 
Thailan: 69 892 
| Timor 1187 
| Tokelau 1 
Tonga 105 
Tuvalu 10 
Vanuat 252 
Viet Nav | 89730 
| Latin America and the Caribbean 
Angui 16 
Antigue . Barbuda 91 
Argent 41 % 
Aruba 109 
Bahama | 351 
Barba 275 
Belize 224 
ger 65 
Bolivia. 10248 
Brazi | 198361 
British Argin Islands | 24 
Caymen lands 57 
Chile 17423 
Colon 47551 
Costa f | ATA 
Cuba | nw 
Dominica | 68 
Dominican Republic | 10183 
Ecuador 14865 
El Salvador 5 264 
Grenada 105 
Guatemala 15138 
Guyana 758 
Haiti 10256 
Honduras 7912 
Jamaica 2761 
Mexico 116 147 
Montserrat 6 
Netherlands Antilles 205 
Nicaraqua 5955 
Panama 3625 
| Paraguay 6683 
| Peru 29 736 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 54 
Saint Lucia 178 
Saint Vincent/Grenadines 109 
Suriname 534 
Trinidad and Tobago 1351 
Turks and Caicos Islands 40 
| Uruguay 3391 
| Venezuela, B. R. 2989! 


total 
population 


2010-2015 
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Table 1 


GNP, AID AND POVERTY 
Population below income 
eb per cps, | Net official poverty line 
eren | PPPUSSI2S | National 
“ш pee . 
(96 of GDP)’ (%) 
2010 эв 2010 2009 2000-200% | 2000-2009 
1050 | 1020 2460 1 р Ж 
. | 21450 Es но | m 
7760 7500 14220 01 0 4 
360 | е, = 32 * 
270 | 2440 3490 42 
410 1950 
18080 | | 
6560 11740 11000 28 
1300 1.650 2420 | 5 i P 
2040 2430 390 | 02 2 27 
19 890 13290 29010 
3000 2440 4270 16 г 
40070 29170 55 790 
1030 2360 2210 43 - pk 
4150 4250 | 8190 з | и 8 
2220 | 360 $5 | а 50 
3280 240 4580 [ 28 
4760 or ato | 
2640 3070 4320 17 Ен 
1160 1230 3070 8 13 15 
7 730 13170 13360 20240 06 | m 
8010 8620 9140 15570 00. | 09 
14260 19760 ae || 
8200 у 14540 ats -0.06 aT" 
2700 aso | 3920 6210 20 34 
1000 1810 3030 4 640 44 4 60 
4870 9390 6510 11000 00 4 21 
5260 10120 8630 M50 | о 08 15 
2560 5510 5750 9040 05 | 1 46 
3510 6810 6400 11270 04 | o 22 
2240 CET. aw 02 | | 
3360 6760 6850 11990 v» | i 
2370 5030 4340 9030 03 4 51 
1820 3850 4 680 7880 04 5 36 
1900 3380 4170 6550 1 5 | 38 
2990 6930 5870 9890 8 , 
1670 2740 3270 4 650 1 7 51 
880 2870 1900 3450 é | ж 
ЖЕ g y P | 5 T 
750 1870 2380 3770 3 23 60 
2700 4800 5360 7310 $ | 02 10 
3950 8890 7740 14290 00 | з 47 
670 1110 1610 2790 з | 1 46 
3540 6970 6450 12770 03 | 10 33 
1650 | 270 3560 5050 1 5 35 
2230 4700 | 4610 | 8930 oa | 5 35 
6160 пш |120 |1580 | 1 н 
3830 6560 | 680 | 1090 | 8 | (2 
2790 6300 570 | 1080 | 6 
Dn ME que 510 | : n 
447 | 15980 10210 24040 0.03 " 
7280 10590 8540 13990 02 0 a 
3380 11590 8470 12150 90 n 29 
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Table 1 (continued) 


| | * 
Average Average 
| annual annual 
growth rate growth | 
Total (%) rate [96] 
population. total аде 0-4 
1000] pulation ^^ population 
Country or territory 2012 2010-2015 2010-2015 
North America and Western Europe 
Andorra 88 15 
Austria | 8429 02 -10 
Belgium | 10788 03 -0.02 
Canada 34 675 09 11 
Cyprus 1129 1 06 
| Denmark | 5593 03 -05 
Finland 5403 03 05 
France | 63458 05 -0.04 
Germany 9991 -0.2 04 
бгеесе | nae 02 -02 
| Iceland 328 12 08 
| Ireland 4579 1M 01 
| Israel 7695 17 15 
Italy 60 964 02 -04 
| Luxembourg | 523 14 19 
Malla 4v 03 -0.02 
Monaco 35 00 Р 
Netherlands 16714 03 -07 
Norway 4980 07 07 
Portugal 10 699 00 20 
San Marino 32 06 Ri 
Spain | 46772 06 -0.1 
Sweden 9495 05 0% 
Switzerland 7734 04 05 
United Kingdom 62 798 06 05 
United States 315791 09 01 
South and West Asia 
Afghanistan 33397 31 22 
Bangladesh 152 409 13 -05 
Bhutan | 750 15 -0.02 
India 1258351 13 -0.1 
| Iran, Islamic Republic of 75612 10 -0.6 
| Maldives 324 13 05 
Nepal 31011 17 -0.05 
Pakistan 179 951 18 [n 
Sri Lanka 21224 08 “12 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
| Angola 20 163 27 13 
| | 
Benin 9352 27 18 
| Botswana 2053 11 01 
| Burkina Faso 17482 30 27 
| Burundi 8749 19 18 
| Cameroon 20469 21 12 
| Cape Verde | 505 05 лл 
| Central African Republic 4.576 20 16 
| Chad 11831 26 18 
Comoros 773 25 1 
| Congo 4233 22 17 
| Côte d'Ivoire 20595 22 12 
| D.R. Congo 69575 26 16 
Equatorial Guinea 740 27 23 
Eritrea 5581 29 14 
| Ethiopia 86 539 21 03 
Gabon 1564 19 19 
Gambia 1825 27 17 
| Ghana 25546 23 10 
| Guinea 10481 25 14 
| Guinea-Bissau 1580 21 14 
| Kenya 42 749 27 23 
Lesotho 2217 10 05 
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GNP, AID AND POVERTY 
! Population belowincome | 
GNP per capita’ Nit official poverty line 
7/7 A — | development | — — 
(Current. PPP | assistance PPP US 25 National 
uss US$ received a day’ | poverty line: 
(% of DG (%) 
1998 2010 198 | ш 209 2000-200 | 2000-200% 
19310 3 2 
27 260 47060 25850 39 790 
26 030 45910 24810 38260 
20310 43270 24 630 383100 | 
14770 29 430 18230 30300 
32960 59 050 25 850 40 20 | 
26 860 47720 22 050 37290 
25 180 42390 22960 34 440 
27060 43110 23 900 37 950 
13010 26940 16730 27 050 | 
28400 32710 27 200 27 680 
20950 41000 | 21510 | 33370 
16840 27170 | 19150 27 630 
21230 35150 23560 31130 
43820 77160 39790 61790 
9750 19270 15490 24 840 03 
86 960 3 
25830 | 49050 | 25200 | 41900 | 
35410 | 84290 27 100 56830 
12040 | 21880 | 15570 | 24760 
it | 
15220 31750 18700 | озшш 
29520 | 50110 24 060 39 730 
41630 71530 | 31210 | 50170 
23450 38370 23520 36410 
30950 | 47390 32 040 47360 | 
77 40 E 1080 46 36 
360 700 800 1810 | 1 50 40 
640 1870 2140 4990 10 26 23 
420 | 1330 1390 3550 02 42 28 
170 | К 6200 003 1 
1930 5750 3230 8110 24 1 
210 | = 730 120 67 55 31 
450 1000 15820 О 7: 23 2 
| 80 | 22 2380 | 500 ies || 7 15 
460 3940 | 1820 5410 04 | 54 . 
370 780 100 | 1590 10 | 47 39 
3300 6790 7770 770 | 4 Е] 
20 8580 720 1250 Ка 57 46 
| 150 170 310 400 41 81 67 
640 1180 1480 2270 3 10 40 
1270 3270 170 | 380 Sí 2 7 
290 470 430 790 DRE T dà 62 
220 620 700 1220 62 55 
410 750 910 1090 9 46 45 
570 2150 200 | 3220 4 54 50 
740 1160 150 | 180 п 24 3 
10 180 ж | за || 24 59 т 
940 14540 4380 23750 05 
210 340 540 8 
130 390 420 100 | 13 39 39 
3920 7740 11770 13170 | 08 5 33 
320 450 890 1300 19 м 58 
390 1230 870 1660 6 30 29 
460 400 710 1020 é 43 53 
150 590 820 1180 18 49 65 
440 790 1110 1680 6 20 46 
580 1040 1210 1940 rj 43 57 
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Table 1 continued) 


Country oF territory 


Liberia 


Mauritius 
| Mozambixi. 

Namibia 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Sao Tomo and Principe 

Senegal 

Seychelle: 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

South А! 

South Sudar 

Swazile 

Togo 

дап 
| United Republic of Tanzania 
Zambi 


Zimbab 


World 


| Countries in transition 
| Developed countries 


| Develop 


‘ountries 


Arab States 
Centra! and Eastern Europe 
Central Asia 
East Asia and the Pacific 
Fast Asia 
Pacitic 
Latin America/Caribbean 
Caribbean 
Latin America 
М. America/W, Europe 
South and West Asia 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Countries with low income 


Countries with middle 
income 


Lower middle 


Upper middle 


Countries with high income | 


Note А: The country groupings by income level presented in thi 
Note В: The median values for 1998 and 2010 are not comparable 5! 0 
1. The demographic indicators in this table аге from the United Nations Population Division es! 


2, World Bank database, December 2011 update. 


= СМР, AID AND POVERTY 
GNP per capita’ Net official 
та nhu ane 
"ш СОЕ mW. lcm 
2082 E 2010 % 2010 2009 
eee Е: 15 130 200 20 340 78 
7:929 | 28 21 260 430 DOE ee М 
15883 | 32 37 200 330 560 850 " 
16319 230 22 250 600 610 1030 "n 
1314 05 -08 3780 7750 7mo | 13960 2 
2145 22 10 220 що 400 930 n 
258 э 143 03 2030 4500 3870 6420 4 
16 6% 38 31 200 370 550 m | 9 
166609 2 22 270 1180 imo | zm | 1 
uz | 29 E 270 520 so | 1150 18 
12 20 07 1200 T эз | и 
13108 25 14 550 1090 1240 190 | 8 
т | o ? 7320 9760 | 14590 | 21210 4 
6126 21 03 180 340 380 w | a 
9797 26 22 m Ari 
50738 05 -04 3290 6090 6200 | 1030 | 04 
1225 e rg 07 1640 2630 33:0 | 4840 2 
423 20 09 330 490 TO | вю 18 
зө | а 23 280 800 630 1250 n 
47 | 3 30 250 530 700 1430 м 
13884 30 42 320 1070 820 13:9 | т 
iso 22 13 590 460 d | ou 
sum | Weighted average en Medion Median 
7018201 TET 1915 3940 4250 | 695 | 3 
303 585 01 04 835 4305 280 | 87% | 2 
1031728 05 02 20950 | 35150 | 22050 | 31640 | 
5 682 887 13 03 1330 2565 2920 4200 | 4 
giri [нй 07 1570 2800 3330 5460 1 
401 109 0л 02 2850 9900 7% | 16350 | 
si | ш 06 560 2690 180 | 49% в 
2201 692 04 05 2040 3000 3070 | 4235 8 
2 160363 06 -05 2040 3305 эш | 42m 02 
41329 14 12 2090 3000 3070 4270 16 
598 268 м -04 2890 6430 5870 | 10205 1 
17735 10 001 3360 6 660 вв | 10675 3 
580 532 11 04 2370 5270 5215 9045 04 
772512 | 06 01 25180 4310 | 23900 | 37290 
1753029 14 -0.0 545 1330 1830 3170 | 2 
847 958 24 18 330 685 845 130 | 00 
emm | 20 14 250 480 70 | 1090 | 2 
| 
5088 bbb м 01 1570 3830 3325 6485 2 
259374 15 04 750 2220 1970 3670 5 
2489 906 06 -0.5 2745 6760 өш | nzo | 1 
1106585 05 02 16840 | 35150 | 21450 | 31640 | 


3. UNDP [2011]; World Bank (20111. 


4. Data are for the most recent year available during the period specilied. For more details se 


J No data available. 
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а day! (%) 


| 84 
68 
7á 
| 51 


60 


43 
64 
T 
| 29 
34 
03 
53 


17 
| 63 
39 
29 


| 68 
| “ 


Population below income. 
poverty line 


РРР US$1.25 


National 


poverty line? | 
1%) 


2000-2009: | 2000-20 


64 
69 
52 
47 


55 


38 
60 


66 


23 


e tables are as defined by the World Bank. They are based on the list of countries by income group as revised in July 2011 
ble since they are not necessarily based on the same number of countries. 


е UNDP (20111. 


timates, revision 2010 |United Nations, 2011), They are based on the median variant. 
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Table 2 
Adult and youth literacy 
| ADULT LITERACY RATE [15 and over) (c) 
| 1985-19941 2005-2010! 
| Country or territory Total | Male | Female | Total 
Arab States 
Algeria 50" 63° 36" т | ee ы" 
| Bahrain 84˙ 89 ˙ T 9? | 9з 90 
Djibouti T — 0 227 Е 
Egypt | а 57* ar 72° 80* 64˙ 
Iraq jets (SS " 78 86 n 
Jordan | 55у А x 939 | 9 89° 
Kuwait | m 78* 69" U 95* 92" 
| Lebanon . 90* 93* 86* 
Libya 77 з | es в | % 83 
Mauritania 5 vnd 58 65 51 
| Morocco | 55° 2° 56° 69· 4 · 
omen su] as ia 87" 90 в" 
Palestine EE € E 95* 98* 92° 
Qatar тъ" 7" cT 96" 97" 95* 
| Saudi Arabia ne 80* 57° 7 | 9) 81 
Sudan [pre-secession} es] - n 80 62 
| Syrian Arab Republic — Д : [:] 50 T 
Tunisia 59 70 48 7WF | 8 ЦЫ 
United Arab Emirates ne 72 69* 90" aye ДЫ 
| Yemen 37" 57 v. “ вт 47 
Central and Eastern Europe i 
Albania 1 * "e w | 97 95° 
Belarus эв" 99" 97* | 100" | 100 99° 
| Bosnia and Herzegovina 98 99 96 
| Bulgaria = j 5 9° | + 9g 
Croatia 97° 99* 95° 9 | 9 98 
| Czech Republic E | epe — tee tee 
Estonia 100° | 100 | 100" | 100 100 100 
Hungary cow e # "s 5 du 
Latvia 99° | 100° 99 | 100 100 100 
Lithuania эв" 99" 98* | 100 100 100 
Montenegro 98 99 97 
Poland "t EL 8 E uL 
Republic of Moldova w | ow 9" 99 99 98 
Romania |o 95° 98 | s 97 
Russian Federation 98* 99* 97* 100 100 97 
Serbia з | 9 9 
Slovakia ig Я Ss а ma. E 
Slovenia. | 0 | ш 9° | 10 100 100 
TFYR Macedonia 94* 5 a дт 9 % 
| Turkey 79* yor | 69" Du 96° 85* 
| Ukraine © | | 100 | 100 100 
| Central Asia 
| Armenia 99° 99" 98" | 100 100 9 
| Azerbaijan | | 100° | 100° | 100* 
Georgia | ка 25% ee 100 100 100 
| Kazakhstan 98° 99° % | 100 100 100 
| Kyrgyzstan . 99 | 100* 99* 
Mongolia . * [Ee 9 7 98 
Tajikistan эв" 99 | 97* 100 100 100 
Turkmenistan aee ses | | 100 | 100 99 
| Uzbekistan 99 100 99 
East Asia and the Pacific Y 
Australia E “= sy a 
Brunei Darussalam 8g 9 | в 95 7 94 
Cambodia | 74 83 · 66" 
China 78* 87° | as “ 97 91 
Cook Islands е; 
ОРЕ Korea 100° 100° 100° 
Fiji à е 
Indonesia. 82 88° 75 sat Ыы 90° 
Japan 
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1985-1994! 2005-2010! 
Total % Total % 
(000) | Female [000 | Female 
1213 73611 65˙ 
3 52* 0.05 ГА 
3747 éit | 200 
zm 1081 54 
E 1 4g* 
38 a |o 4 
10 36* 
22 86 12 
E | 29 54 
2234 в | 1296 68" 
: 15 43° 
TA 2 - 4T 
6 a | ^8 14 
345 73° 18 | 739 | 
EMILE 1143 60 
ч. n 60 | 
m 2 | | в" 
34 37° 34 24° 
1042 Th | 787 86 
5 7 37. 
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2 47 
- Ж 18 5" 
2 53° 2 46 
03 35° 04 37 
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4h 1 48 
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| P | 
2 18° з 3i 
34 53° 78 46 
55 ш | 6 39 
10 50 
07 щш" 04 3 
4 2 4 55 
806 7 282 T 
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05 | 4* 1 36 
30 09 54˙ 
RE 1 37 
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Table 2 
Projected | 
2015 
Total | * 
1000) | Female Country or territory 
Arab States 
28 | 50 Algeria | 
oo | 5 Bahrain | 
is S Djibouti | 
1289 & | Egypt | 
1346 51 | Iraq 
10 43 Jordan 
00% 45 | Kuwait 
7| 36 Lebanon 
os в Libya | 
218 52 Mauritania | 
109 67 Morocco 
3 72 Oman 
6 | ш | Palestine 
2 ч | Qatar 
67 % | Saudi Arabia | 
1014 58 Sudan [pre-secession) 
m | s | Syrian Arab Republic | 
5 8 | Tunisia | 
Ж 77i United Arab Emirates | 
572 | 8 | Yemen | 
Central and Eastern Europe | 
8.98 7] Albania | 
МЫ б. 73] Belarus 
2| 6 Bosnia and Herzegovina 
4 | 54 | Bulgaria. 
2 44 Croatia 
zn - | Czech Republic 
03 36 Estonia | 
0| Hungary | 
os | 42 | Latvia 
08 50 | Lithuania 
06 | е | Montenegro 
eu Poland | 
3 32 Republic of Moldova 
| 4. Romania 
51 93 | Russian Federation 
s| 4) | Serbia 
| Slovakia 
03 | 3! Slovenia 
4| 53 TFYR Macedonia 
319 T Turkey 
12 40 | Ukraine | 
Central Asia | 
1 34 Armenia 
04 66 Azerbaijan 
1 35 Georgia 
37 Kazakhstan 
3 зв | Kyrgyzstan 
2 | 8 | Mongolia 
2 | 4 Tajikistan 
| j Turkmenistan 
bes, Uzbekistan 
East Asia and the Pacific 
= | Australia 
01 58 | Brunei Darussalam 
265 47 | Cambodia 
884 | 49 China | 
s | | Cook Islands | 
001 з | DPR Korea 
EX Fiji 
109 53 Indonesia | 
Japan 
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| Country or termin vie 


Lao PDR 
Macao. China 
Malaysia 
| Marshall Islands 
Micronesia, F. S. 
Myanmar 
Nauru 
New Zealand 
Niue 
| Palau 
Papua New Guinea. 
Philippines 
Republic of Korea 
Samoa 
| Singapore 
| Solomon Islands 
| Thailand 
| Timor-Leste 
1 — — 
Tonga 
| Tuvalu 
Vanuatu 
| Viet Nam 
| Latin America and the Cai 
Anguilla. 
| Antigua and Barbuda 
Argentina 


Bolivia, P. S. 
Brazil 
British Virgin Islands 
Cayman Islands. 
Chile 
| Colombia 
Costa Rica 
| Cuba 
| Dominica 
Dominican Republic 
| Ecuador 
| El Salvador 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Jamaica 
Mexico 
Montserrat 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lucia 
Saint Vincent/Grenadines 
Suriname 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Turks and Caicos Islands 
Uruguay 
Venezuela, B. R. 


| Bermuda 
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89° 
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Table 2 


Lao POR | 
Macao, China 
Malaysia 
Marshall Islands 
Micronesia, Р. 5. 
Myanmar 
Nauru 
New Zealand 
Niue 
Palau 
Papua New Guinea 
Philippines 
Republic of Korea. 
Samoa 
Singapore 
Solomon Islands. 
Thailand 
Timor-Leste. 
Tokelau 
Tonga 
Tuvalu 
Vanuatu 
Viet Nam 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
Anguilla | 
Antigua and Barbuda 
37 Argentina 
40 Aruba 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Belize 
i Bermuda 
30 Bolivia, P. S. 
30 Brazil 
British Virgin Islands | 
Cayman Islands 
50 Chile | 
36 Colombia | 
35 
59 


| Costa Rica | 
Cuba | 

Dominica | 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guyana 

Haiti 

42° 64 35 | Honduras 
| Jamaica 
am] amv] Mexico 
| 


8 
8 

8 
8888 


$2232: 
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Netherlands Antilles. 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru | 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lusia 
gi . ‚+ E z Saint Vincent/Grenadines 
10 oe se] 1 э” | 09 17 Suriname 
Trinidad and Tobago 
wi T Bes wae m E Turks and Caicos Islands. 
99 6 3" 6 a" 7 3 Uruguay 
99 175 39* 79 40˙ 60 43 Venezuela, B. R. 
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ANNEX 


Table 2 (continued] 


ADULT LITERACY RATE (15 and over] [%] | ADULT LUITERATES ИБ 
1985-19941 2005-2010! 2015 2005-200! 
f E 3 Teta! % 
Country or territory тыш | Male me wa | Male [жы Emm (000) | Female 
North America and Western Europe 
| Andorra Jo | К ee О ETE 
| Austria ғ "T us ; | | 
Belgium — * E | ` | 
Canada ive ess » -— * 5 ro" "Ds " 
Cyprus 94° 98° 91° | 998 9 97 | SS 99 80° 76 
| Denmark “ Zr — | x “ + vee * 
Finland | | | 
France . wx." | 
Germany А И 2 ЧҮТ s | " 
Greece 93° ШЫ | 9 | 9 L3 99 9? || 5| ш т 
| Iceland ' es | s е — E = "a i] | s. 
Ireland Ne . 25 tee p = m $e ЕЛУ — f 
Israel m | D m ie bows [oes әк ө m n 
Italy | | 99 99 99 99 » 5 64 
Luxembourg =e | E | | 
Malta | вв" | вв" 8* 9 | г | ш | 3! se 4a" 
| Monaco 2 Epe ж & КАШ ES "X S З 
Netherlands Mas E * ess xd Ts Let K ? | 
| Norway p oe ne зз na Ре з AE s | * С 
Portugal 88* 92° 85* 95 9 * 96 s | 5 960 | m 4 69 
Sen Marina. luec adn E z 2r eta m 5e 8 s 
Spain 9* | sg 95* 99° 97° 98 $8 || 1104 73. 88 68° 
| Sweden “- e T. | 1 
Switzerland | 
| United Kingdom vee me . E ` — f 
United States FA = | ia Hrs "o * Е | M m m 
| South and West Asia E i EX = = — m 
Afghanistan ain РЕЯ 54 o" aye ex] wae «n ven wie 
Bangladesh 35˙ ““ 26" 57 él ю | at 65 58 40 252 55° | ш 55 
| Bhutan vas m tee 53° © | p Т Е г, я | TC Ы | 2 40° 
| India 48° 62˙ 3i* 63˙ 75 | si " | ai él 287272 6% | 28735 65° 
| Iran, Islamic Republic of 66" т 56° 85° 89° ar 9 % 88 10687 | 6 8256 ы" 
Maldives. эв" 96" 96" 98* | se эв" 99 99 9 5| а TEE 
Nepal 3» 49" 7 60 з в 66 т 56 750% 62 | 758 & | 
Pakistan ^ Е ба 55° 6 | w 60 72 4 ese ч 40 80 45* 
Sri Lanka Ф zm 922 ШЫ 9 | ww 93 94 92 |o 5" 
Sub-Saharan Africa CPG CO yr ES 
on a el гҮ 70 83 а 71 dra un 3 
nin . " . | = i 
siti „ „„ „ „„ — — mia о 
88 251 AT 210 48 
| Burkina Faso D 20° в. a з” 292 36 аз | 4326 5é* | 5806 57” s 
Burundi | з» 48° 28° 67 7 62 7⁰ п éb 1944 a | тло 60 n 
| Cameroon „, ЕЕ ЕЕ L a S БЕЙИК ЕТТЕ E 
| Cape Verde 63" 75° 53° 84 © | жишш 9 88 m| a зи К 
ee , am 8 6 | a 59 л 48 Y09 | &> | 1155 % j 
с | a Я > 
Comoros | | л - Я " - » — — eus H | si 
Congo = vA m T Lam. ; "d sd г. 
| Cte d'ivoire a Jom тё | us | ar | veces ten] Ike: Шш | э | Ш 
| D.R. Congo | E | 57 55 7 59 ES 11 765 66 bs 
Equatorial Guinea | » 97 a 95 97 3 2 в | ó 
Eritrea 3 23 Ж в » 58 78 82 MI m 99 | в | E 
| oe 27 | з 1e | ar 49 29* 49 57 40 21815 57 | 26847 59° | i 
| Gabon | 7 79" 65" 88 92 85 Ш 94 8 || 5| ae W3 | 6 3 
Gambia ` E : 50 60 40 56 bk 48 || 485 ы 2 
Ghana E . ` 87 73 61 т 76 $&- || 4903 58 | a 
Guinea 41 52 30 49 58 39 3360 59 с 
Guinea-Bissau 54 68 41 60 72 8 407 66 # 
Kenya 87 91 м 89 91 87 || 2942 63 * 
Lesotho 30 в 9 90 [Л 96 Кш | 2 us 
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Table 2 


Female. Country or territory 
North America and Western Europe 
< Andorra 
“ка Austria. 
* Belgium. 
fee Е ven Canada 
3 01 3 Cyprus 
25 * ds Denmark 
Finland 
France 
s: Her tie Germany 
53 6 56 Greece 
9 E * Iceland. 
Ireland 
БА — Fal Israel 
47 4 Italy 
ЎР E "e Luxembourg 
25* 05 26 Malta 
M à Monaco 
Netherlands 
die oy hi Norway 
43 2 42 Portugal 
— . E San Marino 
38° Ш 37 Spain 
Ху Y) T Sweden 
od Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Pere em United States 
— South and West Asia 
ХҮ d T EEr * zx RSE ш Ser "7% Afghanistan 
77 75 78 83 81 86 12116 55° 6951 46 5254 Lu Bangladesh 
74 80° 68" 89 90 87 “ = 38 59" 17 55 Bhutan 
gi 88" 7, 90 93 87 65 244 64 41275 67° | 23738 2 India 
99* 99* i29". 99 9 99 1392 ү, 235 54" 114 45 Iran, Islamic Republic of 
99" 99° 99" 99 99 99 05 45, 04 39 Maldives 
83 88 78 88 91 86 1048 62 815 60 Nepal 
Lo 19° [1 T 82 7» 10820 6 9038 59 Pakistan 
98* 98" T us 99 98 9 61 э" 3» 33 Sri Lanka 
аа k Sub-Saharan Africa 
73 80 66 7³ 79 67 E E 1016 “ 1212 61 Angola 
55 66 45 60 69 51 580 63" 785 62 800 62 Benin 
| 95 94 97 98 96 9 ki 35° 21 32 10 12 Botswana 
N 4T 33° 45 48 43 1518 5" 1838 55˙ 2076 51 Burkina Faso 
| лв 78 78 79 78 81 494 56“ 427 50 393 46 Burundi 
83* 99 · m 87 92 82 P ә. 632 68" 573 69 Сатегооп 
98 ST. ШЫ 99 98 100 8 57* 2 25 1 19 Саре Verde. 
| 6 72 58 67 o7 63 265 ГЫ 317 е 323 58 Central African Republic 
а 3 | a 53 55 50 1033 | se | 174 | se | 128 53 Chad 
86 86 85 88 87 88 E vee 19 51 19 46 Comoros 
" g E А gs e 123 | e “| е Congo 
67 т 62 ә B ы 1059 | ee | 1320 | 58 | 132 | 5 Côte d'Ivoire 
65 s | в з “ 4% | 55 | 584 | 51 D.R. Congo 
98 58 8 98 58 99 3| e a| ™ Equatorial Guinea 
89 92 87 93 95 92 ЗЯ m 113 63 77 60 Еак | 
55° 63* AT. 69 7\ 68 6808 БЫ 7090 59° 4222 53 Ethiopia 
98 99 97 98 99 98 12 59° 7 70 6 73 аса | 
| a n 02 з 76 n MB | 58 wo | s Gambia 
81 82 80 85 84 85 934 51 813 17 Ghana 
63 70 57 1h T7 72 725 58 574 55 | Guinea 
72 65 77 8t 7 84 ё 76 58 Guinea-Bissau 
93 92 94 93 9 95 608 42 634 | 35 Кепуа | 
| 92 86 98 2 86 8 4| 12 40 w | Lesotho 
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Table 2 (continued) 


оиу 


Mauritius 
Mozambique 
Namibia 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Rwanda 
Sao Tome and Principe 
Senegal 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
| Somalia 
| South Аса 
South Sudan 
Swaziland 
| Togo 
Uganda 
United Republic of Tanzania 
| Zambia | 
| Zimbabwe ue 
World 2 | ө | s 
Countries in transition 98 99 97 99 
Developed countries E E e em 
Developing countries. 67 76 58 B0 
Arab States 55 68 42 75 
Central and Eastern Europe 96 98 9 98 
Central Asia. 98** "= = 99 
East Asia and the Pacific 82 89 75 9 
East Asia 82 89 Ш “ 
Pacific Th Ln NS e 
Latin America/Caribbean 86°* ge 84˙ 91 
Caribbean. © D . 69 
Latin America 8g** 85** 92 
N. America/W, Europe E . m x 
South and West Asia 47 59 34 63 
Sub-Saharan Africa | 5| aes aw 3 
| Countries with low income 51°* 60" Lud e 
| Countries with middle income 72 80 64 83 
Lower middle 59 69 48 т 
Upper middle | gg 88 76 % 
Countries with high income E n NT 


Source: UNESCO Insiitute for Statistics database [UIS, 2012). 

Note А: The country groupings by income level presented in the tables are as 

defined by the World Bank. They are based on the list of countries by income group 
as revised in July 2011 

Note B: For countries indicated with [*], national observed literacy data are used 
For all others, UIS literacy estimates are used. The estimates were generated using 
the UIS Global Age-specific Literacy Projections model. Those in the most recent 
period are for 2010 and are based on the most recent observed data available for 
each country. 

Note C: The population used to generate the number of illiterates is from the 
United Nations Population Division estimates, revision 2010 (United Nations, 2011]. 
It is based on the median variant. For countries with national observed literacy data, 
the population corresponding to the year of the census or survey was used. For 
countries with UIS estimates, populations used are for 1994 and 2010 


с Ж 


88S 8 8 828888888388 
8888 8 BS S888 88888888 


8 2 3838 


8g 
в а 


S8 888 33888 


8 а: 


3 S8 as: 


1. Data аге for the most recent year available during the period specified See the 
introduction to the statistical tables and the table of metadata on literacy statistics 
for a broader explanation of national literacy definitions, assessment methods. and 
sources and years of data. 

I**] For country level data: UIS partial estimate; for regional and other country- 
grouping sums and weighted averages: partial imputation due to incomplete country 
coverage [between 33% and 60% of population for the region or other country 
grouping]. 

1..1 No data available. 
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Table 2 


Liberia 
Madagascar 
Malawi 

Mali | 

Mauritius | 
Mozambique 

Namibia | 

Niger | 

Nigeria | 

Rwanda 

Sao Torne and Principe 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

South Africa 

South Sudan 

Swaziland 

Togo 

Uganda 

United Republic of Tanzania 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


SS ЯЕ BRI 8888 8 


Ta Div e 
World 


Countries іп transition 
Developed countries 


Developing countries 
| 


Arab States 
Central and Eastern Europe — 
Central Asia 
East Asia and the Pacific 
East Asia | 

Pacific 
Latin America/Caribbean 
Caribbean | 

Latin America 
М. America/W. Europe 
South and West Asia 
Sub-Saharan Africa | 


Countries with low income 
Countries with middle income 
Lower middle 


Upper middle | 
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Table 3A 
Early childhood care and education (ЕССЕ): care 
CHILD SURVIVAL! | CHILD WELL-BEING? - 
D^ ji | E % of 1-year-old children immunized against 
d T E — 
| | | | children Diphtheria, | | 
| under аде 5 Pertussis, | 
I | suffering. Tuberculosis Tetanus Polio Measles Hepatitis B 
Infant Under-5 | Infants with | — from < me gl) 
mortality ^^ mortality | | low birth stunting 'orresponding vaccines: 
rate rate | weight moderate | | 
(%] (%) | | od andsevere | BCG bers Polos Measles HepB3 
Country or territory | 2010-2015 | 2010-2015 || 2005-2010* | 2005-2000? 2010 2010 2000 | — 2010 2010 
| Arab States 
Algeria | 21 27 | é I 15 | 9 95 | 95 | 95 95 
Bahrain | 7 9 | [meses “ | > | 99 | 99 | 99 99 
Djibouti Za or is 38 | 90 | 88 | 88 | 85 88 
Egypt | 22 | 25 | 13 29 | 98 | 97 97 96 97 
| Iraq | 33 41 15 | 2% | 80 | 65 60 | 73 “ 
| Jordan | 19 22 || om | 8 | 95 58 98 98 98 
Kuwait 8 TET 7 4 98 98 98 98 90 
| Lebanon PO | REN EE xe. x] te | м] TAUME] 53 n 
Libya 18 15 z 21 | 99 98 | 98 эв 98 
Mauritania | 70 106 | 34 Ies | 85 | “ | 63 67 “ 
Могоссо 29 E 15 7 | 99 99 | 99 98 98 
| Oman 8 п 12 10 99 99 | 99 97 98 
| Palestine 20 2 7 12 e | = | T : 25 
| Gatar 8 10 m ES | 99 | 97 | 98 | 99 97 
| Saudi Arabia | 16 19 | А | 98 98 | 98 | 98 98 
| Sudan Ipre-secession] | 57 87 | 8 | 38 | E ae | Я | © hii 
Syrian Arab Republic 14 16 | мо || 5287 — | Vu Ji 80 | 83 82 84 
Tunisia 18 23 | | E Zt 98 | 98 98 | 97 98 
United Arab Emirates. 7 8 | & А | 98 94 94 | 94 94 
Yemen | “ 57 КЕ E 65 87 88 73 87 
Central and Eastern Europe 
Albania | 17 T 7 estis, 99 9 | 99 99 99 
Belarus 6 3 4 5 99 98 99 | 99 96 
Bosnia and Herzegovina | 18 16 — || =з Pe ci » Tf 97 90 CE dI 93 90 
Bulgaria. Shu x Ш || 3: 2*8 УЕ 98 м | 96 97 95 
Croatia 6 7 5 | 99 96 | 96 | 95 97 
Czech Republic 3 | 4 | {А ee: an 99 | 99 | 98 99 
| Estonia 4. — 7 ЕДІ КЕ ГТ 94 Жш | 95 9 
Hungary 5 | 7 || 9 | | 99 99 | 99 99 . 
| Latvia 7 | 8 | 5 | 92 89 89 | 9з 89 
Lithuania é | 9 | 4 | 99 95 | 95 | 96 94 
| Montenegro 8 9 1 ETE mm а | з | 90 90 
Poland é 7 | & | 94 | 99 | 96 | 98 98 
Republic of Moldova 4 19 6 Ш $$ | 90 . 97 98 
| Romania | 12 85 | (Pa eee 9 | 97 | 95 98 
Russian Federation | 11 16 | & E | 96 97 98 | 98 97 
| Serbia n 13 6 8 | 99 91 91 | 95 89 
| Slovakia в 7 | 7 — | 98 | 99 99 98 99 
Slovenia 3 4 || LU Т 96 | 96 95 Я 
| TFYR Macedonia | 13 15 || | n | 98 | 95 | 95 | 98 90 
| Turkey | р, DAN ч ees т % % 97 94 
Ukraine | 12 | 15 | 4 I ЖЖ | 95 | 90 | 91 94 84 
Central Asia 1 
Armenia | 24 27 | 7 18 | 95 94 96 97 9 
Azerbaijan 38 43 10 25 | 81 | 72 78 67 49 
Georgia 26 27 | 5 n" | 96 | 91 | 88 94 95 
| Kazakhstan MC 29 6 18 эв | 99 | 98 99 99 
Kyrgyzstan | m 42 5 T E в | 99 % 
Mongolia 31 37 5 28 | 99 | 96 | 96 | 97 96 
Tajikistan 51 65 10 39 82 эз 95 | 94 93 
Turkmenistan 49 62 4 e 99 96 96 | 99 96 
Uzbekistan | “ 53 5 19 99 99 99 98 9 
| East Asia and the Pacific 
| Australia 4 E] . : m 92 92 94 92 
| Brunei Darussalam 5 6 95 95 99 9, 9% 
Cambodia 53 69 9 4t 94 92 92 93 | 92 
| China 20 24 3 9 99 99 99 99 9) 
Cook Islands Er f 99 99 99 99 9? 
DPR Korea 25 32 в 32 98 93 99 99 93 
Fiji 17 22 10 x 99 39 99 | 94 99 
| Indonesia 25 31 9 37 97 83 93 89 83 
Japan 3 3 . 99 98 98 94 
Kiribati s к ә A 87 91 95 | 89 9 
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Table 3A [continued] 


Country or territory 


Lao POR 

Macao, China 
Malaysia 
Marshall Islands 
| Micronesia, F. 5 
Myanmar 

Nauru. 

New Zealand 
Niue 

Palau 

Papua New Guine: 
Philippines. 
Republic of Korea 
Samoa 
Singapore 
Solomon Islands 
Thailand 
Timor-Leste 
Tokelau 

Tonga 

Tuvalu 

Vanuatu 

Viet Nam 


Latin America аг 
| Anguilla 

Antigua and Вагі 
Argentina 

Aruba 

Bahamas 
Barbados 

Belize 

Bermuda 

Bolivia, P. 5, 
Brazil 

British Virgin Islan 
Cayman Islands 
Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominica 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

| El Salvador 
Grenada 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Montserrat 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 


Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lucia 


| Saint Vincent/Grenadines 


Suriname 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Turks and Caicos Islands 
Uruguay 
Venezuela, B. R, 


aribbean 


Table 3A 


CHILD SURVIVAL" |} 
| | 
| | 

Infant | Under-5 

mortality mortality | 
rate | rate | 

[ы ы | 

2010-2015 | 2010-2015 |. 

37 46 

4 5 

7 9 

31 38 

45 57 

5 6 

“ 58 

2 27 

4 5 

20 2 

2 2 

35 43 

" 13 

56 76 

21 25 

24 a 

18 23 

12 14 

15 17 

14 18 | 

12 14 

16 т 

4l E 

19 24 

| 

7 8 | 

17 23 

9 | м 

$ | в 
| 

22 28 

19 23 | 

19 23 | 

13 15 

26 35 

3 46 

58 * | 

24 3 

22 26 

T v | 

12 14 

18 2 

16 E | 

27 зз | 

18 28 | 

2 IE] 

21 25 | 

20 n ЧЕ) 

24 sl | 

12 | 15 

= | а 


18 
17 
35 


24 


32 


26 
31 


2 


27 


CHILD WELLBEING? 
% of 1-year-old children immunized against 
Diphtheria, | 
Pertussis, | | 
Tuberculosis Tetanus Polio | Measles | Hepatitis B 
Corresponding vaccines: 
Bce DPT3 Polio3 | Measles | HepB3 
2010 2010 2010 2010 2010 
72 74 | 76 | “ 7⁴ 
9 9 94 96 95 
99 94 95 97 97 
7 85 85 80 88 
эз 90 90 88 90 
99 9 99 99 99 
эз эз 91 90 
99 9 | 99 9 99 
Ў 49 | 18 75 80 
79 56 61 55 56 
90 87 | 86 88 85 
96 1 95 98 94 
91 LM 86 61 87 
99 97 | 97 | 95 96 
85 | 79 | 78 | 68 79 
9 1 9 в | 98 
n 72 72 66 72 
| S ; А 
99 | 99 99 99 99 
99 89 89 85 89 
81 68 67 52 50 
9 93 94 | 98 88 
| 
| : — > » 
RA 98 | 99 | 98 98 
99 | 94 | 96 | 99 94 
| av 97 | 94 | 98 
à 86 89 85 86 
SET % | 96 | 98 96 
90 | 80 | 80 | 7 80 
99 | 98 99 99 96 
| | 
Gil sm EE am d A 
95 2 92 9з zw 
84 88 в | 88 88 
7 88 93 83 89 | 
99 96 99 99 96 | 
99 98 99 99 в | 
98 88 | 86 mn 84 
99 99 99 58 98 
9т 92 92 2 92 
58 97 94 95 97 
99 94 94 93 “ 
98 95 95 95 95 
75 59 59 59 si 
99 98 98 99 98 
95 99 99 88 9 | 
98 95 95 95 93 
[LEN 98 99 99 38 
qr 94 94 95 94 
ue 30 88 94 38 
$$ | 9з 9 94 93 
9т 95 90 99 96 
97 97 97 95 97 
90 99 99 99 99 
88 88 80 88 
90 9 92 90 
99 95 95 95 35 
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Table 3A (continued) 
s 2 99 1:98; 9 96 
| 4 5 в 83: ж | 83 
Belgium 4 5 е m LÀ 9 R | 97 
бё 5 b x em 80 80 93 17 
Op 4 5 : 99 m. 87 % 
Denmark 4 5 E. 3x wi 90 90 85 ve 
Finland 3 3 | 4 7 vef 99 99 98 wt 
fedis 3 n , МЕ » LÀ 90 2 
Germany 3 4 - 93 95 96 90 
ca 4 5 ЕД E 99 9 99 95 
Iceland 2 3 4 б ' % % 93 ` 
Ireland 4 4 |а S % p 90 94 
Israel 3 4 | A ` « 96 9а 98 95 
Haly 3 4 a3 T; R 96 96 90 96 
Luxembourg 2 3 дн ES В 99 "T. 96 9 
Маца 5 7 6 n “ % 70. 73 86 
Morgan ig rd T 89 ” re we | * 
Netherlands. 4 5 m Di , 9 97 96 % 
Norway 3 4 F Я Ж 93 B 93 | “ 
Portugal 4 5 8 % 98. E 96 | 97 
San Marino -— = pis Үт; арав 5 92 
Spain 4 4 ve Җ Р a 29m " rM 95 97 
Sweden 3 3 ^n E 2 98. E M 96 E 
N 4 5 n % nl 
United Kingdom 5 6 E" 96 98 9з — 
6 8 8 95 92 Ш 
|, г: p= эй) 
Aighanistan 125 184 E S 48 66 в 62 56 
Bangladesh 51 2 43 » 95 EE 94 95 
Bhutan 38 52 10 з клм 92 95 n 
India 48 65 28 48 87 т 70 7⁴ | 3 
Iran, Islamic Republic of з 7 ES » LI: 99 — j ” 
Maldives. 8 12 2 20 3» ©) | age E йл | ” 
Nepal 32 E] n 49 % 82 вз C | 82 
Pakistan 66 86 32 ah 95 ^ 88 88 86 88 
Sri Lanka " 13 17 7 9 99 e 9 | » 
SUS dH ff re е Rew I eR PPP e 
Angola 96 156 ЕТ 29 93 a к эз n 
Benin m 121 15 43 9 83 к. 6 83 
Botswana. 35 46 13 зт 99 [1 98 и". | эз 
Burkina Faso ul 147 16 35 99 95 A p 5 
| Burundi 94 152 n 58 °з % SEDI 92 96 
Cameroon 85 136 n" 36 95 “ 83 79 Bá 
| Cape Verde 18 2 6 а 99 99 E 96 98 
| Central African Republic 96 155 18 43 % PÉ Sk 47 62 54 
| Chad 124 195 22 39 52 59 E 46 50 
Comoros 63 | 86 ae 76 74 it ‘97: 72 | Bl 
Congo lw d. 104 13 31 95 90 90 76 90 
Cote d'Ivoire | e [| aw 17 39 9 85 Zt 70 85 
D. R. Congo | w | ш 10 43 85 з 197 в 3 
| Equatorial Guinea | 93 NET zm 8885 7 3 39 51 — 
Eritrea зв | е 4 9 5 9 9 $ 
| Ethiopia а | % | 20 51 86 86 81 86 
Gabon 4 | ы “va = 89 45 “ 55 45 
| Gambia 66 эз hw. px 95 98 96 97 % 
| Ghana | а | 6 з | 2 99 % % эз % 
| Guinea 8% w 0 m | a 8l 57 53 EI 57 
Guinea-Bissau ш | за n 28 9з 76 n “ 76 
Kenya з | в 8 35 99 83 83 86 83 
Lesotho 62 | 89 | 13 39 95 83 91 85 83 
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Table 3A 


Table 3A (continued) 


7 


39 80 т 
49 67 n 
48 9 86 
38 86 7³ 
‘Mauritius a. 9 9 
| Mozambique “u 90 n 
| Namibia 29 88 8 
Niger. 55 83 75 
Nigeria. Lu 76 79 
Rwanda LI 75 80 
Sao Tome and Princo 32 9 98 
Senegal 2 80 7 
Seychelles. + 99 LÀ 
Sierra Leone 3 99 89 
Somalia. 2 2 49 
South Africa. 24 8⁰ 67 | 
| South Sudan se hd | як e x [авз 
| ‘Swaziland 65 9 40 98 80 | | 89 | 
Togo СД 104 27 9% 9 | 92 | 
Uganda 7 14 38 ЕЯ 55 60 
United Republic of 1507s 54 в! 43 ” 94 9t 
8t "m | 4b 8 “ 82 
“ з} ш] Ий 2 9 84 83 
а |ә 10 inco oak ee | t tm «| * 2 
Countries in trans: 28 6 18 з | 9 in. | 97 95 
Developed counts 5 é | = c Се, Гы 96 9b 95 94 
Developing courte. и 1 1 30 95 92 92 92 92 
Arab States a al п a 98 9 98 9 97 | 
| Central and Eastern Е горе 12 | 16 | 6 . 98 9 96 ” 95 
| Central Asia 38 [3 5 pait 96 96 9 ЕД 95 
East Asia and (ће Poche 20 25 10 yz 97 93 94 94 92 
East Asia | 25 { 9 32 9% 93 9 94 93 
Pacilic | 19 25 | а vo 99 92 93 90 9 
Latin America and (he Caribbean 19 E | 9 Sad 97 95 * N 95 95 
Caribbean 47 ét n" m E 97 96 95 97 
Latin America 18 | 23 8 18 98 34. 94 94 94 
N. America/W. Europe | 5 é " ET 56 97 эз 95 
South and West Asia $t ө T 38 95 91 92 94 91 
Sub-Saharan Africa т 123 | EJ я 83 83 n 83 
Countries with low income n m | 0 80 8 83 82 898 
Countries with middle income 38 53 2 9 E %4 945 9 
Lower middle ә E 2 5 90 a 92 89 
| Upper middie | 19 a u 98 96 96 96 95 | 
Countries with high income | E. 7 | JA 2 L3 9 LJ 9$ 


Note: The country the list of countries by income group as revised in July 2011. 
groupings by income level presented in the tables are as. defined by the World Bank. They are based on the list of i k 
i The indicators on child pa in this table: эге from the United Nations Population Division estimates, revision 2010 [United Nations, 20111. They are based on the median variant 
UNICEF (20121; WHO Global Database on Child Growth and Malnutrition [20121 


3. Data are for the most recen 
К 7 
L...] No data available. year available during the period specified. 
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Table 3B 


Early childhood care and education (ECCE): education 


| | _Enrolmentin | 
private institutions 
I 


GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO (GER) iN 


| | ENROLMENT IN as % of total 
| PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION | enrolment — | PREPRIMARY EDUCATION | ә} 
|| School ye 
ies | School year ending in | ending їп | | School year ending in 
HAE 1999 2010 | | жю | 1999 d 
| 200 | тш Total | | || | cpl | 
Country or territory boo) 00 1000] *F | | Total Male | Female ! (F/M) | Total 
Arab States 
| Algeria 55 || 3 | 4 500 | 48 р 14 1 | 101 T 
2 | Bahrain! | 35 | *w | 4 | 2 | «4 100 100 зв 3% 37 | 096 р 
3 | Djibouti &5 || ez | 4 2 22 100 45 || 04 03 05 | 150 4 
4 | Egypt | 45 || эз | жш 814 @ 54 um 10 Mf 10 ass 24 
5 | Iraq *5 || в | ш few à st 257 5 | 100 
& | Jordan 45 || 7 46 99 47 100 83 29r Imm ae 091 2 
7 | Kuwait | 48 || s 49 7» 49r 24 42 5| в | в 103 82у 
8 | Lebanon | 35 M3* | age 154 48 78** 9! | e] eze] = | og 81 
9 | Libya 45 | 10 4g** ! . Ў | exul pus 5°* | 09 | 
10 | Mauritania | 35 =n 7 т : 7 ag d а ME жуг . 
11 | Morocco 45 || 805 34 740 41 100 92 62 а 42 | 053 63 
12 | Oman | 45 as . 46 49 е7 е! Е" ‚> es 45 
13 | Palestine | 45 77 48 5 48 100 100 35 36 35 0.96 39 
14 | Qatar | 35 | 8 48 25 47 ze | oe 25 25 25 0.96 55° 
15 | Saudi Arabia | 568-1 cow : 190. Jo e. 51 — d . Sep oM 
16 | Sudan [pre-secession] | 45 || з ss | ёз | б] 23: 1550] Eam 25 27. 
17 | Syrian Arab Republic 3-5 108 46 мә 47 67 v2 Narr 9 8 090 | 10 
18 | Tunisia 3.5 78 47 CoU N вр ee a | 093 | 
19 | United Arab Emirates! | 65 || 66 48 vs | 49 4 | 7 || “ 66 | o9 | 
20 | Yemen 3-5 12 45 26 46 37 52 02: soon 06 oss 1 
Central and Eastern Europe 
21 | Albania 3-5 || 82 | 30 ⁵ 5 рт] "m at 43 ОКЕН | в 
22 | Belarus | 35 278 47 | 234 | ав | ыу. Ж 86 | 79 092 | 9 
23 | Bosnia and Herzegovina — 3.8 s 7 | 48 ES 15 SVG Tes - BT 17 
2% | Bulgaria | 3-6 || 219 48 218 48 901 | o8 | e [|^ 6$ 68 0.99 79 
25 | Oroatia 3-6 81 48 9 | ав 5 14 9? 4% | 39 | oss 61 
26 | Czech Republic 35 312 50 зш | ав 2 om ones б 91 107 106: 
27 | Estonia | 95 |. % 4 | 5" | aw 1 | 3 | 93 94 92 0.99 96 
28 | Hungary 3.6 376 8 320€ | дв: xl ё || eo | a 7? | 0989 | ss 
2 | Latvia 3-6 58 48 DE „ La EAE: 56 58 55 095 [846 
30 | Lithuania | 3-6 % | 48 88 | 48 || 03 05 50 51 50 b | 
31 | Montenegro 3-6 п | 4 10 4 use 3 | з 0.98 31 
32 | Poland | 96 || 958 | 49 | v] uw] 3 12 || 4 49 49 | 100 66° 
33 | Republic of Moldova? | 96 10 48 „ | 3s | or | 5577 49 8 0% | т 
34 | Romania 3-6 605 | 19 | н 49 1 РО 0 Е, 69 1.03 79 
35 | Russian Federation | 36 || 4379 bow | 5105 4B | | og т = Tm = 9p: 
36 | Serbia? | 3-6 175 46 158 49 10 [20 57 51 090 58 
37 | Slovakia | 35 169 Я M3 | ав | acam S w 2 m 
38 | Slovenia | 35 || 59 46 | ш 48 TAR ERA р 9 | 7 | on Bé 
3» | TFYR Macedonia сді а 6 e 87 m 2 27 27 ior | 25 
40 | Turkey | $5 || 20 | 57 805: | дв: 6 Г а И © | 0% 2» 
41 | Ukraine | $5 || 1108 48 1214 48 00 1 ]| 50 5 i s 098 | 97 
Central Asia 
42 | Armenia 3-6 || 57 8. 54 | 5 - 1 2 D дай EF 37 
43 | Azerbaijan?“ IE AE 4 sag 92 | ш - 06 18 19 17 0.89 25 
44 | Georgia $5 || ж 48 7 | S] 01 —* 35 36 | s 098 | sp 
45 | Kazakhstan | 36 165 48 520 48 10 5 55 | 45 15 0% | 48 
4& | Kyrgyzstan 36 | 48 | а 76 50 1 3 10 W 080 | 1° 
47 | Mongolia з [E Ж [мы 109 50 4 6 26 24 | 3 їй |» 
48 | Tajikistan 3-6 56 42 58 ГА , 8 S тй С a se 
49 | Turkmenistan 3-6 EN ans ies s : 5 viet ES кг: р 
50 | Uzbekistan 3-6 616 47 523 4? 1 24 24 23 | 093 % 
East Asia and the Pacific 
5! | Australia 4-4 273 49 218 48 63 75 103 103 104 | 100 78 
52 | Brunei Darussalam 4-5 Ш 49 13 49 66 72 81 79 82 1.04 88 
53 | Cambodia 3-5 58°* 50°* 115 50 22°* 337 5 eM 5** ЧЕЗ | 13 
54 | China 4-6 || 24030 46 256 578 45 s 43 37 37 37 1.00 54 
55 | Cook Islands? 44 04 47 05 49 25 34 86 87 85 0.98 181 
56 | DPR Korea 4-5 k ze С & 
57 Fiji 3-5 9 49 9 50 " 15 15 15 10% | т 
58 | Indonesia 5-6 1981** 49 3863 50 se 97 29" ne 23 | (0r 43 
59 | Japan 35 || 2982 49** | 290 65 70 83 83* sare | v0 88 
вй | Kiribati 3-5 


se | o| 
2 | 1 
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Table 3B 
| | | 
{ | NEW ENTRANTS TO THE FIRST 
NET ENROLMENT RATIO [NER] IN GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO (GER) IN GRADE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION WITH ECCE 
PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 96] | PRE-PRIMARY AND OTHER ECCE PROGRAMMES (%) | | EXPERIENCE (56) 
— —— — | | —— 
| Senisi year ending in | School year ending in | School year ending in 
7010 "m 2010 || 2010 
Í GPI | GPI | | 
Total м Female (F/M) Total Male Female (F/M) || Total | Male | Female 
Arab States 
70 67 0.94 z “ E ED 33° 34 32: 1 
=! 5 е 8» 83 84 2 
3 3 0.97 ee | 4 4 0.97 3 
21.5 20 0 95 22 о | 2* | 095 4 
pes | gat | E 5 ais ; 5 
3 Е] 094 маа] 33 3 0.94 521 530 51.0 6 
60 1,02" 5 a m бы ^ - Р 7 
79 7B 0.98 81 82 81 098 100 100 100 8 
> | we | D $ 
55 m 45 0.70 63 8 | 0.72 a s 46 т 
kd 33 099 45 45 4 | 0% 
32 32 0.98 3 40 | 39 098 | 1a 
40. ág 0 9% 55° 5* | E | 0.96: | | ц 
10. 10.5 095 „ n | „| | " ж zm “л 15 
et m 26 т | 10 & | „ 70. | 
10 9 097 10 10 $ | om | Ў А sis v 
ee Ф а Ре — - 18 
ven л | tee А | E | 87 | 87 86 19 
04 04 102 1 us 1 090 || а Jl 2 2 |а 
Central and Eastern Europe 
53 52 0.98 56 56 55 0.98 | | © | © 
89 89 1.00 120 121 19 0.98 | | di 22 
12 2 1.01 | e | 23 
76 76 059 ” 80 | 79 099 IE 
61 01 059 & 62 61 098 |% 
108: | 107 = || а | | » 
32 928 1.01: 969% 96 se 100° | | | 27 
ваи 83 0.99 | 85 84: 098 | | | % 
82 [1 057 w | 85 82 096 | | » 
73 72 0.98 7⁴ 7⁵ з 097 || | 3 
9 à 40 40 8 velo own] E 
e “ 1.01 66 65 [4 тот " - m 2 
* 74 099 76 W 75 098 Ш 90 9з a 
78 78 101 79 | 79 1,01 : E з 
I j 72 0.99 D ew | 89: 0.98: 8 - sie 3s 
52 & 53 1.01 c Ee dés 9 9 э |а 
en 91 92 | 90 098 = ЕД 
85 86 ва 098 86 sw | 85 058 зв 
2 25 103 25 i$ | љ | 105 9 
2 2 0.95 EY e | 40 
97 99 | 9 097 EE П) 
Central Asia 
T з 2 | з 115 Ue | a a 
z 2 2! 098 25 EP. 037 т П Е. а 
10 3geer 45 pes UM | ate . en IE 
9 48 4 a9 || 4 ТЕЦ eam 059 = в 
w 16 16 | 1.02 19 19 | 19 1.02 18 18 18 46 
Se 57 58 | 100 99 | 102 | 1% | 68.2 675 68.9 a7 
7 7 & 0.84 9 9 | 8 0.84 ll E ` | 4B 
id . n S | du = | + m. | | "m 
а 25 20 101 | % % 22 19 || - | ч " 80 
East Asia and the Pacific 
et 52 51 0.98 | 78 7 | 78 0.98 | К 81 
2 са 65 | we | E ae st ^! = а pss 52 
13 13 13 | лш || 3 з з 104 23 B 24 з 
n | 54 5% | 54 101 88 
IEEE 180 | сла 101 
s E | n | ж | 17 19: 107 
31 a1 31 | 4.02 | 43 43 Em 103 48 491 
88 | 106 
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| 
| Table 3B (continued) 


| | ENROLMENT IN Bee arial GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO (GER) IN 
| | |... PREPRIMARY EDUCATION | enrolment F 
| | 55 | School year ending in School year ending in 
| 2010 1999 — «Tod 2010 
| Ке — — k. — — — —ẽ 
| 2010 |) ee Total Я | | GPI | 
Country or territory | 000 | *F | 1000) E Total | Male | Female | (Е/М) rost мше | Female. 
„ | Lao POR 3-5 37 882 71 50 w og eig 7 8 n 22 22 2 
4? | Macao, China 3-5 7 47 10 48 94 97 e TRG 995 80 83 | | 
63 | Malaysia 4-5 52 | ю | me 50° 49 | ш 54 з 38 1.04 en 6 695 | 
éa | Marshall Islands 45 | 2 | ‘50 1| 50 НЕДЕ | Ж, 56 59 105 46 5 | 4r 105 
65 | Micronesia, F. S. 35 ED ET TE. $5 * m1 |, Sip 
46 | Myanmar 34 йг Ы e rn 90 у ara eso al NES 10 107 | agg 
67 | Nauru? 3-5 05 | 4& | [1 507 3 yis ces 088 | w 93^ | Qs 
68 | New Zealand 34 101 49 m 50 2 эв 85 85 85 101 98 ) 95 | 
% | Niue? | 44 01 “ sea i e Jp 1% | 189° 47 0.93 
| 70 | Palau* 35 || 07 54 «кз 24 E | ea 56 6 | ovem Е 
71 | Papua New Guinea 6-6 с Set dc ae 48› re $,” 5 Bou 100» 997 | osar 
72 | Philippines 55 593 50 1166 47 37 30 29 31 1.06 51 52:02 
73 | Republic of Korea 3-5 536 47 1538 | 48 75 83 76 76 75 0.98 119 ! noon 
7% | Samoa 34 || Бе] se 4 52 100. | 10 || sare 4 87 38 3 4 | ous 
75 | Singapore 35 F tf s : um sema Br fete тыр CU l 
7% | Solomon Islands 3-5 % [% ag 40 T * || 3e | x | se | or 49 Д юй um 
77 | Thailand 35 | 2m5 | 49 2755 48 19 20 91 90 $5! | 1.00 100 101 100 ocz 
78 | Timor-Leste | es кс | scent "s m W КЕ ү, a EE Ae 
7 | Tokelau? | 34 01 42 | 9 107 | 9 0B | 
во | Tonga 34 2 53 [728937 7 3 122 
вт | Tuvalu? | es ]| "ar 50 $$ | vw 100 109 | р 
82 | Vanuatu 3-5 9 49 Ш ә e 53 52 53 100 | 5 8 5» |0 
вз | Viet Nam |35 || 2079 48 | 340 | 47 40 40 А] 3 04 | 82 7? | 0% 
| Latin America and the Caribbean 
ва | Anguilla’ | 34 05 | 52 05, 50% 100 ИЙАН Von ; INE LT „ eme | ое 
85 | Antigua and Barbuda 34 £j | fw] ue ]| ow m» | 57 | is 76» ^ 75 | 100 
86 | Argentina 95 % | 50 | va E 28 э 57 56 57 W йр y 7k | тох 
% | Aruba 4-5 «үе ерү 48 в | || s5 95 | 0.99 112 1 109 | 09 
| ав | Bahamas 1 1 N mee И С | Е 7 12 1.08 2 su | 
% Barbados | e ауа ape é | sv Е w 5° | 7 76 1.04 108* 1 18* 10% 
90 | Belize т 4 50 7 Wu se КИВ 2 25 23 090 48 4 | M 
91 | Bermuda | 44 | | à 9 * “. 2 EN 5 * fa t . . 
% | Bolivia, P. S. | 4s 208 49 22 | aw se PAE] [Peas “ 45 102 45 ме 10" 
9з | Brazil! | ав 5733 | 49 | 6792 49 ?8 | 7» || ^86 58 58 1.00 M а 
^ | British Virgin Islands? | 34 || 05 53 or | aw 10 100 wm] 5 68 We . ogena | oyt 
95 | Cayman Islands 34 || ^os | 48 | rop sme || тав, | ОДЕ | ar cta 41 0 96 9» 100 | w 
% | Chile эз || 4s | 49 | aw s || 45 55. 76 77 76 0199 56˙ 5% А; 
97 | Colombia 3.5 104 | 50 | 1302 69 || 4s | ?^W || a 38 | 39 102 | 49 49 49 100 
эв | Costa Rica 45 | 0 | a | wm | a 15 ® | | 14 47 100 n n т | ш 
9» | Cuba 3-5 48b, |^: SO (Ек зыга: | 105 | 103 | 107 10 | 406 | ш 104 1000 
100 | Dominica $4 | al ws 2 49 100 100 2 | 7 8 | 10 | n m 114 ow 
10! | Dominican Republic 3-5 195 | 49 242 49 45 32 32 1.01 38 38 з | 10 
102 | Ecuador 5-5 181 50 | 331 | 39 8 | 4 66 106 % qoe | nee | 1б") 
103 | El Salvador | 446 194 49 27 | 4 22" Bp wipe? Mp pu 10 ы 63 в | 
104 | Grenada |за) 4| s N 281 57 = | в ” МОР % | s | toa | 
105 | Guatemala 5-6 308 | 49 | 55 | s 22 4 | 4 | ds 09 т 70 2 . 
106 | Guyana $5 | sup J Vas acus well 0): | 403 онај v | om в | 107 
107 | Haiti | $95 WAP) e i [ко у e Ee uL. E куш b а? e 
108 | Honduras 3-5 120 50 248 50 AL 14 22 2s ВЕ | ас | аз "EE 
109 | Jamaica $5 || 1% 51 159 4 88 92 79 76 82 10 |a > 
110 | Mexico 4-5 3361 50 | 4619 49 9 14 73 7² 7⁴ 102 | 101 101 102 10 
1" , Montserrat? 3-4 0.1 52 or 53° - — 137 | 15 119 072 жж | 
112 | Netherlands Antilles 4:5 7 50 А vs 75 "2 из | 312 100 Ре = Vedi а | 
из | Nicaragua 3-5 161 50 218 50 v 16 з | сют 104 55 55 s 005 
тм | Panama 45 49 93 | 49 23 18 3 3? 400 ER |. 67 7 | | 
118 | Paraguay 3-5 123 50 155° 4 29 30 29 29 30 10. | зв. as: үа og 10 
116 | Peru 35 1017 50 | 1376 49 15 25 56 56 557 103 „ „ % | 100 
117 | Saint Kitts and Nevis 34 | 2 sere 2 48 7 64 129 Hé* | 142 | qz | 5 92 gs | 05 
118 | Saint Lucia 34 || де sge 3 48 aad 100 „ | d 65.0460 62 s | 05 
119 | Saint Vincent/Grenadines 3-4 2 4d з 50" ж 100: А * И Е тен m go 0. 
v | Suriname 4-5 16 49 18 | 50 45 45 85 64 s | 101 | вз | ww 86% | ur 
121 | Trinidad and Tobago 34 29 | s Е T 100°° 59 59 60" | pote j s = p 
122 | Turks and Caicos Islands 4-5 08 54 „ 50 47 > 3 „ EET UN | 
123 | Uruguay 3-5 100 49 133° 49: 2. 37 60 59 60 1.02 Bo: 89» | 8# 
124 | Venezuela, B. R. 3-5 738 50 1269 51 20 17 45 45 46 1.03 op Ди ү 648 
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95+ 
ner 
74 
| 
as 
пе | 
ws» | 


56 
59 


2 2 | w 
83 78 | 09% 
ығ “= | vox 
45 47 1.05 
155 161 104 
1017 997 0.987 
5e 52 102" 
ng 119 101 
5 | 4 1.19 
49 | 50 1.03 
101 100 0.99 
s 59 101 
м 79 094 
99—5 sr 092 
120" Mar 0.99 
T 75 102: 
115 109 094 
45 47 106 
ag 45 107 
135 Yogi 095 
55 se] 105 
59 59 I ww 
76 т | 101 
178 187 1.05 
"m |= ni | 102 
38 38 100 
65 66 102 
95 102 | 
70 7? | d 
7i 78 107 
101 102 102 
55 | 56 1.03 
7 8 101 
a as 101 
7 79 100 
149 148 0.99 
e | 59 095 
„„ 80° 10r 
& | ве 10r 
87 94 108 


Table 3B 
ENTRANTS TO THE FIRST 
GRADE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION WITH ECCE 
CEP й 
School year ending in 
2010 
pite nena 28 à 
Я е» Р 82 
90" 88" 92 63 
fee EN E? 
deb * | : “ 
20 19 21 ве 
2 ат 
68 
a 
70 
70" 69 709 7 
H E n 
| * 
78 
m 
T 
IE 
79 
80 
ro] i А а 
70 70 7 82 
d an kd n 
Leun America and the Caribbean 
100 100 | 100 м 
82 81 83 85 
2 aoe - 86 
535 m E 87 
50% 55r 57, 88 
100° 100* 100° a9 
" © |% 
| 
la 
а «m A* 2 
90" 90 89! “ 
95 94у 95 95 
* a et % 
E lis 5% 
90 89 90 | 98 
100 100 100 ” 
84 82 86 10 
59 57 62 101 
er Фай АЎ 102 
78 77 80 103 
100 100 100 104 
zx T 105 
100 100 100 106 
we T Ves 107 
108 
109 
5 e E no 
100 100 100 " 
n E ED m 
42 42 43 “з 
81 81 82 Ш 
82" 81 83 15 
80.5 80.6 80.4 * 
99 100 99 7 
76 73 79 
100: 100: 100 
84” 82" 85* 
qr se 90 
85 82 88 
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Table 3B (continued) 


| | | Enrolment in. 
private institutions. 
i ENROLMENT IN as % of total GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO (GER) IN 
| | EDUCATION enrolment PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION (^j 
School year 
oe ‘School year ending in ending in School year ending in 
group 1999 2010 1999 2000 1999 | 2010 
| 2010. 1i- Total | тош | ви | | 
| Country or territory | | (000) | *F 1000]. ФЕ Total Male | Female | [F/M] | Total Maie | Female 
| North America and Western Europe 
125 | Andorra 3-5 1 2 47 ie | 25g ШЕЕ | e . E 102 24 9 | om 
124 | Austria 35 || 225 a | w| s || ж з || e | e 80 | 099 100 MO 10% | тоў 
127 | Belgium | 98 || m» | a | am| aw 56 5* || n4 | ms па | 098 | ne „% ong | i 
128 | Canada | 45 | sm| a | wv | a» || s | e 3 ы 63 100 |. 7» n Ty | ray 
129 | Cyprus? $5 | w 49 21 49 || EUREN e ЖЕШ 60 12 | а 1 81 | n 
130 | Denmark 3-6 251 | a | a| ax 27 21. 90 90 | 9o 1.00 96 9% | (ж 
131 | Finland | 9*6 || vs | 4 | 157 | 49 Г 73 77 48 47 0.99 68 T 6 | 10 
132 | Francet | *5 || 2999 | % 2551 49 13 13 "n? | m 112 1.00 109 8 108 | 09 
139 | Germany 35 || 233 | ав 2360 48 54 65 101 лот | 100 0.98 та T из | om 
134 | Greece | 45 || 1 4$ | : SN 5 T 67 в | 8 | m " EN e 
135 | Iceland | 35 % 1. aw 5 12 86 87 | в 098 | уу ] m | 
134 | Ireland IE un | S aee ed A 77; . a FEN Ew. eh c] 98 97 | о 
137 | Israel | $5 || ж 48 % x | ри он | 8 | в 099 106 у w% | 105 
138 | Italy 3-5 198 | 48 | 168 4 | 30 EMI 77: 96 0,99 98 1 9% | om 
139 | Luxembourg 3-5 122 4 | 4% $ a J| 2 72 72 1.00 8p " Bo | og 
140 | Malta 34 | o 48 ? 48 $3. | % || 10 101 99 0199 117 \ M5 os; 
11 | Monaco | 9$ || w| 52 09 50 26 20 725 5 — 1 ^ 
142 | Netherlands 45 | 30]| % | a 49 62. |^ exe E tav 97 09 | эз 93 | m 
143 | Norway $5 || 7 50 174 49 40 45 | js 7 | 10 99 0 98 058 
\ш | Portugal 3-5 220 4 275% a 52 % 67 a | в 100 | зг а | nw 
145 | San Marino® 3-5 71 ЖИ Poke 4& | PET: TN ae pe 
146 | Spain | 35 || 1131 | % | 1922 49 32 33 99 99 9 1.00 126 T 107 | 10 
147 | Sweden 34 30 | 49 | 3% w 10 1 76 75 76 101 95 95 100 
ма | Switzerland 5-6 ss 48 147 5 6 * || % 9з 9? 100 99 ш | 10 
149 | United Kingdom 34 1155 | 49 112: | ae || 6 æ 77 т 7 100 81 ex | 10r 
150 | United States 3-5 7183 48 | 8840 50 з 45 59 60 58 0.97 69 3 0 рш 
South and West Asia 
151 | Afghanistan. 36 || О КЕ | э ЖУК i "murus a 223 vi n 
152 | Bangladesh 35 || 185 | 5 1224 | 4% . 4g* 9% | 8 19 oe | tae Y 13. | 09" 
159 | Bhutan | 45 || o3 48 2| st || 100 6 || 09 10 | 09 092 5 s 5 | M5 
186 | India | 35 || 1389 48 41301 | 49 | | | 1:8 | 39 102 | % | ш 
156 | Iran, Islamic Republic of 55 220 50 463 51 16 5 м | u 15 1.08 42 n 4 | 108 
156 | Maldives $5 || 12 48 18 49 | * || 5 56 57 101 114 112 Ms 102 
157 | Nepal! 34 || 216° 4* | 1019 48 | ^16 10° 12 9% 076 · 
158 | Pakistan 3-4 5 160* 40° e zn 63" 74* 51* 0.70* 
159 | Sri Lanka 34 | | = 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
160 | Angola 5-5 389°” 40** | 668 50 08 2" 33" 2* | 0.66 | 104 103 105 102 
161 | Benin s 18 | 4 97 5| | 2 | 5 4 5 4 | 09 | зв 18 9 | ш 
142 | Botswana | $5 . “4 p 50° | m: 19: 19 19 ищ? | 
143 | Burkina Faso 35 || 2 50 49. | a9 м % || 2 2 2 103 3 3 з 1001 
тва | Burundi же | 5 | xw | s | ow 49 20 08 08 08 101 9 ? 9 | 100 
165 | Cameroon | 45 || 10% 48 | 317 50 57 65 Ш н. | т 095 28 28 2 1.02 
146 | Cape Verde | 35 [| am} so | om | * | 64 , 7 nan 0 7 | m| w 
167 | Central African Republic $5 || E) и | 55 | " " 6 ё 102 
тва | Chad | 35 | imo. d 48 | - 4% ee ere | 2 2 091 
149 | Comoros | $$ || 1 581 | mr | ag | ш 100 3 3 3 1.07 22 2 zw | um 
170 | Congo $5 || 6 | 4 43 51 || 85 2 332 2 3 161 13 12 з | | 
171 | Cóte d'Ivoire 35 || % NU. 46 40 2 3 2 0% En + & 4 | 1.00 
172 | D. R. Congo | 35 sen] ape] ondes s . % on ag бу» | рр» з | a3 3 156 
173 | Equatorial Guinea 6 | 17 51 4 | 5» 37 Д E 14 | 5 am взу | ou 
174 | Eritrea 5-6 12 47 4l 48 97 © ааа 5 089 4 w з | ws 
175 | Ethiopia 54 90 49 и | 4 100 95 a 1 | 097 Bo os | 1096 
176 | Gabon 3-5 ш” |... 45 50 oer „%.. Dy 42 444 4) | 15 
177 | Gambia 34 2 47 в | sm . 7 [is 19 7 | on 30 | x» % | 10 
178 | Ghana | 95 || so 49 | 1398 | 5 26** | gene 31 30 31 1.03 69: oe | mo Mw 
179 | Guinea | а || E 12) 49 ж 72 B ong ES px. EX] d | od 09 | 
180 | Guinea-Bissau ae 5r 5| s 62°* Bá ae E 1.06 
181 | Kenya 35 1188 50 19147 4% 10 38: 43 4 43 1.00 52 sæ | 57 | a 
182 | Lesotho | 35 || aye 52°* 53 " 100** 20** 19** 21** 108** | 33 E. ae pee 
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Table 3B 
| ENTRANTS TO THE FIRST 
NET ENROLMENT RATIO (МЕН) IN /| GRADE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION WITH ECCE 
PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION [34] m 
School year ending in School year ending in 
2 = 2010 
1 il m 
Mate Female | IFM Total. (ase A Female | | (F/M) Total Male — | Female 
= ы North America and Western Europe 
8з 095 102 1 99 096 | 100 100 100 125 
100 10 10 1.00 126 
ә“ 100° ne. ne | ne Ido: 17 
m 1.00, à А | Б Че | | L 128 
з 102 вт в! 8 | n m А 12 
33 103° DI э 96 099 T - 120 
67 1.00 68 68 | 68 | 1.00 E E 131 
9 1.00 10 109 | 108 0.99 EL 132 
14 ni "з 098 ^ 1 
Ж | | 134 
97 1.00" 7 „ = T | % 
% 0.86 % e ul N | os | А 136 
100 107 106" 103" 109° 105 137 
ul 097 98 100 96 097 || © ux 138 
85" 1.007 87' 87 86% 099» || T s MEE е 
97 097 mo] n9» | us os | ids -— Vx 140 
| | . | e | | ч 
93 1.00 | 2 | Е yt | 5 « 142 
98 098 * | 100 | % | os Tt se di in 10 
вт 100 sr > | 82 1.00 Ж 82 z. шй 
"m V | А e bus ad us 
9 101 12 126 127 100 PER T V "m 
95 1.00 95 | 95 95 1.00 Я z 525 | ur 
% 1,00 99 | LL 10 101 | s. . E | và 
т 102: | 7 gu s 185 ieu Ре | fs 
65 | 105 X m "А5 ae | p “ E | 150 
South and West Ass 
3 E Ау zi |! 9 RSi | ер 151 
13° 0.99" 13° we 13° ow || , ма. ==] "m 
5 5 gweqe ae " . | : 183 
55 а. | 5 | 15 TER S T " 
. 42 ave | “ 1.08 w | a 4g 155 
э! эз 1.02 1 12 us | 1 98 | 98 98 | 156 
" m ЕВ | E 52 52 157 
| x » ох - 158 
| | d ” | 91 92 159 
+ Sub-Saharan Africa 
6r 104 vee = | ED 160 
" 18 18 19 1.04 161 
15 16 104 x E | E | 162 
3 3 101 3 3 3 1.01 | 6 6 6 163 
7 7 100 9 9 9 10 7 | H 7 166 
| 28 28 2 1.02 | 185 
85 % 10 70 70 70 100 | 877 | 85 88: 166 
6 6 1.02 | 6 é D 1.02 E E 167 
2 2 092 " n 4 4 4 "а 
A m | | — | | et 169 
12 13 107 13 12 13 | 107 Ф 9 | 10 170 
ё & | 098: 4 4 | 4 10.0⁰ | | en 171 
з з з 106 5 172 
" 87 86 87 А 
ы 9 095 | Enc | 50, 48" 52 14 
4 n 0% | 5 5 0.96 | 5r 57 bY 175 
41 43 104 | a“ 43 104 17 
27 28 104 | | E es m 
46 49 | coset m | - Us 73 60 ть 
9 9 | 099 м | u | 14 099 20" 19) 2v 
E 5 105 oe ze b 
275 30 D 52 sz 52° Dr 
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183 | Liberia 
184 Madagascar 3-5 50" 
185 Malawi 3-5 oe 
186 Mali 3-6 2 
187 | Mauritius 3-4 2 
188 Mozambique 3-5 E 
189 | Namibia 5-6 35 
190 | Niger 4-6 12 
191 | Nigeria 3-5 939 
192 | Rwanda 4-6 17e 
193 | Sao Tome and Principe 3-5 4 
1% | Senegal 4^6 224 
195 | Seychelles 45 | 3 
196 | Sierra Leone 3-5 7 
197 | Somalia 3-5 E 
» | South Africa. es || 207 
199 South Sudan — 1 E 
200 | Swaziland 35 25 
201 | Togo 3-5 n 
202 | Uganda 3-5 e 
203 | United Republic of Tanzania 5-6 
2% | Zambia 36 | E e E 
205 | Zimbabwe RSS |]: SU qx 
[НЕНЕН оюк | Sum 
! | World e 111745 4B 163525 
1 | Countries in transition E 7456 AT 8739** 
M | Developed countries m 25314 49 28 105 49 
N | Developing countries E 78975 47 126 680 48 
У | Arab States tee 2407 42 3904** 4% 
V. | Central and Eastern Europe E 9443 48 10 906** 4B** 
М! | Central Asia |o 127 48 1591 49 
V! | East Asia and the Pacific E 36 704. 47 44 502 47 
x East Asia enm 36 251 47 43932 47 
х Pacific m 452 agree 570 48 
X | Latin America/Caribbean m 16010 49 20541 49 
xi Caribbean E Mz ie | oh 
a Latin America € 15712 49 20223 49 
XIV | N, America/W. Europe E 19102 
XV | South and West Asia 
XVIL | Countries with low income 
xvu | Countries with middle 
income. 
MK Lower middle | 
хх Upper middle || 
9I | Countries with high income |... |] 


Source: UNESCO Institute lor Statistics database [UIS, 2012]. Enrolment ratios in the table 
are based on the United Nations Population Division estimates, revision 2010 (United 
Nations, 2011], median variant 

Note A: The country groupings by income level presented in the tables are as defined by the 
World Bank, They are based on the list of countries by income group as revised in July 2011 
Note B; The median values for 1999 and 2010 are not comparable since they are not neces- 
sarily based on the same number of countries. 


1. Enrolment ratios for one or both of the two school years were not calculated due 
to inconsistencies in the Population data. 

2. National population data were used to calculate enrolment ratios. 

3. Enrolment and population data exclude Transnistria, 

4. Enrolment and population data exclude the Nagorno-Karabakh region. 

5. Enrolment ratios for one or both of the two school years were not calculated due 
to lack of United Nations population data by age. 
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Table 3B 


6. Data include French T level data: UIS partial estimate; for regional and other country- 
: ‘overseas departments and territories [DOM-TOMI For country eei 4 
n bold are for the school year ending in 2011, those m talis are for 2000 and ‘grouping sums and weighted averages: partial imputation due to incomplete country 
рее n bod italic are for 2001 : coverage [between 33% and 60% of population for the region or other country 
1 Data are for the school year ending in 2009 ingl. 
M Data are for the school 7 — ni in 2008. - Magnitude nil or negligible. : 
lalional estimate и (1 The category is noi applicable or does not exist. 
No data available. 
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Table 4 
Access to primary education 
| | 
| | Official New entrants GROSS INTAKE RATE (GIR) IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 
| primary 1000] [6] E 
| schol | == 7 . ———— T 
Compulsory age entry | School year ending in School year ending in 
education 1 - 
lage group)’ 2010 1999 2000 Уа 1999 zw" MN 
T | GPI : SPI 
Country or territory | Total Male Female (F/M), Total. | Male Female (F/M) 
Arab States > 
| Algeria лв | 6 15 | || 101 w2 | 10 | 098 106 107 % 098 
Bahrain? F | || 19 os 110 103 * Кау, 
Djibouti bw | e | в BE 60 63 57 0.90 
Egypt 6m | & 1451 | | ose] ce 8ge* 0.56** пла БеЗ | 
Iraq € | & | Toye 107'* na tore 0.89" * "m 
Jordan 616 | 6 26 | 10 | 10 101 1.00 $87 d 9r % 099 
Kuwait? асан рео gud | ш | аз 105 101 T? 7A 
Lebanon em | ocw jer me | s | qe 95* | os» | 17 108 106 058 
Libya ws || и а Р ; 
Mauritania 6-14 в 73 А | E 96 95 0.99 105 104 п p t 
Morocco 615 | 6 7n 636 1i? | T, 108 | 094 110 110 | on 
Oman 6 52 sr 8. | s 86 1.02 106° 108: | ew 1j 
| Palestine 6-16 5 95 | 1 [( % 95 95 1.00 20 m ET) | 1% 
| Qatar ев | в | ne % || toe WU Joh: | we m | 107 t | uw 3 
| Saudi Arabia oe | 6 576: | чу Ja E 105 | 104 в 102 
| Sudan [pre-secession] |^ eet [mri eem s || oam 51 42 | ов Tm 83. "| psa 
| Syrian Arab Republic | 6-12 & age & — || 109 113 106 094 117 116 100 
Tunisia | 8216.5] 3736 20 | 163 102 | 103 101 0.98 108 | 106 099 
United Arab Emirates? | 614 | 4 47 7 || * 94 94 1,00 720] r | 
Yernen 6-15 в ш | 74 || 76 89 8 | on 103 109 08 — | 
Central and Eastern Europe 
Albania | емтр «6 om | a 102** 103” 10 0.98" 87 87 101 
Belarus? | om | 6 SC end = 130 131 130 | 09 % ф | wn 
Bosnia and Herzegovina | 64 | 6 “© 3 T à Р 99 99 т аа 
Bulgaria [ТӨБЕ CNET 33 % 0) 102 100 0.98 98 98 à 0.99 
Croatia em ORE SBT ew | 6577 95 93 0.98 2 10 
Czech Republic € | „ [| am | ew || i10 101 99 098 107. | 107 10" 
Estonia 747 7 18 12: 97 9 | 9» 0.99 100 | 100 | 1.008 
Hungary | 618 1 up ue 96 104 % | 102 | 097 102" 103: ) 00% 
Latvia 7-16 7 32 20 96 96 * з= 0.99". 101 100 102 
Lithuania 6-16 Я 54 28 | 104 ш | B | o 92 93 058 
| Montenegro | 615 7 9 8 104 106 103 0.97 96 97 4 | o | 
Poland | 618 7 535 | 35% | ош te = 3: 99: 99: 1.00 
Republic of Moldova! | 736 7 62 35 || 1% 105** тое» 100" 98 7 | 6% 
Romania | 6-16 7 269 22 || в 90 89 099 94 94 9% 099 
Russian Federation | 6-18 7 1866 1322 | 93 zm 102: ез . 
| Serbia? 7-15 E 7 ў : 92 92 92 100 
Slovakia [Ж ей [с жш ю | эв 97 099 96 96 % 100 
Slovenia | 615 | 6 21 18 | КТ 96 | 099 99? | о 98 0.99 
TFYR Macedonia | 649 в 32 з || 103 13 | 10 QNI v 100 103 
Turkey Bu em | iza || | „% ow 97 098 
Ukraine 6-17 5 al | | | В Е EZ 
| Central Asia 
Armenia BS p" m 36 || m; wr |] 9$ 93 102 
| Azerbaijan? [Жї | & 175 ne || 0 99 101 102 90 77 88 | 0% 
| Georgia Er NE % | 4& || 96 DEN S is 1.00 ПОЛИВ e | we | 31 
Kazakhstan | ww s 303"* | 261 iors too | 103+ 0e. 112 m | @ 
| Kyrgyzstan тє | 7 120° | ш 99" 9° | s | ie os 1% 104 099 
Mongolia 6-15 E 70 50 108 110 107 097 114 117 n 095 
Tajikistan 7-18 v 177 167 98 100 95 095 | 100 102 98 096 
Turkmenistan 7-17 | 7 М | m | | E 
Uzbekistan 7-19 7 67 | 48 102 101** 13* | 101 9% 97 9% 006 
East Asia and the Pacific 
Australia 6-17 5 5 | Sic zs 2 т ge | | um 
Brunei Darussalam | 615 é 8 4 112 113 m 099 % 95 97 108 
Cambodia 6-15 в 397 416 110 13 107 095 s 113 144 101 
| China* 6-15 7 17598 16677 93 7 95 9 | 10 
| Cook Islands? 5-16 5 06 03 131 | “їшї 127 1.07 
DPR Korea 516 | 6 = x И А r : . 
Fiji 6-15 é 2 v 108 108 107 099 102: 102: 102: 0055 
Indonesia 7-15 7 4818 5154 110 113 107 0.95 119: 1217 ng 0.97 
Japan 6-15 в 1222 1149 101 101 101 1.00 102 | 102 102 1,00 
| Kiribati 6-14 6 з з 17 114 120 1.05 "ny | me | ny | 0% 
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Table 4 
‘SCHOOL LIFE EXPECTANCY 
NET INTAKE RATE (Я) IN PRIMARY EDUCATION .. [expected number of years of formal schooling from 
m c == лашы “primary to tertiary education] 
School year ending in School year ending in 
__ 0 . 2010 
вы | | | бр | 
female Total Male | Female (УМ) || Total Male | Female | Total Male Female Country or territory 
Arab States 
76 7 Bs 90 88 097 | 136 | 134 138: | Algeria 
"m А eer] "t " he] Bahrain? 
18 t 4% 43 3e» eee 57" е аме | Djibouti 
— 321* 124 | 11,8" Egypt | 
т! 109 : et SS] iraq | 
oer p (% ow 45 1 | 127 124 29 | Jordan | 
65 “ | bas 852 * Kuwait? | 
a" : n 72 70 097. || 139 135 | 43 Lebanon 
« |l seme es T Libya 
2 os 3 м 3% 15 вл" ew | ‘Gore Mauritania 
48 T 78 76 0.98 | EE eA | vee | Могоссо 
7: 65 or 63. 099 || 13.57 ns | ue Oman 
7 7 7% 098 | 135 129 | 11 Palestine 
ep st sze | 10%" 122 né 135 Qatar | 
62 D < 1,09" wa | wae | цз“ Saudi Arabia 
` © „ы Sudan [pre-secession] | 
60 5" s% 5 ow || Eee] e, 4 Syrian Arab Republic 
92 92" эҥ 0% us . | 14.99% | Tunisia 
50 | United Arab Emirates? 
20 ageer | 42r | aars || Yemen 
Central and Eastern Europe 
65 63 & | 10 | Albania 
76 | | Vui n. qot Belarus? 
81 80 з |10 a i aie | 198** Bosnia and Herzegovina 
= | | 14.0 138 142 Bulgaria 
67 T [irato 141 135 148 Croatia 
s? æ | se vm 1532 4989 Czech Republic. 
| 58 | ue 165! Estonia 
| 152° 149 | 156 Hungary 
M8 139 156 Latvia 
157 150 165 Lithuania | 
150 147 152 Montenegro 
ate James 152: UT 158° Poland 
T 78 % 007 n8 115 122 Republic of Moldova! 
or 70 097 145 мо | 50 Romania 
г 2 : мз mes (45, Russian Federation | 
8 81 81 1.00 13.6 13.2 14.0 Serbia! | 
|! | | тале | вз" Slovakia | 
s — [ж еш! 169 Ya ne | Slovenia | 
85! 85 в 10% 134 132 136 TFYR Macedonia 
T |а | 1349 | тоз" | Turkey 
| 148 UT 151° Ukraine 
Central Asia 
ex qx e [БИ ө ees | 122° Armenia 
68 69 56 095 || mo 2 | 108 n | Azerbaijan? 
d x] 2 na | pae | 132 | Georgia 
2 1.00 52 5e | sr 095 121292] 123 153 | Kazakhstan 
58* nr 62" éw | &* | o, | Im тт, 12.6%? | күзүн 
79 097 50 91 8 оз || 89* | gae us Mongolia 
82 095 99 on s» | ose || 97 | 88 ns Tajikistan 
НЕ и, — i Sn КА Turkmenistan 
т m % | os os | 17 | 15 | mé [на | "a | Uzbekistan 
Е East Asia and the Pacific 
2 Е" Ig 203* | 200° | 206% | 196 192 | | Australia 
67 66 68 мз. || 137 135 140 150+ | 446% Brunei Darussalam 
64 097 0 эк sii bonae ess £ A ipse 112 | sete | Cambodia 
bie -5 nne Е 2 m "37 ns 120 China! 
80 | 82 т ov || ше 105° 106" | 125 n3 13.1 Cook Islands? 
" 8 cw EE o ds М ч m DPR Korea 
73 102 т ze оз] ogee || < . Ер 
43 0.98 4557 a» | a ы" || soz | tos | 101° | 129 129 129 Indonesia 
T EIC WS | dé" | М3" | 153 155 15.1 Japan 
| | 10.0" 9% 1 Мы" 120 "n 12.47 Kinbat 
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Table 4 (continued) 


| 
| | | О АЕ я GROSS INTAKE RATE (GIR) IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 
| | prt |. tov) E _ 89. end. 
“Compulsory age entry School year ending in School year ending in 
| education — — i 
lage group! 2010 1999 2010 1999 Ы, es 
| Country or territory | | Total Male Female (Е/М) Total. Male 
| Lao PDR 610 | 8 | 10 | 189: 7| Vc а s od oa S EUR 0,89 134 137 
| Macao, China 5-15 6 6 ze ҮҮ. Е 1,04 — . 
Malaysia? | en ё | s» 4 9 эв 97 099 z 
Marshall Islands | еш 6 Te 2100 90 103 107 100 102 
| Micronesia, Е. S. | oen | 9 NS 2 T terres Scot ome. 
Myanmar 5-9 5 | m | "s | we | go 12 
Nauru? | 6% | 6 10 31 | ae, : 
New Zealand | ew | 5 | Ut | 589 0 
Niue? | 546 S^ | 705 | | 197 172 
Palau? 6-17 6 nz | 118 11 | 
| Papua New Guinea x "neg E = E $e „ : 
| Philippines [ЕП АГ | 130 133 127 035 125" 1297 
Republic of Korea BAS Tue Ec] os 1050) 1: | 10 | 0» 1007 
Samoa | 5м | 5 105 106 104 098 | 1% 122 
| Singapore? | eu | é | | | 
Solomon Islands Й 6 | En s] n 
| Thailand CARE 101** You | в" 0.95** ME 
| Timor-Leste | юкер wow Р ЖЕ | TG aa it 
Tokelau? |с er e 70 9] “ 049. | мш Л | 
| Топда 6-16 8 || | 108 7 | 092 e 
| Tuvalu? | 6-15 6 en “+ sa ций з; > Ue 
Vanuatu | e ER us: mne] n"e| op 124 223 
Viet Nam | 6M “| pow 113 106: ss жж : 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
| Anguilla" | 517 | 5 | ай gn TE | | -i 
Antigua and Barbuda | 546 5 | 2 1 109 SEDE eke (ee mea) i083 
Argentina | 518 6 7» | 5x | m з [з {50% me d.e 
| Aruba. EE UE ETT. 1 т үр 105 108 101 | 093 os 108 
| Bahamas 516 | 5 7 85 ёч: qt rate x eee RB! DS в 
| Barbados | 5% | 5 en 4100 98 102 105 130* 133* 
| Belize 5-4 | 5 8 8 || n 174 | 00 | 0% H5 | ons 
Bermuda 5-16 & 76 БЕГ 105 100 110 1100 | 00 90 
| Bolivia, P. S, 5-16 BE | cw | zw || am | i2 v5 | 10 и> | on» 
| Brazil 7-4 7 3875 | 17 T s ORT RETE 
| British Virgin Islands? |е (570) Rs 04 | 05 106 09 | 103 | e | 95 37 092 
Cayman Islands 516 | 5 06 | 00 n m» is — 105 88 85 8 10? 
Chite | 6-21 6 | ж zm» | 95 | s | % | 099 m | m 96 as | 
| Colombia 5-15 в 1200 | wm || мз | wá MO | 056 Wo 11 (7 | 0% 
| Costa Rica 5-15 6 ЫК 106 | 106 106 | 10 98 98 98 100 
Cuba 6-16 6 164 | *3 | 97 9 | 95 | 095 SENS: | з 1.00 
Dominica 5-16 88 2 1 v5 1% | 9| 89 | 143 13 129 098 
Dominican Republic | 544 в 267 | A 18s [E EE T E ee | лот 08? 
Ecuador 5-15 DEL E Е SLE BER EE = ae Б 2 
| ElSalvador | 715 | 7 6 77: 125% | Weare: | 22% oops iu по | он 
| Grenada E. = 5 2 2s "* 100** 83* | gages 106** 99 | are 1.14 
Guatemala 6-15 E Farm 56 || ix | vie | 12 - | 894 131 йл 13} 100 
| Guyana 615 | 6 18 15. || 10 100 17 | 1% | 85 8 | 87 1.06 
Haiti 6-11 6 20 IT = 4 e 
| Honduras 6545 5c MEA quu x 140. 140 MO | 100 ТОА | 125 | 120 | 0% 
| Jamaica | -6-12 РГ Тү 40 „ conn ЕЕ „ 78 | o% 
Mexico 4-16 é 2509 2420 110 по no 100 | 108 | ш 108 1,00 | 
| Montserrat? s | .5 01 or 1% zig SER Ко Ce Жел | М * — 
Netherlands Antilles 4-18 6 d f née na MB" | i05 eril Я 
Nicaragua | 50 в 23 | 15 143 146 139 | 095 2 | ыш 138 055 | 
Panama 4-15 E 69 70 m 112 m T] wee | 3 139 | ш 098 | 
| Paraguay | 615 & 179 ue || m% 13499 | 128% |  096* | 10 101 98 097 
Peru 547 6 73 616 123 122 123 100 (| 106 os 107 101 | 
| Saint Kitts and Nevis | S46 | 5 1 07 120 121 119 0.98 Tel cep | 108 | 
Saint Lucia 5-15 5 ae 3 100** 102** 9в°* ove | 92 $» | w 0.90 
| Saint Vincen/Grenadines | 5-16 5 r 2 107* 102** 103° 100* | 104 | @ 100 | 089 
Suriname 7-12 6 g n 98" ште 96. 0.9 100 | 10 99 097 
Trinidad and Tobago 6-12 5 20 19 95 96 9i 0.98 103 ш | 0 0.97 | 
Turks and Caicos Islands” 4-17 5 05 ·· 05 3 Spee ke 
Uruguay 4-18 D 60 sy 107 107 107 1.00 16 | "do | T | 099 
| Venezuela, В.В. 5-14 D 537 564 98 99 7 0.98 9 | 100 98 097 
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Table 4 
NET INTAKE RATE (NIR) IN PRIMARY EDUCATION expected number of years of formal schooling from 
А m RWV vU ki primary to tertiary education] 
School year ending in " p - School year ending in 
| 2010 1 
бр! GPI 
Female | М | Total. | мае | Female | (FM) EO 
57 ave 90.1 u. | | | Lao POR 
66 „ә || 1124 | 127 122 140 143 138 Macao, China 
sa || e 15 "8 xs " age Malaysia? 
9 100 $ | amr Sp 5 | | Marshall Islands 
+ |) oe E des yen! . — Micronesia, Е. S. 
| * [кее “|! ue Si Myanmar 
| 858 | oF | эз] веет 94 Nauru? 
| || anaes | ye | 197 188 205 New Zealand 
| 19 | 124144 = 8 Niue? 
37" 166° ёз [жле t Palau? 
— 1 — ' “+ as Papua New Guinea 
Ait 4 43 Am | 1127 14 | 17 Philippines 
sa í 92 93 9 10 158 wg | Republic of Korea 
12319 | | 125 | зе Samoa 
| ses] Singapore" 
74 | t Ue Solomon Islands 
| ‘ + | na | 7 | Thailand 
53 52 53 1.02 00° E | azas | omm Timor-Leste 
| nos | m 11 e| . Tokelau? 
D | 13.7 Ba | Wt Tonga 
v» m v | wi | Tuvalu? 
40 э 22 109 9% 9 34" s i Vanuatu | 
| ESB JN | эз” n8 119 Viet Nam 
r 1* р F Latin America and the Caribbean 
ce Pn "Ui " IE NET. S uh “sks Anguilla” 
“ a | s | om “+ - E 133 12 | m3 Antigua and Barbuda | 
D m | se ogm || шз | 135" | "50" | 16! 15.1 vy Argentina 
$ " 93 эр ж | 107 134 132 135 128 v | 9 | Aruba 
78 m | em | nx 108” | 109" | 107" oes E | Bahamas 
5" lou T 0% | asie | 63 wy | 18 Barbados 
66 & | в | 100 -— d IT Belize 
68 ы | #6 099% Р” 129** Bermuda 
60 * m dk | Bolivia, P. S. 
T fr | A on Brazil 
52 5 48 | 083 150 | | 152° 163” British Virgin Islands? 
8 054 450 AB an | 100 «хет 126 Cayman Islands 
же | od n 129” “т Chile 
б 9&e* & 63 | &2 099 | na 13.9 Colombia 
pe M. ome MES Costa Rica | 
èn 1.00 93 93 1.0 ns 122 173 Cuba 
ix | | А 128 Dominica | 
58 wo | & à | w^ {Ж e Dominican Republic. 
86 1.01 | x | ae |o on Е 139% Ecuador 
. 62 62 62 100 105 ws | 104 119 El Salvador 
ёа ay g | at 1007 850 DITS А... 163: Grenada | 
E 052 70 n | m» | 2098 n Güatemala | 
н | | E 103 Guyana 
А el Zn: р эи үт” ZR ue n а Haiti 
49 100 é 65 67 тоз | ЕР ТУНИ m 14 | лову | 120° Honduras | 
gree 1.05** y жал О ок no 107" nz 131 128 134 Jamaica 
86 101 p | B 75 10 wae 11% wt | 187 136 139 Мехісо 
г | 198 235 164 ne E © Montserrat 
Bi E Ж 148 мз 151 Netherlands Antilles 
39 0395 & | Gaj & | їй | cm VU s * T^ 2 | axe Nicaragua 
| Bare 1.00** | * 28 120°* 130 | 13.2 126 13.7 | Panama 
| er or 68. iow |} dre | new 1181207 ne ne | Paraguay 
| 85 85 85 101 || Р "ITUR 12 | 132 | 133 Petu 
es T з 84 53 0%. E as 12% | 1240 | 134" Saint Kitts and Nevis 
|- ao 9.58 PE БЕ7Е 55 om |o Ж | Qn 124" 139°" Saint Lucia 
ls s 8 59 foo. ñ iet | mx | 1334” m a . Saint Vincenu Grenadines 
— s e | в ay 1m || mao 1 | 123" | - ss Suriname 
68 1.01 п | n 75 100 Ham | її ie - : Trinidad and Tobago 
sss Р m . -= | . х é Turks and Caicos Islands 
| wii a "SR " ` 9e | 131° | wv | 155 Uruguay 
и" 101 ss; CU 75 101 m 
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Table 4 (continued) 


GROSS INTAKE RATE (GIR) IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Official | New entrants 
| primary | (000) Pa E 5 = 
| school х, 
Compulsory age entry | School year ending in School year ending in 
education 
lege group)": 2010 1999 2010 1999 2010 
GPI | x | б 
| Country or territory Total Male Female (F/M) Total | Male Famale | (Е/М) 
North America and Western Europe 
Andorra 616 | 6 E DIUI [уй o net 9 E 85 81 88 | 1% 
Austria 6-15 6 | 100 з || 7 | 108 105 | 097 101 103 D 097 
| Belgium. 6-18 | 6 e] om | e | ABE te 95 942 б | мор 
Canada 6-16 6 | i 34% 2 | 1 102 0» | w | sw "| au 
Cyprus? EEE fie Ж 0 | E 86 86 85 09 | з 102 104 102 
Denmark | 616 | 7 | [3 or 101 100 | 0 1.00 10 | 100% my | do 
Finland | 7-16 7 65 56 v2 | 33- | 402 1.00 98 99 78 039 
France? e : ort | a Se 879 Ў МДЕ: s Ip 
Germany 6-18 6 869 74⁴⁰ w | т 101 100 100: 100" 05» 
| Greece 5-15 в 113 T 106 107 104 0.98 is 
| Iceland | 616 6 & | L 100 1 | б | 096 D э "m 100: 
| Ireland | 616 5 Бура 9. | wo t | os | ws 103 j 1.00 
Israel з | 4 Tz | 1з for- 100% 103" 1.02. 100 98 ! 103: 
| мау | éé 6 558 561 102 103 11 00% 100 101 a 097 
Luxembourg БЕП 6 8 [ 95 88 @ | 117 9% | 9v v» | toe 
| Malta | Ste | 5 5 & | 98 98 97 0.99 105 105 5 1.00 
Monaco? | 616 6 e| 8» | cs — e] В } oak 
Netherlands | 516 в 199 %% 100 w | 9 09 | 58 98 в 100 
| Norway | 6-16 é 61 59 || 100 w | ?» 0.98 101 101 » | 2% 
Portugal | 6-18 S * Tu | | wx | з " 1.00" 
San Marino? | ab apr we op ЕЕГ: 03 (2 r ee 8765 See 097" 
Spain | 6-16 „ pot 460 107 107 107 10 | юш | ш 102 
Sweden | 736 7 127 10 | 105 106 ш | 09 | w3 | 3 100 
Switzerland 6-16 7 82 mM | 97 3st cues ш | „„ | 9 ош 
United Kingdom ee ott 25 r * 
United States. EE ыл 4322 4138 | 107 Wo | 104 095 | 10 101 | 097 
South and West Asia 
Afghanistan 7-16 7 { 1033) || | 108 124 0.74 
Bangladesh? 6-10 B E $@ | emus accum Ex ERES | i 
Bhutan 6 12 ЧЕП PERENE 7 089 | 102 101 105 102 
India. 6-14 é 29639 315847 || 21 | 1% m 086 127 129" y 036 
| гап, Islamic Republic of 6-14 & | 158 1119" ГЫ Б. Б E 0.98 107 107 og 100 
| Maldives 1 8 5 | 103 12 104 102 100 1X 99 0.95 
| Nepal? 3x isi 9» | яо || m 151 na | 0% Т 7 
Pakistan | 8-16 | ENT с 4596 a = Tet | BE 118 129 0.84 
| Sri Lanka | 516 s 320 *5 || юз | ms 103 10 | 4 “ 2 100 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
| Angola | вм | 6 | E 1029* ЕР" E T LET. 165* 182* 148* 082* 
Benin | eno] 6 205** 3»! || me | ne ge 153 159 7 092 
| Botswana 6-15 é 50 їз» mns | td | 2 099 ner 1147 05“ 
Burkina Faso. | #%- ЕЕ Е Eod Е so qo owe 2 89 91 0.9% 
| Burundi jJ 758 Б сете эз || ж 78 % ow | wi [| ws 0% 
| Cameroon 6-11 6 335” | 706 4 et | Osi" 134 3144 086 
Cape Verde % 6 13" | Io 00 | 107 | 104** | 097** 96 96 96 1,00 
| Central African Republic 6-15 6 es qp ees RE AR RE % 108 85 0.79 
| Chad | 6-16 6 v5 | 43 | a2 3% ow [om @ | ш 109 078 
Comoros 6-14 6 I 13 160 93 102 8 | би | sr | в Th 0,94" 
Congo ай Е 5 Е 119 эз | s | 39 | 1.03 109 109 108 0 90 
| Côte d'ivoire 6-15 в 309 458 в | 79 | & 080 эз | ва 78 0.88 
D. R. Congo 6-15 ё 7% | 2288 49 ap {о mnt m 117 os 090 
| Equatorial Guinea xw] my : 16 2 M . Jum 93 90 097 
Eritrea 6-10 7 57 59 54 6 | 49 j| o8 42 44 40 091 
| Ethiopia : 7 1537 37 в! % é | ок 137 145 129 089 
Gabon 6-16 é 33 : Z | od 9 | ө | xz : e 
Gambia РЯ 7 36" ще эв"* 103** 93. ogi эв 85 88 ш“ 
бһапа | 45 6 469 703 50 я 88 097 | то 109 m 1.02 
Guinea | 736 7 119 287 50 56 D 080 | 104 112 96 08 
Guinea-Bissau | таз 7 as" 67 105** 120"° 9p" 075 | 166 169 164 097 
| Kenya 6 892 na $5 101 98 097 | 1 3 | ж 
Lesotho 6 si | 53 95 95 % 101 LIES E i 9i 092 
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Table 4 
SCHOOL LIFE EXPECTANCY | 
NET INTAKE RATE [NIR] IN PRIMARY EDUCATION [expected number of years of formal schooling from 
| primary to tertiary education} 
school year ending in | 
1999 jee А 1999 2010 | 
723 Е] | | GPI [p | 
Female | Ым) | Temp | Male | Female | (FM) || Total | мае | Female | Total | Male | Female | Country or territory 
North America and Western Europe 
| ы 5 “ E nm» | nr 23» | Andorra 
1 | 20 152 | 153 | 1519 | 15372 18.1 156 Austria 
+ | : || жа 182** 7-4 187" 16.47 16.17 167 Belgium 
duse 7 164 exe tue a Canada 
б | * prz ws | 151 147 Cyprus? 
| | . Е 161 146 | we | wr 74 Denmark 
1737 | { 181 169 wA | 05 | Finland 
156 | 159 16.18 158 | 185: | France 
uU T | * 994 14 7 | : Germany 
E 97 36 E | 1735 к 75 r Š Greece 
» 100 % L 9e Ld 96 100 168 162 | và | 183 vv 196 Iceland 
| ES 1&6 | 162 170 183 | 180 | 186 | Ireland 
] | | 152 м8 | 156 | т 153 16.2. Israel 
ay . | sce ess quen | 61 162: 1575 167 пау 
2 “. etd | 134 136 зэ | ge | 135 | Luxembourg 
| 4 зз | ao | 151 | 152 | м9 | Malta 
me ри 2 Imo: 4| PS | Monaco" 
- 165 wr | w2 | t 168. 16.9" Netherlands 
| | | = os v2 | 167 177 75 | 368 | 182 Norway 
sé D 100 154 150 57 160 5e | 0627 | Portugal 
| 85 gn sire 098° e ENS > s 12127 Sen Marino! | 
e 980 °з 10r 159 155 | 162 164° 160 | 169: | Spain | 
m| wj sw 098 19 | 173 | 205 160 152 | 167 | Sweden 
| | [гй s 1л | 155 146 157 158 | 155 | Switzerland 
«sex | aseo | [etin damen ode ua Moe 155 169: | United Kingdom 
75 75 75 10 || 157 calles Se 168 159 | 176 | United States 
2 ez - South and West Asia | 
б =ч нр cem [2 or e. Atghanistan 
эз " ed ^ "a aes E sed e Bangladesh? 
п" yee i i чес е me | wa | 4% | Bhutan | 
= n 10 se is India 
E ye nu2* | М4 148 139 Iran, Islamic Republic of 
ж | вечен pores | ees || nam] net] Maldives. 
5 | E — ЕХ es |o d Nepal? | 
$5 103 в | os е In г: &5te | Pakistan 
95° 9 „ 100° = . —. 27 = S Sri Lanka 
А a Sub-Saharan Africa 
| om s* | ose || | yo Angola. 
im d) o | 8 58 091 Вепіп 
20 24 1.20 s й П —— Botswana 
2 15 001 16 17 16 0.95 ы“ | Burkina Faso 
" вв т 099 109 | Burundi 
Ee { . s | o | se 088 * Cameroon 
as | ages 102** 92 92 2 зи | 131 Cape Verde 
ae 41 | 45 3 | 084 | 68** 55" | Central African Republic | 
% 19 072 Tet 57" Chad 
P qe 070** - = | ГЕ Comoros 
= . E s sr co: | | А Senge | 
E 25 079 КӘ ыга ае: * zi ne lies" Cate d'Ivoire 
n 23 110 51 54 4$ |090 ager 28 72° | D. R. Congo 
28 з | 28 | тот | D c^ t Equatorial Guinea 
18 16 089 In и з" | 089 46 52.0) 40. | Eritrea 
23 19 0.80 58 | m 86 093 a7 go | Ethiopia 
ie, ЧН | nel ut Gabon 
EE h & = але | o | Gambia 
gos | me | xor | e| ее] 39˙ 10% mam |, 110“ Ghana 
20 18 087 ү 50° " osx || 88**» | 1020 | parey Guinea 
| | 2 42 | 43 а 0.96 | t Guinea-Bissau 
am | 29 | 108" роо Б | paee | pa 1078 Kenya 
V 26 106 58 W | s [os || Lesotho 
| 
| 
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Table 4 (continued) 


Official New entrants GROSS INTAKE RATE (GIR] IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 
| primary 1000) Wea RTT 
| school 5 А 
jepu аде ‹ entry School year ending in School year ending in 
[шл 2010 199 2010 1999 
| i GPI | 
сонунда | „ ron] tate |. кеш» | FM) | Tent | мш 
Liberia 835... cce] sem eet IEE T sa! OCA ea caso ar i | 
Madagascar | 640 6 | | 105 || no m 109 098 | 1 184 184 
Malawi : 6 61% 178 77 180 102 154 150 9 
Mali [E 374 sae &0** 46. олт 79 82 % 
Mauritius 5-16 Sy cann dab: 708. 96 94 97 105 97 95 w | 
| Mozambique 6-12 в se | 113 || 02 m 94 0.84 161 165 167 
Namibia BES 7 w jo sx 106 105 108 1.03 9p 93° 95 
Niger | 416 7 133 m || oe 49 S j on 95 100 
Nigeria 6-15 5 3 606— 397 105** née “= osie 88 9 3 
Rwanda? 7-12 7 295 | эз 137 138 135 | 098 195 200 n 
Sao Tome and Principe | єп 6 4 5 108 109 106 097 112 117 
| Senegal |oew 27 190 | 359 70 SA s — 103 100 % | 
Seychelles? | 6-16 6 $- us né uns 099 105 107 n 
Sierra Leone 6-15 é 99 218 87 90 Bá 093 127 133 n 
Somalia sty 6 uu Ve UK ag ^ "EC xx 
South Africa 715 ? 1157 90 || 15 " 14 097 D D 88 
South Sudan | es — | - " v . | | 
Swaziland г 6 31 35 94 % эз 097 їз | +з 
Тодо ЛБ | 6 157 247 104 m 9 088 194 | 157 0 
Uganda 6-12 в 1437 1718 180 182 17 0.98 15 | 153 
| United Republic of Tanzania 7-13 7 TM 1265 7 7 73 09 | 9 96 
Zambia | 7 252 | аз 87 87 87 ый s 114 и 
| Zimbabwe b: ae | zj оше: 
| | Sum [| Weighted average. J Weighted = g 
World 1 131508 134587" 105 109°* 10 | бу" 110 n2 e| 
Countries in transition. | [tem 4m 3409** 97 98" ore | бу" 100** 101% " 
Developed countries psa 12200 1267 || 103 ш | 102 098 | 30 | wo ? 
| Developing countries | 114586" | 1199118» 105** no w0* | oer nme | из" ы 
| Arab States 6243 7760 89 эз 86 092 101 102% j 
| Central and Eastern Europe 5616 4262. 9 98" | 95e 0.96** 99% 100** He 
| Central Asia 1783 139 100 10 10 101 ш | ш e 
East Asia and the Pacific 37912* | 32245 101** 10. 107. 1400** 106 | 105 
East Asia 37426 | 31797 101" 10 worse | тое | 06 | з 
Pacific 486" ve mee 95 93" | og Ds Р 
Latin America and the Caribbean | 13223 134 120 125: ШШ; | 055 ni.. qr 
Caribbean | | 80^ agge | dare me 12 | бө 136°* ш 
Latin America | | 12716 | 12666 119 122 117 095 | mge 120** 
North America and Western Europe 9315 | 8861 104 106 103 09 | 0 100 
South and West Asia 40901 | 40.666** 116 126 105 | os nse | ge из" 
Sub-Saharan Africa | 654 | 2280 || 92 эв 86 08 | 15 119 m 
Countries with low income 1. 17650 | 25798 100 106 | % | 123 1% 120 
Countries with middle income 100585** | 96 406" 104** no 102° | |o ш" 110°* 107"* 
Lower middle 57041 60 162" m n 102 | nos | nse по" 
Upper middle 43544** | 36245 10 10% .l 01. 13 | 1з 104 
Countries with high income 13273 | 12383 || 103 34 | 3 | |. ] ла | 10 


Source: UNESCO Institute for Statisti 


cs database [UIS, 2012], Intake rates in the table are 


based on the United Nations Population Division estimates, revision 2010 [United Nations, 
2011), median variant. 


Note; The country groupings by income level presented in the tables are as defined by the 
World Bank. They are based on the list of countries by income group as revised in July 2011 
1. Information on compulsory education comes from various sources: the International 
Bureau of Education's World Data on Education database (7th edition, 2010/11]; national 
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law and policies on minimum ages; National system overview on education systems in 
Europe [Eurydice, 2011 edition]; etc. 

2. Intake rates [either gross or net or both rates) for one or both of the two school years 
were not calculated due to inconsistencies in the population data 

3. National population data were used to calculate intake rates, 

4. New entrants and population data exclude Transnistria. 

5.New entrants and population data exclude the Nagorno-Karabakh region. 
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2010 


Femaie iM} id Td | ДШ 


Table 4 


ila 


GP | 
Female Country or territory 
Ы paa | EE Liberia 
82 B2 83 1.02" Е 10.2.5 Madagascar 
81 78 83 os || nz , 104** | 104" Malawi 
20 2 19 0.90 | az 50°. | 8.3 6.6 Mali 
82 80 83 | 104 | ger 12,0" | 13493 | 138°” Mauritius 
17 0 66 66 65 as sate | s» | as" |26: pa Mozambique 
& é id agree szea | Tages || vts | "iam. | nn | E Namibia 
21 46 66 т Li 0.87 | 24° | ЕА R T a | 43" Niger 
v» Н |8 ЛӨ ee E BR Ў Nigeria 
: „„ |p oa | ew er | 109 109 по Rwanda? 
95 98 9 [T | УРИ Е AM 108** | 108° | !08* Sao Tome and Principe 
'  — БАДР е ШЫ 82° 83** 80* | Senegal 
70 ul 69 0.97 134 13.2 né 4з | 13,596 | 1520 Seychelles? 
| | E v Es bius Sierra Leone 
| | | NE Somalia 
42 5 | || | | South Africa 
Lx Уша | О South Sudan 
Lu ] 49 52 47 090 || 34 9.7 — | Swaziland 
" ‚ыз | yo2 | 125" Ке? Тодо 
68°* [2 70** 106" T7 ns” | 108°* г Uganda 
15 n one "a United Republic of Tanzania 
“ ire Zambia | 
= Zimbabwe 
Г perta = 
70°*! World 
734 Countries in transition 
T Developed countries. 
mr Developing countries 
зовн 1 "+ Arab States 
Central and Eastern Europe 
096°* nm. Central Asia 
East Asia and the Pacific 
East Asia 
g Pacific 
02+ 75°* Latin America and the Caribbean | 
Caribbean 
ne 102°* 5 Latin America | 
aie North America and Western Europe 
South and West Asia 
E 0.94** gp Sub-Saharan Africa 
е 0.95% m Countries with low income 
мд, | Countries with middle income 
n | Lower middle | 
na mec ҮТ ГҮ ҮТ" 128 125 Upper middle 
m | om | E. anne] ced roe erem rsen) ч Countries with high income 


ушел са 
так 
150 m e К gross or net or both rates] for one or both of the two school years 
- Data pue pud due ta lack of United Nations population data by age. 

е French overseas departments and territories [DOM-TOMI. 


п enter primary school at age é or 7. 


ala in bold are for 
the school y 
e te DN e ending in 2011, those in italics are for 2000 and those in 


li 
I Data are for the school year ending in 2009. 


y Data are for the school year ending in 2008. 


[*1 National estimate. 
. J For country level data: UIS partial estimate; for regional and other country-grouping 


sums and weighted averages: partial imputation due to incomplete country coverage 
[between 33% and 60% of population for the region or other country grouping]. 

L] The category is not applicable or does not exist 

1...1 No data available. 
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ANNEX 
| Table 5 
Participation in primary education 
Enrolment in pri 
| | ENROLMENT IN. | plete едын | GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO (GER) 
| | | PRIMARY EDUCATION (| 88% of total enrolment | . PRIMARY EDUCATION (%) 
| | | School-age | School year ending in ||. Schealyearendingin ^ || School year ending in 
| | 925 | Poo" | 1999 2010 | wm | ao | t. 1999 
| Total Toat | | | | 
| Country or territory. | 200 | 2010 00% F 100) | ЖЕ | | "Toa! | Mate Female 
Д Arab States т 
1 | Algeria 6.0 ] 307 %% | 4» 392 47 УФ ДУШ) 10% Ш 101 
2 | Bahrain? &1\ 76 49 Е] ә 19 s wr y 107 
3 | Djibouti | € | “ъз || з 410 61 4 | SM E 33 27 
4 | Egypt 6-11 9939 || Bosse | 47° 10004 4g" | z | 98"* D 
| 5 | Iraq 611 | 50807 || 364 | м T : | : j| 97 10 88 
& | Jordan | en | 5 76 | 4 820 49 29 3 | 96 96 
! 7 | Kuwait? 6-10 n 49 214 49 32 39 106 107 | 
| 8 | Lebanon | en | — 4 4M* | gee 462 48 [d 7 nae 110 | 
| 9 | Libya en | 728 822 48 2 | 122 v | 
| 10 | Mauritania 6-11 521 346 48 531 50 2 " 84 83 
' 11 | Morocco 6-11 3543 3462 “ 4001 4 4 mop om 78 
| 12 | Oman ew | Ж 316 з | 302 кл аш) 89 88 
13 | Palestine 6-9 hhh 368 49 403 48 9 12 100 1 100 
14 | Qatar єп | 86 61 48 89 49 sz 3] 55 || ши 10 107 
15 | Saudi Arabia 6M | зз? š 3321 49 : ? : : 
16 | Sudan [pre-secession) 6-11 6 668 2513% ase 474 4p 2: ЖОЛ а” Tid м“ 
17 | Syrian Arab Republic 6-9 2082 2738 47 2429 48 || 4 4 108 1! 104 
18 | Tunisia 6-11 935 1443 47 1025 48° 07 2 | 115 n 111 
19 | United Arab Emirates? 60 Я 270 48 327 7 44 2 9з n 93 
20 | Yemen 6-11 3926 2303 35 342 щ Тл] 4 |! 72 ? 51 
Central and Eastern Europe 3 
21 | Albania 6-10 259 292 в 225 48 ; | co MN 108 
22 | Belarus 6-9 35. || 564 | 48 2388 ГЛ |> г; TERN OET 12 "m 
23 | Bosnia and Herzegovina 6-9 156 — Reset 175 49 TU (es: . 
24 | Bulgaria 7-10 254 42 48 260 | 48 | 03 08 || 104 106 153 
25 | Croatia 740 | m0 || 203 49 167 4$ | 01 s 9з 9 92 
26 | Czech Republic. | 610 | ав 655 40 460? 4p 08 т io 10: 102 
27 | Estonia a m | түз 4g т | 4g 1 & || 99 101 7 
28 | Hungary 7-10 382 503 | ав 390: 48 SX ud e [102 103 11 
29 | Latvia | «ж beeen d (emery бе: nd m | в || 10 Га ъс 95 97 9 
30 | Lithuania 7-10 128 20 48 122 | 04 08 OH} 10; 100 
31 | Montenegro 7-10 33 | — 35 | 48 | iz» 
32 | Poland 142 | 22% || 3434 | 48 2294 48 # || we | 10 98 
| эз | Republic of Moldova*® 7-10 151252 4 141 48 | | o9 и | 101 
34 | Romania [кэ 1| вз (|| 128 | 49 842 48 ex 03 | 96 97 95 
35 | Russian Federation* 7-10 5 166 6%, | 4 5015 49. e e e ТУ 103. | 
36 | Serbiat 7-10 295* .|| 387* | 49 | 283 | 49 s | бл 1| now | nass m» 
37 | Slovakia 69 20 317 дш "202 49 & | $& | w* | 90 в | 
38 | Slovenia | em 19 | 92 48 | 17 | 4g. 61 | 03: | 985 ^ 99 98 
| 39 | TFYR Macedonia 6-10 123 130 48 M 48 | roo wr | лоз 101 
40 | Turkey 6-10 6362 6583 47 6592: 49 e ſds 107 98 
41 | Ukraine бэ | 158 || 220 4? 1840 4g 03 | 05 108 108 107 
| Central Asia 
42 | Armenia 7? ]| n 176 apr | tq * nr ur · 102" 
аз | Azerbaijan‘? e$ | su 707 49 482 46 | - | 03 98 98 98 
44 | Georgia | su 266 302 49 289 47 05 9 94 94 94 
45 | Kazakhstan 7-10 863 1208 4? 986 49 05 > Ao || e 96 97 
4% | Kyrgyzstan 7-10 392 470 49 391 49 u2- ПЕ Т, | 96 97 96 
47 | Mongolia 6-10 224 251 50 274 49 05 5 || % 95 Ж 
48 | Tajikistan 7-10 669 692 47 682 48 — | Y | ? | ш 93 
4% | Turkmenistan | 79 285 -SET Arni | ынды ie К 
80 | Uzbekistan 7-10 2093 2570 4 1948 48 x Fi | ins Жай n.n 98 
East Asia and the Pacific 
51 | Australia 5-11 1918 1885 49 2015 49 27 31 101 | 101 101 
52 | Brunei Darussalam? 6-11 46 47 44 48 36 36 116 118 13 
5з | Cambodia 6-1 1791 2127 46 2273 48 2 1 10 | 108 9. 
54 | China? 7-1 90811 130 133 48 101019 46 5 114 112 m 
55 | Cook Istands* 5-10 > 3 46 2 49 15 23 96 99 94 
в | DPR Korea m 1518 i 
57 | Fiji 6-11 96 116 8 1017 4g 99r 104 104 103 
58 | Indonesia 7-12 25 686 28 202** 4" 30342 50 16 17 106** 108** 05 
59 | Japan ЖП 6904 7492 49 7099 49 09 1 101 101 101 
во | Kiribati 6-1 14 4 49 16° so 108 108 107 
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Table 5 
NET ENFOLMENT RATIO [NER] IN | OUTOF.SCHOOL CHILDREN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION | (000 
School year ending in | School year ending in 
1999 2010 | 1999 | 2010 
op | | | eet TS | | | бе! || | | 
Si || там | мае | Female | (ЫМ | Тая | Мав | Female | ӨМ || таш | ®Р | тыш | *F 
Arab States 
әт з | s | os 96 | 7 | es 0 95 340 él 82 | 6 1 
95 95 97 1002 icum cse 07 94 — 2 
0.90 27 з 23 073 deer | ames | "з 0090 "m 5 gore | seet a 
ei 90°* * ge | os » | 1 65 · 70. xe H 
89 95 8&2 | 08 | y E A 423 76 x 5 
89 88 e$ | wr | n я 9 100 57 | ase 83 19 n 
Ш 91 2 | 19 | | a 2 30 y 
92" oun “| osm | 2 | | з 0.99 | ze 60. 30 51 8 
Е | | e] 5 
4) ы | 097 74 em A t | 106 || 11" | 134** 40%» 10 
m л 76 65 б | % | „ ts | om | 1157" 134 56 n 
7 79 78 79 102 | 9 “р ge) as т | | 2 вт |12 
98 n2 92 2 1.00 $9) | в Bá ов | z 48 52 n 
100 n 87 95 140 2 | #2 101 3 3 43 u 
9 . : 90" w | a 099 se | s 15 
! 40˙˙ u» | %" 083°* Ж ө : © 2°89°* 53°* i i m 
098 9 9 90 0.93 w | % 9x | o 7 MET | w | в 17 
5 “ % | * | 0% w | # | = ow || as | м" 8 18 
82 82 з | та Е 8 арш ЖУ ия NS 9 
5% " AY | 0% т s | т 083 1386 66 857 66 20 
Central and Eastern Europe 
9 90. | | e 80 ю | a 2. о | 9 |" 
00 [- | | | 9% ^ | E 287 — S 22 
0 SPS в | 88 102 m 2 20 45 23 
00 96 97 95 | 0% 98 s | 9% 100 з | тш 13 26 26 
3) 86 вт | 85 | 0% 87 т | е 09 | 1 з | 7 % 28 
199 9u** D | 758 100** vd з | ЕФ: | 26 | 48'* bid | 26 
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099 “ w | a 099 з” 1 099 ool ea 47 % 
0.98 ew ma A n" КЕ | 5 з 
0.99 * 98 Ш 099 Е E w | we | ow | s w | s oim 
100 89 9 | 8? 0.99 | 88 88 7 100 || m sze 5 | d 3 
099 89 89 з | 09 | 88 88 sg 9 RA 50 19 | 85 м 
1.008 | Lol 9 | ow 10 || p az | 35 
099 | #з 9з 2 | 099 16 50 36 
0.99 | | Pree | i FIC | 3 
0.99 94 5 | * us | | 97 975 10 34 51 # | %@ 38 
1.01 95 % eee 1» | 63 5 22 2 |» 
0.98! 9 38 9 | o2 | 97 в | o оё || 374 ю wr | 6 а 
101 LIT я so se jue | zs |) ES 
Central Asia 
102 я P я 10 | | 127 45" p | зар 2 
0.99 sg | вв" e e foe | e || & 039 82 Ak | wm age | аз 
1.03 li x Ae А | we "EM ИЕ уз айз 2 m 
1.00 Be ss ar | 101" 88 в | в 0.99 rd spe 4 soji 
099 sr | oem 8857 0.99° 87 88 87 09. | »* 50°" m. | 8 a 
058 87 т | а 101 s | 9 | s 0.99 27 2 7T 47 
096 95 99 92 iss Pt came oe ee онд 2a | % | 3 | 88 а 
0.97 | | 9 a 88 0.97 а Ж y Ж | 
East Asia and the Pacific 
0.99 94 * { 95 101 | 97 97 97 | fov || 103° | 45°* 54 | 43 51 
101 e a 139 rå | эе. > 52 
095 87 2 ат 0.88 | 96 | % | % 05 | љ | m 73 55 853 
мз | = X: sese: | L i 
1.03 85 87 83 0956 % | 94 5 1.00 04 54 0.03 n 55 
— » Ss E I > - oe 56 
0.98: 94 94 ТЫ D s D 100 e ш“ 05 зы 37 
102 gore | #2" 097°" 96 5 37 1.02 15997 gr 236 ‚ = 
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Table 5 (continued) 
| 


| | 
| | 
| | ва 
| в 
| Country or territory | 2010 
61 | Lao PDR 6-10 
&2 | Macao, China 6-11 
&з | Malaysia! moen 
& | Marshall Islands | m 
65 | Micronesia, F. S. | 6-11 
% | Myanmar | 59 
67 | Nauru‘ 6-11 
68 | New Zealand 5-10 
% Niue“ | 510 
70 | Palau | n 
т | Papua New Guinea | 5 
72 | Philippines | 6-17 
73 | Republic of Korea 6-11 
74 | Samoa | 5.10 
75 | Singapore? | en 
76 | Solomon Islands 6-17 
77 | Thailand | 6-11 
78 | Timor-Leste 611 
19 | Tokelau! | 5-10 
80 | Tonga | 5-10 
8! | Tuvalu* [on 
82 | Vanuatu 6-11 
83 Viet Nam | 6-10 
| Latin America and the Caribbean 
ва | Anguilla? 1 
85 | Antigua and Barbuda 5-11 
84 | Argentina 6-11 
87 | Aruba 6-11 
88 | Bahamas 5-10 
| 89 | Barbados 5-10 
90 | Belize 5-10 
91 | Bermuda 5-10 
92 Bolivia, P. S, 611 
93 | Brazil? | 7-10 
94 | British Virgin lslands* 5-11 
% | Cayman Islands 5-10 
96 | Chile 6-11 
97 | Colombia 6-10 
эв | Costa Rica 6-11 
99 | Cuba 61 
100 | Dominica. | 51i 
101 | Dominican Republic | en 
102 | Ecuador | en 
103 | El Salvador | 712 
104 | Grenada | $m 
105 | Guatemala 7-12 
1% | Guyana | oen 
107 | Haiti | en 
108 | Honduras | en 
109 | Jamaica | én 
110 | Mexico | ém 
1M | Montserrat? | 5H 
112 | Netherlands Antilles 6-11 
13 | Nicaragua 6-11 
1^ | Panama | €n 
115 | Paraguay | 6-11 
% Реги | 6-11 
117 | Saint Kitts and Nevis | 5 
118 | Saint Lucia | 5n 
119 | SaintVincent/Grenadines — | 5.11 
120 | Suriname 6-11 
121 | Trinidad and Tobago | 5-11 
122 | Turks and Caicos Islands? oN 
123 | Uruguay 6-11 
124 | Venezuela, В.В. 6-11 
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4 ANNEX 
| Table 5 (continued] 
{| | | | Enrolment in private 
| ENROLMENT IN | institutions. GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO (GER) IN 
| .  PRMARYEDUCATON — of total enrolment PRIMARY EDUCATION (i 
School-age School year ending in | School year ending in School year ending in 
Age population 
group | dm | | 1999 | 2010 1999 2010 1999 
| Total | | Teal | TR 
Country or territory 210 | жш | (o9 *F | 00 %Е | Total Male Female 
North America and Western Europe 
125 | Andorra | en 5 UT TS | ЖГ 48 . 259 ]] te 22 
126 | Austria 5-9 331 389 48 328 48 || 4 6 | ш i 104 
127 | Belgium 6-11 706 73 | 49 732 ан || 55 ш | 108 [ 17 
128 | Canada 6-11 2168 2429 49 2200 é ЕЛ 100 10 100 
129 | Cyprus* 6-11 52° “ 48 55 49 | 4 8 7 j 9 
130 | Denmark 7-12 47 | 32 49 | т a || n 13: 101 10 101 
131 | Finland 7-12 355 |o. Je e 777 9 || 1 1 300. | эщ 100 
132 | France!” | 6-10 378 || 394 49 4189 4$ || 15 15 105 104 104 
133 | Germany 6-9 299 || 378 49 3068 a |. 2 4 || лоз 10 103 
134 | Greece | eH 638 646 48 et iy 7 — E Ы 95 
135 | Iceland 6-12 30 30 48 E 4% 1 2 j| 400 t 99 
136 | Ireland 5-12 469 457 49 506 49 09 07 102 107 102 
137 | Israel 6-11 T “2 789 | w | 5 E 105 105 104 
138 | Italy 6-10 2773 286 | 48 (| 282 |) дав 7 7 105 10! 104 
139 | Luxembourg én | 36 | 4 | 37% 49r 7 8 99 7 100 
M0 | Malta 5-10 ж | 35 49 25 „ 36 41 100 | ш 101 
141 | Monaco? 610 | — 2 50 2 51 | 31 22 E E 
142 | Netherlands | 6 | ter || 128 | ГТ 1294 4? || 68 $n 109 10 108 
143 | Norway | 6-12 4 | a | a 44 | 49 || 1 2 101 101 101 
144 | Portugal en | ев | 8n 46 ш | ag 10 12 122 1 119 
145 | San Marino" 6-10 z. | 1 E EA 2 50 х бес] ea | 2; 
166 | Spain 6-11 2578 2580 48 272 48 33 эз 1% 107 105 
147 | Sweden 712 1 Ss | xs | ous 5% | 49 3 $4 (eee 108 "2 
148 | Switzerland 712 | 40 530 ЈЕ XS douce 3 BAIE CL 10 105 
149 | United Kingdom | вло , йй: [| 4p [| dams | aw 5 5r 101 101 101 
150 | United States éM | 24008 || 25938 | * 20393 49 12 Й 103 102 104 
South and West Asia © 
151 | Afghanistan 7-12 5438 97 | 7 5 279 35 || E | 8 E 46 4 
152 | Bangladesh? 6-10 —ͤ— | m | m | 16987" 51* e ae | nn 
153 | Bhutan 6-12 8 81 46 m о | 2 зы || 75 81 48 
154 | India 6-10 123619 || 113613 “ 143 310 4g 7 а 94 102 85 
155 | Iran, Islamic Republic of 6-10 5277 || 8667 47 5974 49 Е 7 101 105 эв 
| 156 | Maldives 6-12 40 7⁴ 49 42 48 3 4 131 130 131 
157 | Nepal? 55 - || 3588 42 4952 ы ы! ee 12 neo | m 9 
158 | Pakistan | 59 | 19755 (0 14205 37 | 18756 ex TR ESI ура | 85 5^ 
159 | Sri Lanka 59 | ЕП 28 49 172 49 ` 3 || 108 | 109 107 
Sub-Saharan Africa , 
160 | Angola 6-11 3433 || * 4273 48 "E 2 | E | 
161 | Benin un han нр cem 3 їз md d rng 5 | co^] we 65 
162 | Botswana 6-12 299 | 322 50 331: 49 | 5 & | 103 103 103 
163 | Burkina Faso (АП 2% | 86 | 40 2205 4 Ш 14 42 49 34 
164 | Burundi | 7p 75 Е 1850 ю | z ЕЕ" 56 45 
165 | Cameroon | 6M 2931 | 214 | 45 3510 46 || 28 23 85 9з 77 
166 | Cape Verde | én 65 92 Xx т 48 - 04 v5 | 12 122 
167 | Central African Republic 6-11 682 ar | 4r | us 42 || 14 æ | 93" & 
148 | Chad [oem | ge | ёш | 3 1727 42 8 a] 81 47 
169 | Comoros | en 155 | 8 is np т | 157 100 | 108 92 
170 | Congo | en 613 % | 49 705 48 | 36 59 60 58 
171 | Côte d'ivoire | en 3074 п | а 2758 45 14 74 85 в | 
172 | D. А. Congo | єп 11285 4022 47 10572 46 8 83° @ 50 46 
173 | Equatorial Guinea 7-12 5] 98 з aye 85 # | [i 50 108 по 105** 
1% | Eritrea 7n 641 262 45 286 45 n 8 52 57 47 
175 | Ethiopia. 7.12 13427 5168 38 13 635 47 e 11 580 63 38 
176 | Gabon | 610 174 265 50 318 49 17 “ T0 —] «o 140 
177 | Gambia | 7-12 277 170 4% 229 50 14 26 44 | э 07 
178 | Ghana | вм 3517 | 2377 47 3860 49 13 19 СДИ 8 | 77 
179 | Guinea 7-12 1540 | 727 38 1453 45 15 27 56 68 43 
180 | Guinea-Bissau 7-12 227 145** 40·· 279 4B 19 gu 78** = 69.5 
181 | Kenya ет 6511 4782 49 7150 LÀ us 9 | 92 89 
182 | Lesotho | em 376 365 52 389 49 1 100 96 103 
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Table 5 
NET ENROLMENT RATIO (NER) IN | OUTOF-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
School year ending in School year ending in 
1999 2010 1999 | 2010 
| GPE 
Male , Female | |F/M] Total | Male | Female | IFM) Total | ЖЕ | Toa | SES | 
North America and Western Europe 
| ou 7 78 101 11 47 
99 99 100 * 99: 99: 1.00: 6 43 т 42 
100 100 100: | As R^ ws * 6 16 
35 95 пор | 99 9 s-| we || 13 % | os 56 
98 эв 10 Фе 95 эт | vox 8 46 m 35 
100 100 10 | 58 98 8 9€ | 07 | 8 47 
99 99 10 | 0% 98 99 wo || 10 36 3» | 4 
— "m 98** 98°*° sw* | de m Ў pe 
93 з 101 Fi “ и 25 45 А s 
100 8 098 LI 99 LI 100 03 02 E 
95 9 09 | $5 95 95 100 03 14 2 
98 97 1,00 D s D 100% 15 5 23" 4 
99 ” 100 ov 98 97 099 3 se | om | - 
95 „” | 102 957 D D Y» | 10 34 iv | on 
93 “ 101 9 9з 94 101 | 22 43 | 2 45 
100 9 099 100 100 100 1.00 14 99 03 | 
100 10 00 9 90 99 100 ATE MET. 43 
| LI 99 9 | 1.00 20 | |a N 
INE 92: gej ge ime 222 pz ase 
100 100 | 1% 100 10 ш FM | Tore we | ow om 
| T ue w | 9 Ce ‚|| — 2... 4 5 
% 9 | 100 9% % $& 100 pones: Е | з 
100 100 | 1% 100 100: 0 | 102 1 0 n 68 
96 9% | 0 95 % 95 | 10 ma | ar 10 | 45 
; South and West Asia 
| | | | T domns 
59 s | os | e 87 9$ 103 4B өф ott 42 
г om [7 s% з $2 | 09» | 2000** |  70* | 2278» | 2%" 
ger ase | 096" e^ ми p e 1157% s 2 
9 98 101 % % % ме || 13 42 13 48 
m 57° ome | e “© Ри un тое | 60" . 
e | 4 | nm | The gi 67" 082° 8399* — 62" 5128 63" 
99 100 1.00 94 94 94 101 $ | 102 47 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
86 · > | %® оз" | 493" Tet 
& e % ee 1 e ме» m" 88 sva 
æ | e ш | в" sp | в 1.01 ы | 46 sper | came 
38 20 on | а в 81 0.94 1310 54 1 52 
a м 084 he |; comen ce la 53 ses 
| 92 99 [73 087 ||... 17 E 
| 9з % 92 0.98 torr | E" 58 
; 22% из 69 в 59 0.76 oe s. 214 66 
65 40 | 08 623 a | 
n 60 085 z — | жы eae || ш sm m is 
: ы ie Lu 92° 89° 097 © 56° 58' 
& | 4e | 075 D 67 5% dex 1078716 | sn 
ml 095 % - йш мү; 5598°* ш” - 
M m m 56 57 бб] 089 1 1e E | 9 | 50 
35 3 | o8 | 3 33 з= % || 338 s | s 5 
5 30 | 049 81 84 | 79 094 || 6509 55 | 2390 57 
74 “ 087 66 ы 67 103 a | % Bart age 
n ie | os | в 84 84 1.01 1138°* sp 567 48 
51 35 0.69 T 83 70 | 085 739 56 355 63 
59 m one | 74 75 72 | 0.96 9 ge 57 53 
62 62 1.01 gees | sze | geez | 101°: 1980" 40 Yon ine 
53 59 12 | 2 т 75 104 160 45 99 47 
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Table 5 (continued) 


| Enrolment in private 
H institutions 


| | ENROLMENT IN J 
| | PRIMARY EDUCATION as % of total enrolment. 
| ‘School-age ‘School year ending in ‘School year ending in 
| Age population | | У 
| group (000) | 1999 2010 1999 
— == ä 4 
Total Total 
, Country or territory | 2010 | 2000 (0000 | *F 1000] | *F Б 
183 | Liberia pono |o e 396 42 5407 ay || 38 30 
184 | Madagascar | 610 2856 2012 ә 4212 22 18 
185 | Malawi 6-11 2523 2582 49 3417 50 1 ws 
186 | Mali 7-12 2510 959 a“ 215 otras || eae se 
187 | Mauritius 5-10 118 133 49 uro | ura 2 28 
188 Mozambique 6-12 4587 2302 43 | 525 7 2 
189 | Namibia | 33 | æ эю | жж Oto we || | 5 
190 | Niger 7-12 2604 530 э | 190 42 4 4 
191 | Nigeria!’ | en 24835 17907 44 20682 | ATI | [d 
192 | Rwanda 7-12 1613 1476 50 2 | в | 2 
193 | Sao Tome and Principe | em 26 24 49 3s Sx meram | x. M. 
194 | Senegal | 742 1952 1034 45 1695 51 EN ES, 
195 Seychelles — 1 7 10 P 9 50 4 9 
1% | Sierra Leone EE 937 443 ` 1195 49 | 3 
197 | Somalia | ён 1533 e E E — j : 
198 | South Africa 7-13 7021 7935 49 7129 ” Lap er. 
199 | South Sudan | 2 E e . X $1 | 
200 | Swaziland | 6-12 208 213 49 24) 48 - 02 
201 Тодо | єп 921 95 ща 1287 47 36 м 
202 | Uganda 6-12 6913 5288 4 8375 | 5 „ 
203 United Republic of Tanzania 7-13 8232 4wo | 50 | ew 950-3 | A 2 
204 | Zambia 7-13 2515 1556 48 2899 50 3 
205 | Zimbabwe 6-12 2227 scd Я . 
| 9 | mm [|| 9m Е | 8m eee 
1 | World. 651 781 651249 47 690 665 48 
u | Countries in transition | 13469 17705 4 | 133105 | a | i 06 
u | Developed countries 43573 69 884 49 65341 ә Жау 5 
W | Developing countries 574% | 563660 | 4 612007 | ав Ш 13 
V | Arab States 42521 35024 | 45 47741 4 4 12 
vi | Central and Eastern Europe 19486 | 24885 | 48 19 433** ә" 03 | ов 
vi | Central Asia | 5420 6838 49 5461 | 18 03 | 09 
vm | East Asia and the Pacific 467% | 2452 | в“ 1534 | ^4 || а. Е 
х! East Asia 166.360) 201452 | a8 181989 | || 2498 5 
x Pacific 3600 3122 48 33 | 48 a 
xı | Latin America/Caribbean s 58256 | 69978 48 — 604% ав. 16 = {у 
ET Caribbean | 2273 2410** 4 24 ager | 24 эз 
x Latin America | E 55984 | 67569 48 64002 | 48 14 18 
Xv | N. America/W. Europe 40 %,; 5282 | % | Simo | дә || уе gown 
xv | South and West Asia 176942 155075 “ 188366** | ig 2 7 
хм | Sub-Saharan Africa | 131612 || 82053 456 | 132809 | @ now 12 
xvn | Countries with lowincome | — — 116299 74523 | ав 122466 B ^ 48 Ш 12 
xvm | Countries with middle income | — ~- 464 940 500 470 46 495 538** ar 5 8 
хх Lower middle 1 237032 266200 | 45 293373" | 48" ail 9 
x Upper middle 183 908 254 267** 48** | 202165 47 6 8 
xxi | Countries with highincome — | | 70542 70 256 40 72663 4g ENT NP TS 


Sources: UNESCO Institute for Statistics database (UIS, 2012). Enrolment ratios in the table 


age-specific or adjusted net enrolment ratio [ANER] of primary school age children, which 
are based on the United Nations Population Division estimates, revision 2010 [United 


measures the proportion of those who are enrolled either in. primary or in secondary 
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Nations, 2011], median variant. 

Note A: The country groupings by income level presented in the tables are as defined by 
the World Bank, They are based on the list of countries by income group as revised in 
July 2011 

Note B: The median values for 1999 and 2010 are not comparable since they are not 
necessarily based on the same number of countries, 

1. Data are for 2010 except for countries with a split calendar school year. in which case 
data are for 2009. 
2. Data reflect the actual number of children not enrolled at all, derived from the 


schools. 
3. Enrolment ratios for one or both of the two school years were not calculated due to 
inconsistencies in the population data. 

4. National population data were used to calculate enrolment ratios. 

5. Enrolment and population data exclude Transnistria. 

5. In the Russian Federation two education structures existed in the past, both starting а! 
age 7. The most common or widespread one lasted three years and was used to calculate 
indicators; the second one, in which about one-third of primary pupils were enrolled, had 
four grades, Since 2004, the four-grade structure has been extended all over the country: 
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Table 5 
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1] OUT.OFSCHOOL CHILDREN 
|! [572 
| School year ending in 
1999 | 2010 
тош! | %Е | Total | ЊЕ 
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17 62 g 
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t 8 (is population data exclude the Nagorno-Karabakh region. 

‘proliant bl primary school at age à or 7. Since 7 is the most common entrance age, 
9: Епа po nde calculated using the 7-11 age group for population. 

of United тн jor one or both of the two school years were not calculated due to lack 
10. Data includ omen data by age. 

11. Due te 925 5 dag overseas departments and territories [DOM-TOMI 

primary Meroe A discrepancy in enrolment by single age. the net enrolment ratio in 
сМ унала нра 1 using the age distribution from the 2007 MICS as from the 
Data in bold are fort 

bold italic ME School year ending in 2011, those in italics are for 2000 and those in 


izl Data are for the school year ending in 2009. 

lyl Data are for the school year ending in 2008. 

(*] National estimate. 

{**] For country level data: UIS partial estimate: or regional and other country-grouping 
sums and weighted averages: partial imputation due to incomplete country coverage 
[between 33% and 60% of population for the region or other country grouping). 

- Magnitude nil or negligible. 

{1 The category is not applicable or does not exist. 

1...) No data available. 
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ANNEX 
Table 6 
Internal efficiency in primary education: repetition, dropouts and completion 
| INTERNAL EFFICIENCY 
| REPETITION AND DROPOUTS MET >. 
| REPEATERS, ALL GRADES [%) DROPOUTS, ALL GRADES 
| Duration? School year ending in School year ending in 
of primary 
| education 1999 2010 (Bi. 
| Country or territory 2010 || таш Male | Female | Total | мае Female Total Male Female Total 
| Arab States 
1 | Algeria 5 "э ёс. | Сай a E TU 56 85 101 69 50 
2 | Bahrain 6 38 C SOME ча ти а Peng ts 1.9 97 10.6 87 
3 | Djibouti 5 166 169 | 16.1% 95 | 9.9 94 ЖН eir 
4 | Egypt & || 60 | ew | hor ТАЦ 2 oe — ee 
5 | Iraq 6 aa | Т ea ERR то. Р E 50.5°* 485** | 528" 
& | Jordan 6 | 07 07 0.7 | 0.5 05 0.6 35 15 . 
7 | Kuwait 8 | [ime T. MEE aL Ts 08 05 60 71 49 D 
8 | Lebanon & || v | 04 TEE AS BIOS 67 | Д 
„ | Libya e | A moe 1 E curii] west 
10 | Mauritania & || 12* | 150* 155** 88 ИГУ 35 59.6 606 584 
\ | Morocco & j| 124 | мл 102 10 | mé 87 249 252 | 244 ^5 
12 | Oman & | me [тев Ёле. ЖЖ 1e 81 83 79 
13 | Palestine 4 | 2 22 20 | - - - 13 DESIT (5 
M | Qatar | er 27* | ase | ie 05 05 05 "t 
15 | Saudi Arabia D zu V dece Mme 33 35 зу eh es % 
16 | Sudan [pre-secession] 6 | tiger i09* | итв" an | 339 35 229" | 185° 
17 | Syrian Arab Republic 4 65 72 | sé 7% | 86 65 131 12152 
18 | Tunisia 6 183 7)0 | 154 | &8 | вд 5.1 128 | n 
19 | United Arab Emirates 5 |, “95. 1] Axe nas 20 21 19 105 | Mo 
20 | Yemen 6 || 6 ил ass 65 71 57 3127 | м" 
Central and Eastern Europe 
21 | Albania | 5 | i9" Se So E TERES e i) 08 99" e. 
22 | Belarus 4 as 05 os 00 Er E 08 10 06 
23 | Bosnia and Herzegovina 4 e mE «SE TIUS ec | ot 00 Lis 2m S 
24 | Bulgaria 4 lodi 2 o | oz 05 71 74 67 
25 | Croatia 4 пра mess 2 03 02 06 09 03 
26 | Czech Republic. 5 PEF 15 10 0.6 07 05: 17 entre] PTS 
27 | Estonia é Ж nas 14 оё 09 03 15 22 07 
28 | Hungary jm Ines ziv 722 29 24% 16 36 46 24 
29 | Latvia ЖТ" [т 29 | csse 21 27 16 30 34 20-1 
30 | Lithuania qm | ИЕ дың К, 05 ГА |87107 04 08 15 02 
31 | Montenegro | 4 as и oe. zu ES 
32 | Poland 6 12 xd бшен ЫЗЫ. ge) fh [rg 17 а Мык 24 
33 | Republic of Moldova 4 09 , ggee-| ase or [X 105** né 3 
34 | Romania [8 T4970) engen 79 26 | 18 21 15 43 50 36 
35 | Russian Federation 4 [oua un - 04 m 26 52 52 35 
зь | Serbia 4 | - - E | 05 06 0.4 ue ch = 1 
37 | Slovakia Ка 23 26 20 32 34 29 31 37 24 ] 
38 | Slovenia 6 10 13 07 | бё 08: 04: 03 03 04 05 
39 | TFYR Macedonia 5 00 01 йр | Pozar ESSI; 02 27 “ 09 
40 | Turkey |. 5 — 3 TEN ee erage 19 Ea УЕ РД [7 
41 | Ukraine & || og 05 | o | f 01 01 33 E БР Р s 
Central Asia 
42 | Armenia | 3 ат, о * 02 02 02 >. mat | 
43 | Azerbaijan | È |) 04 04 04. 4 02 37 47 Олы aa 
44 | Georgia | $4 717937 Е Е ЕЕ: 01 09 15 02 | 38 
45 | Kazakhstan 4 03 i 01 0.1 0.0 50" zov ] va | o2 
44 | Kyrgyzstan E Жр: Лү 02 01 01 01 55* 4 3 24 
47 | Mongolia | 5 [[ o 10 os 01! 01 01 128 153 103 53 
48 | Tajikistan | 4 | 05 Г Ы оз | з 03 42° 13 73" M 
49 | Turkmenistan 2 — y 3 = <<; vat РА 
5o | Uzbekistan ый 01 0.0 0.0 0.0 05" sara] a" 
| East Asia and the Pacific 
51 | Australia | 7 | z ae Ju 
52 | Brunei Darussalam 6 0.1 02 01 ee ve wee [o9 
53 | Cambodia m / 262 251 231 88 98 78 453 439 469 | 155 
54 | China | 5 | ` | 03 03 02 
55 | Cook Islands | 6 26 | - a E 
5 | DPR Korea | 4 | . > Р з nis ES | 
37 | Fiji E 6 ; LN 13 08 179 178 80 | »v 
58 | Indonesia ь |) м 62 6.2 33 39 27 14.1 16.7 1.3 20.0" 
59 | Japan 6 4 ж = - * 0.0 
& | Kiribati 6 E x у 30.6 283 | 328 | 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 
Table 6 
= ——— E " 
“SURVIVAL RATE ТО GRADE 5 (%] ‘SURVIVAL RATE TO LAST GRADE {%) © PRIMARY COHORT COMPLETION RATE (%) | 
School yoar ending in School year ending in School year ending їп 
ы 2009 2009 | 
| Female Total Female Total | Мае | Female Total | Мае | Female 
E Arab States 
m в | % 95 93 9i 90 эз | 95 e |= 1 
95 95 98 50 89 9 Ет 1 | à 
. Ани 64 | | m "m Н 
E. А P | | = З. c А E wide 4 
wo ar 6 awe | s. т" " T ae | ` den N M 
^w 98 W "m 
| У 96 96 95 я | 9% 95 95 90 96 7 
5 D 9p ж M 92 90" 937 [3 82 89 в 
| 2 — р | $ 
6 54 [7 4 7⁴ з | e 39 42 "| л 70 | 10 
[1 82 94 94 “ з | °% 76 » | n" 90 87 a | ә " 
К? 94 n 92 5 | | 
| (15897 9 | B 57 13 
% | | n 9 9" 7» zori э A " 
ti 94*^ 97^ ae | | a 93. D 90 93. 97 | 89 | w 
gi : 94 8? 10 7% penes gr 9" s | 9" Us E T 16 
92 | 8? 87 87 a | * 95 2 “© | 92 17 
9 9 95 7 т | в 88 э | w 95 9» s | w |а 
93 LUCR С 89 | - | 19 
78" " 4 7. 6" | . | 20 
Central and Eastern Europe | 
> s5 95 95 «| ®* 0 95 95 95 ТИ ШИ Ж ШЕК n 
| 9 9 9 | 10 5 m 100 а 2 
| "ES NC yw уу 99 98 1.- 22 2 
| | m з | 9 9 98 97 2 
: 9 5 100 9 9 100 25 
98 100 LAE 58 98 99 100" 99% 100" 26 
» se 9% LI 8 98 9 987 38 LÀ | 27 
y y 96 95 в | 5% 98 w | | 25 
| % 96 D 97 97 ” 95 95 95 | » 
9 99 100 98 98 98 | 30 
& qe к E з 
9% 9p в | Lus 900 ” 5» es oe — | 8 
| d 9o oie 95 94 97 95 93 97 эз 
| | % [Жеб ‚у rtu 7 97 E 
, , , s | | | ww y Т s e 35 
99 8 90 эв 98 зв 
| n 96 98 58 эв эв E) 
100" 100 9» | 10 100 100 100 100 9 | зв 
" | 97 96 99 ane Tr E | 39 
92 Lu 9» | al 92 gw 93 | 40 
| ^ | e «|o эв 9 58 p 5 “ 
Central Asia 
Е E? ES a 
| 3 96 95 97 96 95 98 94 9 98 
% w | 9 н | 9 100 96 % 9%, q я 9 " 
E T d d ewe | ow D 400 100 100 98 9 98 45 
3 . $5 | os w | 05 98 97 96 97 94 » 
и | $8 = || e qo wm 90 94 9 95 E Va m rj 
m á | 9" 99 sj ow» 9 99 91 2 91 в 
| оше T EREN 98 яа эв 98 50 
East Asia and the Pacific 
| | bebe Js | $ a pun 51 
z ‚| a | #7 99 m Pn - 96 a] wl e 85 89 82 
8 | s a | 65" 55 56 53 54 s | У Ag. 46 5" 5з 
| 80 87 at | | E 
| zn = " 
$ | s w | 9» 92 82 а) к. Cow 93 88 9 93 88 57 
€ | se | 8 89 86 з „ 80" T 83" 68 
. wo | 00 100 аә | E 100 100 100 e 
72 * | T 60 72 67 . " 
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ANNEX 


Table 6 [continued] 


| 

| Country or territory. 
61 | Lao POR 
62 | Macao, China 
63 | Malaysia 
64 | Marshall Islands 
65 Micronesia, 
6ь Myanmar 
4? | Nauru 
68 | New Zealand 
49 | Niue. 
70 | Palau 
71 | Papua New Guinea 
72 | Philippines 
73 | Republic of Korea 
74 | Samoa 
75 | Singapore 
74 | Solomon Islands 
77 | Thailand 
78 | Timor-Leste 
79 | Tokelau 
во | Tonga 
вт | Tuvalu 
82 | Vanuatu 
83 Viet Nam 


84 | Anguilla 
85 | Antigua and Barbuda 
86 | Argentina 
87 | Aruba 
88 | Bahamas 
89 | Barbados 
90 | Belize 
91 | Bermuda 
92 | Bolivia, P. S. 
9з | Brazil 
94 | British Virgin Islands 
95 | Cayman Islands 
% | Chile 
97 | Colombia 
98 | Costa Rica 
99 | Cuba 
100 | Dominica 
101 | Dominican Republic. 
102 | Ecuador 
103 | El Salvador 
104 | Grenada 
105 | Guatemala 
106 | Guyana 
107 | Haiti 
108 | Honduras 
109 | Jamaica 
110 | Mexico 
111 | Montserrat 
V2 | Netherlands Antilles 
M3 | Nicaragua 
114 | Panama 
"s | Paraguay 
116 | Peru 
117 | Saint Kitts and Nevis | 
118 | Saint Lucia | 
119 | Saint Vincent/Grenadines | 
120 | Suriname | 
121 | Trinidad and Tobago 
122 | Turks and Caicos Islands 
123 | Uruguay 
124 | Venezuela, В.В. 
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2010 
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Latin America and the Caribbean 
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DROPOUTS, ALI. GRADES (94) 
School year wading in 
1999 
Male | Female Total | Male | Female otal | Male | 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 


Table 6 


PRIMARY COHORT COMPLETION RATE {%) 


School year ending in 
2009 
Total Male Female 
“ | 63" 66" 
9 | 95 9» 
74 71 n. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
66 63 69 
| 
Latin America and the Caribbean — 
81" 80" 83 
| E = y 
| 81 80 81 
75 75" 75 
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83 81 85 
94 94 95 
81 73 90 
| 81 81 | 82 
ér 62 61" 
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a | 5 
ы 42 | 50 
s | в s7 
| 7² 78 66 
88° 85* n° 
82 82 83' 
8%" 85° 92° 
90 B8 92 


ANNEX 


Table 6 (continued] 


Country or territory 


North America and West 
125 | Andorra 

1% | Austria 

127 | Belgium 

128 | Canada 

429 | Cyprus 

130 | Denmark 

131 | Finland 

132 | France 

133 | Germany 

134 | Greece 

| Iceland 

136 | Ireland 

137 | Israel 

138 | Italy 

13$ | Luxembourg 
140 | Malta 

141 | Monaco 

142 | Netherlands 
Norway 

144 | Portugal 

145 | San Marino 
146 | Spain 

147 | Sweden 

148 | Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
150 | United States 


| South and West Asia 
151 Afghanistan 

152 | Bangladesh 

153 | Bhutan 

154 | India 

155 | Iran, Islamic Republic of 
194 | Maldives 

157 | Nepal 

158 | Pakistan 

189 | Sri Lanka 


| Sub-Saharan Africa 
160 | Апдо!а 
161 | Benin 
162 | Botswana 
163 | Burkina Faso 
164 | Burundi 
165 | Cameroon 
166 | Cape Verde 
167 | Central African Republic 
168 | Chad 
169 | Comoros 
170 | Congo 
171 | Côte d'Ivoire 
172 | D. R. Congo 
173 | Equatorial Guinea 
174 | Eritrea 
175 | Ethiopia 
176 | Gabon 
177 | Gambia 
178 | Ghana 
179 | Guinea 
180 | Guinea-Bissau 
181 | Kenya 
182 | Lesotho 
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T INTERNAL EFFICIENCY 
C E. REPETITION AND DROPOUTS x 
| REPEATERS, ALL GRADES (%] DROPOUTS, Ali. GRADES (%) 
Duration’ || School year ending in School year ending in 
of primary || 
education || Д m 2010 1 у o w 
| 2010 | Total | Маје Female | Total Male Female Total Male | Female Total | Male 
ern Europe 
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Table 6 


SURVIVAL RATE TO GRADE 5 (%) - 
School year ending in School year ending in | 
2009 2009 
Female Total Male | Female | | Female | Total | мае | Female 
North America and Western Europe 
n 53 96 © Е: | $ 
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ANNEX 


Table 6 [continued] 


__ INTERNAL EFFICIENCY 


REPETITION ) DROPOUTS: 


Er 


er REPEATERS, ALL GRADES (%) | 
Duration! | School year ending їп 
of primary 
education = 0997 v кау 
Country or territory | 2010 || Total | Male Female Tob | 
183 | Liberia |t - Б 6.7 
184 | Madagascar | 5 283** SW 28.9** 19.9 
185 | Malawi 6 14.4 14.4 14.4 19.0 
186 | Mali | в 174 172 73 12.9 
187 | Mauritius é 38 40 35 35 
188 | Mozambique 7 238 23.2 217— NIG ios 
189 | Namibia 7 123 139 107 158° 
190 | Niger 6 122 124 n8 | 37 
19: | Nigeria 6 áj“ 3.0% aar] : 
192 | Rwanda 6 291 292 юй | 138 
193 | Sao Tome and Principe 6 30,7 32.6 28.7 124 
194 | Senegal 6 14.4 | 142 145 | 43 
195 | Seychelles 6 | | 5 
196 | Sierra Leone 6 | 15.6 
197 | Somalia | 6 E e 
198 | South Africa F 104 us 92 
199 | South Sudan Be — T à 
200 | Swaziland 7 171 19.5 145 15. 
201 | Togo 6 312 f 309 | as 224 
202 | Uganda arg 96 | 97 | 3 108 
жее нога 782 | зз | a2 24 
204 | Zambia 7 En 077; 58 60 
205 | Zimbabwe 7 Н — . 
I JT E EET 
1 | World? | E 38 | 42 3.2 p25 
и | Countries in transition |. || 95 | os as 01 
1и | Developed countries ЕЕ] АИ ter 05 
у | Developing countries cc ЕЕ um 51 
у | Arab States 2 | ИШЕ б> wh Regen БЕТ 
м Ta te ы = Л 77 | 06 
vi | Central Asia | a | 25 EI )' Gar Il uoi 
Ми | East Asia and the Pacific ee || es 05 04 04 
х East Asia | 35 | 34 ^| «35 | x04 
x Pacific || | P | Же 
X | Latin America/Caribbean s3— [^72 Re фу 
хи Caribbean EEE 
EDI Latin America | | 65 L own | 54 | 51 
XV. | N. America/W. Europe |] $e AD 5 02 
Ху | South and West Asia | Ea CI S | o4 41 
XVI | Sub-Saharan Africa | RE Та 80 133 
xvi | Countries with low income | "5 (| 109 94 | dap 
| 
oe — en, 42 ш | 39 | 34 
XK | Lower middle 61 &9 | вл [xe 
хк Upper middle 36 36 35 22 
хх! | Countries with high income 12 = E | 06 


Source: UNESCO Institute for Statistics database [UIS, 2012]. 

Note: The country groupings by income level presented in the tables are as defined 
by the World Bank. They are based on the list of countries by income group as 
revised in July 2011 

1. Duration in this table is defined according to ISCED97 and may differ from that 
reported nationally, 

2. All values shown are medians. The median values for 1999, 2009 and 2010 are not 
Comparable since they are not necessarily based on the same number of countries 
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12) Data are for the school year ending in 2009. 
У Data are for the school year ending in 2008; 
Ix Data are for the school year ending in 2007 
[*] National estimate. 

(**) UIS partial estimate. 
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- Magnitude nil or negligible. 
L] The category is not applicable or does not exist. 
„ No data available. 
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ANNEX 


Participation in secondary education: 


Country or territory 
Arab States 
Algerie 

2 Bahrain‘ 

3 | Djibouti 

4 | Egypt 

5 | Iraq 

& | Jordan 

7 | Kuwait* 

8 Lebanon 

9 | Libya 

10 | Mauritania 
Morocco 

12 | Oman 

13 | Palestine 

14 | Qatar 

15 | Saudi Arabia 


16 | Sudan [pre-secession) | 94** | 


17 | Syrian Arab Republic 
18 | Tunisia 

19 | United Arab Emirates* 
20 | Yemen 


21 | Albania 
22 | Belarus 


23 | Bosnia and Herzegovina | 


24 | Bulgaria 

25 | Croatia 

Czech Republic 
27 | Estonia 
Hungary 

Latvia 
Lithuania 

31 | Montenegro 

32 | Poland 


33 | Republic of Moldovas^ 


34 | Romania 

35 | Russian Federation 
36 | Serbia* 

37 | Slovakia 

38 | Slovenia 

39 | TFYR Macedonia 
40 | Turkey 

41 | Ukraine. 


| Central Asia 

42 | Armenia 

43 | Azerbaijan’? 
44 | Georgia 

48 | Kazakhstan 
4% | Kyrgyzstan 

47 | Mongolia 

48 | Tajikistan 

49 | Turkmenistan 
50 | Uzbekistan 


Central and Eastern Europe 


| East Asia and the Pacific 


51 | Austratia® 

52 | Brunei Darussalam 
53 | Cambodia 

54 | China 

55 | Cook islands* 

56 | DPR Korea 

57 | Fiji 

58 | Indonesia 

59 | Japan 

40 | Kiribati 
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Table 7 (continued) 
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ANNEX 
Table 7 (continued) 
| H 
| TRANSITION FROM 
| PRIMARY ТО 
SECONDARY GENERAL. 
| 
| ESCAS! 
School year ending їп Age 
| 2009 group 
| Total | Male Female 2010 
| 
| Country or territory | 
| | 
North America and Western Europe 
125 Andorra ee ssp € | 12-17 
124 Austria 100 | 10 (| 10 (|| 10-17 
127 | Belgium 98 e |o dp Wen 
128 | Canada „ө ees — |] 12237 
129 | Cyprus 100 | 100 | 100 12-17 
130 | Denmark 90% 99 | 100 13-18 
131 | Finland ш | 100 | 100 13-18 
132 | France? . z 11.17 
133 | Germany 9% 99" 99" 10-18 
134 | Greece үте. 12-17 
135 | Iceland | 1007 100° 100 || 13-19 
136 | Ireland “ “ 13-17 
137 | Israel | 95 (|| 12-17 
138 | Italy 100 | 100 | 100 | 11-18 
139 | Luxembourg ' ^ 12-18 
140 | Malta 9% 9» | 9$ || 11-17 
141 | Monaco? А С 11-17 | 
142 | Netherlands. E warf 12-17 
мз | Norway | 100 100 100 13-18 
ла | Portugal E T 12-17 
145 | San Marino? 10 | 100 | s9 || 11-18 
146 | Spain | 9% 93 95 || 12-17 
147 | Sweden 10 | 10 | Wo || 13-18 
148 | Switzerland 9 | oe || 13-19 
149 | United Kingdom. | |n 
150 | United States | || 12-17 
South and West Asia 
151 | Afghanistan || 13-18 
152 | Bangladesh | e E jp 1.7 
153 | Bhutan 96 95 97 || 13-18 
154 | India | er в!" gr | ЕД 
155 | Iran, Islamic Republicof 9» | 9& | 9» || 1117 | 
154 | Maldives ве ew | 89 || 13-17 
157 | Nepal в | в" | ar | 10-16 
158 | Pakistan 74 78 74 10-16 
159 | SriLanka 96 | 9» | өт || 10-17 
| Sub-Saharan Africa 
160 | Angola | w | 29 | æ || 1237 
141 | Benin hee | 12d 
162 | Botswana |. | 13-17 | 
143 | Burkina Faso | 82 4 е 12-18 
144 | Burundi | 96 | 4 | s j| 
165 | Cameroon 43 42 45 12-6 
166 | Cape Verde | a | 8 $9 | 12-17 
wise T ЕЕЗ 
148 | Chad |n | ж “ 12-18 
169 | Comoros ETT 12-18 
170 | Congo 68 60 67 12-18 | 
171 | Côte d'ivoire 4b | 4m 45 12-18 
172 | D.R. Congo bor 88.762. 7 
173 | Equatorial Guinea = | 13-19 
vA | Eritrea 82 82 82 12-18 
175 | Ethiopia 8 |s 87 13-18 
1% | Gabon | 11-17 
177 Gambia 81°* | e** | 82°* || 13-18 
178 | Ghana 9m | 9» | $9» | 12-18 
179 | Guinea | 57 62 51 13-19 
180 | Guinea-Bissau = & 13-17 
181 | Kenya E 12-17 
182 | Lesotho 7” ?5** | 73 13-17 | 
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ENROLMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION еј: Е 
E ivate 
institutions Enrolment in | 
as%oftotal ^ technical and 
enrolment vocational 
Total enrolment Median education | Lower secondary. 
School year School year 
School year ending in ending in ending in | “shoal year ending in 
355: mio 0| ED 
Total | тош Totat | 
1000) | ЖЕ 1000] ЊЕ (000) ФЕ | Toat Male | Female 
ES 4 | 48 2 04 50 в 90 8b 
78 | 48 74 | 48 10 294 “ 102 102 102 
1033 51 810 | 458. ө эз! ш ne п" | na 
2512 | 49 | 26687 437 v» su | 3 D mo | sw 
3 “ “ | 19 17 4 16 102 102 102 
422 50 493 49 wu 128 ““ ne n? | ud] 
480 51 LOUER TIMES ЕЕ МИ" 47 9 100 9 | 
5955 49 | 5873 49 26 wma | & | ono no | мо 
8185 48 7664 | 47 ПЕ 1579-| 39 101 2 | 10 | 
m 49 = "ome үт $à 3 
2| 50 35 | 5% | 12 T 42 э» ж” | m 
34 | so 36 s 07 63 53 м0 109 no 
2 | 49 [7 459. E 129: “ A эз | om 
4 40 | 4626 | 48 8 1709 40 107 w | 1% | 
з | s 3" | sv 187 12 4% | no n мо | 
38 | 45 37 46 29 в м 103 05 100 
3 sí | 3 49 2 as 45 4 
1365 48 1475 | 48 "e $8 | 16 | 127 190 124 
378 49 435 в | в 131 4l 98 98 8 
847 51 70% ж | 1 177 43. ne Meo] one 
10 e] 2 48 1 05 2| w» qe s | 
3299 | so 3185 | 49 28 533 47 120 121. uw 
9 | ы 731 48 7 235 а 97 9 97 
544 47 605 48 7 20 | 42 | 108 107 no 
522 | 49 | 540) aw 275 680° 1097 [Ш 108: 
22445 | 24193 49 | s | 103 2 103 
362 - 2044 32 r D Ет 62 9 а 
9912 49 | 11395 s | 5 4% | 6 59 w | 
20 4 a MCI COMPRE KC S mie 80 88 
61000 | 39 | 107687 4 75 ES wwe] os z n 
9727 47 8120 OR] Ж 795 34 | 98 0 95 
15 51 | a TED m ves ew 428 23 133 
125 | 40 | 2305 4m D 157 T. è E 
oy eee | da 42 $2 | m 42 ш 0 » 
| „> ST 555 Ж, m 103 Г 102 
300 43 | 80 | 4 n | 363 33 39 45 E 
213 31 s e Ў 255 A ==] 
158 51 160% 8 qeu. © D B9 93° | 
173 з | в e 46 31 28 
71 4% | 398 2 АЫ 36 за 38 " 
[ 5% | 1203** | 45° 22 262"* sm 1 
46 | ore 62 54 13 2 48 109 103 114 
me | 126 3 13 5 38 24 2 17 
w| a | a | ж» iic pog з 27 ip | з 
29 “ SUM NS. S ok 
173 4t | | | 
597*| ox à a% T. MS gx з E 
1235 34 | 348 16 | 687 эз 48 58 37 
20 2 - | mss]. — 
115 41 248 43 5 M 45 ГА 49 39 
1060 40 4207 45 14 353 “ 45 48 A 
87 46 ws - = Sram ECT EI. 
aes | 126 age I «cr neg з 62 63 
1026 4 | 218 wd 72 “| в 96 80 
qe | 26 | seo) % 2085 nes] ще] це 377 as 
26 35 ~ . js 
1822 49 3204 47. n 16 5g an RE dun ice: 
7 57 123 58 10 3 79 58 48 7 
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Table 7 
ENROLNENT RATIO (GER) IN SECONDARY EDUCATION DS). | 
OUTOF-SCHOOL 
т | ADOLESCENTS 
‘otal secondary | oo 
: Schoolyearendingin | School yer ending in 
School year ending in 
‘Sum | 
ж. 71777-08 2010 1999 | „юш; 
| Т 
| 
Total | Male | Female | IF/MI n — ET M m 
North America and Western Europe 
|o m] owe 1 | 05 | 02 | 02 | 125 
100 95 os | 99 wor | ow 096 || | | ж | 1% 
136 146 107 mie nz 109 097" 
102 104 102 100 x» | 100 ow = жер Se 
9 n 95 103 9 89 99 100 M 05 [7] 
125 122 128 105 | un né | ne | 102 a E 
121 né 126 109 108 105 | ш 105 02 z 
109 109 105 10 | m 113 m | 10 5 | 40 
se 90 * ss 103 106 10 0% zx | # 
8 89 93 10 oe са z a 40 2 v 
109 106 м2 | "0 107" is or, i, % ов | оз 
106 102 w | 10 | m 118 124 105 з 2 | 02 
100 101 100 099 10 | 101 иж 109 „ | ==] 
92 9 92 05 | 100 | wm | 100 099 “ D EE 
% 95 100 105 LI $6 | wo | 102, 10 | o% 904 
89 95 8t 085 101 107 9 | 089 - Е 
| | ve wee E | z н | 
123 126 m 096 121 122 121 099 | 07 me] 
119 118 121 1.02 in "2 no 098 | 3 2" ] 2 
103 9 107 108 о" | ж | 10% 1% e3- а ЕС 
M bee m m әве | 102" | acum ее - 
109 we | n2 | 1% | 1% 123 126 102 38 | 2 17 
156 139 175 | 126 | ? 100 9 059 3l 2 1 
% 9 | 9 093 55 9 D 097 ень аё 3 
ior | we | ш | tor | у we | dox 102 | 8 мев 2 
“ . 96 С 101 462 E . 
n" 22 - - [3 в | 5 051 | 
47 47 a? os 81 4B 55 — aes э . 
37 а з 080 т e|n 194 || 5 6 ? 
43 51 36 0.70 63 66 60 092. | E T 
7 82 7 | 093 " з | 8 | 08 te zn n 
ál 40 а | 10$ | . E ee ЕЯ 20 11 | 09 
3á 39 з %% = zo "+ E on 3 
ЖУ к... 0% | 
| | -— | 
13 15 " | 075 049 | 
22 31 “ | 044 m —j— | act $ 
n n 76 1.07 ge 106“ qe i 
9 ПРУ cu 0.62 22 om || %8 “з 475 
m 12" w | 0m 25 62. = — 
26. 28** 269 | og" | a 083°° | 
se 46 ore | 1.06" 88 120 р 
12° | 46 0.55 | | 224. 88°* ш 
| | | 
10 1 5 026 25 | бе || 5% — 2и ue 
30 33 п 081 sa 2 T i { 169 
з 42 2 070 Т | 10 
ae Рб we] Г | cane LÍ ES sau" m 
19 25 13 053 38 48 058 | | = 
| | * ase £M "T .. | ` 
2| 3 VTEC | a | m з | 07 oom 
n 16 n-] 087 36 EJ 2 082 ds 52 | 2078 313% | vage | 1717" | 115 
48 52 44 | 086 E tes * | di id sse я 
. S sor sae | 095" Sa |+ go 
40 ш 3 081 se «a | 5 es || sors | zu | 20" 427 
u» ж. e Т С тшеу н 507 215 292 ыз“! 
19 2 13 le „44 „ 4" 16" ae" 
38 EJ 38 0 96 66% e sr | ow E ‚+ wre 
20 26 5 136 46 » и | 138 E ua n = 40 
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ANNEX 


Table 7 (continued) 


ENROLMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION - 


Enrolment | 


| 
| TRANSITION FH | Ё private | T ` 
PRIMARY TO | | institutions ^ Enrolment in 
| SECONDARY GENERAL | | 5 % of total technical and 
| EDUCATION і | © enrolment. vocational 
| | Г] | Total enrolment Median education — Lower secondary 
| | — — School-age - — == | == 
| School year endingin | Аде population School year School year | 
| E | group (000 School year ending in ending in ending in ol year ending in 
Total | Mele Female 2010 | 2000 1999 2010 2000 | 200 2010 
| | || | КП | Total | та | | 
Country or territory | | |! | 000 | *F | 000) | %Е 1000) %F | Toll tele Female 
183 | Liberia ex | e 60 12-17 509 114 39 gu a Жек 
184 | Madagascar | 64 65 63 11-17 3399 ARS s 49 40.92 42° ig ae | og 
185 | Malawi 7 78 76 12-17 | 21% 556 4i О N - à 40 a 39 | o 
186 | Mali 73 7 72 13-8 | 2010 218 ш | 4 | sw %4 41 53 E 45 € 
187 | Mauritius | 70 65 76 11-17 ив 104 49 40. | ы : MEL 96 5 9r | we 
188 | Mozambique 50 49 52 13-17 | 2640 103 35 46 13 34 34 35 a8 3 бу 
18? | Namibia 8» | 8» | вэ || 14-18 261 116 53 sr cu ae “ Hes : i 
wo | Niger 62 63 59 13-9 | 226% 105 38 303 40 j| 3 м 19 22 16 | on 
wt Nigeria [кәре У 12-17 | 20560 | 3845 47 | 9057 46 22 = E 47 49 % а 
192 | Rwanda | m 75 72 13-18 1323 105 51 486 52 2 59 50 47 45 4% 100 
193 | Ѕао Tome and Principe 68 65 70 12-16 20 28 i 12 53 3 s 27 82 % зв i 
194 | Senegal | 69 n 66 13-19 | 1937 234 39 725 4b 2 37 52 : г E 
195 | Seychelles | 98 | 98 98 12-16 6 8 50 Г? 19 7 | 131 0 2 102 
196 | Sierra Leone 7 gf 12-17 7 156 42 | 58 85 5 on 
197 | Somalia cca ө es 12-7 | 1200 Bs ЕС e + En cue pod 
Я 198 | South Africa Мә: 5 146 4933 | 4239 53 | 4688 Sof 3| = 455 96 9r | gor 
ды 199 | South Sudan sx AR p " А T “ E A ё m ч TE 
200 | Swaziland 91 | 90 92 13-17 153 62 50 89 SOS (с чё рр} 67 7 8 | w 
201 | Togo | 70 | 7 67 12-18 949 232 29 T sedit] à 62 “ 
202 | Uganda | 159 60 58 13-8 | 4649 547 43 | 1306 | agre T fii "D 35** „ gare] nar 
as 1 pee | e| a | элен . | 577 ML ET 22 zi pedes 
204 | Zambia | & | 65 68 14-18 | 1451 EUST | 72 4 в | 09 
205 | Zimbabwe — 13-18 | 1949 | йг | |: 
| [ Median | | -Sum | Sim | %Е | Sm | wF'T | sum | %Е ed average 
1 | World 5 | эз | 97 771375 435326 4) | 542684 48 13 58371 | ш 82 aa 81 097 
u | Countries in transition | 88 27229 | 33679 ivt |.25206** e, oth | e . 58 MEL UD. 
| | 
m | Developed countries | 99 | ... | ... 78374 | 83071 49 eosa | % 8 | 12361 | 42 | то j 104 09) 
№ | Developing countries | 90 89 91 | 665772 | 318576 | 46 |4342 | 47 16 | 484 | ш 78 0 7 007 
v | Arab States | 5 Е) 97 | 43172 | 22399 46 29:72254 йө 2 2420*| — ape 87 1 з | 0! 
; | Central and Eastern | | | | 
^ vi | Europe | 98 99 | 98 34347 | 40699 48 30 34% ages | 1 60728) ш" 95% 9i | os 
wi | Central Asia | 9? | 100 | sg 10939 | 9218 49 7043 | 48 | т 1947 47 97 % | 0s 
ми | East Asia/Pacific SITO ЖҮ 203497 131165 47 | 163268 48 19 ano | 45 90 ав 92 ht 
x| East Asia |» 91 9з 200124 | 127907 a. | 160077 | 48 16 26 885 45 90 38 9? 1ш 
x| Pacific 3373 | 3258 49 31v | 48 | 85 | 48 | & 88 & 095 
| | Latin America/ | | | | | | | 
| xı | Caribbean | 9 | 95 | 99 | 66986 | 52555 51 0% | s | a 5806 83 102 100 103 | 10 
xi Caribbean | 94 | 93 96 2299 | 1062 | spe Jv: mes ovn les 75% p Te | 100" 
xu | Latin America 94 95 93 64686 | 51493 51 58679 | 51 | 22 | 5768 53 | 103 101 104 ШШ, 
хм | N. America/W. Europe | 100 100 100 | 60548 | 60733 49 616% 4 "| ean | ш 105 106 ws | 05 
ху | South and West Asia 86 84 89 241825 | 97762 4| .|143351 | 46 | M | 290 | 3) | 75 7 з | 0% 
хи | Sub-Saharan Africa 69 л! 66 110061 | 20796 45 4363 | 5 is 3503**| 4o" 47 52 а | 0 
Countries with low. | | | | 
xvii | income 1.2 7 69 111508 | 26078 45 46 333 46 м 2420 | 35 | 5 55 so | 09 | 
Countries with middle | | | | | 
эми | income 94 94 %3 574956 | 321959 46 | 410130 | 48 13 43782") 49 | 68 85 e E 
хх Lowermiddle | 91 90 92 333858 | 138 688 43 | 204343 46 13 Mose) 42 76 78 ЖОШ 
Upper middle | 96 97 9i 241098 | 183271 48** | 205788 49 10 32 694 S s 95 арн 
Countries with high | | | vam 
xxi | income. 99 99 99 84911 | 87289 49 86221 49 14 12169 | 42 | 104 104 лой | OF 


Source; UNESCO Institute for Stati 


3. Data are for 2010 excey 


stics database (UIS, 2012]. Enrolment ratios in the table are 
based on the United Nations Population Division estimates, revision 2010 (United Nations, 2011), 
median variant. 

Note: The country groupin 


9: 
Bank. Th 


ey are based on th 
‘ot enrolled at all, derived from the age-specific 


or adjusted net enrolment ratio [ANER] of lower Secondary school age children, which measures 
primary or in secondary schools 
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pt for countries with a split calendar school year, in which case data are 
for 2009. 

4. Enrolment ratios for one or both of the 
cies in the population data 

5. National population data were used to calculate enrolment ratios. 

$. Enrolment and population data exclude Transnistria 

7. Enrolment and population data exclude the Nagorno-Karabakh region. e 25 
B. Enrolment data for upper secondary education include adult education (students over ae 
particularly in pre-vocational/vocational programmes, in which males are in the majority. 
explains the high level of GER and the relatively low GPI. 


sten- 
two school years were not calculated due to inconsis 
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Table 7 
ENROLMENT RATIO (GER) IN SECONDARY EDUCATION (56) — i co — | 
|} 
| 
OUTOF.SCHOOL 
E | ADOLESCENTS 
wig i 2 .. Total secondary | (000)? 
с 4 School year ending in | School year ending in 
. Son 
. | 2010 1999 | 2010 
с | өю | | GPI | 
IFAN Total | Male | Female | (Е/М) | Total | Male | Female | [F/M] Total | Male Female Total Male Female 
31 38 24 0.65 5s A БЕ PIE Е РВ pe T = so |w 
i Е gne 2.305 0.94% x Y ы = с к ie 
38 45 32 0.70 2| „„ 057 e ELI m 159% | 185 
К T 1 10 0.54 з? eo) so [von gel | 557 243 31 00 
75 76 75 0.98 89** 89°* 89* | 1.00% м“ | = ee sas 187 
gu 5 в 4 0.63 26 28 | ж | 087 70* | 30 | 4Q** | 606 256 350 пв 
57 54 61 132 КЕЛН qr "e 169 | 1 | T “ "+ as 189 
) 7 9 5 059 " 16 Ш 0.56 787 375 | 42 | romes) 481 880% 190 
23 24 22 091 “ 47 4t 0.88 Е С oe = ч 191 
95 10 10 10 1.01 36 35 37 1.05 | Š s " Mp ж 
0 5? 55 вз 115 | ШЕ os | os" 02°" | 193 
16 19 12 0.65 37 40 35 0.88 — ate aie z . 194 
1 105 103 107 1% | м9 114 125 109 os ss ол es ET 
28 az 22“ 0.68°* жє ? m wis “at 3 5% aa E i 196 
=. . | B 17 
88 83 94 ыз | 9 92 ge П | emn | = 198 
| й РС | de | ag ts ask Se 199) 
hh 44 áh 10 | 58 56 ® | 10 20 10 10 30 14 15 |20 
31 45 18 040 | bom] | 1% 7 | w : . — |2 
16 19 ц 0% 5% 80˙ 2| 085* Eon eso | 30 | 3u jm 
| | | | | | 203 
| | | | 204 
| = | 4 1 "M і * 205 
Weighted average. E Weighted average —— T | I Sum ES 
59 62 56 091 | 70 | n | 69 | 097 | 101060" 46456", 54600** | 70570** | 36393" | 30177" | | 
90 90·· sore | 10*| gae | Фф" 92* | 098* | 27327*| tawe 1322*| 11569 | ogre | 553! 
| | | | | | 
100 99 101 1.02 102 | 12 | 102 | 10 1357 | 870% |  487*| 834 357 | amem 
: 52 55 48 088 & | % é | 0% || %971°*| 4 176** | 52794** | 68580** | 35433'* | 33147" | W 
59 63 55 0.88 év* | ne 6% 4 szaf 2177*| 304*| 3732") 1725* 2007 „ 
| | | | | 
88 90 86 0.96 ase 00 | ere 0% 294% 13/1570 1281" | 655°] 626" | vi 
$ 84 85 [7] 099 95 | 96. | 097 905*| 4299» | 475"*| 315°) 33. 183"* | wi 
( 63 bare an | ose) 8 | 7 82 | 103 25039** | 12684** | 12355** | 10317** | 7143** | 3 1748" | vm 
з 62 ы" ы“ | os | во | » % | 10) || 24782" | 12552°| 12230** | 9990| 6980% | 3009% | К 
097 109 109 109 1.00 ga паа ЕБ) 095 || | iz 126"= 327 d 465. x 
| | | І 
116 80 7 83 107 | 90 86 | | 108 3333**| 1630) 1703* 1749 871 | 88 x! 
1 ager 50°* 49** 099 | i Жүгү И ed 195* | 103°* 91 200** 106** 3i | xu 
|n 82 116 8t 78 Bá т. м: АЛШ... 108 || 3138*| 1527* 1612") 1549 | 765 784 | xm 
a | | | 
; » 99 1.00 100 99 w | e | 102 12 | 10 10 | rne | 79 00.854 am эйе | ху 
‘ ЕС 087 bh 50 зв. | os | 9 | #2 S6 | 091 || asie | 17471" | 22345** 30 946˙ | 15876" | 15070°* | XY 
м | y 079 25 2 2 | og | 4 | «4 | s | og |} ьш”) 9913** | 12690** | 21676** | 9777* | 11899** | Хи 
| | 
А | | | | | | | 
| 9 2386 079 29 32 26 | 08 | 42 45 зә | 087 | 2812) w171 | 11641 | 176669 | 8534** | 9132 | XM 
| 2 | | | | 
| | | 
E. 8 | 097 58 a | s | am | m n no | os || rse | 35243" | 42338" 2 bös. 27462 2488520 
à | 50 45 0.90 46 51 40 oso 61 3 85 093 || 56489** | 24.739" | 31751** | 43214** | 21047% | 22167% | XIX 
| * 75 1.04 72 z= | ne | 098 85 м | 87 | 104 || 21091*| 10504** | 10587** 87 6 405 — 2385" Хх 
| | | | | 
Ew | 1.00 9 99 100 | 100 | 102 102 w | 10 j| 1667 | 1027, 6M" | — 8" 4Me" | — agg | х0 


( National estimate. 
[**] For country level data: UIS partial estimate; for regional and other country-grouping sums and 
weighted averages: partial imputation due to incomplete country coverage [between 33% and 60% 


ү Enrolment ratios for one or both of the two school years were not calculated due to lack of 

ЧИО Nations population data by age 

Date а include French overseas departments and territories [DOM-TOM ; а 
ata in bold are for the school year ending in 2010 for transition rates, and the school year ending of population for the region or other country grouping) 

n 2011 for enrolment and enrolment ratios and others indicators in this table. Those in italics are - Magnitude nil or negligible. 

or 2000 and those in bold italic are for 2001 L. The category is not applicable or does not exist 


B Data are for the school year ending in 2009. TS 
I pata are for the school year ending in 2008 
ata are for the school year ending in 2007. 
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ANNEX 
Table 8 
Teaching staff in pre-primary, primary and secondary education 
| 
Pupil/teacher i 
теке salí. ү Де | | _ Teaching staff fn Шек 
| School year ending in School year ending in ‘School year ending in School year ending 
1999 | 2000 — E d MT > оо 199 | ор 
Tta | | Total | Total | | Total 1 
Country or territory | Un (ЖР | 1000] ФЕ | 1000] ФЕ 1000) ғ | 
Arab States 
Algeria TCC 26 170 46 142 js 28 af 
Bahrain Пр ВРО С | 2 ООО АЕ | АШ ЕН zi | ^s 15. Р 
Djibouti 00 | ш | or 75: 2 | w | 10 28 2 24 40 Б 
Egypt VERI eos agent 99 2225387 s 380 5 ж* | ow 
iraq 5 | m px "dae ed] » | 170 — iow: 2 
Jordan 3 | 10 5 W ШЕ — st | agers 
Kuwait | 4 100 7 шю | s DPD 9 . 
Lebanon | e 5 о | $8 13°* 18) [| 2 83 ˙ 33 je M 14 
Libya | 1 e а — 8 | аз 07 | : 
Mauritania v Р | | 22 r | 7 26 14 ATL 
Morocco 40 40 37 в 20 20 23 3$ | m 28. 2 
Oman МЕ ss du 2 aW йг | 23 | 12 Bir | 26r: 25 tent 
Palestine 3 100 5 100 29 19. || 10 54 14 з | 23 
Qatar 04 эв" 2 99: 2" E 5 75 7 LETT 
Saudi Arabia ‘ E 19 эы е. 10701] аас e 2578 s “ Ш 
| Sudan [pre-secessionl ncs м | xw ыг E ur- 1 me % 20 | м 
Syrian Arab Republic 5 96 8 9*5 а 22 | no 65 132%" ё 25 10 
Tunisia 4 E ? | oro; 7 1 |n vag уй 55 24 m 
United Arab Emirates | з | e | ? % | 19 19 | 7 | . | 19 8% 16 17 
Үетеп 08 и 2 95 " s i з= au 2 22˙· E 
Central and Eastern Europe 
Albania & ria 4 | 100 LE eure | eis a n 82 3" 20 
| Belarus ы | 44 98 5 6 | 32 99 24 9 W y 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 1 9$ | WE] oem 
Bulgaria 19 Ж 18 100 1 ЕЕЕ | 23 | 15 94 18 17 
Croatia | 6. | 100 8 99 33 aos judo |А ee 92 19 i 
Czech Republic | 7 | w 22 n e e D 3 | a 25 98 16 ow 
Estonia 7 100 9 100: 8 | € || gni cri & | з 16 m 
| Hungary 2877 o 308 100 12 di РО 85.4] 3 96 n LE 
Latvia ЖҮРЕ в 100 Supi | Smp c 10 94 15 12 
Lithuania 13 99 12 100 7 Й | 13 98 10 97 ires 
Montenegro | sta ^e | meta sr penes 20 kay oco] Е: и : 
Poland ТРИИ aue 54 Г Com 172 257 83 2397 в UE hail 
ў Republic of Moldova LE pow E 10 Ni A teda 96 9 98 2 1 
Romania 37 100 дё С 17 М0] 69 в | 52 86 19 ы 
Russian Federation eee шы cse ЕТЕ „ || 367 з | x 98 e 
Serbia | 5 noe c eme п 99 л (ees | Pers 17 90 Е lene 
А Slovakia | sts | a Per LUE LII 5Р7 eee 89 19 15 
ў | Slovenia | 5 99* 5 99% Tio g ESZI % | “ пе. [ЛЕ 
| | ТЕҮВ Macedonia з | 99 2 жө 7 é 66 7 79 2 ta: АД 
| Turkey [Уй 6 еде vd ce ЖИ Б: || liuc e 
Ukraine | 3 (owe 13% 99 | 8 ee в | 8 99 20 it 
{ Central Asia 
| Armenia. 8 ` | 5 99 | 7 10 I g p um A 20˙ КЕ 
| Azerbaijan EL 100 | о 10 7 9 3 — ee) вв "9 it 
| Georgia 7 . — aes > п © 18 5 | as 85 · 17 "i 
| Kazakhstan 19 А 54 98 9 w || as . 98 #* Ж 
Kyrgyzstan 3 100 3 . TEE E | SRG Re 16 98 24 и 
| Mongolia с 100 4 98 25 25 8 9з ? % 22 a 
Tajikistan 5 100 5 100 n 12 | st a | 27 [7] 22: Ч hai 
Turkmenistan i > » " s | mI AT | E pus eel 
Uzbekistan 66 96 56 96 ° W з | ы 228 87 ay ( 
East Asia and the Pacific 
Australia ч г : 105°* E jg P 
Brunei Darussalam 06° 83° 07 97 20° 2 3° = F ^ ut п | 
Cambodia 3 98 4 92 24 28 46 39 4? 46 53 el 
China 875 “ 1106 97 27 24 5860 51 5997 58 2 у 
Cook Islands | 0.03 100 0.03 97 14 16 01 86 01 . LA 
DPR Korea — | А | ү” : 
Fiji 03 99 3 27 4 жетт P] 55 ит 
Indonesia. 118. sae 340 D y 12: 1290 52 Е А ee г 
Japan 96 d 109 31 27 367 ex * | ipa in cem 
Kiribati > 1 : 06 62 v 82 25 
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Table 8 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Teaching staff — A Pupil/teacher ratio! 3 | 
Total secondary ^ | Lower secondary Upper secondary | Total secondary 
School year ending in | School year ending in School year ending їп Schoolyearendingin — 
200 2010 1999 200 ws | mo | 
Tetal | | 
ФЕ 1000) *F H | Country or territory 
| Arab States 
ав | = d = iH - Algeria 
5 5” | E 13°* эл 14. ‘ | Bahrain 
2 2 26 32 16 2 2 28 Djibouti 
40 506 42 2r* 19 | avj 9 7 14 Egypt 
15 * ee eee etae e om ens iraq 
: 22 7 1 | s sa Jordan 
5 3 55 ye" NE ge 7 ne 8 Kuwait 
9 a 5 o n ge 7 oe 9 | Lebanon 
pes E Libya 
‹ в" з" 2 Mauritania 
" v м | | Morocco 
50 22 585 19 qe | 16 | 20 | Oman 
32 50 26 2 19 20 Palestine 
? 55 n Ш $c 9 | Qatar 
3n 52 | 9 E Ш — Saudi Arabia | 
Aw 83,2 55 a | 28°*! 20 v ar | Sudan Ipre-secession] 
190 5 = ET | 19 4 | Syrian Arab Republic 
sor" gn | r- | че | 5" D ye) | ц Tunisia 
п" &5** D м | 10 10" 12 y United Arab Emirates | 
a | е dd ЕЕ 22˙· ма Yemen | 
Central and Eastern Europe 
24 62 v | M 18 17 6 5 | Albania | 
| | " | 9 е | Belarus 
| sh | T 13 wes . | Bosnia and Herzegovina 
44 79 3 ез| 12 12 13 12 Bulgaria 
{8 “ № s | п 2 12 в | Croatia 
st 78 [1 13 w | 9 "m | n ЦЫ Czech Republic. 
А n 7m " | Li 10 10 10 $ Estonia 
Be m n | 10 9 10 10 1% Hungary 
16 83 „% 8 0 60 10: | $ Latvia 
39 81 " 9 | Lithuania 
T Ж x ү" E m | Montenegro 
ж т 7 n 12 15 v | 13 Ww | Poland 
29 T 8 10 12 12 83 | о | Republic of Moldova 
146 48 12 | 10 13 15 13 12 Romania 
1136 18 = | ‚ау ne e Er g Russian Federation 
62 “ | 9 dix 10 бе 10 Serbia 
т" 46 75 der] 12 2" 12 19°" 2: | Slovakia 
ә” 16 72 M ” | 13 " 13 Li Slovenia. 
* 17 56 | 16 Ш 16 №. | 16 12 TFYR Macedonia 
| м | mm 16 | 17¹ У E | Turkey 
76 - Я = m See 13 | e | Ukraine 
Central Asia 
42 Bá | | FA 7 Armenia 
63 vas de | 8 | e Azerbaijan 
% 45° вень | 9 gi 5 | 7 ges Georgia 
go 189 85 | "m E Kazakhstan 
68 “ 83 E * 13 15* Kyrgyzstan | 
69 1$ 73 | 19 | ve 17 & 19 14 Mongolia 
43 60 59 | Ny ү” | p" | ri 16 17 | Tajikistan 
БЕ tee k z ot D bes E e Turkmenistan 
57 329 62 | Ф cs | 5: = n 13 Uzbekistan 
East Asia and the Pacific 
| х ex E T T жа Australia 
48 E 63 1° E 10° = Ш 10 Brunei Darussalam 
29 = 18 24 24 s 20 - Cambodia 
йе 6417 48 18 W ык. SC m 15 China 
ол 57 aft Re a 73 M Cook Islands 
% 275 B. |o | - - EE DPR Korea 
57 5 т” = zo ma 17 20* wW Еў 
40 1641 18 gue | 13 п 14 12 Indonesia 
a ы | ‚> 16 14 13 n" u 12 Japan 
47 07 | 48 | m 1 21 Y t 
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M Table 8 (continued) 
v | eee eee PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION ___ PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Teaching staff Р“ БТ Teaching staff 
‘School year ending in School year ending in School year ending in 
1999 ў 2010 1999 2010 | .. 200 
Total | тоа! 
| Country or territory Е | % F д 1000 *F i 0000 ү mE 1000) VF 
| Lao POR 2 | 100 5 97 18 18 Аа, Ned mete 51 
| Macao, China 05 100 06 99 3 17 15 87 2 90 
| Malaysia n 100 ay эт Руану ee аң ДЇ: og s 
| Marshall Islands 81:7 | тө 06 | 
Micronesia, F. S. de | iaa A EI ARE E ieu 
Myanmar 2 T TROND a: 1 2 АДЕ Moe: de tá 
| Nauru 01 | 98 00b | ә BERPA [mg | PET NEN >» 
New Zealand ? 98 0 | ә | 15 no | г а 82 24 [7 
Niue 001 | 0 | BU [ГУ ае 
Palau 0.1 98 | | 10 [rica $ | 
Papua New Guinea A Ue © 16. 3? 5 
| Philippines 1s у» c : 3 T 360 89 | а st 
Republic of Korea E 100 E . r. 7 "m 122 б iss 78 
Samoa | one D 03 96 ЙЛ “ me. 10 7 
| Singapore | | | | T T F b 79 812 
Solomon Islands zm TOR шне кг» (ЧАБ, 35525: 1 [Scy apo ut] е Ts 
Thailand THES Iro Rez EM nor i EA [Dur] | ETT IN 63 320 59 
| Timor-Leste cpu Ў fus t |! “gor 8 40 
Tokelau | oor | шю | pame 003 76 
Tonga | or [| 10 | | n 08 8 
| Tuvalu [raw WEISST 270967738, pm СО leit fea | ome 
| Vanuatu | os 99? | ов 9% 10 D 1 5 | 3 5i 
| Viet Nam 84 100 196 эв 23 17 337 78 348 78 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
Anguilla 003 | 100 „ 01 9 
Antigua and Barbuda 03 | mo 03 100 | 4 ex 07 | Г 07 9 
Argentina 580 | % 7^ | 9% 4 29. ||—22 88 289 8» 
Aruba | oa 100 01 | 98 26 ee a ШЕРИ ш 
Bahamas 02 АЫ Мес бырге 9 38-25 | [12462 7 E NEL: 
Barbados Uses, «|; слу өлүк" ee е | F e » | ow 
Belize 02 98 ы! ЖЕ, Ж Л: 17 2 64 2 73 
| Bermuda [ct E e] 05 8? 06 so 
| Bolivia, P. S. 5 93 E : 42 E 60 SIR coste 
| Brazil 304 98 384 ыы Б; 8 || x эз 762 91 
British Virgin Istands 00°" 100°* or | 100 1" 1% 02 8; | d2 22 
| Cayman Islands 01 96 o» | mw Dor pant 02 $5 | o» | ee 
Chile 19 99 3$ 575 | 24 TAT (RE e pco 70° 78 
Colombia 59 94 wo | 9% | 48 ЖР RAT a, 181 78 
| Costa Rica 4 97 II eee AT 21 вт 29 80 
| Cuba [ү с 8 30 10 % „ 71 79 91 78 
| Dominica | ct 100 01 | 10 18 14 06 BE | 20s 87 
| Dominican Republic 8 5 q N coop 24 42 S5 | 5 76 
Ecuador 13 8 | age a | 15 Ty 33 48 120˙ NN 
| El Salvador E EE 9 68 E 23 || * p kB | 48^ 
| Grenada 02 96 02: = ratones м || es 76 09 79 
| Guatemala 12 — = f 25 E |90929; Rd SEU Ca 
| Guyana 2 8 2 1:0  ] 18 14 | 4 86 52 
| Haiti E [e cese [deol Tren apnd jm — ous 
Honduras | é | | g | 94у ! 19 | 2% | 32 "T 38r 75 
Jamaica EE" He dm „ S 24 25 [10 з” | т 91 
| Mexico 150 94 182 96 22 25 540 62 530 67 
Montserrat | 001 100 001 100: 12 g 0? | & | oo D 
Netherlands Antilles 03 99 Em e 21 m wil 1 86 Sc А 
Nicaragua 1 97 10 96 26 2 24 83 sb m 
Panama 3 98 5 94 19 17 15 75 — :96 
Paraguay А HE x — 5 nez 8 
| Peru 7á 94 19 150 62 191 | 66 
| Saint Kitts and Nevis 42 01 100 =" 20 04 8 | o | sy 
| Saint Lucia 100** 03 100 13" 10 1 83 / 
Saint Vincent/Grenadines Р ЭМ 04° 100: y, e Га z" 03 78 
Suriname 07 99 08 100 22 2% 3e 82" 5 эз. 
| Trinidad and Tobago = 100** 13-+ 8 76 p 79" 
| Turks and Caicos. Islands. 9.1 g2t* . 13° . ies e ED 
| Uruguay 3 Б з 25 18 92" 25 


| Venezuela, B. R. 
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Table 8 


Teaching staff К 
Total secondary 
/. School year ending in 
2010 | 
Total 
LI 1000) hF Country or territory 
180 bod Lao РОВ 
2 59 Macao, China 
5 184; 67 Malaysia 
Marshall Islands 
| ж V m E vy | $e Micronesia, F. S. 
7 м 85 28 36 38 28 30 34 Myanmar 
39 : Р os | Я" 888 17 2 Nauru 
sg 35 62 18 15 13 14 15 15 New Zealane 
“ i 6 ж т ze n - Niue 
: 14 “ 12 — 3 | Е Palau 
«+ . Papua New Guinea 
194 78 At Ed 21 25 34 | ay Philippines 
225 5 2 19 2 16 me 18 Republic of Korea 
5 1 58 26. 24 " 20 20** n Samoa 
16? 66 В 15 ED 15 Er 15 | Singapore 
32 ' ne e E tre 13 oe | Solomon Islands 
57 246 51 2" 2 25° 18 ze 20 | Thailand 
4 29 2° 26 ap 20 28“ 23 Timor-Leste | 
5 8 T TA 16 Re Tokelau | 
E Lu a 19 $e ped oe | Tonga | 
25 | | | Tuvalu | 
4 P 4 8 ay ÍR з | E Vanuatu | 
474 28 17 29 22 28 | 19 Viet Nam | 
pss 12, DED Latin America and the Caribbean 
е ams os 5 | Anguilla | 
07 -* | 12 16 16 8 Br | Antigua and Barbuda 
30 0 | n w 12 L7 " wo | Argentina 
05 | 4 E n a 16 “ Aruba 
a 7 ae 12 ne 12 23° 12 | Bahamas 
a Ms 18% | Barbados 
2 89 т 18 5 14 23 mw | Belize | 
4 08 73 в 5 7 5 ge | 5 | Bermuda | 
м“ a» 20 * ae E Bolivia, P. S. 

s 1413 67 23 в | л 15 2 17 Brazil | 
d 02 82 | 6 10 | 10 7 e 9 British Virgin Islands | 
m Day Yin id “n е 7 es 9 | Cayman Islands 
5 68: & | 32 2» 27 22: 2 z | Chile 
^ 187 | 50 | yia 30 | wink 22 18 27 Colombia 
5 27 | ЖЫ 20 16 19 15 20 16 Costa Rica 
« 88 5 | 12 49] w 1| 8 ftu | 3 Cuba 
m 05 m | т 18 | 15 | n" gm] 13 Dominica | 

32 66 T 30 28 e 28 Dominican Republic | 
40. ‘ g | aft | D uu D LT Ecuador 
23 68˙ | 29 | »t 2% 255 w El Salvador | 
07 62 m | bee oe vee 15 Grenada 
4 45 15 ые. 11 | 14 13 16 Guatemala 
63" 4 68 19% 2 er 21 19** 21 Guyana | 
ET ET Haiti 
P з Í Í nm ET E | Honduras 
18 э 18 i “+ 19» 15 | Jamaica 
44 652 49 18 1° | | 16 v { 18 Mexico 
62" 0.03* 7h? ne d sees qur 10 | 13° | Montserrat 
53 А 2 | 3 | TO 15 E | Netherlands Antilles 
56* 15 55 3" | ы | AT. mem ij 31 Nicaragua 
55 19 59 17 | 17 | 13 16 15 Panama 
62 m ress Ш s Paraguay 
- m "m 2 eS Р b 16 Peru 
56 | 05 61 n 9 Ка 9 14 9 Saint Kitts and Nevis 
65 1 49" Tau 16" | e D 17 16" Saint Lucia 
57 07 m од" 18 | 15 Z4" v Saint Vincent/Grenadines 
вз“ а m 17° W | ЦУ 157 13 Suriname 
spe — dur ze Mey | 14 * ч Trinidad and Tobago 
62 eo g | -= ee Turks and Caicos Islands 
т» | 23 2 12 Ww 155 15 12 Uruguay 


| et - d Venezuela, E R 
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Table 8 (continued) 


| PREPRIMARY EDUCATION. | Е PRIMARY EDUCATION 
| Pupil/teacher 
Teaching staff ratio! | Teaching staff. 
School year ending in School year ending in School year ending in 
| 1999 2010 1999 2010 - c Mess 2010 
Total Total [| Tout | тош 
Country or territory 1000] *F (000) f || (000) %F 1000) % F 
| North America and Western Europe 
Andorra — gei 02 ] 89 | 13 z vas 05 E 
Austria 14 9 9 | o» 16 12 2) 89 30 50 
Belgium 2 92 31 LM 1% w | 45°* ж“ p 8l 
Canada 30 . — 7 = d wr | @" ў 
Cyprus йс {= 1 100 19 W 4 67 4 83 
Denrnark 56 2 sf " в sub БРЕ mta T 
| Finland 10 96 D 7 (22 357] ыа лаж. i um 79 
| France va | 78 125 з 19 з J| x 9 | 23 & 
Germany ET 230 эв юш ( 221 82 242 6% 
Greece 9 ROGET scs hee 16 e |] p | ge 
Iceland 3 98 2 905 4 ec aps : E 
ireland 2 6 22 8i 
Israel 78 х= | Е soe | 8” ore? | в 
| Italy W 8 . ana 13 || 5 [oos E 
| Luxembourg op | s Ш w 10 > || 3 a » 7 
Malta 09 99 06 | 10 12 4 2 8 | 2 в; 
Monaco 0,04 100 25 |^ 01 9o ose 
| Netherlands "s 
| Portugal 4 Жк» 17 | 97 16 16 61 82 66 80 
| San Marino 04 9 01 | 9 8 AM > 5 02 3 
Spain 48 эз 169: Е7 17 12 v2 | Е. «me | ж 
Sweden 36 97 | 9 | «2 80 Aj. ШИ |) 
Switzerland CCCII EA — € 2 = A m м 
United Kingdom 51 5 ow | sw 23 19 249 81 246 8) 
United States 327 95 soc Xu ы БЕ > 16 1618 86 1795 87 
South and West Asia 
| Afghanistan T we Е 119 31 
Bangladesh 68 <a ET te 27 "n $35 | 4 
Bhutan 0.01 31 °л 100 22 2 32 4 41 
India 504 x 35 3135* 33° Es. ^ | 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 95: AET E 2 us 355 | s ze | s 
Maldives | 04 90 09 98 31 19 3 60 WELL. 09 
| м ne 3 4 90 24 25 92 | 23 wp ш 
san | 45% % 18 
| Sri Lanka 67 T 72 85 
| Sub-Saharan Africa — 
Angola E. pm | e ЖЕРИНЕ: 8 zm ge | 
Benin „э; 3 n 28 эз 16 23 39 19 
| Botswana I-A Б 2 | sw 5 13° 12 8t „% J 
Burkina Faso | or 2 82 29. 23 19 23 46 37 
Burundi 02** ii d ТИБ ET ET) 28** 34 12 soc | ху | зз 
| Cameroon 4 ЕТ aret icr 23 Л |а 36 T | а 
| Cape Verde | as 100** 1 100 25° ? | s D 3^ |. 
Central African Republic | | 05 88 “ ч. = 8 | 18 
| Chad | z 06 ш шы Er 35 тй П з | 6 
| Comoros | | yu 3 e p Я 2 жу К 3» 
Congo | o 100 2 | 10 SENI 7 37 n 53 
Cóte d'ivoire | 2 83 & | R 22 19 Lo 20 56 27 
| DLR. Congo 1 am | o» т . 25 155 2 29 | 2 
Equatorial Guinea 04 | 35 2 8» 43 25 1 28 Eb % 
Eritrea 03 7 1 98 36 as m mers 35 e 
| Ethiopia 2 әз 10 80 36 æ eg {+ 252 36 
| Gabon 05° ge 30°* A [э 13 53 
Gambia 08 55 Е : 37 1 5 32 ё 3 
Ghana 18% 92" 38 agree 28** 35. 80 2 ux 37 
Guinea 1 " 4 53 34 16 25 34 2 
Guinea-Bissau 02 73 03 69 21 29 3 20 5 my 
Kenya ar. 64 эз 83: 26" 2 148 42 13°62 ще 
| Lesotho 2 99 2 19 24 8 | 89 2 | т 
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Table 8 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Ex Teaching staff AA |- Pupil/teacher ratio! ke | 
Totalsecondary |  Á e Miel ST Uppensecondary 08 Totalsecondary — 
~~ School year ending in | School year ending in School year ending in School year ending in 
en nw — [| ww (ло ен ао m | ome | 
E - | | к | | 
Total Total l | | 
Qu | *®Р 10001 ФЕ | | Country or territory 
North America and Western Europe 
тега) | E & Andorra 
з | 57 75 63 9 8 | 12 12 | 10 10 Austria 
105 . r 10 e Belgium 
mo r 377 т pes 19 gea] 18 I Canada 
5 1 7 “ : 10 же 0 | 13 10 Cyprus 
m | 30 9 | 10 m Denmark 
» 5 43 ых 10 10° ж | 10 12 D Finland 
495 © 463 59 13 ІЙ | n n" | 12 | 13 France 
533 51 594 59 15 um % LU 15 [E Germany 
75 p 10 “ 10 | m 10 : бб 
14 2 “ E icelan 
2s , 8 It . E | "s E Ireland 
D ne. тө: ne: v mer | 9 — 10°* qi Israel | 
422 & 10 | Ses | п oe Ш . Italy 
3 18 4 487 | vs a» aes 12 10 Luxembourg 
4 á 60 * | 8 38 15 "| 3 Matta 
03 05 687 15 | 8 = 10 6% Monaco 
107 49 s I : m | 14 Netherlands 
б i 8 - " + Norway 
85 T v mo | ач | pr oa Са 10 т Portugal 
з 02 78 5 е | "Y 248 m | 14 | San Marino 
m : 295 s | T HE раргэгэ d] n 2 "| Spain 
63 75 9 | 2 о | — 10 15 | v» | E Sweden 
| { ы jwitzerland 
355 E 375% 620" 16 19 м Mer 5° | чө United Kingdom | 
1504 т 1758 & | 16 13 ч 4 15 14 United States 
3 South and West Ass 
"n | “ E I zT м ED | Afghanistan 
25 400 20 a | sum 32 26 3 28 Bangla 
05 3 38 35 | 22 | 2 "7 3 E. | d 
ud "x 4252 40 | з | a м” | India. 
"ss | - | 22 E m « Iran, Islamic Republic of 
9 18 8 0 us nal ы Maldives 
40 56 15 38 52 24 30 3» AY 7 Ка | 
. watt ase one 'akistan 
21 17 | Sri Lanka | 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
16°* зр" P 3 Ф | qr zm 43˙· 18** s | Angola 
E . ard т ‘ a nad 
ы 45 - = 1 EL 
es 23 "mc | za - 28 26 Burkina Bee 
E n" 20 | | =3 T | 30 | Burundi 
2 ERI „ = 
28 " 19 16 ЕЙ | 
8 19 f | “2 | ie | 67 Central African Republic 
& | | 2 20 з 2 Chad 
5 13 6 a | 4 IE ы бало | 
wie | К vd | Congo 
pem 75 - ôte d'Ivoire 
20°* ue | | ze 29 [pet mne C 
н | D. R. Со 
* 10 218 1 | { | a | 14 | 16 | +R: Congo 
09 5 | 25 15 | ait 23 | de Equatorial Guinea 
4 j | 75 | Eritrea | 
s 12 é 3 | s 41 45 35 51 3 I еа 
| + зз $ 43 thiopia 
з a 2 & | | dis 
3" "ч = " 28°* 28°* abon 
16 28 E | | Nie 
24 27 T E 5 ns ambia 
r | Ghana 
52 2 us x | a 1% | 19 кта e ^ Guinea 
" 18 gent 3 ы anes 25 Ж Met 
ы т 1 ye E 14 M uinea- - 
jua aei 2? ж — 
ba | Lesotho 
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| n PRIMARY EDUCATION 
| 
s. Teaching staff ratio! , Teaching staff 
School year ending in School year ending in. School year ending in 
1999 2010 1999 2010 1999 | 2010 
| \ тем] Total к Total | | Tot 
| Country or territory f | xr 0000 %F (0001 %F | 000) %F 
Liberia 6 v SM DEOR 18 | ле 19 22 12 
| Madagascar “н 3 | 7 "em 2 88 88 106 56 
| Malawi sÑ 25) o [^ nem M cies yi ETE | 43** a) 
Mali Fed rom 2 2, “ 15* 23° “ 28 
| Mauritius | 3 100 3 ] 799. 16 14 5 | 54 | 5 ? 
| Mozambique P ae g | 37 25 | 95 at 
Namibia 1 88 a | o " 12 | 7 м: oar 
| Niger 06 98 I = ee} JS UN hy cag в 
| Nigeria 758 es p wr | 7 : 29x 432 4 | 5м ag 
Rwanda 05* | gare 3 80 35 38 мд | os 40 s2 
Sao Tome and Principe 01 ЖЕ. M 94 | 2 19 07 | | 1 56 
Senegal 1 [и & 78 19 24 21 2 50 3 
Seychelles 02 10 02 100 16 13 | 07 85 07 ёз 
| Sierra Leone 09 61 * 19 17 15 зв 38 25 
Somalia = Pet = д NS | e ү. we 
| South Africa a... р š | 227 78 232: ™ 
South Sudan E. E: ko unos | |СА 2 
| Swaziland © „Мк m Ea " fauci 75 7 71 
Togo | 06 #7 2 79 17 26 23 1 дї көй Д 
Uganda | 20 83 | 25 no 33 172 LE 
United Republic of Tanzania 16 54 57 106 45 166 50 
| Zambia | — 2 | ow | og 1 
| Zimbabwe el = E | Ў 
Sm | жЕ Sum %F Weghtedswrego || Sum f. Sm | wr 
World 538 | я 7757 e, EE $** | 2949 | (2 
| Countries in transition 1000 | 100 990 5 сч 7 9*5. | негү g TR | „ 
| Developed countries 1408 1885 N 15° |} дш 81 468 | а" 
| Developing countries 2970 87 4906" 93e 2 2 || 19" 52* | 23017 8 
| Arab States |o ps 193" 90% 20 | coger | 7 52 1954 87 
Central and Eastern Europe 119 100 1085. | 97 8 10% 1360°* gare | gue | ge 
Central Asia 128 97 152°* on 10 msc] SE 857 d] ms 70 
East Asia and the Pacific | 1409 94 200 | 9 > pertum ED 55˙ | 10376 62 
East Asia 1383 94 200 | 9 26 1 7032 54˙ 10200 | ег 
| Pacific 26* | gw Jr тое П 7 155 UE Ec 
Latin America/Caribbean 759 96 108 | 9 e sao cond "ЕЗД 77 300 | з 
Caribbean | 15 99+ E a |o JD we D 92 soe 
Latin America 745 96 101 LIN EE. | m 2001 78 2928 78 
N. America/W. Europe. | 1066 92 1545 LUST (ЕГ 4 || sam 82 341 | а 
South and West Asia | 59 69% o ND EL. dm 36 4853** 405 
| Sub-Saharan Africa | т 70** pd 1 * | оов ze 1956 43 3109 | а 
| Countries with low income | c9 | s | a 7 gie 77.) 172277 39 280 | а 
Countries with middle income | 37% [7] ssu | 95 2 [| cw || 1832 55** | 20461% в" 
Lower middle ] v Bá** eec ]o s * 7826 46 9576" 59. 
| Upper middle. 2597 96 312 | 356 ]| s ? || 10516 в“ 10885 65 
| Countries with high income 1390 | 5 | i15 т. ЧЕ Bi | segs] entren | e 5з | a 
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Source: UNESCO Institute for Statistics database (UIS, 2012]. 

Note: The country groupings by income level presented in the tables are. as defined by the World 
Bank. They are based on the list of countries by income group as revised in July 2011. 

1. Based on headcounts of pupils and teachers. 

Data in bold are for the school year ending in 2011, those in italics are for 2000 and those in bold 
italics are for 2007 
e Data are for the school year ending in 2009. 
ly Data are for the school year ending in 2008. 


1") National estimate. 


for country level data: 
weighted averages: parti 
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4927" 
3220" 
6151 

14956" 


1364 
3483** 
850 
7605** 
7A15** 

2782 
5% 
2731 
4686 
2925 
831 


969 
17022** 

5785 
11237** 
ва. 


че 


* 


Sum 
31951 


2496** 
6739 
22717 


1992** 
2643** 
920 

10459 
10254 
3635 
76˙. 
3559 
5204 
5376 
1722 


1787** 
22949 

9680 
13269 

7215 


| 


Met 


19 


a 
12 


20 
ч" 


Table 8 


T | 

æ | а 

20 16˙ 

e 34 

24 m | 

24 30 | 

30 33 | 

2 | 24 | 
| 20 

27 32 

14 12 | 

27 | 

t | 

29 25 

7 

35 

18 | 


ФЕ 
52 (aan | 17 World 
76" e E ES boo 10% 10** Countries in transition 
59** м 12 13 | 2 14 | ? Developed countries 
4 п" 20 zw | m ze 9 Developing countries 
46 Weener nes 13 ?“ 16 15. Arab States 
m = N Central and Eastern Europe 
т 2 N E * " [+ ott Central Asia | 
50 18 16 18 15 7“ 16 East Asia and the Pacific 
50 18 16 15. 15 17% 16 East Asia 

u bs ose N e Pacific. 
59 20 18 18 15 19 17 Latin America/Caribbean 
68 zw © 20" oe pies Ue Caribbean 
59 19 18 18 15 19 16 Latin America 
a 14 12 13 12 M 2 N. America/W. Europe 
39 36 3 E 2 эз 27 South and West Asia 
0 т" 26 2 2" 25 am Sub-Saharan Africa 
30 29** ж” 9986 2 27 26 Countries with low income 
52 20 19 T 17 a9 18 Countries with middle income 
47 26 24 2 18 24 2 Lower middle 
55 " 15 det 16 1% 16 Upper middle 
58 14 12 h 4 jy ^ Countries with high income | 


Country or territory 
Liberia 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Mali 
Mauritius 
Mozambique | 
Namibia | 
Niger | 
Nigeria | 
Rwanda 
Sao Tome and Principe 
Senegal 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia | 
South Africa | 
South Sudan 
Swaziland 
Togo 
Uganda 
United Republic of Tanzania 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 
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Table 9 


Financial commitment to education: public spending 
| Total public | Public current 
expenditure Public current expenditure on Public current 
Total public on education expenditure primary education. expenditure. 
expenditure on as % of total on primary education per pupil on secondary education 
education government 2s 9 of public current at PPP in constant as % of public current 
as % of GNP expenditure оп education - 2009 US$ on education — 
| Country or territory 199 | 20 1999 2010 | 1999 700 | 399 2000 | 1999 2000 | 199) 
| Arab States 
| Algeria 4. | 20» s | 
Bahrain зл 117 | | | | 
| Djibouti Te 228 | | | 
Egypt | зт 11.97 | | | 
[гаф m ; | КЕЕ ТЛ 
| Jordan 50 20.6 | | 482 582% 55 
| Kuwait 56" Š | 
Lebanon 20 18 104 22 | 
Libya : " са Gm - | 5. 
| Mauritania 28" 43 + | 082 um 4 EE 216 244 
| Morocco 55 55 257 25.7 321 сё 510 682 435 is 13 
| Oman 42 AT 27 |} 979) | cx 1905 | 3127 57 | 399: 370% 
| Palestine А pose] E = = vere 
| Qatar x 24r 82 5621 | 
Saudi Arabia 70 55 260 19.37 | = 4 
| Sudan [pre-secession] E E | : | | 
Syrian Arab Republic ES 5.0" st x SES [маб | з? СИ анши 668 
Tunisia 65 6.6% 174% 22» 383** #23°* | 429 132 
| United Arab Emirates t5 10 2222 | 234 | | 34653 | 4% 
Yemen 105 | sä эв 1» | | 755 NET | 
| Central and Eastern Europi 
Albania e | | | 
Belarus 60 дё | | | | | — 
| Bosnia and Herzegovina v | 1 vw qe ч: z " 8 
| Bulgaria $5 | a4» 88 | 20.8 18.97 1393 3115 466 | от 1679 
Croatia DE — E enn fa ETT we | 
Czech Republic ame 48° 9780} 178, | 15# | 189 | 357 479 | 3740" 
| Estonia 6355 54 | ROW. SES Sem a et Бе 408 | 
| Hungary 49 54 ов | 195° | v4 | 269 | 4200 406 л | 2 736% 
Latvia 58 | sx 164 | ЕУ tue 85 . 
Lithuania 40 3665 16.0 | 129: | 3mm 528 | 
| Montenegro 255 РЖ ST | TM lE sss ge] 
| Poland 47 |. ss ма | | 304 | 46m . 370 
Republic of Moldova 46 84 164 | 182 | тта ga | 
| Romania 29 D 75 | | 202 | 2248" . 362 
Russian Federation 30 | . &z 104 see ET 3 
Serbia ss |. вн ЗР | КТҮҮ Г ЕЕ 6 662" © 2388 | 
| | Slovakia 42 | 41 зв | | мз | лав | 1457 | 4039 557 427 | 2629 
Slovenia кә | 58 124 | M a.d | 
| | TFYR Macedonia 2539 Н | | | | 
Turkey WE 6 m] | | 
| Ukraine 8? [ose ae J az ] | | | 
Central Asia 
| Armenia 22 31 128 130° ө] | 
| Azerbaijan 43 35 244 | 109 | | | | 
Georgia 20 3382 10.3 77% | | | | | 
| Kazakhstan 40 34 144 ses | | 
Kyrgyzstan 43 65 214 240 — | 2 is | Ст 
| Mongolia 51 59 52 | ме | 313 EE 2 „ 248 
Tajikistan 21 41 18 14.7 | | 
| Turkmenistan | -—" | 
| Uzbekistan 
East Asia and the Pacific 
Australia 51 52 13.8 125 32.9 мз 5257 6 9467 395 | 373 | 472 
Brunei Darussalam 49 20 93 13.7 28.7 2512 — бв | 
| Cambodia 10 27 87 124 617 я 5? 11.8 
China 19 13.0 343°" 384** | зз" 
| Cook Islands Bae 530 40.0 | 
DPR Korea E s 
Fiji 53 45 183 14.7: " 
Indonesia 28° зл n.s 74 449 403 254 
| Japan 35 37 93 94 
Kiribati 57 
380 
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Table 9 
Table 9 [continued] 
| Public current | Public current 
X | expenditure on | Public current | expenditure 
Total public | primary education expenditure on secondary education 
expenditure on per pupil | onsecondaryeducation | per pupil 
education | at PPP in constant as% of public current at PPP in constant 
as hofGNP — | us$ | оп education | 2009 88 
Country or territory 1999 200 | 1999 | 2000 | 1999 200 | 199 | 2010 
Lao PDR 1.0 | 
Macao, China 35 ху à — | ^ n" 
Malaysia 61 1063* | 1856 47" юл 1é39** | 2597: 
Marshall Islands 11.0 | | 
Micronesia, F. 5 6.2 | | T 
Myanmar 0.6 | 3м 
Nauru к ke | - " "m 
New Zealand M 76 4423, | 5686 398** 380 5432* | 6311 
Niue + 93 | 
Palau 4. — aes 
Papua New Guinea T. “ Ба МӘ жй " m 
Philippines 33 ar | 325 3020 220% | юн 285*°* 300 
Republic of Ker 38 50 285" | 5179: 383* | 3&6 2388** | 5148: 
Samoa 45 58 282 | 269" 298** : 
Singapore 30 33 : 5057 316 243 e| omm 
Solomon Islan 23" 7* | IE EET INDE S Mes | 
Thailand 5л 39 | 1022" | 1889 159° 859° 709: 
Timor-Leste 38 | 
Tokelau | 
Топда 52°* | | | 
Tuvalu ү, E poro. s ТЕ " 
Vanuatu 63 sa | 48 | 732 519 304: 2181 872: 
Viet Nam 55 | | | T wea vam 
Latin Americ? end the Caribbean 
Anguilla зр | о» | m pt x | £c | 
Antigua and Basc 34 24 |n и а seg jac СЕЕ ente ex | ans zm 
Argentine 44 ez | 133 ще | 367 aze | 1406 237 | 354 | 405 | 1903 
Aruba 60 138 25 | 299 ze qoem om з | # ssa 
Bahamas 33°* x | 197” | s ay | — | 22 «jj ас 
Barbados 53 715 | 154 3° 215°" exo] 2961 se 08 fe 390 3419 
Belize 5.7% &s | ane 18» | 617 453' 8% ise | 320 | sy 898 
Bermuda 13 . 134 7 309 mE T CREE TEE. 
Bolivia, Р < 58 h a UT ал“ — „ 2256 E 409** 
Brazil 40 58 105 16.8 333" 326 | 859" | 20€ зл" m Tw 
British Virgin 33: $0 | 134 29.5 281 | T we 336 38.1 T. 
Cayman 15121: ar il T S 2 zx "Hn | в E | 
Chile “0 49: 158 | 182 445 37.17 1405 2380 36.5 358 | 1593 | 
Colombia 45 50 169 14.97 T 384 n 1132 A 35.08 ma 
Costa Rica 55 65 211 з | 42 280 1392 1637 | 291 21.1 1922 
Cuba 69 13.6 137 183 | 35 292 REM |. on 289 "i 
Dominica 55" 37 * uq Р e 554 | 1557 e 44.0 1686 
Dominican Republic 20" 2% | dui no | 5&7 808 420 544 
Ecuador 20 a ur " s ЖР. e ыа — 
| El Salvador 24" | 33 | ma re 40.17 563 nr 855 
Grenada — í x e aa RA 
Guatemala 33 * Ut 57.6 430" 14.07 289% 
Guyana 1 | TON NETTE 23 262 EET 3n 
Haiti 
Honduras А І » X m Ж "x iw Em 
Jamaica Se з | sus | 8% 1167 3£5* | зт | М | 1609" 
Mexico 45 408 368 | 1494 1950: E 30 45 2086˙ 
Montserrat 20.3 - | * fes 223 | e E 
Netherlands Antilles | | 
Nicaragua 40 3 | owes N жш 
Panama | 51 И ss | Е 967 EE — 1636 | 1268" 
Paraguay | 54 47.9" 40.9 54% 47⁵ 297 356 | 730 695 
Peru | 34 404 406 42¹ 632 | 284 333 565 735 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 49 - E | c CE & k : х 
Saint Lucia 22 527” 419° 1734 | 1640 34 45,6" asi | 2769" 
Saint Vincent/Grenadines 72" 49.0 1273 1399" 258 13327 Y 460" 
Suriname " аз | wee З 
| Trinidad апа Tobago 39 39.8 1532 324% 313 1760 3019" 
Turks and Caicos Islands z 29.7 39.6 
Uruguay 24 | 324 eis 708 369 1040 
Venezuela, B. R, 325 1 154" 167" 361 


| ANNEX 
Table 9 (continued) 
Total public. 
z Total public оп education 
expenditure on as % of total 
as % of GNP expenditure 
| Country or territory 1999 2010 1999 20 | 
North America and Western Europe 
Andorra . ar B -> 
Austria 64 55 124 | "2 120 
Belgium 59 à» 122 12% 
| Canada 59 | 4& 2s ^n 
| Cyprus 53 | CAH 45 73 339 
Denmark 82 86 149 i | 24 
Finland 62 ът 125 mr | 21 
France 57 58 ns | 104 202** 
| Germany . 45 E 10.4" | 
бгеесе 32 EE 70 ШЕ — | 
Iceland 67 эт їл [| > 3*2 | 
| Ireland 49 m 132 1337 REN 
Israel 75 60 139 136 339 
Italy 47 &® 95 [X 26.1°* 
Luxembourg 42 „ rh Ru sc eer 
| Malta SALLE a | M TOS 
| Monaco ize MER S ee ELLE E 
Netherlands &) 6 pec e | 
| Norway 72 e | 45% eie E 
| Portugat 52" 5 ye | go» | зш“ 
| San Marino e f “ Em “ es | 
| Spain 44 | 5r 13 | 108 281 
| Sweden 73 72 a wx | o 
Switzerland 50 SP | 354 | мт | 36 
United Kingdom 45 ii 8 
| United States 50 5% of , | 
South and West Asia 
Afghanistan ** | * key T 7:9 43 
Bangladesh 23 zv 153 145 389 
| Bhutan 62 44 138 3 - "12 I 
India 45 w Hou uk С. 29: 
iran, Islamic Republic of 45 47 187 uns 266% 
Maldives КТ 922 qu Ec цн ex 
Nepal 29˙ 4? | 125“ 202 | 57^] 
Pakistan 26 2 99? | TRI 
Sri Lanka ze | [se | 
| ‘Sub-Saharan Africa 
х | Angola д” | зв Eie ж Thom 
Benin $9 Е | 60 | dex | one 
| Botswana | ex | w | | 
Burkina Faso T 40 | = oq x8 | ant 
Burundi 35 LEN SP eee eae 
| Cameroon FWW peces: А | 
Cape Verde # be Ж | 144 
Central African Republic 16 12 145 Tj uon 
| Chad EE NL EET LUTTE 
Comoros NE UE | 
| бопдо js ouem NE ш d 
| Côte d'ivoire 49 э | 205 2 434 
D. R. Congo e 27 к 
Equatorial Guinea 10 
Eritrea 52 E 4 | s 
Ethiopia. 39 47 пз 254 
Gabon 35" is 
Gambia 31 54 16.2 228 = 
бһапа 42** 56 . 244 416 
Guinea 24 | 2.8" 147 19.27 
Guinea-Bissau 55 | + 19 
Кепуа 54 67 258 72 683" 
Lesotho 109 103 255 з 428 


382 


368 


| 


211 


18 
104 
152 


173 
7” 


327 


4&5" d 


4% “ 


san 


39.5 


176** 
244 


282 
10.5 


325 


20.8 


f 


| on 


Public current 
expenditure 
secondary education 
per pupil 
oF PPP in constant. 
2009 US$ 
1990 20% 
97 10 993% 
13384 
10 6307 
118492 
11859 
8727 
БЕГИ 
7750 
ШИГ 
4393 
859 818» 
15961 
8220 
Та 1912 
5966, 7 904r 
6580 8299 
8642 115047 
10416 13 407 
10 6 
eo 210 
1434 1010 
479" 
732 2 089 
105** 109% 
310" 
3337°* 
280 
252 260 
570** 
44 
x 99 
348 192 
763 · ü 
42 
55 
180** 
42 348 
Т] 
205°* fi 
P 505 
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Table 9 (continued) 


| 
| 
| 


peti 


51 59 8 159 
46 E 


305 


Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

South Africa 

South Sudan 

Swaziland 

Togo 

Uganda 

United Republic . 
[Zambia 


mu 
World! 
Countries in ton 


Developed countries 
Developing countrie 


‘Arab States 
Central and Easter E~ 
Central Asia 
East Asia and the Ps: 
East Asia 
Pacitic 
Latin Атегіса/Сапе е 
Caribbean 
Latin America 
N. America/W. Sung 
South and West Asis 
Sub-Saharan Africa 


Countries with low income 

Countries with middie income 3 E р ve | 
Lower middle | i L * TN А 
Upper middie | 

(Countries with high income 


Source: UNESCO Institute for Statistics database UIS, 20121. Bank. They are 
Note; The country groupings by income level presented in the tables are as defined by the World Валі wk 
\.All regional values shown are medians. The median values of 1999 and 2010 are not comparable since they 


4 T 11. 
based ot countries by income group as revised in July 20 
ased onthe My based onthe same number of countries. 

for 2001. 
Data in bold are for the school year ending in 2011, those in italics are for 2000 and those in bold italic are 
bos аге for the school year ending in 2009 


а are for the school year ending in 2008. 
la are for 2007 
М National estimate. 
I] UIS partial estimate 
No data available 
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Table 10 
Trends in basic or proxy indicators to measure EFA goals 
| GOAL 1 | SO GOAL 3 [| 
Early childhood care and Universal primary. {| 
education | education Learning needs of all youth and. adults | 
GROSS ENROLMENT | NET ENROLMENT i 
RATIO [GER] IN PRE- | RATIO (NER) IN PRIMARY 
| PRIMARY EDUCATION EDUCATION YOUTH LITERACY RATE (15-24] 
|. School year ending in School year ending in | 
| 199 2010 1999 2010 1985-19941 2005-2010! 1985-195 
| To | тоз Total Total Toal | бї | тош GPI || Toni 
| Country or territory [2] 1%) [7 %% ( (F/M) ® нм 1 19 
| Arab States 
1 | Algeria | 2 T 9» 96 74 072* 9* | ow* | sv 
2 | Bahrain? | 38 T ok: 7 97° 0.99" 00 | 100 J| Bá* 
3 | Djibouti | 04 | 4 „ | è tee 2 ds 
4 | Egypt 10 24 sd 63° 07* | es: | o D 
5 | Iraq 5 E | 89 I" ss. 83 0.95 
& | Jordan 29 32 89 91 Е 99" 100° : 
7 | Kuwait? 85 82 9 9 8 0эз° 99° 1.00* 74 · 
в | Lebanon 6 81 92°" 92 e "ee Ne 
9 | Libya 5 : = F 98 097 100 1.00 7 
10 | Mauritania x 61 l vee в | 09 | T 
11 | Morocco 62 a | 7 9; || se 0.64" 79° 083* | 42° 
12 | Oman Am IET 94 m эв" 100% |) 
1з | Palestine 28 3» 22 87 | E “ 9? | 10 | 
14 | Qatar | 25 55 | 91 3 e e 97 | · || 76* 
15 | Saudi Arabia ME EE mE w pee 88" 086" 9B | 098 nw 
16 | Sudan [pre-secession] * т || д" i В 7 87 | 0932 || 
17 | Syrian Arab Republic | 8 10 | 94 93: 2 К * [| ow |l А 
18 | Tunisia Tere : | * 98: 8 | o8 +” | os | 59 
19 | United Arab Emirates? “ | e 82* 104* $t сщ" | n 
20 | Yemen (XA e $29 wd 78 60° 04° | 8 [| om 37° 
Central and Eastern Europe 
21 | Albania a] 56 | „ЛЧ ae: || © 99° 1.01" ll es 
22 | Belarus вз „% om E wo | ges | 100" 1.00* 98" 
23 Bosnia and Herzegovina i vedete 87 100 1.00 
24 | Bulgaria ae Е | | sg [T | ES 98* поа. 
25 | Croatia spon) al 98 | 8 100° | 100 100 | 97° 
26 | Czech Republic | a 106 A Ew E 
27 | Estonia | m 905 94 36 100* 100 · 10 00 || шо 
28 | Hungary 9 | sy BB жб |а EGER ЕЕ 1 
29 | Latvia 5 | & | 92˙· 95 100° 00. | 30 | 10 |ж 
30 | Lithuania 50 л % эз 100* 10* 100 1000 в | 
31 | Montenegro з || 83 2 9% | 1 
32 | Poland 49 66% 97 96 1 E TENE Hor rm m 
33 | Republic of Moldova 48 Т] 8? | "88 | 100* 100° 9 | 10 
34 | Romania 68 yon 29 89 988 || 99 [| "10 ? | 10 
35 | Russian Federation* ul w | = ?** || 30 10.100 100 | 
36 | Serbia 8 om 5 TT er ET | 
37 | Slovakia | 79 9 | 2 Ж 25 Ar 7 | 
38 | Slovenia LE NE | EST 7 100* 1.00* 100 1.00 
39 | TFYR Macedonia ls 5 | 95 в sw 099 · » 10 
40 | Turkey | CP ЕЕ" oF 93° 092° эв" O98" || 
41 | Ukraine LL ee e 91 E ш | 100 
Central Asia 
42 | Armenia 7250 ПЕЕ TRES T) ppe m 100* 1.00* 100 100 | 99% 
43 | Azerbaijan” | 18 | 25 | 89 84 = 100" 100 | 
ш | Georgia | 35 ә ||. 100: E E 50 10 
45 | Kazakhstan {= 48 ser | ss 100 | 100" 100 | 10 || se 
46 | Kyrgyzstan 10” namen e 87° 87 ES 25 100° | 10 || 
47 | Mongolia 26 77 87 99 e v 96 + ыр: bancos 
48 | Tajikistan 8 E 95 97 100* 100 | 100 1 || ав 
49 | Turkmenistan 5 e n 55 100 1.00 | 
50 | Uzbekistan 24 26 90 ш 100 
East Asia and the Pacific 
51 | Australia 103 78 94 97 к sd fs ; if 
52 | Brunei Darussalam 81 88 эв" 1.00“ 100 1.00 вв" 
53 | Cambodia 5% з || е % 87* 037* Ка 
54 | China* 37 54 94 · 0.94" 99 100 78* 
55 | Cook Islands 86 181 85 “ E , : 
5& | DPR Korea . - 100* 100° 
57 | Fiji 15 18: 94 97: E : 
58 | Indonesia ne 43 9o** 96 96 098" s 100° 82° 
59 Japan 83 88 100 100 
40 | Kiribati bs 9gee 
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0,99" 
0.97" 


0.98, 


0.89* 


0.78* 


0.86* 


GOAL 4 


Improving levels of adult 


94. 


literacy 
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Gender parity in primary education 


GROSS ENROLMEN? PATIO [GER] 


School уез” onding in 


GPI Total 
IF/MI *l 
051 
1,00 
071 s 
one T 
083 
101 * 
102 
066. 
099 
097 y 
082 114 
0.99 i 
1.00 91 
105 à 
ogs 3 
0.92 
055 
1 059 
Кот 056 
E 
109 0.98 ? 
т 0.99 е 
ies | | 
ш EET. 
| оз 0.98 
| qm 099 
P 037 i 
| m 098 Я 
% pe > 
Кш | боз » 
107 
wo 057 m 
шоо | os 74 
% | б % 
103 09 к. 
ne 099 - M 
E 0.98 101 
% 099 96 
12 058 10 
Т8 091 102 
1 0.99 $» 
; 
m Tor 103 
% И 91 
x 0.99 109 
y 101 ти 
А 059 100 
% 101 2 
2 099 102 
s 1.00 38 
A 
E 1.00 TE 
T6 is m 
15 Ber m | 
ш 103 m. | 
" 055 i 
А ДЫ D 
101 pe пв 
108 vi 103 
Var us 


2010 


Table 10 
GOALS GOALG 
Gender parity in secondary education Educational quality 
| PUPIL/TEACHER RATIO IN 
| GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO (GERI SURVIVAL RATE TO GRADE 5 PRIMARY EDUCATION? 
| School year ending in School heat ending in | ^ Schoolyear ending in 
1999 2010 1999 | 0 | 199 2010 
GPI Total GPI Total GPI Total | Таш 
(F/M) (%) | AF/MI 4000 AF/MI 1% lU] | 
Arab States 
0.94 E ve | e {| чё 95 95 28 23 
% | 110 | the ts || % ССД 18. E 
0.90 M 0.72 з p ow | 64% 40 
0.94** 80** 0з1°* | 056 z sr. 22° 
35 054 | ss вв" | 21 
1.00 85 104 87 | ш » © 
109** 103°* E | © | | 96 13 
057 п“ 109°* 81 | aim | | 95 м" 
105 18% 0.75** ze | om | 8 w 47 
0.94 y | 07 it | © 2 “ 28 
097 ul 1,01 [ло ow | 94 25 
0.98 78 1,02 XE ANT Ж 38 | 
1.00 88 1 9 121 | w | 13 
0.99 th | 101 095 „Ж 94 — 58 | 
0.90" 26 ee E 088: Bare D 24˙· 
0.98 "SE S. n 101 92 25 
0.96 74 | 09 | 90" 1065 92 | 96 24 
83 w qoo ss 92 . 16 
082 40 03 | ще» 0.62"* ж" 22“ 
Central and Eastern Europe 
059 73 095 & | 0% | ^ 95 з” | 20 n 
1.00 85 1.05 E 65 20 | 15 22 
1.02 ; em я 103 ^ ө ” 
1.00 (NEL ни] 89 095 | 18 | 7 | 
1.00 84 102 monem Я 8 19 14 25 
099: 82 14 | 90° My | 98 ww 18 1% 26 
0.9% 7 1 | x | wr | 99 9» 16 D т 
099 эз 101 ж | ow | Ж " 10° 28 
0.99 89 1.04 95 0.98 | 96 15 12 20 
0.99 % 1.00 9 -| m || 17 13 3 
0.98 er $ 104 107 ve $e es - E 
099 100 099 9 0| ow 9 980 n 10° 2 
1.00 83 0.98 $8 102 pn 21 | 16 эз 
0.99 81 115 $ | 099 | : „ | w |u 
1.00: 92 Fas ж | ow || J 18 LE 
0.99 gps 10t** 91 102 | | E 16 E 
039 вш 1.02 90 1.01 | 19 s V 
0.99: 100 103 | mo aw | 100 14 17: з 
101 82 098 | 84 0.99 22 16 » 
0.98 69 049 7E 091 92 se zm в 
101 98 we] 96 058* is | 20 16 а 
- Central Asia 
1.02 92 — 92 1.02 | 20" v а 
09 | 78 099 85 098 г | 19 Ш а 
103 79 098 Bé 34 3 96 | 17 8° “ 
мо | ә 1.00 100 057 m |” ж |s 
0.99 | вз 102 Ber 099° 2 " | 2 24 ES 
0.98 61 | 126 89 107 94 | 32 30 47 
096 75 0.86 87 087 | | | 2 à 25 45 
* | 2% = | Ve E "T m 
0.97 | 86 0.98 106 0.98 Se 21 16 50 
East Asia and the Pacific 
157 | 10 131 095 18° ; s1 
88 109 110 103 — 98 14" n 5 
16 053 Ab** 090** 63 62" 53 48 55 
1 = 8i 104 ә 22 17 E 
60 108 82 1.20 84 18 16 85 
78 un 86 109 87 D 28 26 57 
| sg 095** 7 1.00 89 8b 22 16 58 
100 101 102 1.00 100 2 8 s 
| 59 123 86 nnm 72 25 a 
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Table 10 (continued) 


| | GOAL 1 r СОА e il GOAL 3 B GOAL 4 
| | Early childhood care and | Universal primary | || 
| education B education — Е _Learning needs of all youth and adults pa Improving levels of adult literacy 
| GROSS ENROLMENT NETENROLMENT — | р 
| RATIO (GER) IN PRE- | RATIO [NER] IN PRIMARY | | 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. EDUCATION lH YOUTH LITERACY RATE (15-24) | ADU. LITERACY RATE (15 and 
| School year ending in School year ending in | | | | 
зз 2010 T9 | 30 084% 2005-2010! | 1985-190 | 
= m | = Tak 2 n 
| EM | Toat ты | тош GP | Тош a бр! Total PI 
Country or territory 1%} 1%) | w ы | 1%) AF/MI (088 | м (%) MI 
& | Lao PDR 8 22 77 97 | | м* 0,88* T om 
& | Macao, China 9 80 85 82 ата | | 100" | мо Hs 8 ose 
43 | Malaysia? „ 95 e 96" 81000 · 83° e EN 
ва | Marshall Islands | 57 46 99 te | ^. E 
65 | Micronesia, F, 5 37 s | [rese ss ж “ si 
% | Myanmar 2 10 | 96 0.99 | se % 
4? | Nauru‘ 74 D : E | 
6a | New Zealand 85 9з 99 99 | 
% Niue“ 154 LIE | | 2 
70 | Palau* 63 9" | © “ E 
7» | Papua New Guinea — 100" ae zo ED E. nn 2 “ % 
72 | Philippines 30 5i 90 88 9 |- 10 98° 1.02% 94 д" 95 1o 
73 | Republic of Korea | % 119 99 9 e Er “ poss ES 
% | Samoa | Bare з 2 9» || e roe % | too 98° » 99 100 
75 Singapore? 3 ede ae $5 | a. 100" | — 100 89* y 96° [1] 
76 | Solomon Islands | 3e | a A. T а ce cde 
7 | Thailand 9 100 | | e 1.00* 4% | sf 
78 | Timor-Leste | 85 80* 0.98 58° g 
79 | Tokelau‘ 99 I Mi | 3 ы “ 
80 | Tonga 29 | 91 99° 1.00* 100" 
81 | Tuvalu‘ 96 on E | 25 Е 
82 | Vanuatu boss 59 CLE КРАНЫ х | E] ЕРЕ РЧ — 
83 | Viet Nam | 4 82 % | 98 94 009 97 099 . вв“ ze 9з | 000 
Latin America and the Caribbean a 
ва | Anguilla? NP ossa 95 es pcc ga | [чобу ы) 2 E 
85 | Antigua and Barbuda 57 757 - 87 a | 3 D Ж i 9 =й 
вв | Argentina | в m || $ К 9 | тоо" 9 | 10 эв. B | oW 
87 | Aruba 95 12 || 98 10 „% co: m 10% 
88 | Bahamas " exem Le PEST | а it 
вә | Barbados 75 108* sse | фы ST “> | || 
90 | Belize | 24 4& | 88" | 95 76* 10t* | | 70* taut * 
91 | Bermuda 8 Mek | ТЕЕ ИГУ He LOMA E БР тте ч» E. 
92 | Bolivia, P. S. | u 45 98 T 94° 095* 99* 09 || 80* nese D 09" 
эз | Brazil | 58 55 o dae tss MT | 9g* vor || m 90" 10" 
% | British Virgin Istands* | & Tre (3637 | baz х || ә P 
эв | Cayman Islands |o oy | T EREA | eee 7 СУЫ vs zie % 000 
% | Chile 0 5e | = | 9e || 1000 | — 99 Ж l| оде 59" D 100" 
97 | Colombia | 3 49 эз ё 51. 103° 9* | loi - ait T 93° 147 
98 | Costa Rica 47 КЕЕ |ы 2 — 8 10 % 10 
9» | Cuba 105 104 97 эв | 100 100 wo | 9 
100 | Dominica. 82 " 95 p | у рн e p 
101 | Dominican Republic [з 38 аз T W те vu cd aae 102* T 90° 100 
102 | Ecuador 65 12е в —| osx [| ose 059* 9" 10% ss 0.95" 2 к 
103 | El Salvador lo “ | е | 2 85* 1.00* 96 мб | 74 · 02 · Bit 0.94 
104 | Grenada | 790 53 z X ed | e ue р 
105 | Guatemala | 4 а 8 76e os | а 95. а 080° 75 ш 
106 | Guyana 101 76 81 : Bis д um. m 25 
107 | Haiti E Fi eee ee | ст | ож || 19 195 
108 | Honduras | 2 "m 8? 96 95° Me | 3 e| M 
109 | Jamaica 79 13 90** 82 — | 2 | 9s "gros p . 
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GOAL 6 
Educational quality 
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| GOAL 1 || GOALS H- 
Early childhood care and Universal Sm | 
education education | Learning needs of all youth and adults. 
“GROSS ENROLMENT | — NETENROLMENT — | 
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GOAL 4 


Improving levels of adult literacy 
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Table 10 
GOALS | | GOALG 

| 
| Gender parity in secondary education | | Educational quality 

|! [ 
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GOAL 1 GOAL 2 | GOAL 3 Ec GOAL 4 
Early childhood care and Universal primary 
education education Learning needs of all youth and adults Improving levels of. adult litera 
GROSS ENROLMENT NET ENROLMENT s 
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Sources: UNESCO Institute for Statistics database [UIS, 2012] Enrolment ratios in 2. Based on headcounts of pupils and teachers, 
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the table are based on the United Nations Population Division estimates, revision 
2010 [United Nations, 2011], median variant. 

Note A; The country groupings by income level presented in the tables are as 
defined by the World Bank, They are based on the list of countries by income group 
as revised in July 2011 

Note B: The median values for 1999 and 2009 are not comparable since they are not 
necessarily based on the same number of countries. 

1. Data are for the most recent year available during the period specified. See the 
web version of the introduction to the statistical tables for a broader explanation of 
National literacy definitions, assessment methods, and sources and years of data. 
For countries indicated with [*], national observed literacy data are used. For all 
others, UIS literacy estimates are used. The estimates were generated using the UIS 
Global Age-specific Literacy Projections model. Those in the most recent period are 
for 2010 and are based on the most recent observed data available for each country. 


3. Enrolment ratios for one or both of the two school years were not calculated due 
to inconsistencies in the population data, 

4. National population data were used to calculate enrolment ratios. 

5. Enrolment and population data used to calculate enrolment rates exclude 
Transnistria. 

6, In the Russian Federation two education structures existed in the past, both start- 
ing at age 7, The most common or widespread one lasted three years and was used 
to calculate indicators; the second one, in which about one-third of primary pupils 
were enrolled, had four grades. Since 2004, the four-grade structure has been 
extended all over the country. 

7. Enrolment and population data exclude the Nagorno-Karabakh region 

8. Children enter primary school at age 6 or 7. Since 7 is the most common entrance 
age. enrolment ratios were calculated using the 7-11 age group for both enrolment 
and population. 
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н PUPIL/TEACHER RATIO IN 
GROSS ENROLMENT PATIO IGERI [ SURVIVAL RATE TO GRADE 5 PRIMARY EDUCATION? 
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2010 1999 2.2009 1999 2010 
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9. Enrolment ratios for one or both of the two school years were not calculated due 
10 lack of United Nations population data by age- 
0 A include French overseas departments and territories [DOM-TOM]. 
11. Due to the continuing discrepancy in enrolment by single age, the net enrolment 
1105 їп primary education is estimated using the age distribution from the 2007 
5 5 as from the school year ending in 2007. 
ata in bold are for the school year ending in 2010 for survival rates, and the school 
Bon ending in 2011 for enrolment and pupil/teacher ratios. Those in italics are for 
00 and those in bold italic are for 2001. 
{2} Data аге for the school year ending in 2009 
У Data are for the school year ending in 2008. 
(kl Data are for the school year ending in 2007. 


[*] National estimate. 
J For country level data: UIS partial estimate; for regional and other country- 
grouping weighted averages: partial imputation due to incomplete country coverage 
{between 33% and 60% of population for the region or other country grouping). 

[1 The category is not applicable or does not exist. 

|. --] No data available. 
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Young people on a tailoring course at 
St Anthony Vocational Training Centre in Musoma 


United Republic of Tanzania. The course is 
supported by the NGO Terre des Hommes. 


AID TABLES 


Aid tables 


Іпёгоб:: соп! 

The data on sed in this Report are derived from 
the OECD lic: ational Development Statistics (105) 
databases record information provided annually 
by all тет”. intries of the OECD Development 
Assistance mittee [DAC], as well as a growing 
number of а that are not members of the 
committee 05 databases are the DAC database, 
which prov jgregate data, and the Creditor 
Reporting © n (CRS), which provides project- and 
activity-le\ з. In this Report, total figures for official 


developmen stance [ODA] come from the DAC 
database w^ | e for sector-allocable aid and aid 
to educati: ne from the CRS. Both are available at 
www.oecd iac/stats/idsonline 

Official dey ent assistance are public funds 
provided to (oping countries to promote their 
economi cial development. It is concessional; 
that is, it ta he form either of a grant or of a loan 
carrying ә rate of interest than is available on the 
market anc ally, a longer repayment period. 

A more exi ve version of the aid tables including 
total ODA рет recipient is available on the Report's 
Website, Hort. unesco. org 


Aid recipients and donors 

Developing countries are those in Part | of the DAC List 
of Aid Recipients: all low and middle income countries 
except twelve Central and Eastern European countries 
and a few more advanced developing countries. 


Bilateral donors are countries that provide development 
8ssistance directly to recipient countries. Most are 
members of the DAC, a forum of major bilateral donors 
established to promote aid and its effectiveness. Non- 
DAC bilateral donors include Brazil, China, India and 
Some Arab states. Bilateral donors also contribute 
Substantially to the financing of multilateral donors 
through contributions recorded as multilateral ODA. 


Multilateral donors are international institutions with 
government membership that conduct all or a significant 
Part of their activities in favour of developing countries. They 


Auk Set of statistics and indicators related to this introduction is posted in Excel format 
e EFA Global Monitoring Report website at www.efareport.unesco.org 
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include multilateral development banks le. g. the World 
Bank and the Inter-American Development Bank), United 
Nations agencies and regional groupings (e.g. the European 
Commission]. The development banks also make non- 
concessional loans to several middle and higher income 
countries; these are not counted as part of ODA. 


Types of aid 

Total ODA: bilateral and multilateral aid for all sectors, 
as well as aid that is not allocable by sector, such as 
general budget support and debt relief. In Table 1, total 
ODA from bilateral donors is bilateral aid only, while aid 
as percentage of gross national income (GNI) is bilateral 
and multilateral ODA. 


Sector-allocable ODA: aid allocated to a specific sector, 
such as education or health. It does not include aid for 
general development purposes le. g. general budget 
support], balance-of-payments support, debt relief or 
emergency assistance. 


Debt relief: includes debt forgiveness, i.e. the extinction 
of a loan by agreement between the creditor (donor) 
and the debtor [aid recipient), and other action on debt, 
including debt swaps, buy-backs and refinancing. In the 
DAC database, debt forgiveness is reported as a grant 
and therefore counts as ODA. 


Country programmable aid: defined by subtracting 
from total ODA aid that: 


is unpredictable by nature [humanitarian aid and 
debt relief]; 


m entails no cross-border flows [administrative 
costs, imputed student costs, and costs related to 
promotion of development awareness, research in 
donor countries and refugees in donor countries]; 


m is not part of cooperation agreements between 
governments [food aid and aid from local 
governments]; 


m is not country programmable by the donor (соге 
funding of NGOs]. 


Country programmable aid is not included in the aid 
tables, but is used in a few places in the Report. 
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ANNEX 


Education aid 
Direct aid to education: aid to education reported 
in the CRS database as direct allocations to the 


education sector. It is the total of direct aid, as defined 


by the DAC, to: 


m basic education, defined by the DAC as covering 
primary education, basic life skills for youth and 
adults, and early childhood education; 


W secondary education, both general secondary 
education and vocational training; 


m post-secondary education, including advanced 
technical and managerial training; 


W education, ‘level unspecified’, which refers to 
any activity that cannot be attributed solely to the 
development of a particular level of education, 
such as education research and teacher training. 
General education programme support is often 
reported within this subcategory, 


Total aid to education: direct aid to education plus 
20% of general budget support (aid provided to 
governments without being earmarked for specific 
projects or sectors] to represent the estimated 

15% to 25% of budget support that typically benefits. 


Total aid to basic education: direct aid to basic 


education, plus 1096 of general budget support, plus 
50% of education, ‘level unspecified'. 


Commitments and disbursements: A commitment is 
a firm obligation by a donor, expressed in writing and 
backed by the necessary funds, to provide specified 
assistance to a country or multilateral organization. 
Disbursements record the actual international 


transfer of financial resources or of goods or services. 


Starting with the 2011 Report, disbursement figures 
are used in the text and the aid tables, while in 
previous years commitments were reported. As 

the aid committed in a given year can be disbursed 
later, sometimes over several years, the annual aid 
figures based on commitments cannot be directly 
compared to disbursements. Reliable figures on aid 
disbursements have only been available since 2002, 
which consequently is used as the base year. 


Current and constant prices: aid figures in the 
DAC databases are expressed in US dollars, 

comparing aid figures between years, 
required to compensate for inflation an: 


-hanges in 


exchange rates, Such adjustments гез: in aid being 
expressed in constant dollars, i.e. in dollars fixed at 
the value they held in a given reference vac r, including 
their external value in terms of other currer cies. 

This Report presents most aid data in сог: 1 int 2010 
US dollars. 


Source: OECD-DAC, 2012a, 2012b. 
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Table 1 

Table 1: Bilaterat and multilateral ODA 
| Ты он | | Debt relief and other actions 

{> ot lee Total ОВА 63 Sector-allocableODA relating to debt 

Constant 2010 US$ millions | Constant 2010 US$ millions ^ Constant 2010 US$ millions 

| 2002-2003 2002-2003 f 2002-2003 | 

annual 8 annual annual 

average | 2009 200 | 201! average | 2009 | 2010 || average | 2009 | 2010 
Australla 1799 | 2859 320 | 34d 026 029 032 035 1224 | 222 | 260 #8 | 4 8 
| Austria 443 490 612 450 023 030 032 027 206 | 302 | 9 54 57 155 
Belgium 1577 | 1535 2051 | 1490 052 | 085 0.64 053 m2 | 11% | 1128 703 105 556 
Canada 2489 | 358! 3926 | 377 026 030 034 031 100 | 2415 | 2645 13 55 57 
Denmark 1592 | 1874 | 2109 | 2072 090 | 088 091 | 0.86 520 | 997 | 148 0 - 47 
Finland 390 755 839 7h 035 | 05 055 | 052 266 | A 520 0 - é 
France 6368 | 589% 7787 | 7975 039 | 047 050 | 0% 2939 | 5045 | 5370 | 3369 1829 | 1709 
| Germany 5044 679 80% | вао 028 | 035 оз | 040 | 38] | ёз | 827 | тта us | 286 
Greece 261 287 ДД 5% оз | ww | оту оп 2% | 24 м || = 
Ireland 404 643 585 588 040 | 054 052 052 286 456 406 | z D 
E 1541 835 79 | 1492 0% | om | os| 019 || зї 536 ssa || 909 10 | 275 
Japan 8231 | 547 | 7332 | 5804 022 018 | 020 018 || 4156 | 9707 | 12520 | 772 м2 | 190 
| Kuwait? 88 222 21 i | и | a2 || 5 | : 
Luxembourg 225 265 262 262 082 104 105 059 w o 182 206 || ‚| : А 
Netherlands 3765 4% | bss | 398 081 082 | 081 075 1657 | зз | 328 | шл 42 499 
| New Zealand 186 267 m | ж 023 | 028 | 0% 028 221 168 185 > - | 
Norway 2300 | 350 | 3561 | 3190 091 106 | 1л0 100 || 1153 | 22% | 2426 26 s w 
Portugal 278 266 % 49 025 023 | 029 029 z2| m 264 4 2 B 
Republic ol Ki 283 665 901 92 0.06 оло | 012 012 " D 882 | > - | 2 
Spain 1488 | 4272 | 3999 | 218 025 04 | 043 om | 939 | змо | 32% | 14 193 433 
Sweden 218 | 329 | 295 | 32% 082 | 112 | 097 | 10) || 100 | 1980 | 16 || "7 22 E 
| Switzeriana 1282 | 1821 | 1707 | 1992 035 | 045 040 94 | 6e | в 77 | % 169 32 
| United Агар Er 1002 841 380 | 035 | 0.16 + 701 347 + | ” | Ы 
| United Kin; 4368 7515 8017 7562 033 | 0.51 | 0.57 0.595 1795 5684 6314 436 43 | 183 
| United Siate 15004 | 25463 | 26587 | 26524 034 021 021 020 | 8377 | 17853 | 18914 1775 259 | 186 
| Total bilaterais 62728 85921 | 91350 | 86909 % M 032 031 | 31621 | 67505 | 74990 | 10562 | 32% 4869 
| African De. i 96 | 3420 | 2345 a] = тат w[ me] se 
Arab Fund tor € nd вәз 1008 | 1021 || - | - 
Social Decor | | | 
Asian Devetopmunt дал 1930 | | | aem || . - 1 
Special Fundo | | 
Asian Devevopmient Fund’ | | | * . 
EU institute: 2437 124% | 12570 1460 | 8379 | 8201 4 154 2 
World Bank IIDA) 10248 | 129012 | 12123 | 9735 | n2% | 9987 512 | 1555 | 2002 
Inter-American Development 1034 1206 | 596 74 š 424 
| Bank Special Fund | | | | 
| International Monetary Fund 2509 289 | 2973 | | | an 119 | 1627 
| [Concessional Trust Funds] | || 
OPEC Fund for International 329 327 s^ il 290 | 310 = x 14 
Development | | 
UNDP a| аз | | ss 82 - - - 
UNICEF 8:99 „ | 1050 | | "T m o А р 
UN Peacebuilding Fund 43 s | 43 47 = - - 
UN Наа and Works Agency for т 545 | 388 429 - - - 
alestine Relugees 
World Food Programme 295 88 “ д ы 
| Total multilaterals“ С 17943 | 40371 E 29375 | 30226 || 1267 | 3153 | 4874 
Total | men 122 1 88 36920 | 105216 || 11829 | 6378 | 94 
Notes: 


1. Preliminary data. 


2. Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates are not part of the DAC but are included in its Creditor Reporting System ICRSI database from 2009 onwards 

^ The Asian Development Fund is a donor to education but does not report to the OECD on disbursements. 
5 The total includes ODA from other multilaterals not listed above. 

[indicates that data are not available, |-] represents a nil value. 


Tou ODA represents net disbursements. Sector-allocable 
otal ODA from DAC donors is bilateral ODA only, while ODA as % of GNI includes multilateral ODA. 


Source: OECD-DAC (2012a, 201 2b). 


ODA and debt relief and other actions relating to debt represent gross disbursements, 
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Table 2: Bilateral and multilateral aid to education 


| | b у Direct aid to Secondary 
Total aid to education Total aid to basic education Direct aid to education Direct aid to basic education education 
Constant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ millio 


2002-2003. | (2002-2003, 2002-2003 20025 2002-2003 
annual | | annual | annual annual. | : annual | 
average 2009 | 2010 average 2009 2010 | average 2009 2010 average | 2009 | 2010 average | 2009 | 20 
| | 
|. | а % m | б | 135 лэ | 1 340 262 4 88 83 2 138] ы 
Austria es 1% 131 5 5 5 65 125 130 3 з | 3 w| 4 
| Belgium 146 237 21 ^3 a 3 141 27| 219 15 wl n 17 9| oa 
| Canada 257 418 483 107 219 | 237 253 400 ат 7¹ 122 | 150 Ш % w 
| Denmark 50 8 10 23 а 85 46 70 мт 10 15 3 às П 
Finland sj 47 7 m 25 so |} з! as 50 8 ? 8 Ja 15. 
France | 137 | 1786 | 185 | 79 | 34 381 1353 | 1736 | 1739 2 4 22 %| 27| шщ 
| Germany | 11 | та | її | mu | ол | 3% | 10a | ves | v „% | ow es wli n 
Greece “ 94 86 30 12 | Sj a эз 86 25 8 6 aj s П 
Ireland % cm 7 | 4 54 | 4 з 82 “ 15 30 1 1 6 3 
Italy 45 m| m v| s 2$ || a n2 ө | 1 24 10 2 | и 
Japan e| r1]w; | 10% | 3| 32 329 | | 907 | 10 | 9 85 133 45 "| 9$ 
| Kuwait! 2 | 2 “ 20 | | 
| Luxembourg m © um i 2d А 32 E Е: 9 7 “| т 
Netherlands. | эв 565 570 210 331 8 || | 55) в) 1% 273 | ж 1 з| uw 
| New Zealand | » 58 60 | 2 26 2 7 55 57 | 9 22 % ? 2 1 
Norway 185 | 39 | 3 || 1% 226 17 172 300 25 | 84 182 153 9 n 9 
Portugal | “ee | | n" 13 13 73 7 73 7 5 | 1 8 | é 5 
‚ Republic of Korea E 86 150 | 20 | 23 || 86 150 | 13 | n 2 Ш 
Spain 198 | 385 369 60 23 x 198 | 358 364 43 145 140 45 57 
| Sweden 104 135 144 68 95 111 8 | 10 120 42 72 в 3| 6 6 
Switzerland 64 68 54 30 27 16 58 et 4B 23 15 7 26 12 u 
United Arab Emirates? zn 24 35 e| 10] 17 2 22 18 m 0 | ! 0 
United Kingdom 263 941 881 181 601 500 182 831 751 108 334 | 28 | 15 5 
United States 403 887 | 889 | 255 en ш 2% 801 889 156 525 586 n 3 Ш 
| Total bilaterals _| S7 | sé | 9765 || тты | 3766 | 3721 || 5237 | 9029 | 9254 || 1058 2301 | 2431 % 900 
Alfican Development Fond |] wl] & s| я т] Woy) iwi) т % 12|] ~ 
| eee Economic and Social A 25 8 bi 9 "mI zd 25 в || td 1 é 5 
Asian Development Bank Special " | Й a | А , u А J РА) » | 
Asian Development Fund? oes | EM va. | Tm doy = “an LE gee TE Bv ў | 
EU institutions 210 | 1072 | 1236 100 435 574 Д 845 | 925 24 151 242 в | 
| World Bank БА) Vine | 1487 | 1280 || 748 808 679 || 114 | 1480 | 127 624 527 437 101 | 
etn ee — a] . # 2 a] os ea | a 
| | 
. | | mw wp mw] sos od | | | | 
| a i jose] ow | в || 12 12 34 23 12 i || 
UNDP | se | ey "a SS | 5 5 E &| é 755 á 5 
UNICEF | 7| 6 % y] ae 66 | 72 66 68 72 63 в | | 
| UN Peacebuilding Fund | =] 1 BN sl - ol) Ge 1 в 
date eine AIEI | эю z0 e| эю sol | эю, zm ж | зи 
| World Food Programme | wb Y H- as 37 si | 97 s - y st || | 
| Total multilaterals 1 таяв | 37.4 sms | 115 | 205 | 2068 13 | 2926 | 3059 | 7» | rm | 1249 E 
| Total | Télé | 13425 | 13488 || 2930 | 5701 | 8789 | $6571 11955 | 12313 179 | s4m | заво | sea | 122] TEES 
Notes. 


1. Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates are not part of the DAC but are included in its Creditor Reporting System [CRS] database from 2009 оп 
2. The Asian Development Fund is a donor to education but does not report to the OECD on disbursements. 

Aid from France, the United Kingdom and New Zealand includes funds disbursed to overseas territories [see Table 3]. 

L.l indicates that data are not available, .] represents a nil value. 

All data represent gross disbursements. 

Source: OECD-DAC (20122, 20126] 
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Table 2 
secondary DA 
теори. Education, level unspecified Share of basic education in 
— — — total aid to education 
tant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ millions 1%) 
2002-2003 | » 
annual | annual | 
2010 © average | 2009 2010 |! average 2009 | 2010 | 
4 89 83 3 | 39 AB Australia 
& 3 3 8 4 4 Austria 
52 3 19 18 17 Belgium 
n 176 161 42) 5 49 Canada 
43 85 56 51 53 Denmark 
+ 2% 35 56 53 52 Finland 
1039 255 155 227 13 19 2\ France 
| 
n 268 248 " v| » Germany 
9 5 19 13 10 Greece 
á 43 44 | e 56 Ireland 
55 27 38 4b 3 Italy 
5 à 2% 29 28 29 30 Japan 
5 : n Kuwait! 
4 5 2 м 25 Luxembourg 
IL Я 75 в [3 59 5 | Netherlands 
4 4 5 3 28 45 48 New Zealand 
49 3 58 67 56 Norway 
á 9 17 22 15 18 17 Portugal 
V 14 23 E 24 15 Republic of Korea 
55 109 129 38 56 5% Spain 
м 2 65 n Tm Sweden 
8 | n 47 39 2 Switzerland 
19 17 et . 49 United Arab Emirates" 
m 424 333 60 ва 57 United Kingdom 
n 204 7 63 76 m United States | 
390 $31 2137 2069 Е] EJ | з | V Total bilaterals | 
59 "v! 1 5 50 | | Анап Development Fund | 
| Arab Fund for Economic and Social 
17 2 d а Development 
a р 4 п а К " А: a | Asian Development Bank poss 
|| | | 
= = | ot - “ m on E z Asian Development Fund? 
16 за 354 9 9 10 5 10 " 48 ay 46 EU institutions 
122 249 555 482 n | "| n 13 13 67 5а з | Worid Bank [IDA] 
| | Inter-American Development Bank 
2 16 4 | та 2 3 188 2: n m 42 62 Special Fund 
| | 
| | International Monetary Fund | 
= | 16 19 9 "s | o * = * [Concessionat Trust Funds) 
| 
| | OPEC Fund for International 
8 <- 1| . 10 vi | 5 2 7 ” 36 52 Development 
0 о! 1 1 25 1 1 E 82 87 UNDP | 
a| ajf ? в n 15 П 9 9 98 ” UNICEF 
S = | 0 3 n 3 12 ы - 2 UN Peacebuilding Fund 
| е 
UN Relief and Works Agency for 
ш - | - | 63 61 = T 7 = 100 100 Palestine Refugees | 
. 0! o ES з 2 ER 42 54 we | 100 100 World Food Programme | 
% 3x | 1000 | 95 | eaque “|| сю w| w е 54 5% bote multilaterals 
алю || 1256 | 3147 | зв | 9 LE ILI € E э] a] Total 
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Table 3: Recipients of aid to education 


Direct aid to basic educati 
Constant 2010 US$ millior 


| Total aid to basic education per es р 
Total aid to education Total aid to basic education primary school-age child Direct aid to education 
Constant 2010 US$ milions Constant 2010 US$ millions | Constant 2010 US$ (|. Constant 2010 US$ millions 
1 1 | 
2002-2003 | 2002-2003, (2002-2003 2002-2003 ‘2002-2003 
annual annual ae | annual annual annual 
average 2009 2010 average 2010 average 2009 2010 average 2009 2010 average | 
Arab States | 108 | 198 | 184 | 20 | вз | 7» 5 aj 21 cw | 18@ | 1766 % | 
vec E y d 40 5| 3 | 4 10 | 4 40 | 2 
Algeria 132 136 ив 1| 5 6 0 2 з | з] 1 ив о | 
| Bahrain D г 0 + 0 : 2 0 - 
Djibouti 25 22 3 | ? 10 13 % m 125 27 | x 5 
Egypt 108 245 137 53 120 18 7 12 5 $9 208 | 1 a | 
Iraq | m “ 103 ij æj w 0 8 & || 7 „% из ! 
Jordan 134 20 186 5b | ш 142 % 168 159 т 165 | 186 D 
Lebanon 42 132 "5 1 55 50 3 121 na 42 131 118 D 
Libya 7 9 0 1 0 1 7 9 
| Mauritania 3i 28 зэ || m 10 n E 2 п 3 28 5 2 
Morocco | 30 322 20 17 з, а n 2 " 300 32 270 à 
Oman 1 2 4 0 0 1 0 2 5 1 2 2 
Palestine | a 262 321 20 216 236 47 491 53 || а 237 293 
Saudi Arabia | 3 | | 0 | | 0 | - | | 3 | 
Sudan! | 8|. в | n 52 в || | a 88 75 
Syrian Arab Republic E] по из 2 “j ajj 1 7 | 18 |} зв no 113 
Tunisia 103 178 mj 2] ж 5 2 10 5 103 m 128 
Yemen | 4| ш 2 2 mi| ж & 19 fa | -4 107 | е 
lone es 85 60 75 8 &| s 20 | ив 488 T 
Кее | ж 40 «„ s| s ? | 18 4| ы 
Albania | ж 70 n a2 в 4 152 2| 1s 78 70 n 
Belarus | ж e T E 1 Fale Ss 4 4. | = 2 2i 
Bosnia and Herzegovina | — 38 37 so n 3 3 | ы 16 15 35 37 35 í 
Croatia ] s 7 | a8 el 2 2 | 7 П Й 12 20 з 
| Montenegro А 5 & e “ в | | 5 é 
Republic of Moldova wo | og 50 2 | a 8 122 8 16 n à 
Serbia | а | s 63 9 4 m 28 4 | ш 39 is m ] 
TFYR Macedonia | n 6 m 4 " 8 35 s 6% 10 uj om 
Turkey "7 124 119 17 n “|| a E эз ж 119 3 
| Ukraine | = 76 75 4 | 5 | “| $ | à 5 76 75 
| Central Asia 139 231 a | 4 z| a в 10 | 17 102 22 272 % | 
{ 
homer od Е 17 * MEI — = 17 23 
Armenia 66 2 % 1 & [ m 53 "n2 9 2| и 1 
Azerbaijan | n 10 2 41 1 в 2 3 ? 10 12 1 
Georgia | 3 aj n 6 | 9 10 23 33 | a | 26 37 33 3 
Kazakhstan | 8 2 2 fF] a 261 3 2 8 2 2 1 
| Kyrgyzstan 12 28 2» 4 9 9 # | E % 5 22 21 0 | 
Mongolia | s 2 40 wi «| m 45 p т E] 2 % 8 
Tajikistan ? 28 25 4 7 7 в 25 25 | з 20 9 1 
Turkmenistan | 1 3 3 0 0 1 1 1 2 1 3| 3 0 | 
Uzbekistan “| 30 59 2 6 м 1 3 7 13 30 59 PI 
| EastAsia andthe Pacific | 1147 | 2305 | 240 | 20 n 636 1 4 4 1065 | 2092 | 1989 1% | 
UN within D 47 37 3 7 18 4 47 36 | 2 
Cambodia 48 в 51 18 2 2 8 n " E] 45 51 & 
| China ш ам | зш 17 57 2 0 1 0 m 8M 800 10 
| Cook stands 5:5 з & | 1 1 3 459 558 2034 3 3 4 || oO 
| DPR Korea | 2 2 3 0 1 2 0 1 2 2 2 3 o 
Note: 


1. Refers to the former Sudan, before the separation of the South in 2011 
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Table 3 


Direct aid to post-secondary 
fo secondary education — tion Share of direct aid to education Share of basic education 
cu | с іп sector-allocable ODA in total aid to education 
(2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 USS millions | 10 
| ‚002-2003 2002-2003 `\2002-2003 
annual annual annual 
2009 26е average 2009 2010 average 2009 2010 average 2009 2010 
mou en 6% 2751 ew jew | 2] 4| 4 
2 ; 32 a 10 16 15 66 9 | 18 
10 129 120 123 80 41 61 1 3 10 
59 1 
1 1% Ы 8 | n % 25 з | 42 
25 : “ 59 E 16 10 49 49 35 
5 à 5 " 1 4 5 14 40 39 
3 * 18 24 9 2 18 42 a om 
u 5 52 48 42 25 28 3 42 “ 
0 6 é w| 2 " а 12 
3 1 12 12 16 9 8 38 37 ET 
43 267 164 161 58 | 24 | 19 6 24 | 23 
0 0 ! 1 10 1 7 2 2| 2 
6 4 2 40 n 13 | % 42 82 | 7 
54 | 5 | 
17 0 10 п 21 9 7 13 87 е 
7 4 36 56 “& 4B | 39 42 4 a | 33 
“ 85 99 "3 w| а n 2 5 4 
5 ? 19 v 19 | 23 14 51 j 68 68 
| | | | 
% У 165 365 m 5 54 58 7 10 10 12 | 10 | 10 | 26 | 12 14 
3 ) 2 3 E 7 12 é é | é 8 8 | 25 | 14 17 
| | 
8 ; 5з 56 2 5 à | “we |” 0, 19 26 | m m a 9 P 
0 21 2 Е: w 2 ря E] п n Й 
3 18 28 25 о | 5 5 7 9| t || «d | 10 7 31 9 | 9 
1 п 16 ц ° | з Э | EI n n" 13 n n 1 8 9 
\ 2 3 TE 2 - 7| 0 - 8 10 2? 2 
3 é 13 2 2 1 e| 7 я {ғи 8 7 5 20 4| 9» 
M 2 28 32 10 7 8 2 10 9 5 9 8 25 «| m 
0 5 12 2 2 T 2 | 5 13 13 4 14 13 33 “ 38 
" 83 95 93 „| "^| n 2 ? | € 7 9 4 9 8 
1 68 66 z é 7 12 13 13 13 | в 
| 
aj a „ в | aa CA r 
| | 
A 2 м 12 0 a || 5 12 ё 13 || 7| « 
а 2 5 „ 5 | a А ww B 5 2 4 5 n 37 5 28 
p 0 5 в 10 1 1 2 3 5 7 4 Б | 7 || 34 | 9 n 
А 2 19 25 24 T 3 E 5 7 | ou Ej 4 | 20 | 2\ 2 
2 3 в 15 15 1 5 4 3 9 т 5 9 2 ov 22 w 
е 3 3 10 10 1 5 af] 6 1 9 4 Ш | 9 | | 2 | 32 
2 4 20 20 2 2 3| в || 5 9 ч 20 10 14 я | » x 
» 3 D 3 2 0 1 Й | 5 9 7 4 «| sil e| ü 87 
Я o 1 2 2 0 0 1 5 n 2| e| v 2 28 э 9 
Ц 28 7 13 m 2 5 5 | 7 " 4| t" 18 2 s 19 
206 186 т” | 1068 | 108 il wp | so 2 E „ W ү ow | а 2 25 30 
at 13 10 8 5 1 3 2 || е "| в m5 E 10 19 4 48 
| | 
5 10 17 15 14 | 13 12 14 10 7 7 n " 7 37 hh Du 
1 Ш 403 699 | 75 м 101 45 "n| 2 31 23 29 32 4 7 
0 0 1 1 1 | 1 2 «| 4 3 2 2 25 37 32 38 8? 
| 0 1 1 т [|l o | 0 ° 3 4 3 & 7 13 48 
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Table 3 (continued) 


Marshall Islands 
Micronesia, F. S. 
Myanmar 

Nauru 

| Niue 

Palau 

Papua New Guinea 
Philippines 
Samoa 

Solomon Islands 
Thailand 
Timor-Leste 
Tonga 

| Tuvalu 

Vanuatu 

Viet Nam 


the region 


Argentina 
Aruba 
Barbados 
Belize 
Bolivia, P. S. 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
| Costa Rica 
| Сиһа 

| Dominica 


Dominican Republic 


Ecuador 
| El Salvador 
Grenada 
| Guatemala 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Honduras 


Fiji 
Indonesia 
Kiribati 
Lao PDR 
Malaysia 
| 


Jamaica 
| Mexico 
| Nicaragua 
| Panama 
| Paraguay 
| Peru 


Saint Kitts and Nevis 


Saint Lucia 


Saint Vincent and the 


| Grenadines 
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Latin America and the 
Caribbean 
Unallocated within 


Antiqua and Barbuda 


Direct aid to basic ed 


ANNEX 
Total aid to basic education per |! 
Total aid to education Total aid to basic education primary school-age child Direct aidtoeducation — 

Constant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ Constant 2010 USS millions Constant 2010 US$ 
2002-2003. 2002-2003 2002-2003 2002-2003 1002-2003 
annual annual annual annual || annual 
average 2009 2010 average 2009 2010 average | 2009 2010 average 2010 average 

| | 
0| з | m 3 15 п 27 161 114 10 з 27 2 
% | ав | 420 48 1% 205 2 7 8 181 397 379 2 
9 4 5 3 1 1 223 76 89 9 4 5 0 
30 51 59 8 2 31 п з 3 224 4b 58 „ 
18 э | 4 | 1 2 2 0 1 DW E] 45 D 
D w | 1 5 в | 1 759 980 85 1 16 ! 0 | 
з 3 т | п 16 0 930 2 2 з 1 e | 
vl | a é n 19 1 4 8 "i2 27 з в | 
0 3 3 0 1 1 14 915 939 0 3 3 
4 1 | 2 0 1 || 11390 | 3187 4900 3 TE р | 
4 3 1 2 1 0 1059 | 104 эз | 1 1 1 о | 
84 | m» s| a 4 45 46 á 84 66 т a | 
3 91 106 ја él 1 3 5 3 n 53 5 
D 12 28 n 5 15 140 m 520 т п | sm 1 
7 " 2 2 13 м 2» 13 17 | в 17 17 о | 
й | sg 39 2 4 5 0 1 1 м 37 з9 0 
19 S| ж “| ш 16 26 82 & 106 з 36 2 
7 & | * 2 2 5 114 м2 ms 7 | & | 8 ' 
2 y | ts 1 0 0 547 2% 24 2 1 2 a | 
16 14 19 * as 8 102 152 221 16 ц 17 2 | 
131 470 313 39 189 124 4 2 19 115 331 т "| 
547 1039 2\2 385 әз 4 7 7 526 920 960 5? | 
E 28 53 4 8 м 10 28 58 
| e| 35 0 0 1 в 4 12 0 0 0 
20 3 м 2| 3 9 1 2 2 20 Ed 34 1 
D D 0 0 0 eiiie a é 0 0 0 
0 1 2 0 1 1 5 2 19 0 1 2 0 
85 т 7 53 35 3 3 20 23 в т тц m 
m % 108 n 2 a 0 2 2 E 96 108 2 
15 29 з 1 " 7 1 4 5 15 2 31 0 
wj «e| в 5 7 17 1 ue] 4 зм в 65 2 
à ? ? 0 3 3 1 5 é 4 D 9 0 
12 g 6 Я 2 2 з з 2 12 12 8 3 
1 1 2 gv 1 33 87 166 0 в 0 | 
| æ 35 55 13 18 25 v. [| 3 2% 2 3 48 2 
| s 70 % || 3 2 13 2 16 7 18 70 % | 2 
| 9 | a| 4| 3 14 " 3 7 20 8 18 2 | 
0 в & | } 2] 2 Е 173 132 0 1 1 |} | 
| a 40 44 | 15 9 | zm 8 9 12 29 40 4 x 
16 8 т |] é 4 0 51 34 4 14 6 1 || $ | 
2 96 164 12 0 9 9 42 69 23 79 119 9 
36 42 33 2 23 16 25 a | 3 | 35 42 » оз 
12 13 22 у *| Ж 25 2 ж || a 5 5 || 6 
з 60 56 2 10 9 0 1 1 за 60 56 1 
з | a ө | a 2 2 53 E] 49 т зз || 2 
5 5 3 s 1 1 1 3 3 é 5 | 0 
8 30 39 || 4 16 л 5 19 24 8 >»| a | 3 | 
35 n 54 9 21 19 3 6 5 35 67 | 54 | 7 | 
D D Moog D 1 2 15 86 0 9| о || | 
1 3 3 0 1 2 n 5 °з 1 1 3 | 0 | 
0 2] s 0 1 2 5 | w| mm 0 2 s! o 


AID TABLES 


mei aid to secondary education 
stant 2010 US$ millions 


2009 | 2010 
0 | 5 
ni 4 
0 й 
"|o? 
2 ] 
JE 
0 9 
1 ' 
0 0 
0 
1 9 
b 
0 4 
Ё 
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| ANNEX 
T Table 3 (continued) 
|} теш aia to basic education per 
Total aid to education Total aid to basic education primary school-age child | Direct aid to education 
| Constant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ Constant 2010 US$ millions 
2002-2003 2002-2003. 2002-2003 2002-2003. 
annual annual annual annual | T 
average 2009 20.10 average 2009 2010 average 2009 2010 average 200 2010 
Suriname 3 15 3 1 7 1 2 | 1% ? | 3 6 
| Trinidad and Tobago 1 1 1 0 0 0 1 > 1 1 
| Uruguay | 3 7 8 1 2 3 e 7 8 
Venezuela, B. В. | w 7 13 1 3 2 0 1 1 10 17 1 
South and West Asia % | 2172 | 2127 || 581 | 1379 | 1228 SISSE: 769 | 2147 | 2100 
ныл within 2 8 0 4 | | | 2 8 0 
Afghanistan 42 290 398 25 165 2n 4 э 50 м 280 391 15 110 
Bangladesh 14 27 343 [7] 166 207 D 10 15 135 27 мз в 149 
Bhutan 9 " п 5 4 3 45 | 38 27 9 m 9 j 2 
India 385 m 543 262 363 2 5 3 347 m 543 24 538 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 58 63 62 1 1 1 0 0 0 58 63 62 0 
Maldives 9 5 | 5 3 1 1 62 19 27 9 5 4 3 0 
Nepal 88 m 14) 36 129 70 10 35 19 55 m 132 7 m 
Pakistan 214 568 541 122 2 24 6 м 13 78 556 532 % 148 
Sri Lanka s| x 76 17 2 20 п 12 12 ц 56 76 2 " 
| Sub-Saharan Africa % | 385 | 378 140 | таю 1% а 15 „ || zwy | 2859 | 29% we | 1802 
| mecs d | 87 | % 20 || ж з 145 | | % ш | 20 i в 
Angola 2 3 26 24 14 9| os 4 E ГА 3 26 18 12 
Benin 43 75 70 16 ж з | 13 а | 2 38 |. ® ! 17 
Botswana. 3 7 | a | 0 П n 1 0 | з 3| | s ü Ш 
| Burkina Faso 87 180 12 || s 101 7 A | a п а % os м 47 
| Burundi з aj а $| a 2 5 18 в || s 39 | 2 2 8 
Cameroon 122 127 по 20 23 13 * | #8 5 || тш ” 106 12 5 
Cape Verde 37 41 а | 4] 2 4 60 36 36 38 м 0 
| Central African Republic xq ume | tr 1 9 7 2 13 10 “Ийе | =й ] 2 
Chad LM NEL 15 W =й в | 9 6 5 | 18 19 15 8 
Comoros 13 12 15 4 3 4 46 27 8 | | 8 12 0 
Congo 26 | 19 a 2 | 3 4 | 5 4 & % 18 2 1 2 
Côte d'ivoire al 9 n x | va 26 $n Ww 9 ] s 31 59 8 ? 
D. R. Congo W 1 145 5& | 88 & 9 8 30 127 107 5 
| | Equatorial Guinea 9 10 10 5 4 5 64 4 | 1% | 9 10 10 3 0 
| | Eritrea 18 æ в | 8 10 9 | 15 16 || о 20 18 4 2 
Ethiopia 13 | 360 308 | 55 | 185 156 5 14 12 79 326 275 30 48 
Gabon E 27 æ || s5] 1 1 25 6| s 29 | 30 á ! 
Gambia ? 9 7 в 5 3 26 1 10 8 5 £] 4 2 
Ghana | 123 174 167 76 91 9 | 24 26 26 78 95 9з “ 8 
Guinea | 65 38 з | 26 10 7 | 19 7 n 4t 3 38 22 7 
Guinea-Bissau. 10 16 2 4 7 10 2 33 a 10 9 18 4 4 
Kenya 84 144 48 | ә 75 23 10 | 12 4 80 102 48 47 31 
| Lesotho | z 15 z | 2 Ш 12 з 30 31 20 15 7 ? Y 
Liberia 3 27 50 2 22 37 4 3 s || 3 23 “ 2 19 
| Madagascar [^d 52 51 35 25 23 15 9 8 || “ 52 51 20 24 
Malawi 73 76 152 43 51 100 20 21 39 „ в $7 | 30 38 
май 98 166 156 58 108 91 27 45 36 76 147 2 s T 
Mauritius 7 37 2 0 13 8 3 "2 65 17 14 м a 1 
Mozambique 152 295 259 85 179 139 2з 40 30 m 203 177 46 % 
Namibia E! E] 2 13 18 9 37 47 23 26 29 zl n 18 
Niger 55 43 48 28 26 n м 10 5 м 40 4b 8 9 
Nigeria 35 133 5 | 16 43 72 1 2 3 34 133 165 12 20 
| Rwanda 60 ИЛ ш 2 38 19 38 24 43 81 7 | 5 * 
Sao Tome and Principe 6 ? 7 1 2 0 45 E] 2 в б „Ж | 1 н 
Senegal ns 181 172 37 45 62 22 м 32 110 150 158 20 26 
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1. As defined on the OECD-DAC list of ODA recipients. 
|...) indicates that data are not available, {-} represents a nil value. 


The share of education in total 01 
Malta and Slovenia are not listed 
The classification by income is ba: 


All data represent gross disbursements. 
Source: OECD-DAC database [20123, 2012]. 


DA does not match that in Table 2 because the DAC database i 
in the table because they were removed from the OECD-DAC 
sed on the World Bank list as of July 2011. 


s used for donors and the CRS database for recipients in tolal ODA figures, 
list of ODA recipients in 2005. However, the aid they received in 2002-2003 is included in the totals 
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E ines 
" Table 3 [continued] 
| || Total aid to basic education рег 
Total aid to education. Total aid to basic education — primary school-age child Direct aid to education 
Constant 2010 US$ millions Constant 2010 US$ millions | Constant 2010 US$ Constant 2010 US$ millions 
2002-2003 | 2002-2003 2002-2003 2002-2003 
annual annual annual annual 
average | 2009 | 2010 average 2009 2010 average | 2009 2010 average | 2009 2010 
| Seychelles 1 Xl à t we 2 50 182 307 1 1 1 
Sierra Leone 2 % 5 14 25 т m 7| в n 20 18 
Somalia | 4 т | з 3 23 в | з 16 18 4 п) os 
South Africa | m з | 1% 52 32 9 || 5 10 114 73 108 
Swaziland з | в 12 2 4 7 | nw 34 3: | 6 12 
Тодо 5| æ 33 1 " 18 12 4 15 89 17 
| Uganda 21 127 188 148 58 84 27 ?| j| ie "ws j| w 
U. R, Tanzania 284 338 эз || 217 147 129 || 32 18 % | 26 | 15 293 
Zambia | 127 194 109 79 102 59 29 ál з | 87 101 57 
| 
Zimbabwe | 1 21 2 6 б ше 2 5 | 5 13 2 21 
| | | 
| Overseas territories! 25 | 4 am 111 в 2 e ; 23 | 397 185 
Anguilla [UK] т | 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 т | 1 0 0 
|. Mayotte [France] 167 | 320 40 в 142 204 TX | | 167 30 | 46 
Montserrat [UK] 4 m 1 2 0 0 5577 0 i || 1 
Saint Helena [UK] 0 4 | 1 0 2 0 - “> 0 1 1 
Tokelau [New Zealand) 5 2 2 2 1 1 11215 | 574 | 5282 4 0 1 0 
| Turks and Caicos Islands | - Р || | 
UK] n = 0 413 0 0 
Wallis and Futuna | | | = 
[France] »| Sj a 30 2 23 | 59 65 67 
| | | 
Unallocated by region é 
у 525 988 | 1281 81 329 556 526 988 | 1258 3 
I | | | | 
Total 7616 | 13425 | 13468 2939 | 5791 | 5789 5 10 10 6571 | 11955 | 12313 78 
Low income countries. 2002 | 3386 | 3528 1156 | 1899 | тиз || n 17 17 152 | 2697 | 294 47 
Lower middle income | 
E 2933 | 5550 | 5054 1205 | 2704 | 2315 | 5 10 8 2491 | 4933 | 4589 87 
Upper middle income E 
Ан 1917 | 307 | 3080 || за 716 759 2 4 4 176 | 2947 | 307 53 
High income countries 28 34 33 6 7 8 1 2 2 28 34 31 3 
| Unallocated by income ms | 1377 | 1773 193 467 793 75 | 134 1735 9 
| 
| Total 7616 | 13425 13468 2939 | 579 | 5789 5 10 10 6571 | 11955 | 12313 1789 
| 
| Arab States 1056 | 1983 | 1824 au 853 779 6 23 21 920 | 1860 | 1764 106 
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| Бире 8 325 | 4% 537 85 60 75 8 6 8 290 481 48 (| а 
| | 
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| East Asia and the Pacific | 1147 | 2305 | 2140 э! | m 636 1 4 4 1065 | 2092 | 1989 1% 
| Latin America and the | | | | 
en | 57 | 983 | 1039 212 385 аз | 4 7 7 526 920 960 159 
South ond West Asia | 949 | 2172 | 2127 58 | 137 | 128 || 3 в | 7 768 | 2167 | 2100 | ая 
Sub-Saharan Africa 2689 | 3865 | 378 | 1400 | 1890 | 1781 13 5| u || 2ш 2859 | 29% | #% 
Overseas territories — | — 237 402 491 18 166 | 229 | 233 397 485 1 
| | 
Unallocated by region 
ires 525 988 | 1280 | 81 329 556 524 988 | 1258 | 43 
— - i —— wJ—⅛ i Г] —-L—— - — 3 
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ANNEX 


Glossary 


Adult literacy rate. Number of literate persons 


aged 15 and above, expressed as a percentage 


of the total population in that age group. 


Age-specific enrolment ratio (АЅЕВ). Enrolment 
of a given age or age group, regardless of the 
level of education in which pupils or students 


are enrolled, expressed as a percentage of the 


population of the same age or age group. 


Child or under-5 mortality rate. Probability of 
dying between birth and the fifth birthday, 
expressed per 1,000 live births. 


Constant prices. Prices of a particular item 
adjusted to remove the overall effect of 
general price changes [inflation] since a given 
baseline year. 


Dropout rate by grade. Percentage of students 
who drop out of a given grade in a given 
school year. 


Early childhood care and education (ЕССЕ). 
Services and programmes that support 
children's survival, growth, development and 
learning - including health, nutrition and 
hygiene, and cognitive, social, emotional and 
physical development - from birth to entry 
into primary school. 


EFA Development Index (EDI). Composite index 
aimed at measuring overall progress towards 
EFA. At present, the EDI incorporates four 
of the most easily quantifiable EFA goals - 
universal primary education as measured 
by the primary adjusted net enrolment ratio; 
adult literacy as measured by the adult 
literacy rate; gender parity as measured by 
the gender-specific EFA index; and quality of 

education as measured by the survival rate to 


grade 5. Its value is the arithmetic mean of the 


observed values of these four indicators. 


Gender parity index (GPI), Ratio of female to 
male values of a given indicator. A GPI between 
0.97 and 1.03 indicates parity between the 
genders. A GPI below 0.97 indicates a disparity 
in favour of males. А GPI above 1.03 indicates 
a disparity in favour of females. 


Gross domestic product (GDP). The value of all 
final goods and services produces in a country 
in one year [see also Gross t product). 

Gross enrolment ratio (GER). Tots! ment 
in a specific level of education, regardless 
of age, expressed as a percent: if 
the population in the official ag: up 
corresponding to this level of edi:stion. The 
GER can exceed 100% because : arly or late 


entry and/or grade repetition. 


Gross intake rate [GIR]. Total пип of 
new entrants to a given grade o! primary 


education, regardless of age, expressed as 
а percentage of the population а! ‘пе official 
school entrance age for that grace 

Gross national income (GNI). The уг = of all 
final goods and services produced i^ a 
country in one year (gross domes: product) 
plus income that residents have : мед 
from abroad, minus income clair by 
non-residents. 

Gross national product (GNP). Form 
denomination of gross national inv ne 


Infant mortality rate. Probability of dy 15 
between birth and the first birthday. expressed 
as deaths per 1,000 live births. 


International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED). Classification system 
designed to serve as an instrument for 
assembling, compiling and presenting 
comparable indicators and statistics 
of education both within countries and 
internationally. The system, introduced in 
1976, was revised in 1997 and 2011. 


Literacy. According to UNESCO's 1958 definition, 


the term refers to the ability of an individual 
to read and write with understanding a simple 
short statement related to his/her everyday 
life. The concept of literacy has since evolved 
to embrace several skill domains, each 
conceived on a scale of different mastery 
levels and serving different purposes. 


GLOSSARY 


Net attendance rate [NAR]. Number of pupils 
in the officia! age group for a given level of 
educati ho attend school at that level, 
express percentage of the population 
in that age group. 


Net enrotme:* ratio [NER]. Enrolment of 
the offic a 35e group for a given level of 
ейиса! о: pressed as a percentage of the 
popula: that age group. 

Net intake : NIR]. New entrants to the 
first gr: ! primary education who are of 
the offic mary school entrance age, 
expres: :5 а percentage of the population 
of tha! 

New entrants. Pupils entering a given level of 
educati he first time; the difference 
betwee irent and repeaters in the first 
grade of tavel. 

Out-of-schi.! -dolescents. Those of lower 
second ol age who are not enrolled in 
either or secondary school. 

Out-of-sc! ildren. Children in the official 
primar age range who are not 
enrolled her primary or secondary school. 

Pre-primary education [ISCED level 0]. 

Ргоагал cos at the initial stage of organized 
instruction, prirnarily designed to introduce 
very young children, aged at least 3 years, to a 
school-iype environment and provide a bridge 
between nome and school. Variously referred 


to as infant education, nursery education, 
pre-school education, kindergarten or early 
childhood education, such programmes are 
the more formal component of ECCE. Upon 
completion of these programmes, children 
continue their education at ISCED 1 [primary 
education]. 


Primary adjusted net enrolment ratio (ANER). 
Enrolment of children of the official primary 
School age group in either primary or 


Secondary schools, expressed as a percentage 


of the population in that age group. 


Primary cohort completion rate. Proxy measure 
of primary school completion. It focuses 
оп children who have access to school, 


measuring how many successfully complete 
it. The primary cohort completion rate is the 

product of the survival rate to the last grade 

and the percentage of those in the last grade 
who successfully graduate. 


Primary education (ISCED level 1). Programmes 
generally designed to give pupils a 
sound basic education in reading, writing 
and mathematics, and an elementary 
understanding of subjects such as history, 
geography, natural sciences, social sciences, 
art and music. 


Private institutions. Institutions that are not 
operated by public authorities but are 
controlled and managed, whether for profit 
or not, by private bodies such as non- 
governmental organizations, religious bodies, 
special interest groups, foundations or 
business enterprises. 


Public expenditure on education. Total current 
and capital expenditure on education by local, 
regional and national governments, including 
municipalities. Household contributions are 
excluded. The term covers public expenditure 
for both public and private institutions. 


Pupil/teacher ratio (PTR]. Average number 
of pupils per teacher at a specific level of 
education. 


Purchasing power parity (PPP]. An exchange rate 
adjustment that accounts for price differences 
between countries, allowing international 
comparisons of real output and income. 


Repetition rate by grade. Number of repeaters 
in a given grade in a given school year, 
expressed as a percentage of enrolment in 
that grade the previous school year. 


School age population. Population of the age 
group officially corresponding to a given level 
of education, whether enrolled in school or not. 


School life expectancy [SLE). Number of years 
a child of school entrance age is expected 
to spend in school or university, including 
years spent on repetition. It is the sum of the 
age-specific enrolment ratios for primary, 
secondary, post-secondary non-tertiary and 


ANNEX 
tertiary education. A school life expectancy and level 5B, where programmes are 
can be calculated for each level of education, generally more practical, technical and/or 
including pre-primary education. occupationally specific. The second stage of 

tertiary education, ISCED level 6, comprises 

Secondary education (ISCED levels 2 and 3]. programmes devoted to advanced study and 
Programme made up of two stages: lower and original research, and leading to the award of 
upper secondary. Lower secondary education an advanced research qualificati 
[ISCED 2) is generally designed to continue 
the basic programmes of the primary level Transition rate to secondary education. New 
but the teaching is typically more subject- entrants to the first grade of sec Јагу 
focused, requiring more specialized teachers education in a given year, expre {asa 
for each subject area, The end of this level percentage of the number of pusiis enrolled 
often coincides with the end of compulsory in the final grade of primary education in 
education. In upper Secondary education the previous year. The indicato: Sures 
[ISCED.3), the final Stage of secondary transition to secondary general education only. 
education in most countries, instruction is 
often organized even more along subject lines Youth literacy rate. Number of liters: persons 
and teachers typically need a higher or more aged 15 to 24, expressed as a percentage of 
subject-specific qualification than at ISCED the total population in that age croup 
level 2. 


Stunting rate. Proportion of children in a given 
age group whose height for their age is 
between two and three standard deviations 
[moderate stunting) or three or more standard 
deviations [severe stunting) below the 
reference median established by the National 
Center for Health Statistics and the World 
Health Organization. Low height for age is a 
basic indicator of malnutrition. 


Survival rate by grade. Percentage of a cohort of 
students who are enrolled in the first grade 
of an education Cycle in a given school year 

| and are expected to reach a specified grade, 
| regardless of repetition. 


Technical and vocational education and training 
(TVET). Programmes designed mainly to 
prepare students for direct entry into a 
particular occupation or trade [or class of 
occupations or trades]. 


Tertiary or higher education (ISCED 

levels 5 and 6). Programmes with an 
educational content more advanced than 
what is offered at ISCED levels 3 and 4. The 
first stage of tertiary education, ISCED level 
5, includes level 5A, composed of largely 
theoretically based programmes intended to 
provide sufficient qualifications for gaining 
entry to advanced research programmes and 
professions with high skill requirements; 
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Abbreviations 


Eurostat 


Acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
Adult Literacy and Life Skills 
Adjusted net enrolment ratio 
Bacillus Calmette-Guérin [tuberculosis vaccine] 
[formerly] Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee 
Brazil, Russia, India, China, South Africa 
Centro de Educación Inicial [Peru] 
reditor Reporting System (OECD) 
Development Assistance Committee (OECD) 
Department for International Development (United Kingdom] 
Diphtheria toxoid, tetanus toxoid and pertussis vaccine [third dose] 
Early childhood care and education 
EFA Development Index 
Education for АЦ 
Extractive Industries Transparency Initiative 
Education Policy and Data Center 
European Union 
European statistics 
Female/male 
Fast Track Initiative 


Group of Eight (Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Russian Federation, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, plus EU representatives] 


Group of Twenty Finance Ministers and Central Bank Governors 
Global Age-Specific Literacy Projections Model 
Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunisation 
Gross domestic product 

Gender-specific EFA Index 

Gross enrolment ratio 

Gross intake rate 

Gross national income 

Gross national product 

Gender parity index 

Hepatitis B vaccine [third dose] 


Human immunodeficiency virus 
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NIR 
NSDC 
ODA 
OECD 
OREALC 
PASEC 


PIACC 
PIRLS 
PISA 
Polio3 
PPP 
PROJoven 
PRONOEI 
SACMEQ 
SENA 
SENAI 
SERCE 
SEWA 
STEP 
SYEP 
TIMSS 
TREE 
TVE(T} 


International Bureau of Education [UNESCO] 

Information and communication technology 

International Development Association (World Bank] 
International Development Statistics [OECD] 

International Institute for Educational Planning UNESCO) 
International Labour Office/Organization 

International Monetary Fund 

International Standard Classification of Education 
Information technology 

Literacy Assessment and Monitoring Programme (015) 
Millennium Development Goal 

Net enrolment ratio 

Non-government organization 

Net intake rate 

National Skill Development Corporation (India] 

Official development assistance 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
UNESCO Regional Bureau of Education for Latin America and the Caribi | 


Programme on the Analysis of Education Systems of the CONFEMEN [Con erence of 
Education Ministers of Countries Using French as a Common Language! 


Programme for the International Assessment of Adult Competencies ( 
Progress in International Reading Literacy Study 

Programme for International Student Assessment (OECD) 

Polio vaccine [third dose] 

Purchasing power parity 

Programa de Capacitación Laboral Juvenil/Youth Labour Training Programme (Реги) 


Programa no Escolarizados de Educación Inicia (Peru) 


Southern and Eastern Africa Consortium for Monitoring Educational Quality 
Servicio Nacional de Aprendizaje (Colombia) 
Servico Nacional de Aprendizagem Industrial (Brazil) 
Segundo Estudio Regional Comparativo y Explicativo 
Self-Employed Women's Association (India) 
Skills Toward Employment and Productivity (World Bank) 
Summer Youth Employment Program (New York City) 
Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study 
Training for Rural Economic Empowerment (10) 


Technical and vocational education land training) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


UIL 


UNESCO Institute for Lifelong Learning 

UNESCO Institute for Statistics 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

United Nations 

Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS 

United Nations Development Programme 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
United Nations General Assembly Special Session 

United Nations Human Settlements Programme 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees [Office of the] 
United Nations Children's Fund 

United Nations Population Division 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
UIS/OECD/Eurostat 

Universal Primary Education 

United States of America 

United States Agency for International Development 

World Education Indicators [UNESCO] 

World Food Programme (United Nations] 

World Health Organization (United Nations] 

Young Adult Internship Program [New York City] 
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Note: Italic page numbers refer to figures 
and tables; those in bold refer to material 
in boxes and panels; bold italics indicates а 
figure or table in a box or panel. 


A 


abbreviations 417-419 
access to education 
see also dropout; out-of-school 
children; poverty 
and disability 17, 196-7 
and disadvantage in the labour 
market 17, 196-7 
for disadvantaged youth 20 
early child care and education1-3, 39 
girls 7, 14, 21-2 
educational disadvantage 6, 62, 72, 
107, 108-10 
inequality 35, 66-7, 68 
lower secondary education 31 
pre-primary education 2-3, 39, 53-7 
removing barriers to secondary education 
233-6 
rural areas 21, 62 
second-chance programmes see 
second-chance programmes 
secondary education 21-3 
social and cultural barriers 21-2 
tackling barriers to lower secondary 
education 31, 300 
upper secondary education 31, 300 
urban/rural poor 25 
within country variation 68 
adolescents d 
see also rural youth; urban youth; youth 
in labour market 116 
life skills education 84-9 
out-of-school 4, 21, 26, 81, 179 
Second chance programmes 121 
adult education, measurement 83 
adult education teachers 104 
adult literacy (EFA goal) 4-5, 90-105 
| see also reading literacy; writing skills 
among the disadvantaged 100-2 
commitment of literacy teachers 104 
community characteristics 94-5, 95 
and disability 102 
and earnings 17 
and EDI score 8 
as elusive goal 34-5 
and ethnicity 101 
family or integenerational literacy 
programmes 103-4 
gender disparity 5, 6, 17, 93, 100 
high income countries 6, 98-105 
highlights 90 
illiteracy levels 5, 6, 34, 91, 92-3, 92-3 
illiteracy and unemployment 102 


key indicators 90 

key messages 91 

LAMP understanding of contexts 94-5 

and language and immigration status 100 

and low educational attainment 99-100 

low skills in rich countries 98-9 

national policies and financing 102-3 

older adults 99-100 

political commitment and vision to 
strengthen 102-5 

and primary education 6 

and primary school completion 96-7, 96 

programmes, to lead to secondary school 
qualifications 103 

progress in reducing illiteracy 92-3 

Progress towards 6 

and socio-economic status 100 

stigmatization of poor readers and 
writers 6, 105 

strengthening in rich countries 98-105 

use of literary skills 94 

workplace-based programmes 104 


Adult Literacy and Life Skills [ALL] surveys 


98, 100, 102 


Afghanistan 


child mortality rate 40 

education aid 10, 148 

gender parity index 6 

girls educational disadvantage 108 

out-of-school children 62 

Primary enrolment 59 

social protection programmes with skills 
training 267-8 


Africa 


see also Eastern and Southern Africa; 
Horn of Africa; individual countries; 
Sub-Saharan Africa; West Africa 
young people 14 


Aga Khan Foundation 


Madrasa Resource Centres 56 
Reading to Learn 133 


agricultural cooperatives 289 
agricultural technology 30 
agricultural work/skills 12, 18, 19, 21, 28, 170 


boys 117 

farmer field schools 30, 288-9, 301 
smallholder farming 282-3, 288 
taught via radio 30, 302 

training programmes 30, 279, 292, 301 
young women 29, 292 


aid 


see also education aid 

decline in levels 151 

humanitarian 151 

for infrastructure development 153, 221 
results-based 11-12, 154 

for skills development 20-1, 213-18 


aid effectiveness 10-11, 152-3 


Paris targets’ unmet 152 
principles 10 


AIDS see HIV and AIDS 
Algeria 


achievement of minimum learning level 124 
gender parity 110 
gross enrolment ratio 231 


ALL surveys 98, 100, 102 
America see individual countries; 
Latin America and the C. "ibbean; 
North America and Western Europe; 
United States 
American Indians, adult lite: acy 101 
Angola, gender parity/disparty 6, 108 
apprenticeships 14, 21, 2 
benefits 23, 24, 242, 2. 
and career counsellin 
Certification of apprent 
data collection 33, 302 
discrimination 24 
dual system 27, 223, 272, 273 
formal 243-5 
and future employme 
gender disparity 24, 243 
linked to school curric 
measurement 83 
poorer countries 24 
regulation 27-8 
and school retention 23- 
in small enterprises 209 
to acquire transferable and 
skills 242 
traditional 271-4 
urban youth 27-8, 32, 271 
wage disparity 244 
Arab States 313 
see also individual count: 
ECCE 39 
Education for Employmer: 
enrolment 237 
gender parity/disparity 10 
gross enrolment ratio 88, 
non-agricultural employment 262 
pre-primary education 50, £0, 107 
primary education 107 
secondary education 107 
self-employment 28 
stunting 41 
young people 14 
lacking basic skills 16 
youth unemployment 14 
Argentina 
learning achievement 127 
non-agricultural employment 261 
pre-schooling benefits 49 
armed conflict 
effect of 62, 205, 206, 258 
financing of 11, 156 
and humanitarian aid 151 
over natural resources 11 


— 
kitls 28, 32, 274 


ocational 


»etwork 222 


Armenia, pre-school classes in primary 


schools 54 


Asia see Central Asia; East Asia and the 


Pacific; individual countries; South Asia; 
South and West Asia 


Asian Development Bank programmes 224 
Australia 


aid 
for skills education 215 
Boys' Education Lighthouse Schools 120 
digital literacy 187 
education aid 10 


INDEX 


inclusive schools 120 

national qualification framework 252 

pre-primary 
Austria, learning 
Azerbaijan, 9° 


enrolment 115 


BRAC 2 287 

cash tray 18 

education ао 13, 148 

gender рг sparity 7, 52, 115, 115, 
211, 235 

Getting R r School programme 55 

“green sk ining 294 

marriage 

out-of-s uldren 62 

poverty von with training 287 

ation 51, 52, 54 


pre-pr 


oling benefits 49 
q women 22, 235 


lucation 54 
renewat зу technologies 294 
skills ge nt programmes 208 


Stipend condary school girls 234 
supple tuition 76 
techni ational education 211, 
239,3 
techno repreneurs 293-4 
TREE progr 0, 293 
young r king basic skills 16 
barriers ser ac to education 
basic edu 
adult participation in 311-12 
inis 9-10, 147 


ting to poor outcomes 


failure to reach grade four 59, 91, 124-6 
importance of well-trained teachers 
131-2 
programmes to boost 22 
basic skills, achieving 16 
Belarus, ECCE index 45 
Benin 
dual apprenticeship system 27, 273 
gender disparity 108 
technical and vocational education 241 
training funds 223 
Bhutan, aid recipient 153 
Bihar, India, foundation skills 16 
bilateral donors 12 
Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela see 
Venezuela, Bolivarian Republic of 
Bolivia, Plurinational State of 
gross enrolment ratio 231 
illiteracy 92 
malnutrition 2, 44 
non-agricultural employment 261 
STEP survey 82 
teenage mothers 235 
women in the informal sector 263 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 
ECCE index 46 
entrepreneurship training 28, 275 
Botswana 
common curriculum framework 23, 237 
ECCE index 46 
financing of education through natural 
resource revenue 11, 155, 159 
gender disparity 117 
HIV and AIDS awareness in curriculum 87 
natural resource wealth 155 
primary education 11 
secondary education 11 
technical and vocational education 242 
boys 
see also gender parity and equality in 
education; young men 
boosting enrolment 118 
disadvantage, secondary schools 7, 113-21 
disengagement from school environment 
118-19 
foundation skills 15, 184 
gender differences in learning 
outcomes 107 
inclusive schools for 118-19 
learning style 7 
mathematics achievement 7, 107, 112, 114 
mentoring programmes for 120 
need for role models 117 
in paid work 7, 114-15, 117 
reading skills 7, 114 
science achievement 112 
second chance programmes 120-1 
underachievement and gang 
involvement 118 
BRAC, Bangladesh 29, 78, 287 
Brazil 
aid 
for skills development 20, 221 
through scholarships 221 
Bolsa Familia programme 118 
cash transfer programmes 118 
corporation funding of higher education 12 
ECCE index 45 
economic growth 43 
education aid 10, 12, 35 
gender gap 112, 118 
learning achievement 128 
malnutrition decline 2, 43 
non-agricultural employment 261 
oil-to-cash idea 159 
out-of-school children 62 
pooling of training funds 224 
pre-primary education 2, 48, 49 
skills development 221 
teacher recruitment 131 
unemployment versus working poverty 198 
working poverty 198 
youth participation in policy making 213 
BRICS countries 152 
aid to education 153 
Buenos Aires, gender disparity in earnings 26 
Bulgaria 
early school leavers 232 
ethnic minorities 232 


Burkina Faso 
aid decline 10, 149 
dual apprenticeship system 27, 273 
gender parity/disparity 15, 184, 185 
informal sector 262 
low paid jobs 18, 197 
out-of-school young people 179 
primary education 15 
radio training 30, 290 
school participation 15 
secondary education 15 
training funds 21, 223 
Burundi 
education expenditure 214 
effect of fee abolition 72 
failure to reach grade four 124 
gender parity 6, 108 
gross enrolment ratio 72 
higher education 214 
stunting 40 
Busan, Republic of Korea, fourth High-Level 
Forum on Aid Effectiveness 152 
new donors and post-Busan aid 
effectiveness 152-4 
business management skills training 30, 32, 
288, 291 
businesses see private organizations 


m. с 
Cambodia 

gender parity/disparity 235 

illiteracy 93 


low paid jobs 18 
lower secondary education 25 
_ non-rural work skills training 291-2 
pooling of training funds 224 
scholarships 235 
school completion 25 
short-term pre-school programmes for 
transition.to primary school 55 
supplementary tuition 76 
technical and vocational education 239 
training funds 224-5 
urban poor 25, 258 
Cameroon 
agricultural work 18 
dual apprenticeship system 27 
ECCE index 46 
gender disparity 108, 109 
lower secondary education 29 
rural women 29 
social stigma around young mothers 236 
stunting 41 
unemployment rate 18, 194, 198 
unemployment versus working poverty 198 
working poverty 198 
youth unemployment 17 


Camfed, Africa 29, 30, 292 


Seed Money Programme 291 
Canada 
acquisition of problem-solving skills 16 
adult literacy 100 
aid 
for education 149 


443 


450 
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through scholarships 219 
bilingual service for people with low 
literary skills 105 
First Nations, adult literacy 101 
learning achievement 127, 237 
problem-solving skills 188 
secondary education 16 
Capacity building 20, 153 
Cape Verde, aid for skills development 221 
capitation grants for schools 53, 74-5 
career counselling 24, 301 
and apprenticeships 244-5 
Caribbean see individual countries: Latin 
America and the Caribbean 
cash transfers 78-9, 119, 159, 234-5, 266 
CEls, Peru 56 
Central African Republic 
education expenditure 9, 143, 214 
gender parity 109 
gross enrolment ratio 214, 231 
higher education 214 
illiteracy 93 
Central Asia 313 
see also individual countries 
ECCE 39 
ECCE index 8, 45 
pre-primary education 50, 50 
technical and vocational education 81 
Central and Eastern Europe 313 
see also individual countries 
ECCE 39 
ECCE index 45 
Chad 
child mortality rate 40 
education expenditure 9, 144, 214 
gender parity 110 
gross enrolment ratio 214 
illiteracy 93 
marriage 236 
military expenditure 11 
Petroleum Revenue Management 
Law 159 
technical and vocational education 241 
child development, effect of malnutrition 2 
child health and nutrition 41-4 
see also malnutrition 
effect of maternal education 1, 40 
importance in early childhood 1 
improvement 1, 34, 43-4 
rural areas 2, 42 
child mortality rate 2, 39 
decline 1-2, 40 
and ECCE index 46 
effect of maternal education 1 
and fourth MDG 34, 40 
Child work 184 
Chile 
ECCE index 3, 45 
ICT for teaching and learning 248 
integration of early childhood care with 
pre-school 57 
learning achievement 127 
pre-schooling benefits 49 
private primary education 77 
skills training grants programme 269 


social protection programmes 267 
Chile Crece Contigo 57 
Chile Solidario 27, 267 
China 
aid 
for infrastructure projects 221 
for skills development 20, 221 
basic education 126 
as BRICS donor 152-3 
corporation funding of higher education 12 
economic growth 43 
education aid 10, 12, 35 
farm size 282 
Getting Ready for School programme 55 
illiteracy 92 
malnutrition decline 43 
mobile ‘ger kindergartens’ 55 
out-of-school children 62 
pre-primary education 3, 49, 52 
pre-school class size 55 
private pre-school costs 53 
seasonal migrants 258 
skills and wages, rural areas 29 
STEP survey 83 
technical and vocational education 239 
urban/rural divide 52 
class size 55 
classroom environment, streaming by 
performance 7 
climate change 282, 294 
cognitive development 
effect of maternal nutrition 40 
effect of pre-schooling 49 
cognitive skills 
assessment 83 
in working-age urban population 189 
Colombia 
adult literacy 8 
combined classroom training and on-the 
job training 26 
compulsory pre-school 54 
conflict and violence 206 
digital literacy 187 
economic growth 206 
EDI score 8 
entrepreneur start-up funds 292 
gross enrolment ratio 205 
inequality 206 
Jovénes en Acción programme 27, 269 
late entry 64 
learning achievement 127 
poverty 183 
primary education 15, 183 
primary school completion 66 
secondary education 15, 183 
STEP survey 83 
teenage mothers 235 
vocational secondary schools 240 
community training centres 24, 250 
completion rates see school completion 
composition of regions 
EFA classification 313-14 
income groups 314-15 
world classification 313 
computers 187, 247-8, 304 


use in education 24, 247-8 
condom use 5, 84, 85, 85, 97 
confidence, development 14 188-9 
Congo 

failure to reach grade four 124 

gross enrolment ratio 1 

primary enrolment 59 

primary school compie or 46 
Congo, Democratic Repusic see 

Democratic Republic o: ihe Congo 
contract teachers 132 
cooperatives 265 

agricultural 289 

training via 30, 32, 289 
corporations 

see also private orgar 

donations to educatio: 

and EFA goals 156-7 
Cóte d'lvoire 

apprenticeships 272 

effect of armed conflict 62 

gender parity 109 

informal sector 260 

out-of-school children 62 
countries in transition [classi cation} 313 
craftspeople 291-2 
Croatia, learning achievement 128 
Cuba, minimum learning | 124 
cultural discrimination 

girls not wearing а U 

poor adult literacy skills ¢, 195 

young mothers 236 
curriculum 


^| 164, 165 


common lower secondary . 2, 23, 31, 236 
design, entrepreneurship: Hing 28, 275 
diversifying, poorer county. 241-2 
flexibility, upper secondary schools 23, 


239-41, 300 
HIV and AIDS teaching 5, 84 
linked to apprenticeships 241-5 
pre-primary education 55 
problem-solving skills in 26-7 
redesign 234 | 
transferable skills in 24 
urban/rural areas 23 
Czech Republic, learning achievement 237 
Czechoslovakia see Czech Republic | 


D 
DAC see OECD Development Assistance 
Committee 
Dakar Framework for Action 35, 72, 81, 82 
see also EFA goals 
pledges 5 
Dakar World Education Forum see EFA goals 
data collection on skills development 
programmes 33, 301, 302-3 
‘decent work’ 191 
Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
rural/urban divide 42 
stunting rates 42 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 
armed conflict 205 
economic and social progress 205 


INDEX 


Getting Ready for School programme 55 
gross enrolment ratio 205 


illiteracy 93 
t of natural resource 


mismanageme 
revenuc 
out-of-school children 62 
primary s completion 66 
Denmark, i! rabte skills in curricula 24 
developed ; 
see also ountries 
classifica’ 
diversifi econdary curriculum 
239-4 
problem а skills 188 
youth une ment 17 
developin i 
see als. me countries; lower 
middie ir ne countries 
aid for velopment 20 
classifice 113 
flexible ilum 23 
reallocat) scholarship funds 33 
scholar 219-20 
textbook je 133 
Developrr stance Committee 
see OFCI {opment Assistance 
Comer 
digital lit 8 
disability 
and г “ucation 17, 196-7 
and y 102 
and iane in labour market 17, 
194 
disadvani io^ see access to education 
disburse its ef ard 
bas: 15-10, 147 
edu: 1 9-10, 20, 147 
throt t ships 20, 219-20 
discri ‹ 
аба! үз 118 
agains! ethnic minority groups 24, 243 
agains! young women 24, 26, 72, 194, 263, 


284, 302 

apprenticeships 24 

cultural 6, 75, 105, 236 

in education 26 

internships 243 

in labour markets 26, 194, 196-7 
distance learning 24, 31, 251, 252, 300 
distance to school 64, 68, 70 
Djibouti 

child mortality rate 40 

stunting 41 
Dominican Republic 

compulsory pre-school 54 

ECCE index 45 

entrepreneurship training 275 

gender disparity 108, 114 

teacher training programmes 134 

teenage mothers 235 
donors 

aid budgets 10, 147-8, 216 

aid to education 9-10, 11-12, 21, 33, 144, 

145, 148, 149-51, 303 
aid to health care 11 


aid to skills development 20-1, 213-18 

bilateral 12 

BRICS group 152 

engagement in skills development 220-1 

level of expenditure on skills 
development 215-18 

pledges, failure to meet 10 

returns from aid investments 10-11 

role in skills development 214-15 

support for development of foundation 
skills 20, 213, 214-15 

support for skills development 218-19 


dropout 180 


see also early school leavers; 
out-of-school children; school 
participation 

and access to skills 13-14 

alternative routes for learning 24, 31, 
249-50, 300 

data collection 33 

and late entry 4, 64-5, 65 

low income countries 15 

numbers 34 

primary education 4, 15, 61, 64-5, 65, 285 

and quality of education 7 

school re-entry for 24, 236, 249, 249 

and second chance programmes see 
second-chance programmes 

secondary education 4, 7, 19, 21, 180, 
232, 249-50 

teenage mothers 235-6 


early childhood care and education (ECCE) 
[EFA goal] 39-57 
see also pre-primary education 
access 2-3, 39 
highlights 39 
index see ECCE index 
integration with pre-school 56-7 
key indicators 39 
monitoring see ECCE index 
nutrition role 1, 40, 41-4 
overview 1-3 
slow progress 34 
early school leavers 
alternative routes 24, 31, 249-53, 300 
challenge in Europe 232 
and poorly paid work 197-9 
earnings 
adults 18 
gender disparity 17, 18, 26 
and literacy 17 
and school completion 18, 26 
young people 15. 17-18, 219 
East Asia and the Pacific 313 
see also individual countries 
ECCE 39 
ECCE index 8 
economic growth 18 
gender parity/disparity 7,114 
non-agricultural employment 261 
out-of-school adolescents 81 
secondary education 7, 81 


Eastern Europe see Central and Eastern 
Europe; individual countries 
Eastern and Southern Africa 
failure to reach grade four 124 
lack of teaching about HIV and AIDS 86 
student knowledge of HIV and AIDS 5, 86 
ECCE see early childhood care and 
education 
ECCE index 40, 45-7 
components 3, 45, 46-7 
included in EDI 8, 306, 307 
indicators 45 
progress towards early childhood goals 45 
value of 45 
variation between countries 3, 45-6 
economic constraints see financial 
constraints 
economic downtown 
see also financial crisis 
effect on donor's aid to education 149-51 
effect on youth earnings 26 
effect on youth employment 17, 21, 82, 
194, 195, 204 
risk to EFA commitment 12 
economic growth 
and education expenditure 9 
impact on child malnutrition 43 
and natural resources 11 
and skills development 18, 29, 203-7 
sub-Saharan Africa 18 
Ecuador 
compulsory pre-primary education 54 
Entra 21 programmes 269 
gross enrolment ratio 231 
EDI see EFA Development Index 
education aid 35 
BRICS countries 153 
complementary 10-11 
decline 148-51, 154 
direct aid to education 216 
disbursement 9-10, 20, 147, 147 
economic downtown effect on 12, 148 
effective spending 10-11 
effectiveness 10, 152-4 
and government contributions to 
education spending 145 
higher education 20, 219-20 
low income countries 9-10, 144-5, 146, 148 
new donors and the post-Busan aid 
effectiveness agenda 152-4 
outlook 10, 12, 148-51, 157 
poorest households 20 
private organizations contributions 11-12, 
35, 164-9 
"real aid' 220 
reallocation 
of higher education aid 219-20 
of scholarship funds 33, 219-20 
results-based approaches 11-12, 154 
secondary education 216, 217 
stagnation or dectine in level of 9-10, 12, 
145-6, 148, 149-51 
through donor funding 9. 10-12, 21, 33, 
144, 148, 303 
through scholarships 20, 219-20, 221 
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‘tied aid’ 220 
via Global Partnership for Education 10 
vocational training 216, 277 
Education for All see EFA; EFA goals 
education costs 
as barrier for disadvantaged 22, 54-5, 
68, 74 
and conditional and unconditional cash 
transfers 78, 119, 159, 233-4 
and household spending 70-2 
other than tuition fees 74, 75, 234-5 
primary Schooling 69-79 
private pre-schools 53, 54 
private primary schools 77 
and scholarships 20, 78, 219-20 
School fees abolition 4, 22, 34, 71, 72-4, 234-5 
Secondary education 234-5 
supplementary tuition 76 
uniforms and textbooks 71, 75-6 
Education Development Index see EFA 
Development Index 
education expenditure 
additional funding for 33, 303 
capitation grants 53, 74-5 
and economic growth 9 
effect of financial crisis 9 
from natural resource revenue 11, 12, 35, 
160-2, 161, 163 
from private organizations 11-12, 35, 
164-9 
government and aid donor 
contributions 145 
higher education 214 
increases/decreases 9, 62, 141-2, 142-3 
low income countries 9, 214 
lower middle income countries 9 
middle income countries 9 
pre-schools 56 
Primary education 214 
secondary education 214 
share of GNP 9, 54, 143, 144 
since 1999 142 
EFA 
financing 9-12, 138-68 
Monitoring progress towards 141-54 
EFA classification of regions and country 
groups 313-14 
EFA Development Index [EDI] 8, 306 
in 2010 306 
and adult literacy 8 
changes between 1999 and 2010 307, 307 
components 306 
distribution of countries by EDI score and 
region 308-9 
emphasis on early childhood 307 
extending to include ECCE index 306, 307 
improvement 8 
includes ECCE Index 8 
EFA goals 35 
goal 1, early childhood care and 
education 1-3, 34, 39-57 
goal 2, universal Primary education 3-4, 
34, 58-79 
goal 3, youth and adult learning needs 
-5, 12, 80-9, 171 


52 


goal 4, adult literacy 5-6, 34-35, 90-105 
goal 5, gender Parity and equality in 
education 6-7, 35, 106-21 
goal 6, quality of education 7-8, 122-35 
and private contributions 12, 164, 166-7 
Progress towards 8, 34 
Egypt 
apprenticeships 24, 243-4, 246 
corruption 190 
entrepreneurship training 274 
gender Parity/disparity 72, 110, 199, 243-4 
household wealth and school 
enrolment 183 
literacy and numeracy programmes for 
girls 29 
Poverty 15, 183 
Primary education 15 
rote learning 183 
secondary education 15, 183 
skills development, rural adolescent 
girls 286 
supplementary tuition 76 
technical and vocational education 239 
youth unemployment 17, 183, 192 
employers 
desire for ‘transferable skills’ in recruits 16 
and national qualification frameworks 
24, 252 
employment 
see also youth employment; youth 
unemployment 
barriers to 17 
economic downturn effects 17 
hazardous work 15, 180, 184 
informal sector 17, 26 
non-agricultural 26 
and poverty 15 
through apprenticeships 23 
young people 15, 17 
employment to population ratio 191 
energy companies, education donations 12, 166 
England 
inclusive schools 119 
Raising Boys Achievement Project 119 
enrolment 
boys 118 
effect of school fee abolition 22, 72, 73 
and gender Parity 7, 51 
girls higher than boys 113-14 
lower secondary education 22, 303 
and poverty 183 
pre-primary education 2, 50-3, 51 
Primary education 3, 8, 34, 49, 59, 66, 67, 
72, 73, 124 
private pre-schools 52 
and quality of education 7 
Secondary education 4, 7, 19, 20, 21, 81, 
113-14, 229 
technical and vocational education 5, 81, 238-9 
upper secondary education 231 -3, 237-9 
wealth disparities 136-7 
Entra 21 Projects 269 
entrepreneur Start-up funds 292 
entrepreneurship training/skills 19, 30, 32, 
274-5, 287, 291-4, 301 


curriculum design 28, 275 
impact of 275 
importance of foundation skills for 28, 293 
equality in education & 
Equatorial Guinea, illiteracy 93 
Eritrea, gender parity/disparity & 
Estonia, life skills centres 


Ethiopia 

agricultural sector ро B4 

alternative training рг ms 250-1 

complementary educatinn aid 10-11 

ECCE index 45 

EDI improvement 8 

education aid 148, 154 

gender parity/dispari: 52. 63, 109, 184, 
185, 211, 258 

Getting Ready for Sch "gramme 55 

household wealth and nrolment 183 


late entry 65 

low paid jobs 18 

marriage 236, 258 

micro and small enterprises 19 
out-of-school children 3. 42 148 
poverty 183 

primary education 183 

primary enrolment 59 

private pre-school educat 52 
results-based aid funding 

rural disadvantage 62, 63 
secondary education 1}, 183 


skills development 19, 20% 210, 286-7 
social protection Program s 286-7 
stunting 40 

technical and vocational education 211 
young people lacking basic skills 16 


ethnic minority groups 
apprenticeships 24 
discrimination 24, 243 
internships 243 
literacy 6 
pre-schooling 52 
ethnicity, and adult literacy 101 
Europe see Central and Eastern Europe; 
European Union; individual cc untries; 
North America and Western Europe 
European Commission, High-Level Group 
on Literacy 102 
European Union (EU) 
aid 


for education 147 
for skills development 216 
Measurement of skills development 83 
European Union (EU) countries 
early school leavers 232 
lower secondary education 21 
examinations 76, 154, 224, 234, 247, 253 


F 


family literacy programmes 103-4 
farm-based training 14 

farm size 282 

farmer field schools 30, 32, 288-9, 301 
farming see agricultural work/skills 
fees see education costs; school fees 
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female teaching staff, discrimination 
against boys 117-8 


finance 
microfinance programmes 27, 29-30, 32, 
266, 267, 285-8, 301, 302 
to bring * to disadvantaged youth 
20-1, 
financial cc ints 
see also ehold wealth 
primary tion 4, 69-70 
financial cr 
see also ‹ mic downtown 
effect on s aid to education 148 
effect or tion expenditure 9 
long-ter equences 13 
financial lt raining 30, 32, 288 
financing Ё 38-69 
aid to ec 9-12 
educator enditure 9 
from natu yurce revenue 11, 12, 
35, 160 
through pri rganizations 11-12, 
164-9 
trend 0142-5 
Finland 
learnir ement 127, 128 
teachi ions of adolescent 
stude 
First Natic айа, adult literacy 101 
food crisi n education expenditure 9 


former Y i Republic of Macedonia 


see ТЇ ugoslav Republic of 
Maced 

foundatio a, 15-16, 22, 171-2 
апа єсопдагу curriculum 23 
donor r 20, 213, 214-15 
and eniropreneurship training 28, 293 
exten !isadvantaged youth 26 
gender J sparities 184-5, 280-1 
and wealth of youth 183 
lack of in young people 15, 25, 26, 29, 32, 

179-81. 199, 213 

lacking due to inequities 15, 182-6, 280-1 
and 185, 186 


low i е countries 15, 20, 25, 213 

measuring, young people 180 

middle income countries 15, 25 

and non-farm work 29 

re-entering courses to learn 24 

rural youth 15-16, 29, 185, 186, 280-1, 
284-8 

Second chance programmes 16, 19, 20, 
26, 29, 31, 299 

urban/rural poor 25, 185, 258-9 

urban youth 25, 26, 32, 185 

foundations 

зее also private organizations 

donations to education 11-12, 164, 
165, 166 

donations to health care 11 

and EFA goals 166-7 

funding of skills development 21, 221 

influence in policy debates 168 

productive partnerships with 
disadvantaged youth 222 


France 
adult literacy 99, 102 
aid 
for education 147, 149 
through scholarships 20, 220 
for vocational training 20, 216, 223 
apprenticeships 23, 243 
learning achievement 128 
pre-school attendance 54 
vocational education and training 204 
young people 14 
funding see education aid; education 
expenditure; training funds 


GG8 countries, summits 10, 148, 149 
G20 Multi-Year Action Plan on Development 82 
proposed indicators on skills acquisition 
82 83 
Gambis 
examinations 234 
gender parity 108 
illiteracy 93 
pre-school classes in primary schools 54 
teaching staff 132 
gender parity and equality in education (EFA 
goal] 6-7, 35, 106-21 
see also boys; girls; young men; young 
women 
and access to skills 12 
adult literacy 5, 6, 17, 93, 100 
apprenticeships 24, 243-4 
digital literacy 187-8 
and earnings 17, 18, 26 
and enrolment 7, 51 
and foundation skill achievement 184-5 
highlights 106 
household expenditure on primary 
education 72 
and household wealth 184-5 
informal sector 26 
key indicators 106 
and the labour market 17, 116, 194, 258 
learning outcomes 7, 107, 111-12, 112 
low income countries 7, 15, 184 
middle income countries 15, 184-5 
out-of-school children 3 
pre-primary education 51, 52, 107 
primary education 6, 15, 35, 72, 107, 110 
progress towards 6, 110 
rural areas 15-16, 62, 63, 280-1, 286 
rural youth 29, 280-1, 291 
school completion 61, 110 
secondary education 7, 15, 35, 107. 
113-14 
skills development 210-11 
technical and vocational education 239 
gender parity index 
countries with GPI below 0.90 108, 109 
pre-primary education 39 
progress towards 6 
GER see gross enrolment ratio 
Germany 
adult literacy 99, 102 


aid 
for education 147, 151 
for skills development 20 
through scholarships 20, 219 
for vocational training 216 
dual model apprenticeship system 244, 245 
early school leavers 232 
learning achievement 237 
pre-primary education 2, 48 
self-study literacy and numeracy courses 
for adults 105 
youth apprenticeships 21, 23 
Getting Ready for School programme 55 
Ghana 
adult literacy 6, 97 
apprenticeships 271, 272 
capitation grants 75 
common curriculum framework 237 
compulsory pre-school 53 
diversified secondary curriculum 23 
early level teaching 132 
entrepreneurship training 28 
farming 282 
gender parity 108 
gross enrolment ratio 205, 231 
late entry 64, 65 
lower secondary education 97 
microentrepreneur training 275 
national skills development strategy 211-12 
natural resource wealth 160, 162 
Omega Schools 168 
out-of-school children 62 
primary education 6 
primary school completion 67 
resource wealth invested in education 11 
school fee abolition 75 
secondary school curriculum 241 
skills and growth 206, 207 
teacher recruitment 131 
teacher training 133 
technical and vocational education 241, 
241, 242 
girls 
see also gender parity and equality in 
education; young women 
access to education 7, 14, 21-2 
educational disadvantage 6, 62, 72, 107, 
108-10 
foundation skills 15, 184 
gender differences in learning outcomes 107 
higher enrolment than boys 113-14 
learning style 7 
life skills education 88 
out-of-school 3 
in paid work 7 
private pre-school enrolment 53 
reading achievement 107, 111, 112 
science achievement 112 
in secondary schools 113-14, 115, 222 
in technical and vocational education 239 
Gleneagles Summit 10, 148, 149, 149 
Global Business Coalition for Education 
12, 169 
Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and 
Malaria 12, 169 
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aid effectiveness principles 10, 152, 153 
as coordinating mechanism 35 
education aid 10 
private sector role 12, 169 
role 10 
Global Partnership for Girls’ and 
Women’s Education 107 
glossary 414-16 
GNP [gross national product], education 
expenditure share 9, 54, 142, 143 
governments 
aid funding based on results 10-11, 154 
coordination of funding 303 
coordination of skills programmes 33, 
208-9, 302-3 
education expenditure see education 
expenditure 
investment in skills development 
programmes 18-20, 21, 203 
national data collection 33, 301, 302-3 
and national qualification frameworks 24, 
28, 32, 252-3 
natural resource revenue 156-63 
for education funding 11 
neglect of skills programmes 208-25 
prioritization of education 35 
strengthening teaching in early grades 135 
training funds from pooled resources 
21, 223-5 
work with businesses and trade unions 
33, 303 
GPI see gender parity index 
Grassroot Soccer programme 88 
Greece 
adult literacy 101 
early school leavers 232 
gender disparity 117 
learning achievement 128, 237 
Second Chance School programme for 
adults 104 
‘green skills’ training 294 
gross enrolment ratio 
pre-primary education 39, 52-3, 55 
primary education 72, 123 


secondary education 11, 81, 113, 205, 214, 


229, 230 
Guatemala 
malnutrition 2, 44 
primary net enrolment ratio 59 
Guinea 
contract teachers 132 
education expenditure 9 
enrolment 7 
gender parity/disparity 7, 110 
natural resources 160 
primary education 7 
technical and vocational education 241 
Guinea-Bissau 
aid for skills development 221 
ECCE index 45 
gross enrolment ratio 123 
Guyana, life skills programmes 88 


V Global Partnership for Education 151 
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Haiti 
life skills programmes 88 
teenage mothers 235 
hazardous work 15, 180, 184 
Head Start, US 49 
health care 
see also child health and nutrition; HIV 
and AIDS 
global health funds for 12 
private foundations and corporations 
donations to 11 
results-based approaches 154 
health education 5, 267 
see also HIV and AIDS; sexuality education 
Herzegovina see Bosnia and Herzegovina 
high income countries 
acquisition of problem-solving skills 16, 188 
adult literacy 6, 98-105 
classification 315 
ECCE 39 
learning achievement 128 
reduction of inequality 35 
High Level Panel on Girls' and Women's 
Education for Empowerment and Gender 
Equality 107 
higher education 
aid 20 
reallocation 219-20 
corporation funding 12 
gender parity/disparity 107 
low income countries 214 
HIV and AIDS 84-9 
lack of knowledge about 5, 84-5, 86, 236 
life skills education in school curriculum 
5, 84, 87 
monitoring availability of programmes 
about 85 
outside school education 88-9 
prevalence 84, 86 
Hollande, Francois 204 
Honduras 
compulsory pre-school 54 
gender parity/disparity 116 
gross enrolment ratio 231 
interactive radio instruction 24 
non-agricultural employment 261 
stunting rate 42 
urban/rural divide 42 
Hong Kong [China] 
access to pre-schools 54-5 
gender gap 112 
transferable skills in curricula 24 
Horn of Africa, malnutrition 42 
household wealth 
See also financial constraints 
and education levels 184 
and gender disparity 184-5 
impact of fee abolition on 72-4 
improvement through farmer field 
schools 30 
non-tuition fees 75-6 
and primary school Participation 15, 69, 
69, 183 


and secondary schooling 15 
and spending on primary education 70-2 
and spending on Supplementary tuition 76 
and spending on uniforms 75-6 
and youth foundation skills 183 
humanitarian aid 151 
Hungary 
learning achievement 128 
PISA survey results 2. 


ICT 

see also computers; 
radio instruction 

and economic growth 

to improve learning 24 

training of unemployec thas 
technological entre rs 293-4 

use in education 24, 251, 300 

use in literacy progran 105 


phones; 


use in training 30, 32, 120. 270-1, 302 
ICT companies, educatio: ations 12, 

166, 168 
illiteracy see adult literac гасу 
immigration status, and aduit literacy 100 
in-service teacher training 

NGO role 134-5 

recommended approach | 33 

to help teach early grade 3-4 
inclusive schools 119-20 
income groups (classification 214-15 


India 

access to education 66, 68 

agricultural development р ojects 282 

aid 153 
for skills development? 21, 220 

Anganwadi centres 43 

compulsory pre-school 54- 

corporation funding of high: education 12 

dropout 180 

economic growth 43, 206 

education aid 10, 12 

farm size 282 

foundation funding 222 

foundation skills 16, 185, 184 

gender parity/disparity à, 14, 72, 108, 184, 
185, 186 

ICT use in teaching and training 248, 290 

illiteracy 6, 92 

informal sector 261, 264 

Integrated Child Development Service 49 

life skills education 89, 236 

National Policy on Street Vendors 26 

national skills development for urban 
informal sector 26 

NGOs in-service teacher training 134-5 

open learning 251 

out-of-school children 3 

pre-primary education 2 

pre-schooling benefits 49 

Primary school completion 66 

private pre-schools 2, 53, 54 

private primary schools 77 

public-private partnerships 282 


INDEX 


radio training 30 


Right to Educ Act 72, 73 
school fee n72 
secondary education 180 
secondary «ct completion 15 
Self- EHM men’s Association 
264-5 
self-este jevelopment, Mumbai 16, 
189. 12« 
street ve 3-4 
stunting 
uniform 
young p: ching basic skills 16, 185 
young v education and work 196, 
220 
indigenou v tations, OECD countries, 
adult | 101 
Indonesia 
capita! ints 75 
dropou! 
educa! st) 147 
Educa fouth Employment 
Prog 269 
financia raints on schooling 69-70 
gender 112 
labo nformation systems, rural 
аге: 
lear ement 128 
life sk! ition BY 
sch gramme 78 
Secr ool 180 
sec ol completion 15 
Sec: ent 62 
tect ' vocational education 239, 240 
industr Skills 19 
thro enticeships 21 
Inequai 
icc ston 35, 66-7, 68 
gull i (earning between rich and poor 
in learning outcomes 91, 124-6, 128-9 


in « 


Work 


ndary education 229-33 
neguatity Database on Education 


informal sector 26, 244, 260-3 
data collection 301 
definitions 260 
education to enhance earnings 
26, 262-3 
and educational level 26 
expansion 262 
gender disparity 26 
low income countries 261 
middle income countries 267 
National skills development strategy 26, 
211-12 
numbers 26 
permanency of 260-1 
skills training with social support 263-4 
training funds 33 
types of 26 
workers lack qualifications 26 
. young women 17, 26 
information and communication 
technologies see ICT 


information technology 
see also ICT 
teaching in schools 187-8 
infrastructure projects, aid for 153, 221 
Inter-American Development Bank 268 
intergenerational literacy programmes 
103-4 
International Labour Organization {ILO} 26, 
292, 302 
"decent work’ definition 191 
effect of economic downturn on 
disadvantaged youth 204 
informal sector 260, 262 
skills indicators 82, 83 
Training for Rural Economic 
Empowerment [TREE] 30, 292, 293 
International Monetary Fund, education aid 
9, 147 
International Standard Classification of 
Education [ISCED] 311 
International Youth Foundation 222 
Internet technology 293 
internships 23, 24, 242 
discrimination 243 
not reaching the disadvantaged 242-3 
Iran see Islamic Republic of Iran 
Iraq 
dropout 70 
financial constraints on schooling 70 
gender discrimination 72 
household expenditure on education 71 
out-of-school children 62, 70 
ISCED classification 311 
Ishrag, Egypt 29 
Islamic Republic of Iran 
gender parity/disparity 108, 199 
technical and vocational education 239 
Israel, gender gap 112 
Italy 
adult literacy 100 
basic literacy skills programmes for 
adults 103 
problem-solving skills 188 
youth unemployment 17 


Jamaica 
boys disengagement with school 117 
cash transfer programme 1 19 
child mortality rate 46 
earnings from informal sector 262 
ECCE index 3, 8, 46 
pre-primary education 3 
pregnant girls and young mothers 22-3 
right to education 22-3 
second chance programmes for 

adolescent boys 121 

social protection programmes 119 
support for young mothers 236 

Japan 
achievement of learning outcomes 126 
aid for skills development 20, 215, 216-18 
apprenticeships 24, 244 
career counselling 245 


digital literacy 187 
economic growth 20 
education aid scholarships 20, 219 
education costs 220 
technical and vocational education 240 
young people 14 

JERFT programme [Young Rural 
Entrepreneur Programme and Land 
Fund], Mexico 30, 292 

Jordan 
adult literacy 6, 94, 95 
career counselling 246 
increase in female education 196 
learning achievement 127 
second chance programmes 266 
skills training 209 
young women inactive in labour market 

17, 194-6, 195 

Jóvenes programmes (skills development] 

27, 269, 270 


K 


Kellogg Foundation 222 
Kenya 
achievement of minimum benchmark 124 
apprenticeships 271-2 
cash transfers 78 
early level teaching 132 
education aid effectiveness 10, 152 
education expenditure 62, 144 
farmer field schools 30, 289 
foundation skills 16, 25 
gross enrolment ratio 123, 231 
Jobs for Youth programme 258 
life skills education 85, 88 
literacy status 96-7 
malnutrition 42 
poverty 16 
pre-primary classes in primary schools 54 
pre-school teacher training 56 
primary school completion 66 
scholarships 235 
school fees abolition 22, 72, 234, 235 
secondary education 25 
slum dwellers 25, 258, 259 
teacher knowledge 131 
teacher training programmes 133 
technical and vocational education 242, 
250 
uniforms 76 
young people with disabilities 17, 196-7 
youth polytechnics 250 
Kerala, India, foundation skills 16 
Korea see Republic of Korea 
Kyrgyzstan, ECCI index 8 


L 


labour market 
demand for technical and vocational 
skills 239-41 
desire for transferable skills in recruits 16 
and disability 17, 196-7, 263 
disadvantage in 17, 196, 199, 257, 258 
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discrimination 26, 194, 196-7 
early school leavers in 197-9 
and gender disparity 17, 116, 194, 258 
marginalization 14 
needs, and upper secondary education 
31, 300 
young people inactive in 17, 194-6 
labour market information systems 284 
labour productivity growth 191 
lactating mothers, malnutrition 42, 43 
LAMP 6, 94-5 
language teaching and learning 132, 134 
Lao People's Democratic Republic 
ECCE index 46 
natural resource wealth 160, 162 
primary net enrolment ratio 59 
STEP survey 83 
late entry 
and dropout 4, 64-5, 65 
factors affecting 64-5 
poverty effects 4, 64 
primary education 3-4, 60, 64-5, 65 
Latin America and the Caribbean 314 
see also individual countries 
cash transfers 78, 235 
compulsory pre-school 54 
ECCE 3? 
ECCE index 45 
education aid 144 
failure to reach grade four 124 
gender parity/disparity 7, 107, 114 
gross enrolment ratio 231 
informal sector 261 
Jovénes programmes 27, 269 
life skills education 87 
malnutrition rates 44 
microbusiness skills training 30 
non-agricultural employment 26 
pregnancy, young women 22, 235 
programs combining classroom training 
with work experience 27 
secondary education 7, 107 
learning outcomes 
children who achieved grade four 
124-6, 125 
factors contributing to poor 123 
gender differences 7, 111-12, 178 
inequality 91 
| low income countries 129 
middle income countries 128-9 
primary school participation 126 
and mathematics 7, 107, 111, 112 
and quality of education 7 
and reading 107, 111, 112 
and science 112 
and socio-economic status 127-9, 127 
Students at greater risk of school failure 237 
teacher's role 7-8, 122 
learning styles, gender differences 7,117 
Lebanon, career counselling 246 
legislation 
compulsory pre-primary education 54-5 
Oil Revenue Management Law, Chad 159 
Petroleum Revenue Management Law, 
Ghana 162 
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Right to Education Act, India 72, 73 support for education 20 


Lesotho youth in primary education 15, 180 
gender disparity 117 low-paid jobs 
night schools 121 low income countries 18 

Liberia and low levels of education 18 
competition for natural resources 11 rural areas 18 
late entry 64 young people 15, 17-18 


lower middle income countries 
classification 314 
ECCE 39 
education expenditur 
literacy failure 6 
out-of-school children ё? 
lower secondary education ; 


lower secondary education 29 
natural resources 158 
pregnancy, young women 22, 235 
rural women 29 
life skills education 5, 84-9, 236 
see also HIV and AIDS; sexuality 
education 


can change attitudes and behaviour 85-9 aid for young people t: ete 20 
effectiveness 87-8 for basic skills 16 
monitoring availability of programmes 85 boosts to enrolment 22 
outside school programmes 88-9 common curriculum 22 236 
for preventing early pregnancy 236 data collection 33, 302 
and promiscuity 87 disadvantaged boys 113 
school-based programmes 87-8 dropout 180 
strengthening and mainstreaming 89 enrolment 22, 303 
through peer education 88 EU countries 21 

literacy gross enrolment ratio 22% 230 
see also adult literacy linked to primary educatio 3-4 
advantages 2, 91 rural women 29 
data 312 tackling barriers to 31, 301 
definitions 312 urban/rural poor 25 
environmental factors 6 Luxembourg 
ethnic minority groups 6 aid for skills developmen: ^18, 220 


failures 6, 8, 12, 34, 91-2 as bilateral donor 12 
improvement through second-chance 
programmes 26, 265, 285, 299 M 
‘literacy hour’ 134 - 
Programmes, for young people 3, 29, 302 
young people 12, 91-2 
Literary Assessment and Monitoring 
Program [LAMP] 6, 94-5 
low income countries 
see also developing countries 
and national qualification frameworks 
252 
apprenticeships 24 
basic education 147 
classification 314 
common curriculum framework 23 
dropout 15 
ECCE 39 
education aid 9-10, 144-5, 146, 147, 148 
education expenditure 9, 214 
foundation skills, urban/rural Poor 25, 213 
gender parity/disparity 7, 15, 184 
higher education 214 
informal sector 261 
learning outcomes 129 
literacy failure 6 
low-paid jobs 18, 197 
out-of-school children 3, 15, 61, 148, 179 
pre-primary education benefits 50 
primary education 15 
primary school completion 16 
school participation 15 
secondary education 4, 15, 25 
skills development 18 
stunting 40 


Madagascar 
adult literacy 5, 93 
late entry 64, 65 
pre- primary education 2, 54 
pre-schooling benefits 49 
Madrasa Resource Centre 56 
Malawi 
adult literacy 93 
apprenticeships 272 
cash transfers 235 
dropout 285 
education expenditure 214 
failure to achieve grade four 124 
gender parity/disparity 108, 235 
higher education 214 
life skills education 89 
natural resources 160 
Primary education 214 
reading literacy 130 
rural population 29 
second-chance programmes 29, 285 
short-term pre-school programmes for 
transition to primary school 55 
skills training 209 
young people access to education and 
training 211 
young people with disabilities 196 
Malaysia, illiteracy 92 
Maldives, pre-primary education 55-6 
Mali 
adult literacy 5 
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education aid 144 
enrolmen! 67-8 
gender parity 110 


humanitarian aid 151 

illiteracy 

informal sector 260 

marnage 

out-of- young people 179 

school pation 15 

trainin: 21. 223 
malnutr't! 

effect id development 2, 41 

factor: icing decline 2, 43-4 

linked | ty and deprivation 42, 43 

and rm ducation 2, 43 

ruralarees 42 

and st 41.42 

urbar vide 2, 42, 43 
Maori, ad racy 101, 103 
marginali: 

and a kills 12, 211 

in the lat varket 14 

and pr ling 52 
marriag women 22, 65, 235, 236, 258 
MasterC dation 21, 222, 222 
matern n 

effect nortality 1, 40 

effec trition decline 2, 43 
matern effect on child mortality 40 
mather hievement 

failure 72% 

gend ices 7, 107, 111, 112 

midst "e countries 7 

te 
Mauri 

child y rate 40 

108 
nent ratio 231 


4 
! and vocational education 241 
ition and vocation aid 216 
Millennium Development Goals!! 


seg also young men 


illiteracy 5, 6 
mentoring programmes 120 
Mexico 


agribusiness skills training 30, 292 
cash transfer programs 119 
compulsory pre-school 53, 54 
distance learning 252 
ECCE index 8 
ICT use 251 
learning achievement 128 
life skills education 87 
mainutrition decline 44 
oil-to-cash idea 159 
open learning 251 
PROBECAT training grants programme 
268-9 
technical and vocational education 240 
unemployment rate 194 
micro and small enterprises 19, 21, 26, 28, 
225. 262, 265 
microbusiness skills 30, 291-4 


microentrepreneur training 
programmes 275 
microfinance programmes 27, 29-30, 32, 
211, 266, 267, 286-8, 301, 302 
Middle East see Arab States; individual 
countries; Islamic Republic of Iran; Israel 
middle income countries 
see also lower middle income countries; 
upper middle income countries 
common curriculum framework 23 
corporation funding of higher education 12 
education expenditure 9 
foundation skills 15, 25 
gender parity/disparity 15, 184-5 
informal sector 261 
learning achievement 7, 128 
out-of-school adolescents 179 
pre-primary education benefits 50 
primary school completion 16 
quality of education 7 
reduction of inequality 35 
skills development 18, 19 
urban/rural poor 25 
youth unemployment 197, 198 
military expenditure 11 
Millennium Development Goals [MDGs] 
child mortality reduction 34, 40 
decent and productive work for all 191 
mobile phones 24, 248, 290-1, 293, 302 
moderate stunting 40 
children under five 39 
low income countries 40 
Mongolia 
adult literacy 6, 94, 95 
gender parity/disparity 199 
mobile ger Kindergartens 55 
monitoring, EFA goals 1-11 
Morocco 
Education for Employment network 222-3 
gender parity 110, 184, 185 
non-agricultural employment 262 
out-of-school children 62 
primary net enrolment ratio 59 
skills development aid 216 
skills programs for unemployed 271 
mortality rate, children under five 39, 40 
motivation 16, 188-9 
Mozambique 
aid for skills development 221 
basic education 126 
capitation grants 75 
donor funding of education 9, 144 
EDI improvement 8 
education aid effectiveness 152 
failure to reach grade four 124 
gender disparity 184, 185 
out-of-school children 9 
pre-primary education 49 
pregnancy, young women 22,235 
technical and vocational education 242 
youth in primary education 180 


| Mumbai, India, programmes to improve 


children's self-esteem 18, 189, 190 
Myanmar, gender parity/disparity 7 


Namibia 
gender parity/disparity 117 
open and distance learning 251-2 
national qualification framework 24, 28, 
32, 252-3 
national skills development strategies 
for disadvantaged urban youth 263 
for urban informal sector 26, 211-12 
Native Alaskans, adult literacy 101 
natural resources 
agreements over extraction 156-8 
as 'curse' for education 11, 156-62 
and economic growth 11 
government transparency over 
agreements 157-8 
revenue 
for future generations 158-9 
to finance education 11, 12, 35, 160-2, 
161, 163 
revenue mismanagement 11, 159 
risk of wealth from 156-7 
use to finance armed conflict 11, 156 
Nepal 
access to education 211 
earnings 18, 197-9 
education costs 20, 220 
Employment Fund 21, 224 
enrolment 67 
financial literacy education 288 
gender parity/disparity 18, 93, 197 
| illiteracy 93 
low-paying jobs 197 
out-of-school young people 26 
pre-primary education 2,54 
primary school completion 67 
school fee exemptions 234 
| secondary school completion 18 
skills training for youth 211, 215 
stunting rate 2, 42 
Training for Employment project 26 
training funds and providers 224 
Women's Empowerment Program 288 
| net enrolment ratio, primary education 
8, 9. 21, 59-60 
Netherlands 
achievement of learning outcomes 126 
| adult literacy 99, 100, 102 
aid 
| disbursements 10 
| for education 10, 149 
focus on literacy 103 
school re-entry for dropouts 24, 249 
unemployment 102 
New York City 
internships 24 
| programme to re-engage dropouts 250 
New Zealand 
adult literacy 100 
aid for education 151 
as bilateral donor 12 
focus on literacy 102-3 
learning achievement 237 
Maori, adult literacy 101, 103 
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transferable skills in curricula 24 
workplace literacy programme 104 
Nicaragua 
Entra 21 programmes 269 
failure to reach grade four 124 
gender disparity 113 
non-agricultural employment 261 
teenage mothers 235 
Niger 
ECCE index 3, 45 
education expenditure 9, 144 
gender disparity 93 
gross enrolment ratio 231 
literacy rates 93, 94 
natural resource wealth 162 
out-of-school young people 179 
pre-primary education 51, 52 
primary net enrolment ratio 21 
radio training 30, 290 
School participation 15 
stunting 40 
Nigeria 
education status of youth 186 
financial constraints on Schooling 70 
gender discrimination 72 
gross enrolment ratio 231 
household expenditure on Schooling 
71-2, 71 
illiteracy 6, 92 
life skills education 89 
literacy status 97 
marriage 65, 236 
natural resource revenue 11, 160 
out-of-school children 3, 11, 61-2, 62, 70 
pre-primary education 2, 51-2 
primary school completion 66 
private primary education 77 
reading literacy 130 
stunting 41 
teacher knowledge 131 
urban/rich poor 258, 259 
young people lacking basic skills 16 
night schools 121 
non-agricultural employment 26, 261, 
282, 283 
entrepreneurial and microbusiness 
skills 291-4 
and higher level of education 29 
non-cognitive skills 
assessment 83 
development 188-9 
effect of pre-schooling 49, 49 
non-government organizations (NGOs) 
life skills programmes 89 
literacy projects 134 
microfinance activities 267 
Second-chance programmes 16, 26, 182, 
209, 265, 284 
Skills training for disadvantaged young 
people 209, 214, 215 
and teacher training 134-5 
teaching of non-cognitive skills 190 
Nordic countries see Denmark; Finland; 
Norway; Sweden 


North America and Western Europe 314 
see also European Union; Individual 
countries 
ECCE 39 
gender parity 107 
higher education 107 
pre-primary education 50, 51 
Norway 
adult literacy 99 
aid for education 149 
learning achievement 128 
workplace literacy programme 104 
numeracy 
see also mathematics achievement 
adults 99, 100 
advantages 2 
failure 12, 124 
Improvement through Second-chance 
programmes 26, 299 
minimum levels achieved 125 
programmes for young people 29, 32, 302 
second chance programmes 265, 285 
young people 12 
nutrition see child health and nutrition; 
malnutrition 


OECD 
informal sector definition 260 
skills development strategy 204 
Skills measurement surveys 82-3 
OECD countries 
see also developed countries 
adult literacy among indigenous 
populations 101 
Adult Literacy and Life Skills surveys 
98-9 
OECD Development Assistance Committee 
[DAC] 
aid to post-secondary education 20 
Countries aid funding decline 10 
principles on aid effectiveness 10, 152 
older adults, literacy skills 99-100 
on-site training programmes 225 
open learning 24, 251-2 
Oportunidades, Mexico 44 
out-of-school children 
adolescents 4, 21, 26, 81, 179 
and country's economic growth 11 
decline in Progress 60-3, 60, 63 
financial factors 70, 70 
gender disparity 3 
low income countries 3, 9. 61, 148, 179 
lower middle income countries 61 
middle income countries 179 
never likely to enrol 61 
primary education 3, 34, 59, 60-3 
secondary education 4,21, 81 


overview 1 


monitoring EFA goals 1-12 


youth and skills: putting education to 
work 13-33 


Pakistan 
apprenticeships 271 
education expenditure 9, 209 
education status of youth 7&4 
gender parity/disparity 15-1 
gross enrolment ratio 12 
literacy 17, 209 
out-of-school children 9. 45 
private primary educatio: 
TREE program 293 
urban/rural divide 15-1; 
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informal sector 26, 260-3 
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migration of youth to 257-8 
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pre-primary education 2, 49 
training programmes 208 
USSR see Armenia; Azerbaijan; Belarus; 
Estonia; Kyrgyzstan; Uzbekistan 
Uzbekistan, ECCE index 8 


M 


Venezuela, Bolivarian Republic of 
gender disparity 114 
gross enrolment ratio 231 
Viet Nam 
poverty 183 
primary education 15, 183 
secondary education 15, 183 
skills training 215 
STEP survey 83 
vocational education see technical and 
vocational education 
vulnerable work 191, 260 


w 


wages see earnings 

Wallis and Futuna, education and vocation 
aid 216 

water supply 42 

wealth disparities 
see also household wealth 
and enrolment 136-7 
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West Africa 
contract teachers 132 
informal sector 262 
Western Europe see European Union; 
individual countries; North America 
and Western Europe 
women 
see also girls; young women 
access to education 14 
access to skills 14 
illiteracy 5, 6 
informal employment 26 
work 
agricultural skills 18, 19, 21 
apprenticeships 21, 23 
boys 7, 114-15, 117 
difficulties in finding 191-4 
industrial skills 19 
pathway to through secondary education 
21-4, 226-53 
relevance of secondary education to 23, 
236-42 
Strengthening links between school and 
work 23-4 
transferable skills for 16 
transition from school to 17-18, 23, 190-9 
young people 15, 18, 180, 184 
work-based training 209 
linking schooling with 23, 244 
working poverty 191, 198 
through low levels of education 197 
workplace-based adult literacy 
programmes 104 
World Bank 
aid 
for education 10, 147, 153 
for skills development 20, 215, 216, 223 
jobs link to economic and social 
development 204 
Program-for-Results financing 154 
skills indicators 82 
Skills Toward Employment and 
Productivity [STEP] measurement 
survey 83 
world classification of regions and country 
groups 313 
World Education Forum, Dakar see 
EFA goals 
World Health Organization 41 
World Inequality Database on Education 
(WIDE) 136-7 
writing skills 6, 98, 130 


Y 


Yemen 
education spending 62 
gender parity/disparity 110 
Getting Ready for School 
Programme 55 
‘green skills’ training 294 
gross enrolment ratio 123 
out-of-school children 62 
Primary education 110 
primary enrolment 59 


young men 
HIV knowledge 84 
young mothers 
barriers to continuing education 22-3, 
232, 235-6 
exclusion from school 236 
right to education 22, 236 
social stigmatization 236 
support to return to school 235-6 
young people 
access to skills 13-14, 170 
agricultural work 18 
difficulties in finding work 191-4 
disadvantaged 16, 17, 171, 209, 210-11 
earnings 15, 17-18, 219 
education status 180-1 
in hazardous work 15, 180, 184 
illiteracy 12, 91-2 
inactive in labour market 17, 194-6 
job numbers needed 14 
lack of basic literacy and numeracy 
skills 13 
lack of knowledge about HIV and AIDS 5 
lacking foundation skills 15, 25, 26, 29, 
32, 179-81, 199 
in low paid jobs 15, 17-18, 197 
migration to urban areas 257-8 
population 13, 14, 170, 177, 178-9 
poverty 12, 15 
in primary education 15, 180 


role in policy making and planning 19-20, 


33, 212-13, 302-3 
rural areas see rural youth 
second-chance programmes 16, 19, 20, 
26, 29, 31, 182, 182, 257, 299-300 
skills development for work see skills 
development 
as slum dwellers 25 
transition from school to work 17-18, 
23, 190-9 
unemployment see youth unemployment 
urban areas see urban youth 
working below poverty line 13, 18. 26, 
170, 197 
young women 
barriers to continuing education 22, 29, 
235-6, 300 
business management skills 30, 32, 
288, 291 
classroom training combined with work 
experience 27 
disadvantaged in education and training 
programs 280-1 
disadvantaged in labour markets 257, 258 
discrimination against 24, 26, 72, 194, 
263, 284, 302 
education, and work 196 
HIV knowledge 84, 85 
household and informal work 17, 26,32, 
194, 199, 263, 302 
inactive in labour market 17, 194-6 
invisible in the labour force 194-6 
lacking foundation skills 29, 185 
life skills education 83, 88, 89 
in low paid work 199 


marriage 22, 65, 235, 234, 258 


preferential access to training 27, 32, 302 


pregnancy 22, 83, 88, 232, 235-4 
rural areas 29, 280-1, 284, 286 
sexual relations educa 88 
skills enhancement 29, 3 32, 287, 302 
social norms and practice 281 
subsistence work 29 
youth 
apprenticeships 21, 23 4 
internships 24 
in primary education ! 
role in policy making ar 
33, 212-13, 302-3 
rural see rural youth 
secondary education 
urban see urban youth 
youth and adult learning 
4-5, 80-9 
highlights 80 
key indicators 80 
lack of knowledge about 
life skills education 5, 8&2 
secondary schooling 4 
technical and further education 5 
vagueness of goal 12, 17 
youth employment 
see also youth unemploy 
informal sector 17, 26 
length of time to find work 
strategies 19 
youth polytechnics 250 
youth population 13, 14, 170 178-9 
youth, skills and work 13-33 99 
building stronger foundatic: - 14-18 
investing in skills for poste 18-21 
rural youth 28-30 
Secondary education as path :o work 
21-4 
Steps to a better future 31-3, 299-303 
urban youth 25-8 
youth unemployment 13, 14, 117, 170, 183, 
190, 192 
discouraged from finding work 17 
economic downturn effects 17, 21, 82, 
194, 195 
and education level 192-4 
length of time to find work 192 
level of 192, 193 
middle income countries 197, 198 
prioritizing skills development as 
response to 204 
rich countries 17 
Skills programmes targeting 248-71 
training of youth as technological 
entrepreneurs 293-4 
young women invisible in unemployment 
figures 184-6 
Yugoslavia see Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
Croatia; The former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia 


[EFA goal) 


nning 19-20, 


and AIDS 5 
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2 
Zambia 
achiever ent of minimum benchmark 124 
attitud s school re-entry 236 
business management skills training for 
young women 291 
dropou! 4 
enrol 
illiteracy 7 
inform r 260 
linking ‹ nary and secondary 
sct 233 
miner jurce wealth 158, 160 
natio »lopment plan 212 
pregn ; re-entry 236 
prima ition 64, 233 
primar enrolment ratio 59 
prin completion 66, 67 
secon lucation 233 
Zanzit 
Set ited Republic of Tanzania 
pr icher training 56 
Zimbaby 
bi 3gement skills training for 
cung en 291 
life ation 85 
Zur 204 
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YOUTH AND SKILLS 
Putting education to work 


The tenth edition of the Education for All Global Monitoring Report shows how vital it is to 
ensure that all young people have the skills they need to prosper. As the Report reveals, 
however, across the world there is a lost generation of 200 million young people who are 
leaving school without the skills they need. Many living in urban poverty or in remote rural 
communities, and young women in particular, are unemployed or working for low pay. They 
need to be given a second chance to achieve their potential. 


Youth and skills: Putting education to work describes how governments can give young 
people a better start in life so that they can greet the world of work with confidence. It also 
identifies the current status of funding for achieving the Education for All goals, outlining the 
roles that governments, donors and the private sector can play in raising new resources and 
using them more effectively 


The Report monitors the six Education for All goals across more than 200 countries and 
territories. It shows that progress is stalling just when increased urgency should be fuelling 
a final push towards the 2015 deadline for meeting the goals. 


The evidence-based analysis in the Education for All Global Monitoring Report is an 


indispensable tool for education policy-makers, deve 


є 


pment specialists, researchers, the 


media - and everyone interested in tapping education's power to build a more prosperous 


and more equitable world 


[In my apprenticeship], | will go to the 
centre to learn computer repair. When 
I study in the centre | can practise 
there and after getting a certificate, 

I can work right away. | don't only 
learn theory. They allow me to practise 
assembling or repairing computers 


- young man, Viet Nam 


There is a lack of education so we 
don't get jobs and can't improve our 
lives. There is no growth for us. 


- young man, India 


LL i рмёсо 
— testers 


Cultural Organization . 


ference if | could find someone 
well educated to guide and give 

me a better understanding of my 
vocation of interest. If someone can 
give me kills and the possibility 
to start work, | know cen achieve 


my goals 


young woman, Ethiopia 


Although | haven't completed my 
education | need a chance. We want 
to work and give something good to 
the country. 


- young woman, Egypt 


WW. unesco. org / publishing 
Www.efareport.unesco.org 


In colleges and in schools as well, 
they should do more, not just a day 
release where you go off and do a bit 
of work experience, they should do it 
like if they have two days in school, 
three days in placement, just balance 
it out. That way you're in school, you're 
learning what you need to learn and 
you're out there trying to get some 
experience. 


- young woman, United Kingdom 


If | want to be someone high up, 

I would have to keep studying but, 

for economic reasons, | can't keep 
studying. | thought that | would drop 
out to stop being a burden and pay for 
my things, but if | can't find a job - how 
am | supposed to keep studying? 


- young man, Mexico 


AM 


